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OUR  paper  currency  is  of  two  kinds, 
credit  money  and  representative 
money.  Credit  money  consists  of 
bills  or  no|es  issued  by  the  government, 
and  promising  to  paj'  on  demand  the 
sums  of  money  named  on  their  face. 
United  States  ti-easury  notes  and  national 
l)ank  notes  are  of  this  class.  Representa- 
tive money  consists  of  certificates  of  de- 
posit. They  represent  gold  and  silver 
coin  actually  on  deposit,  and  payable  to 
the  holder  of  the  certificates  on  demand. 
Gold  and  silver  certificates  are  of  this 
kind.  But  all  our  i^aper  currency  is 
Ijased  on  gold  and  silver  coin,  which  have 
an  intrinsic  value  of  their  own  and  are  a 
general  medium  of  exchange.  Our  paper 
money  is  redeemable  in  money  made  of 
gold  and  silver,  two  precious  metals  used 
hy  all  civilized  nations  for  money.  The 
government  land-loan  scheme,  now  so 
zealously  advocated  by  some,  involves  a 
radical  change  in  our  monetary  system. 
If  the  change  will  benefit  us,  let  us  have 
it,  no  matter  how  radical  it  is.  But 
before  the  change  can  be  made  it  must 
imdergo  the  most  thorough  examina- 
tion, and  the  people  must  be  shown  tliat 
it  will  really  be  a  benefit  instead  of  an 
injury. 

Tlie  proposition  is,  practically,  that  the 
government  shall  issue  a  paper  cux'i'ency 
based  on  land  instead  of  on  gold  and  silver 
money,  as  at  present.  Since  land  has  an 
intrinsic  value,  this  does  not  mean  fiat 
money  or  a  paper  currency  based  on 
nothing  tangible,  and  the  proposition  is 
entitled  to  a  consideration.  But  the  mo- 
ment we  begin  tocousidej'  it  seriously,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  changes  and  the 
difficulties  involved  in  adopting  such  a 
different  money  system.  Our  paper  cur- 
rency is  now  based  on  something  that  is  a 
medium  of  exchange  itself;  but  land  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  made  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. Here  is  a  radical  change  at  the 
very  start,  and  who  can  say  that  it  will  be 
a  change  for  the  better?  History  is  on 
the  other  side. 

At  one  time  France  issued  a  paper  cur- 
rency based  on  land,  and  inflated  its  cur- 
rency enormously.  The  value  of  the  as- 
sicfnats,  so  called  because  they  represented 
land  assigned  to  the  holder,  declined  in 
six;  years  until  they  were  redeemed  at  one 
twentieth  of  their  face  value  in  paper 
money  of  another  kind,  which  also  fell 
until  the  whole  paper-credit  system  col- 
lapsed. 

Again,  each  ounce  of  pure  gold  has  the 


same  value  as  every  other  ounce.  Every 
ounce  of  pure  silver  has  the  same  value. 
But  one  acre  of  land  does  not  have  the 
same  value  that  another  acre  has.  There 
is  land  not  worth  twenty-five  cents  an 
acre.  There  is  much  good  fanning  land 
worth  over  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
And  there  is  land  in  the  cities  worth 
many  thousand  dollars  per  acre.  The  pro- 
posed currency,  then,  must  be  based  on 
land  value.  How  is  this  to  be  deter- 
mined? When  a  holder  of  land,  an 
Astor  of  New  York,  or  a  granger  of  west- 
ern Kansas,  applies  to  the  government  for 
a  one-per-cent  loan,  who  will  apjjraise  his 
land? 

To  put  the  scheme  in  operation,  there 
must  be  formed  a  great  system  of 
national  banks  or  land-loan  bureaus  with 
agents,  appraisers  and  attorneys.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  scheme  content  themselves 
with  talking  about  the  great  benefit  the 
fanners  and  the  debtor  class  are  going  to 
derive  from  it,  and  say  very  little  about 
how  the  scheme  is  going  to  be  put  in 
operation  and  how  it  is  going  to  be 
managed.  Are  these  necessary  agents, 
clerks,  appraisers,  etc.,  to  be  elected,  and 
a  great  national  banking  system  turned 
over  to  the  politicians^'  What  srj<Hl!ity 
could  a  cuirency  ha'-e  that  is  bssed  on 
something  of  so  variable  a  value  as  land, 
and  that  value  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing loans  bj'  political  appraisers? 

Let  the  advocates  of  government  loans 
on  land  put  forth  the  complete  scheme,  so 
that  it  can  be  judged  on  its  merits.  In- 
stead of  doing  that,  many  of  them  become 
incensed  the  moment  it  is  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  howl  about  the  money  power 
and  the  debtor  class.  Farmers  should 
bear  in  mind  that  if  benefits  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  scheme  at  all,  capitalists, 
speculators  and  the  holders  of  citj''  lots 
have  a  better  chance  than  they  have.  The 
holder  of  a  small  city  lot  might  be  able  to 
borrow  much  more  than  the  holder  of  a 
large  farm.  A  speculator  could  manage  to 
secure  a  loan  greater  than  the  true  value 
of  his  property  by  conspiring  with  the  ap- 
praiser, then  fail  to  redeem  his  loan  and 
throw  the  laTid  on  the  government.  The 
capitalist  would  invest  in  land  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  as  much  currency 
as  possible.  Paper  money  has  so  many 
advantages  that  its  continued  use  is  cer- 
tain, but  the  more  stable  and  sound  the 
basis  on  which  it  rests  the  better.  Ko  na- 
tion can  afford  to  make  anj-  reckless  ex- 
periment; financial  ruin  is  certain  to 
follow. 


WHAT  is  the  per  capita  circulation  of 
money  in  the  United  States?  is  a 
frequent  question.  It  is  about  §24. 
Last  October  the  United  States  treasury 
reported  that  there  were  in  circulation — 
gold,  ?386,939,723;  silver  dollars,  62,132,454; 
subsidiary  silver  and  fractional  currency, 
§56,311,846;  silver  certificates,  §?.09,.j21,207; 
gold  certificates,  §1.58,104,739;  U.  S.  treasury 
notes,  §348,012,226;  national  bank  notes, 
§177,250,514. 

In  1880  the  per  capita  circulation  was  a 
little  over  §20.  It  is  now  increasing 
gradually,  and  there  is  a  demand  that  the 
present  per  capita  be  doubled.  However 
desirable  an  increase  may  be,  it  must  be 
made  without  Impairing  the  public  credit, 
or  the  increase  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  financial  condition  of  a  nation 
is  shown  more  by  its  credit  than  by  its 
per  capita  circulation.  Ten  years  ago  Cuba 


t  J-  .  ir."7   

Argentine  §189,  but  no  one  can  claim  that 
either  was  in  a  ijetter  financial  condition 
than  England,  with  a  per  capita  circula-y' 
tion  of  §25.  y  ' 

THIS  issue  contains  the  first  of  a  short 
series  of  articles  on  silos  and  en- 
silage. These  articles  are  plain, 
practical  and  right  to  the  point,  and  are 
commended  to  farmers  who  are  studying 
how  to  make  farming  pay  dvtring  these 
times  of  low  prices  and  close  competition. 
One  thing  to  which  their  attention  is 
especially  directed,  is  the  great  improve- 
ment that  has  been  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  silos.  The  expensive  stone,  brick 
or  concrete  silo  has  been  superseded  bj'' 
the  cheap,  single  wall,  wooden  silo.  The 
latter  has  been  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose better,  and  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  in 
reach  of  everj'  farmer.  A  few  years  ago 
the  cost  of  constructing  silos  prevented 
many  from  considering  the  subject  at  all. 
It  has  been  so  simplified  and  cheapened 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
holding  olT  on  account  of  expense. 

The  lime  must  .sooi"  'joiiie  when  there  is 
a  reaction  in  the  cattle  industry.  The 
depression  Iia.s  pvovai.ed  so  long  that 
production  has  been  curt-iiled,  and  in  the 
near  future  the  :  >.vi]l  not  br  equal 
to  the  demand.  :\ien  \n  the  esittlc  t,iade 
point  to  the  recent  falling  receipts  of  cattle 
at  the  large  markets  as  a  sure  indication 
that  the  turning  point  has  already  come. 
If  silos  and  ensilage  makes  it  possible  to 
produce  beef  at  a  small  profit  now,  the 
profit  will  be  large  when  higher  prices 
come,  as  they  are  certain  to  do.  Taking 
everything  into  consideration,  there  is  no 
better  time  than  the  present  period  of  low 
prices  for  adopting  the  new  system.  You 
will  then  be  fully  prepared  to  reap  all  the 
profits  when  better  times  come. 


OXE  of  the  best  investments  a  com- 
munity can  make  is  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  public  funds  for  the 
improvement  of  its  highwa3's.  But  be- 
fore another  cent  of  money  is  added  to 
the  road  tax,  there  should  be  a  sweeping 
reform  in  the  methods  of  improving  the 
roads.  Under  the  methods  generally  in 
vogue  there  is  an  enormous  waste  of 
money  and  labor.  Under  reform  methods 
that  are  possible,  the  same  amount  of  road 
tax  would  do  so  much  good  that  the  peo- 
ple would  be  willing  to  have  it  increased. 
If  they  received  the  worth  of  their  money 
they  would  not  object  to  the  amount  of 
the  tax. 

Dr.  Collier,  of  the  New  York  Exper- 
iment Station,  in  an  address  to  farmers  on 
tlie  improvem.ent  of  highways,  said : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  for 
the  future  'the  pet  scheme'  of  every  man, 
and  of  every  woman  and  child  also,  until 
some  action  shall  be  taken  looking  to 
their  permanent  improvement.  Within 
a  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  riding  over  a 
stretch  of  macadamized  road  nine  miles 
in  length,  which  within  two  years  has  been 
laid  in  one  of  the  New  England  states, 
and  I  could  not  but  think  that  such  a 
road,  like  a  thing  of  beauty,  was  a  joy  for- 
ever. Consider  for  a  moment  the  enor- 
mous tax  which  our  roads  involve,  with- 
out considering  even  the  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  which,  during  the  past 
half  century,  have  been  expended  upon 
ovir  roads  without  at  present  any  evidence 
of  improvement  in  their  condition;  con- 


sider the  wear  and  tear  of  horses,  harness 
land  vehicles  which  the  condition  of  our 
roads  for  months  in  the  3^ear  involves; 
consider  the  loss  of  time,  which  also  is 
money,  and  the  wear  and  tear  upon  one's 
patience,  for  I  doubt  whether  grace  has 
been  given  to  any  sufficient  to  sustain 
him  for  a  ten-mile  drive  over  any  of 
our  roads  during  several  months  of  the 
year." 

Public  interest  in  this  subject  is  increas- 
ing. To  add  to  this  interest  and  draw 
forth  some  valuable  suggestions,  prizes 
are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  im- 
provement of  highways.  The  following 
explains  itself: 

''Under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  Colonel  Albert  A. 
Pope,  of  Boston,  ofters  §500  in  two  amounts, 
of  §300  and  §200  respectively,  for  the  first 
and  second  best  essay  on  Countrj'  Roads 
and  Citj'  Streets.  The  essay  must  not  ex- 
ceed 25,000  v\'ords,  and  should  treat  of  the 
economic  and  social  importance  of  good 
roads,  the  causes  of  poor  roads  existing  in 
much  of  our  country,  the  best  systems  of 
road-making,  reconstruction  and  main- 
tenance, including  cheaper  methods  suited 
to  dirt  roads  as  well  as  methnds  f,-.r  per- 
manent roadways,  the  bsst  system  of 
street  improvement,  tbq  system^  of  tux- 
tttion  that  should  be  t.nployed  in  oo  a 
conntry  and  city  to  distribute  justly  the 
burden  of  road  and  street  improvemenL, 
and  the  legislation  that  is  required  to 
further  these  ends.  Competition  is  open 
to  all.  Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  Professor  Richard 
T.  Ely,  Baltimore." 


THE  efforts  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio  to 
have  the  legislature  pass  laws  equal- 
izing the  burdens  of  taxation,  will 
result  in  good,  whether  the  bills  intro- 
duced pass  or  not.  It  is  frequently 
asserted  that  the  farmers  of  the  state  own 
less  than  half  the  propertj'  but  pay  over 
two  thirds  of  the  taxes.  In  their  efforts  to 
have  other  citizens  pay  their  just  share  of 
the  taxes,  a  bill  was  presented  that  the 
manufacturers  kicked  against  vigorously, 
on  the  ground  that  it  involved  double 
taxation.  Their  action  should  arouse 
every  holder  of  mortgaged  proiserty. 
Every  one  of  them  bears  the  unjust 
burden  of  double  taxation.  While  the 
subject  is  uppermost  is  the  time  to  strike. 
Our  whole  system  of  taxation  needs  a 
thorough  overhauling.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing political  dailies  in  the  state  makes  the 
suggestion  that  the  legislature  pass  an  act 
providing  for  a  commission  to  be  composed 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers  and 
business  men  of  all  kinds,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  study  the  tax  question  and 
report  tax  reform  measures  to  the  legisla- 
ture at  its  next  session.  The  suggestion 
is  a  good  one. 

THE  Census  office  has  recently  issued 
a  bulletin  on  truck  farming.  The 
returns  show  that  over  §100,000,000 
is  invested  in  this  business,  that  534,440 
acres  of  land  devoted  to  it  realize  annually 
over  §76,000,000.  The  following  shows  the 
acreage  of  the  leading  vegetables  grown  on 
truck  farms:  Asparagus,  37,970;  beans, 
12,607;  cabbage,  77,094;  kale,  2,962;  celery, 
15,.381;  cucumbers,  4,721;  beets,  2,420; 
spinach,  20,195;  Irish  potatoes,  28,046; 
sweet  potatoes,  22,802;  peas,  56,162;  water- 
melons, 114,381;  other  melons,  28,477; 
miscellaneous  vegetables,  82,601. 
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SOME  HINTS  ON  LAYING  OUT  GROUNDS. 

/HERE  is  before  me 
a  request  from 
a  gentleman  in 
Idabo  for  a  plan 
for  a  house  and 
surrounding 
gTOund,s,  to  be 
furnished 
through  the  col- 
umns of  Fabji 
AXD  Fireside.  The  letter  contains  no  hint 
of  how  the  ground  Ues,  of  its  surface  con- 


^untrv. 


c^uTStry.  It  IS  imder  these  circumstances 
about  as  difficult  to  furnish  a jjlan.e5actiy 
-adaptedJe-tirggroiinds  as  to  fit  a  person 
with  a  suit  of  clothes  without  knowing 
either  sex  or  age. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  give  general 
instructions  that  will  not  only  help  this 
inquirer,  but  all  others  wishing  like  aid. 
In  doing  this  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
remark  that  landscape  gardening  is  the 
art  of  combining  beauty  with  convenience. 
2^ot  a  single  rule  of  the  art  needs  to  clash 
in  any  way  with  the  conTenience  or  com- 
fortableness of  a  home.  It  often  results 
in  exactly  the  opposite,  increasing  the  con- 
venience and  capabilities  as  well  as  the 
comfort  of  a  home  and  its  surroundings. 
Some  of  these  facts  I  think  I  can  prove 
without  writing  a  book  or  trespassing  on 
the  forbearance  of  the  editor.    In  doing  so 

I  shall  be  compelled  to  embrace  a  great 
deal  in  a  little,  and  so  have  put  more 
lines  into  one  drawing  than  I  would  pre- 
fer. 

Fig.  1  represents  a'nearly  level  plot  ot 

II  rods  by  17,  containing  187  rods  of 
ground.  The  house,  H,  is  about  90  feet 
from  the  sidewalk  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  center  of  the  lot,  the  other  waj'.  It 
is  supposed  to  lie  on  the  west  side  of  a 
north  and  south  road,  and  to  be  situated 
in  the  outskirts  of  a  village  or  in  the 
country  where  a  carriage  drive  and  barn 
are  necessities.  According  to  the  old- 
fashioned  utilitarian  ideas,  the  drive  should 
enter  at  Y  and  run  straight  back  to  the 
barn,  .\.  Curved  lines  are,  however,  pret- 
tier than  straight  ones,  and  we  wish  to 
get  a  little  more  lawn  in  one  piece,  so  we 
move  the  gale  over  to  X  and  gently  curve 
the  drive  until  it  strikes  the  straight 
drive  opposite  the  rear  corner  of  the 
house.  From  here  it  can  go  straight  back 
to  the  barn  or  it  can  curve  in  the  form  of 
X  F  J  and  enter  the  barn  from  the  north, 
or  the  barn  could  be  placed  at  C  and 
entered  at  tlie  east  end.  Again,  a  curve 
could  commoner  at  D  and  enter  the  barn, 
CjOnthe  south  side;  or  supposing  the  bam 
to  be  at  B,  the  drive  could  be  continued  to 
enter  that  on  the  east:  but  if  the  barn  was 
to  be  at  B,  the  prettiest  form  of  drive 
would  be  as  located  at  X  F  X.    This  is 


graceful  throughout  and  almost  a  direct 
line  from  the  entrance,  X,  to  the  barn.  In 
locating  the  entrance  at  X,  two  things  are 
taken  into  account.  Being  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  i^*is  supposed  that  the  living 
rooms  will  be  most  conveniently  reached 
by  having  the  drive  on  that  side.  Again 
it  is  supposed  that  the  village  lies  to  the 
south  and  most  of  the  driving  will  be  in 
that  direction. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  village  lies 
to  the  north,  and  all  other  conditions  re- 
quire the  drive  to  pass  the  house  to  the 
south.  In  this  case  the  entrance  could  be 
at  Z.  If,  however,  the  arrangement  of  the 
house  is  such  as  to  permit  the  drive  to 
pass  the  house  on  the  other  side,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  grounds  maj^  be  exactly 
reversed  and  the  main  entrance  be  at  K. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  a  short  road  leaves 
the  main  drive  at  R  and  passing  toward 
the  house  at  S,  turns  in  a  circle  to  the 
drive  again.  This  is  for  a  carriage  turn 
for  the  use  of  temporary  visitors,  a  hitch- 
ing post  being  planted  in  the  edge  of  the 
orchard  to  the  south.  The  pointed,  pear- 
shaped  figure,  I,  is  a  group  of  shrubbery  or 
flower  beds,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
i while  it  is  closed  to  the  turn  on  the  north 
j  side,  on  the  opposite  one  there  is  left  a 
I  strip  of  grass  between  the  point  and  the 
!  drive.  This  will  be  explained  farther 
along.  The  dotted  lines  from  W  to  X  and 
!  from  the  house  to  U,  T  and  Z  are  with  ref- 
erence to  views  left  unobstructed  by  plant- 
'  ing.  The  dotted  line,  commencing  at  P 
I  northwest  of  the  hottse  and 
'  running  through  U  T  and 
intersecting  the  front  fence 
north  of  Z,  and  then  be-y 
ginning  again  at  Y  and  run- 
ning through  "W,  ending  at 
Q,  indicates  the  outline  of 
lawn  as  bounded  by  orn- 
amental planting.  A  studv  „ 
of  the  curved  lines  of  the 
plan  will  show  their  value  in 
several  ways.  Leaving  out 
of  the  question  its  grace 
and  beauty,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  a  curved  line  ^ 
gives  a  great  latitude  of 
choice  in  place  of  entrance 
and  still  makes  it  possible  to 
get  near  liie  house  with  the 
drive.  On  passing  the  house 
such  a  line  gives  a  wonder- 
fuLchoice  in  the  location  ef 
the  barn,  it  being  possible  to 
reach  it  from  any  side  in 
any  position. 

The  principal  objection 
that  I  have  met  with  in  the 
use  of  curved  drives  and 
walks,  is  that  they  leave 
irregular  plots  of  ground  Q 
without  right  angles  on 
right  lines  and  therefore  do 
not  easily  fi.t  into  the  square 
plow  fields  adjoining. 
When,  however,  we  consider 
the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, this  is  no  objection 
whatever. 

A  home  without  a  vegetable  garden  and 
moreorless fruitaround  it,  isof  little  value 
to  most  people,  and  it  is  by  the  aid  of 
these  that  home  surroundings  are  made 
to  fill  out  the  full  measure  of  the  alloted 
ground  and  still  not  interfere  with  the 
rectangular  fields  adjoining. 

In  the  plan  we  are  considering  the  piece 
of  ground  south  of  the  driveway,  from  Q 
to  O,  is  devoted  to  fruit  trees.  It  makes,  an 
agreeable  shaded  piece  of  ground  that  does 
not  require  to  be  separated  from  the  lawn 
by  a  fence.  There  are  three  rows,  and  it 
does  not  in  the  least  effect  their  value  that 
row  .3  is  shorter  hy  three  or  four  trees 
than  row  1.  The  trees  must  be  plowed 
and  cultivated  in  strips  and  the  driveway, 
if  care  be  used,  can  be  made  a  turning 
ground,  or  a  strip  of  lawn  a  rod  wide 
(which  is  better)  may  be  left  to  turn  upon. 
Such  plots  of  ground  planted  to  apple, 
pear,  peach,  plum  and  quince  trees,  are 
ornamental  in  bloom  and  fruit,  and  those 
nearest  the  house  may  be  of  the  smaller 
varieties  so  that  the  plantation  shall  rise 
in  height  as  it  recedes  from  view.  Back 
of  this  there  may  be  a  garden  and  barn- 
yard, the  outside  lines  being  right  ones, 
only  one  boundary  being  irregular — the 
one  next  the  curved  drive.  The  other 
side  of  the  drive  may  be  devoted  to  other 
necessary  buildings,  or  to  more  fruit  trees 
set  so  as  to  utilize  the  ground  to  the  best 
advantage. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked 


that  nature  seems  to  have  especially  de- 
signed some  fruits  to  occupy  the  border 
land  around  dwellings;  cherries,  pears 
and  quinces  thrive  and  bear  fruit  in  the 
grass  if  it  is  only  reasonably  rich  and 
well  drained,  while  peaches  and  apples 
seem  content  if  only  a  few  roots  reach  into 
cultivated  soil.  As  the  irregular  plots  in 
home  lots  are  not  necessarily  large,  it  is 
easy  to  so  arrange  that  there  shall  be  no 
waste,  or  idle  ground.  The  curved  lines 
harmonize  with  the  outlines  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  it  is  possible  to  get  much  more 
onto  a  given  area  than  if  everything  was 
planted  after  the  old  rectangular  or 
ehecker^board  system.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  calculated  that  numerous  fences  shall 
divide  up  the  dooryard.  Where  it  seems 
best  to  have  a  garden  inclosed  with 
pickets  it  may  be  located  at  the  rear  with 
three  rectangular  boundaries  of  pickets, 
while  the  fourth,  adjoining  the  drive,  may 
be  of  woven  wire  or  of  some  kind  of  low 
hedge  following  the  curve  of  the  drive. 

In  the  plan,  supposing  the  ground  be- 
tween T  and  M  to  be  barn-yard,  that  be- 
tween M  and  O  may  be  vegetable  garden. 
If  my  readers  will  carefully  consider  what 
I  have  written  on  this  subject,  I  think  they 
will  be  enabled  to  lay  out  the  drives  of  a 
new  place  or  change  those  of  an  old  one 

i  so  that  they  will  not  only  be  more  con- 
venient, but  much  more  in  hai  monv  with 

■  the  laws  of  grace  and  beaut\-  than  is  gen- 
erally seen. 

I    In  another  article  I  shall  try  to  give 


some  general  liints  on  planting  and 
grouping,  illustrated  with  plans  connected 
with  the  one  which  I  have  used  in  this 
one.  L.  B.  Pierce. 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  STATION  BULLETINS. 


BY  JOSEPH  IXriSCO  GREINER.) 

Black  Knot  of  Plum  .\xd  Cherry. — In 
many  localities  where  plums  and  cherries 
used  to  be  grown  in  great  abundance  and 
perfection,  their  production  has  become 
almost  impossible  on  account  of  the  black 
knot.  This  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  low 
form  of  vegetable  growth,  or  fungus,  and 
it  has  been  given  full  sway  for  so  long 
that  great  sections  are  thoroughly  in- 
fected. There  the  spores,  or  seeds  of  the 
fungus,  are  present  everywhere,  so  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  spot  where  a 
plum  or  cherry  tree  might  be  considered 
out  of  the  reach  of  infection.  Xow,  plums 
and  cherries  are  among  our  most  profit- 
able fruit  crops,  if  we  can  manage  to 
grow  them,  antl  a  word  of  warning  will 
certainly  be  in  order.  This  evidently  is 
the  opinion  of  Prof.  Byron  D.  Halsted, 
who,  in  Bulletin  78,  of  the  Xew  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  (Xew  Brunswick), 
gives  a  full  description,  with  illustrations, 
of  the  disease,  and  urgentl.y  appeals  for 
prompt  and  united  action  on  the  part  of 
the  growers,  and  if  necessary,  for  legis- 
lative interference. 

This  black  knot  is  a  greater  danger  to 
our  cherry  and  plum  crops  than  curculio 


or  any  other  enemy.  Utter  ruination  is 
threatened,  and  immediate  and  thorough 
action  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  this  disease,  is  the 
fact  that  while  one  fruit  grower  may  do 
his  part  bravely  and  faithfully,  his  neigh- 
bor or  neighbors  allow  their  trees  to 
breed  the  spores  and  contagion  for 
the  whole  neighborhood.  On  the  whole, 
I  do  not  believe  in  looking  to  the  en- 
actment of  special  laws  as  the  first  rem- 
edy for  every  little  difficulty  that  we  may 
encounter.  Self-help  is  most  efficient  iu 
the  majority  of  cases.  But  in  the-  present 
instance  self-help  is  impossible,  so  long 
as  the  neighbor  furnishes  new  enemies  to 
one's  crops  faster  than  one  can  destroy 
them. 

Life,  liberty  and  the  enjoyment  of  hap- 
piness; these  are  the  great  fundamental 
rights  of  American  citizens.  There  are 
people,  however,  who  imagine  that  the 
clause,  "enjoyment  of  happiness,"  in- 
cludes the  right  to  do  pretty  much  as  they 
please,  and  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
their  neighbors.  This  is  a  mistake.  Xo 
man  has  a  moral  right  to  pollute  the  air  I 
have  to  breathe  with  tobacco  smoke,  if 
that  is  pfleusive  to  me:  or  to  seed  my 
fields,  that  I  am  taking  great  pains  to  keep 
clean,  with  thistles;  or  to  allow  his  dog's 
to  run  at  large  and  worry  and  kill  my 
sheep;  or  to  infect  my  orchards  and  fruit 
patches  with  all  sorts  of  insects  and 
diseases. 

If  a  person  is  too  shiftless  to  fight  the 
enemies  of  the  crops,  and  thus  breeds 
trouble  for  his  neighbors  when  the  latter 
are  doing  their  part  to  clear  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  pests,  such  a  man  should  be 
forced  by  lav,'  to  abolish  the  nuisance,  or 
be  held  responsible  for  all  damage.  This 
is  no  more  than  right,  and  it  ought  to  be 
law.  It  is  true,  I  was  not  always  much  in 
favor  of  the  peach  yellows  law  in  this 
state;  but  this  was  only  because  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  of  the  trees  which  are  said  to 
be  afflicted  with  the  yellows  have  no  such 
disease,  and  can  easily.be  cured  by  proper 
application.  Still,  this  law  has  had  good 
effect,  and  where  strictly  enforced,  it  soon 
wipes  out  the  yellows  and  again  makes 
peach  growing  practicable. 

The  plum  knot,  however,  is  easily  rec- 
ognized by  anybodj',  and  the  destruction 
of  the  entire  tree  is  seldom  required. 
With  a  little  united  efl'ort  on  the  part  of  the 
growers,  it  could  soon  be  wiped  out,  at  lea.st 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  again  make  the 
production  of  plums  and  cherries  possible 
in  the  districts  where  it  is  not  now.  A 
simple  law,  strictly  enforced,  making  it 
obligatory  for  all  growers  to  keep  trees 
and  premises  free  from  the  black  excres- 
cences, in  any  way  they  please,  would 
have  the  desired  effect. 

The  remedies  to  be  proposed,  says  the 
bulletin,  are  few  in  number  and  easily 
applied.  The  old  one  ot  removing  all  the 
knots  with  a  knife  and  burning  them,  is 
highly  recommended.  However,  when  a 
tree  is  thoroughly  infected,  it  is  not  easy 
to  cut  far  enough  below  tlie  excrescence 
to  remove  all  the  fungus.  The  writer  has 
frequentlj'  seen  vigorous  trees,  highlj* 
prized  by  the  owner,  so  severely  pruned 
as  to  leave  only  a  few  stubs  in  jjlace  of  the 
branches,  and  upon  the  tips  of  each  the 
next  season  would  grow  knots  of  consider- 
able size.  In  all  such  cases  there  seems  to 
be  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is 
to  remove  the  whole  tree  and  burn  it — the 
sooner  the  better. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Sta- 
tion the  application  of  various  substancea 
to  the  knots  has  been  fully  tested.  Thus, 
linseed  oil,  turpentine  and  kerosene  were 
severally  applied  to  the  galls  to  satura- 
tion, with  a  brush  at  different  times  dur-' 
ing  the  summer.  Thej'  all  effectually 
destroy  the  plum  wart,  but  the  turpentine 
and  kerosene  must  be  used  with  great  care,, 
or  the  branch  will  be  killed.  Xo  injury 
follows  the  application  of  linseed  oil.  It 
is  suggested  (in  bulletin  Xo.  4)  that  a  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  copper,  applied  with 
a  hand-pump  early  in  sj>ring  to  the  whole 
tree,  and  more  concentrated  with  a  brush, 
to  the  forming  galls  later  in  the  season, 
may  prove  eflective.  In  Bulletin  Xo.  6, 
the  painting  of  the  knots  with  a  mixture 
of  red  oxide  of  iron  in  linseed,  is  stated, 
has  given  good  results. 

Wire-Worms.— For  many  of  our  efforts 
made  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  rem- 
edies for  injurious  insects  and  plant  dis- 
eases, we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  show 
but  negative  results.  And  5"et,  even  these 
are  often  of  value,  in  so  far  as  they  show  us 
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in  what  direction  it  is  useless  to  look  for 
relief.  The  entomologist  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Experiment  Station  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 
telJe  in  the  third  annnal  report,  for  1890, 
that  the  most  extended  of  his  experiments 
with  insecticides  have  been  those  upon 
wire-worms,  especially  the  millipede 
(thousand-legged  worm),  so  destructive  to 
melons,  etc.  The  results  have  been  rather 
discouraging,  and  indicate  the  futility  of 
nearly  all  of  the  commonly  recommended 
methods  of  fighting  these  pests.  We  have 
determined,  the  entomologist  says,  that 
our  most  common  species  of  wire-worms 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  salts 
not  injurious  to  field  crops.  Although 
the  knowledge  does  not  aid  us  in  combat- 
ing the  wire-worms,  it  will  save  the  wast- 
ing of  salt  in  futile  efforts  to  destroy  these 
Insects.  It  is  only  possible  that  the  use  of 
salt  results  beneficially  by  driving  the 
worms  deep  into  the  soil,  and  thus  giving 
the  young  plants  a  chance  to  start.  The 
impracticability  of  starving  wire-worms 
in  the  soil  by  sowing  either  buckwheat  or 
mustard,  as  is  often  recommended,  or 
even  by  starving  them  by  clean  fallow, 
has  also  been  demonstrated.  By  fall 
plowing,  however,  many  full-grown  in- 
sects can  be  destroyed  in  the  soil  and  their 
numbers  greatly  lessened  the  following 
season. 


It 


SILO  AND  ENSILAGE. 

The  immense  good  now  being  derived 
from  the  modern  wooden  silo,  and  the 
demonstration  of  its  probabilities  being 
so  pronounced  and  truthfully  vindicated, 
every  practical  or  sane  farmer  should 
no  longer  hesitate  to  accept  of  the  evidence 
as  truth,  and  govern  himself  accordingly. 
Xo  farmer  raising  cattle  for  beef,  sheep 
or  hogs  for  breeding  purposes,  or  the  great 
dairy  business  of  this  country,  can  afford 
to  be  without  them  a  single  season  longer. 

The  cheap  wooden  silo  and  fully-ma- 
tured corn  ensilage  make  all  the  above 


ADJUSTABLE  SAW-BUCK. 

industries  not  only  possible,  but  fairly 
prolitaljlf!  to-day,  with  present  low  prices 
of  all  farm  productions.  Farmers  should 
begin  to  realize  they  live  in  an  age  of  great 
progression.  Every  mechanical  industry 
is  at  its  utmost  strain  to  produce  its  wares 
at  the  least  possible  cost.  Inventive 
genius  and  philanthropy  all  combine  to 
induce  the  manufacturers  to  give  to  the 
world  the  benefit  of  all  this  by  the  greatly 
reduced  prices  of  their  goods. 

I  bought  a  very  good  calico  dress  for 
my  wife  this  week  at  five  cents  per  yard; 
also,  lately  purchased  good  slieeting  at 
four  and  seven  eighths  cents  per  yard. 
Our  hardware  store  is  to-day  selling  bar- 
iron  at  retail  at  two-cent  per  pound  rates; 
old-fashioned,  cut-iron  nails  at  two-cent 
per  pound  rates;  steel-wire  nails,  the 
present  most  approved  nail,  at  2.40  rates ; 
all  of  them  home  manufactured,  and  at 
less  cost  than  the  government  tariff  on 
them.  The  age  of  competition  is  upon  us, 
and  all  good  citizens  should  manifest  the 
same  zeal  and  enterprise  to  clieapen  cost 
of  living;  not  excepting  salaried  men  and 
officers,  who  will  soon  be  squeezed  into 
decent  and  bearable  condition  by  their 
loving  Alliance  neighbors. 

Farmers  should  no  longer  be  exceptions. 
They  are  duty  bound  to  accept  all  chances 
for  advancement  that  will  help  to  increase 
production  and  lessen  cost,  and  do  their 
share  fairly  to  bestj  develop  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  most  wonderful  country 
and  nation  on  earth.  The  cheap,  single- 
ceiling,  board  silo  is  the  greatest  farm 
economy  of  the  age  for  stock  raising,  and 
it  is  most  surprising  that  farmers  do  not 
cHtch  onto  its  benefits  sooner  and  adopt 
them. 

Thelieavy,stone-masonry  silo,  the  thick- 
walled,  concrete  silo  and  the  double-thick- 
ness, board-ceiling  silo,  either  with  or 
without  paper  between  the  boards,  are 
out  of  date,  and  not  up  to  the  level  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  wooden  silo.  Thousands 
of  dollars  were  wasted  by  experimenta- 


tion with  the  above  costly  structures,  that 
has,  after  all,  done  good  b}' paving  the  wa3' 
for  what  is  now  a  certainty,  and  within 
the  ensy  reach  of  all  farmers.  These 
heavy-walled  pits  are  great  absorbents  of 
heat  from  the  ensilage,  and  consequently 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  ensilage 
around  the  sides  of  the  pits,  so  it  detracts 
from  its  quality  and  sometimes  causes 
decomposition  and  loss;  which  will  never 
occur  with  a  single-thickness^  one-inch- 
board  ceiling  for  a  silo. 

In  constructing  silos,  a  great  variety  of 
places  in  every  farm  barn  may  be  found 
practical  and  convenient,  and  by  the  use 
of  them  there  is  great  saving  of  room  in 
our  barns  that  has  usuallj'  been  used  to 
store  coarse  fodder  used  for  feeding  pui-- 
poses.  If  I  were  to  build  new  barns,  I 
would  most  assuredly  build  all  silo  pits 
on  second  floor  of  my  barn,  using  tlie  en- 
tire basement  story  for  stable  room  for 
cattle.  Mr.  Edgar  Huidakooper,  of  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  has  lately  built  an  immense 
cattle  barn  for  feeding  purposes,  with  silos 
eighteen  feet  deep  on  second  floor.  My 
own  home  barn  has  four  silo  pits  on  second 
floor,  twelve  feet  deep,  and  might  be 
three  feet  more;  while  my  entire  stone 
basement  story  is  xised  for  stabling  forty 
head  of  cattle  underneath  the  pits. 

You  will  all  need  the  extra  stable  room 
who  adopt  the  silo,  because  it  will  double 
the  capacity  of  your  farms  over  the  use  of 
dry  fed,  hay,  grain  and  pasture  grass.  A 
single  animal  to  each  acre  of  cleared  land 
is  possible  on  most  of  our  Ohio  farms ;  but 
the  majority  of  farmers  will  be  content 
with  one  animal  of  the  cattle  kind  to  each 
two  acres  of  land,  and  that  number  will 
nearly  double  the  stock  of  Ohio  farms. 
This  increase  will  be  made  the  second 
year  any  farmer  adopts  the  wooden  silo, 
and  the  large  variety  of  corn  for  ensilage, 
grown  to  full  maturity. 
The  size  of  silos  must  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  head 
of  cattle  you  are  to  feed.  Uncov- 
er and  feed  from  one  pit  at  a 
time,  raking  off  the  top  of  the 
ensilage  evenly  in  the  pit,  from 
commencement  to  close  of  it. 
Never  rake  off  a  feed  ahead,  and 
so  let  it  cool  for  hours  out  of 
the  pit ;  but  take  it  fresh  from  the 
pit  both  night  and  morning.  At 
noon  feed  to  cattle  a  good  ration 
of  clover  hay,  which,  with  a 
good,  big  bushel-basketful  of 
the  cut  ensilage  niglit  and 
morning,  makes  sufficient  grain 
ration  to  keep  them  thriving  all  the  time. 
Dairy  cows  will  give  a  large  and  constant 
flow  of  milk  in  winter,  when  it  is  most 
profitable.  The  clover  feed  at  noon  makes 
a  fairly  balanced  ration  that  produces 
grand  results,  and  is  within  the  easy 
reach  of  the  farmer  to  produce  himself, 
from  the  farm. 

He  does  not  need  to  buy  a  cent's  worth 
of  oil  meal  or  any  prepared  food  stuffs 
for  cattle.  He  has  all  the  needed  feed  at 
home,  if  he  only  manifests  tlie  git  and 
enterprise  that  is  due  from  every  tiller  of 
the  soil  to-day.  Twelve  acres  of  good, 
large,  white,  southern  corn,  grown  upon 
my  farm  to  near  full  maturity,  produces 
fully  one  hundred  bushels  of  ear  corn  per 
acre.  This  grain,  with  the  stalks,  leaves 
and  all,  is  cut  up  finely  with  a  heav3'  ma- 
chine, the  Ohio  pattern  of  the  Silver 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  it  puts  the  corn 
in  splendid  condition  for  cattle  feed.  The 
grain  is  cooked  up  soft  and  kept  warm  and 
moist  all  the  time  until  fed,  and  is  in  its 
most  perfect  condition  for  mastication 
and  animal  digestion.  No  husking  of 
corn  or  grinding,  or  drawback  by  miller's 
toll^or  waste  of  time  in  going  to  mill  all 
winter  long,  about  once  in  two  weeks. 
Ten  acres  of  clover  hay,  that  produces 
twenty  tons  or  more,  will  make,  with  the 
above-named  ensilage  feed,  sufficient  to 
winter  my  forty  head  of  cattle  six  months 
each  year,  and  its  total  cost  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  hundred  dollars,  or  eight 
dollars  per  head  for  wintering  cattle.  The 
summer  feed  should  be  a  little  less  cost 
than  this.  Can  you  not  see  profit  in  the 
animal  industry  at  this  greatly  reduced 
cost  of  keep? 

I  have  done  this  business  exactly  as  I 
now  state  it,  for  the  past  three  years.  I 
commenced  five  years  ago  with  the 
wooden  silo,  and  had  never  kept  over 
fifteen  to  twenty  head  of  cattle  on  the 
same  land  I  now  keep  forty-two  head,  and 
more  of  other  stock.'  I  see  greater  profit 
every  year — have  doubled,  yes,  trebled 


the  quantity  of  manure.  My  fields  are 
growing  riohei'  day  by  day,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  others  should  not  do  the 
same  and  enjoy  its  benefits. 

In  every  feed  of  my  ensilage,  night  and 
morning,  is  fully  four  quarts  of  corn,  cob 
and  all,  given  to  each  animal,  which  is 
just  a  fair  feed  ration.  Not  sufficient, 
perhaps,  for  stall-feeding  cattle  or  to  de- 
velop the  astonishment  and  wonder  of 
the  breeder's  art;  but  it  is  just  such  a 
ration  as  will  render  the  largest  return 
possible  from  the  farm  in  all  regular  beef, 
mutton  or  dairy  farming.  It  is  the  only 
sensible  and  practical  chance  for  the  com- 
mon farmer  to  advance  without  great 
risk  or  expense.  Tlie  common  wooden 
silo  he  can  build  himself,  if  necessary;  or, 
at  most,  it  does  not  cost  over  fifty  cents 
per  ton  capacity  for  each  silo,  and  will 
pay  back  its  cost  every  year  in  saving  of 
feed  for  cattle.  No  iftan  on  a  cattle  farm 
can  afford  to  do  without  them.  Next  issue 
will  describe  the  silo.  H.  Talcott. 


ADJUSTABLE  SAW-BUCK. 

Foi:  the  benefit  of  the  boys  who  use  a 
cross-cut  saw  at  the  wood-pile,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Elder,  of  Nebraska,  sends  a  description  of 
an  adjustable  saw-buck.  The  ends  are 
made  of  2x4  scantling,  three  feet  long, 
mortised  together.  They  are  connected 
by  a  piece  of  wagon-tire  eight  feet  long. 
The  cut  makes  no  further  explanation 
necessary. 

NOVELTIES  IN  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

In  looking  over  the  columns  of  papers 
of  all  classes,  one  sees  that  our  enterpris- 
ing seedsmen  and  plant  dealers  know  that 
the  planting  season  is  approaching.  The 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  wonder- 
ful novelties  that  are  sure  to  be  profitable 
for  market  grower  and  consumer,  almost 
tempt  me  out  of  my  usual  conservatism. 
Thej'  would,  if  it  were  not  so  forcibly  im- 
pressed on  me  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion. Solcomeagain,  in  my  yearly  visit,to 
say  to  the  readers  of  Farm  and  FiEEsiDE,to 
those  who  grow  for  market  and  home  use, 
plant  standard  varieties.  Let  amateurs 
and  professionals  test  novelties.  Money 


put  into  manure  and  tillage  will  yield 
better  returns  than  when  invested  in  high- 
priced  novelties. 

I  do  not  say  all  novelties  are  unworthy. 
But  no  matter  if  a  new  strawberry  is  good, 
it  will  not  pay  anyone  else  than  a  plant 
grower  to  pay  two  dollars  per  dozen.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  raspberries,  black- 
berries, or  of  grapes  sold  at  one  to  two 
dollars  per  vine.  Ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  varieties  introduced  do  not  become 
standard,  so  anyone  can  readily  see  the 
large  proportion  of  chances  against  them 
when  investing  in  novelties.  Many  of 
these  varieties  offered  have  good  qualities 
about  them;  but  remember,  they  must 
endure  the  test  that  comes  when  planted 
on  all  kinds  of  soils  and  in  the  hands  of 
all  kinds  of  cultivators. 

Here  are  the  names  that  have  passed 
this  test  most  satisfactorily  for  a  number 
of  years: 

Strawberries — Crescent,  Haverland,  Bu- 
bach,  Warfield,  Jessie,  Cumberland, 
Sucker  State. 

Raspberries — Souhegan,  Palmer,  Ohio, 
Hilborn,  Gregg,  Turner,  Cuthbert. 

Blackberries — Snyder,  Taylor. 

Grapes — Concord,  Worden,  Early  Victor, 
Vergennes,Delaware,Woodrufl'Red,  Pock- 
lington,  Niagara. 

Currants — Red  Dutch,  "Victoria,  White 
Grape. 

Gooseberries — Downing. 

Some  of  the  varieties  now  offered  for 
the  first  time  may  prove  as  good  as  those 
named,  but  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that 
not  one  out  of  twenty-five  will,  and  even 
then  it  requires  four  to  five  years  to  dis- 
cover which  it  is. 

Strawberries  do  not  grow  on  bushes, 
raspberries  on  trees,  tomatoes  and  pota- 
toes on  the  same  vine,  cranberries  on 
bushes,  huckleberries  on  any  ordinary 
farm  land,  tomatoes  on  self-supporting 
bushes  six  to  seven  feet  high.  Custard 
Apple,  Northern  Banana  and  Papaw  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.  If  there  are  any 
everbearing  strawberries  and  raspberries 
that  are  profitable  to  grow,  our  experiment 
stations  and  wide-awake  horticulturists 
know  nothing  of  them.  Sometimes  the 
other  fellow  gets  ahead  of  them,  but  in  the 
end  he  is  relegated  to  the  rear  by  the  kicks 
of  a  discriminating  public. 

Theo.  F.  Longneckbr. 

Montgomery  comity,  Ohio. 


In  Eariy  Spring 

V 

Many  people  are  troubled  with,  dizziness,  dullness, 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  morning,  and  That  Tired 
Feeling,  while  there  may  also  appear  Pimples, 
Boils,  and  other  manifestations  of 

Impure  Blood 

To  all  such  sufferers  we  earnestly  urge  a  trial  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  No  preparation  ever  received 
such  unanimous  praise  for  its  success  as  a  gen- 
eral Spring  Medicine.  It  cures  scrofula,  salt 
rheum  and  every  other  evidence  of  impure  blood. 
It  overcomes 

That  Tired  Feeling 

and  gives  the  whole  system  strength. 

If  you  conclude  to  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  do  not 

be  induced  to  buy  some  substitute  in  its  place. 

Remember 

That  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  possesses  curative  power 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  prepared  by  a  peculiar  com- 
bination, proportion  and  process,  by  which  it  re- 
tains the  full  medicinal  merit  of  every  ingredient 
used.    Therefore  we  say,  insist  on  having 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druegists.  SI;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only  |  Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass.         by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

BUTLXG  Garden  Seeds. — 
"Where  does  Joseph  get  his 
garden  seeds?"  asks  an  Iowa 
correspondent.  Undoubtedly 
my  friend  looks  for  advice 
where  he  should  buy  his 
garden  seeds.  This  I  can  give 
only  in  a  general  way.  As  for  myself,  T 
procure  seeds  of  almost  every  prominent 
seedsman  in  the  East  and  of  some  in  the 
South  and  West.  I  have  to  do  this  as  I 
like  to  try  every  new  thing  that  is  offered, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent.  Sometimes  I 
desire  to  compare  strains  of  the  same 
vegetable  as  offered  by  different  seedsmen. 
There  is  one  place  where  I  do  not  get 
seeds,  however,  and  where  I  would  not 
advise  my  friends  to  get  them — that  is  at 
the  grocery  and  hardware  stores.  The. 
seeds  kept  on  commission  may  be  all 
right,  but  they  are  not  reliable.  They 
are  seeds  of  the  cheapest  kind,  and  they 
are  liable  to  be  too  old  for  use.  I  find  that 
you  run  very  little  risk  in  buying  directly 
of  almost  any  one  of  the  established  seeds- 
men that  advertise  in  the  rural  papers. 
These  dealers  are  there  to  stay,  and  they 
could  not  stay  long  in  the  trade  if  they 
were  to  be  careless  or  dishonest  enough  to 
send  out  stale  seeds,  or  seeds  that  would 
not  produce  good  vegetables.  Like  all 
other  merchants,  of  course,  they  like  to 
brag  up  their  goods,  and  often  claim  them 
to  be  superior  to  those  offered  by  anybody 
else.  We  must  make  some  allowance  for 
that.  In  fact,  there  is  not  very  much  dif- 
ference in  quality  between  the  seeds 
offered  by  one  reliable  dealer  and  by  an- 
other. Jones'  Surehead  cabbage  and 
Brown's  Surehead  cabbage  and  Smith's 
Surehead  cabbage,  most  likely,  were  all 
procured  from  the  same  cabbage-seed 
grower,  and  were  taken  from  the  same  lot 
of  seeds.  So  it  may  be  with  A's  and  B's 
and  C's  "first  and  best  pea."  It  is  the 
same  thing  with  our  cauliflower  varieties. 
Many  of  the  varieties  sent  out  by  different 
dealers  under  what  we  might  call  "trade- 
mark" names,  are  from  the  same  stock, 
grown  by  the  same  grower. 

On  the  whole,  I  would  buy  my  general 
line  <yi  seedi  f  rom  rfny  one  among  a  dozen 
of  seed  firms  just  as  'soon,  and  with  as 
much  confidence,  as  from  another  of  them. 
But  I  will  not  buy  from  any  firm  the 
statements  of  which  arouse  my  suspicion. 
When  I  find  in  a  catalogue  extravagant 
promises  of  "the  greatest  novelty  ever 
offered  to  the  American  public,"  pictures 
of  strawberry  and  blackberry  trees,  or  of 
tomato  trees,  or  of  other  wonderful,  if 
not  impossible  things,  I  lose  confldefice  at 
once,  and  certainly  would  not  put  my 
trust  in  the  dealer's  wares.  I  do  not 
patronize  such  people  myself,  to  any 
great  extent,  and  do  not  advise  others  to 
do  so. 

Washisgtox  Seed  Shop. — The  Farm 
A2n)  Fireside  has  been  favored  by  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  O.  D.  LaDow,  New 
York,  in  defense  of  the  Department 
against  the  charge  of  sending  out  "poor 
seeds."  I  am  very  thankful  to  Mr.  LaDow 
for  calling  my  attention  to  this  matter. 
As  usual  I  act  promptly.  Have  at  once 
sent  a  request  to  the  Department  for  a  lot 
of  just  such  seeds  as  are  sent  to  applicants 
in  this  part  of  the  Union,  and  after  I  have 
convinced  myself  that  others  in  this 
section  receive  the  same  seeds,  I  propose 
to  put  them  to  the  test  and  tell  my  friends 
all  about  them.  Mr.  LaDow's  letter  reads 
as  follows : 

"I  have  just  read  In  your  Issue  of  February 
15th,  the  answer  of  'Joseph,'  to  the  inquiry  of 
'C.  G.,'  relative  to  the  quality  of  seeds  fur- 
nished by  the  Agricultural  Department,  of 
Washington,  in  which  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  seeds  sent  from  the  Department  are 
'mostly  ordinary,  cheap  stuff,  of  little  value.' 

I  assume  that  'Joseph'  considers  himself 
well  posted  on  the  subject  of  wliich  he  pre- 
sumes to  treat;  but  as  an  old  friend  of  the  De- 
partment, and  professing  to  know  considerable 
of'its  operations,  I  would  advise  him  to  liave 
a  flve-minutes'  Interview  -with  that  model 
officer,  Secretary  Rusk,  before  furnlsliing 
further  information  about  the  Department. 
Tlie  fact  is  that  no  such  line  of  seeds  is  dis- 
tributed or  sold,  or  disposed  of  in  any  Avay,  as 
that  now  sent  out  from  Washington,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  value  in  years  past. 

To  begin  with,  they  are  Inspected,  while 
growing,  by  a  special  agent;  the  greatest  of- 
care  is  taken  In  their  selection,  and  after  their 
receipt  at  the  Pepartmeut  they  are  BUbmitted 
f  o  a  cj-uclal  teat  to  prove  ^elr  genulnepesB, 


their  purity  and  their  general  worth.  The 
kind  of  seeds  that  'Joseph'  refers  to  may 
possibly  be  sent  occasionally  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  but  in  that  case  the  fraud 
is  discovered  and  they  are  sent  back  to  the 
shipper  at  his  expense,  Xo  better  seeds  can  be 
found  than  those  distributed  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  which  assertion  can 
easily  be  proven  by  a  visit  to  that  interesting 
place.  O.  D.  LaDow." 

In  the  meantime  I  will  define  my 
position  in  this  matter.  I  have  never  had 
a  word  of  blame  for  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment, as  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  what  the  agricultural  press 
pretty  unanimously  was  pleased  to  term, 
"the  seed  distribution  humbug,"  except  in 
one  case ;  namely,  when  the  model  officer. 
Secretary  Rusk,  promised  to  put  greater 
efforts  into  that  distribution  and  enlarge 
it  as  much  as  funds  would  allow,  instead 
of  recommending  (as  did  his  predecessor) 
the  abolishment  ol*  the  whole  absurd 
business.  Perhaps  greater  care  is  now 
being  exercised  than  ever  before  in  dis- 
tribtiting  seeds  that  will  grow  and  bear  a 
good  crop.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that 
these  seeds  are  ordinary  seeds,  such  as  we 
can  get  from  every  seedsman,  and  they 
are  sent  out  to  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  This  in  itself  is  an  absurdity, 
unless  the  institute  is  made  one  of  charity, 
supplying  seeds  to  farmers  who  are  un- 
able to  buy  them.  In  that  case,  again, 
why  not  extend  it  and  distribute,  also, 
fertilizers  and  tools  and  improved  stock, 
etc.,  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  them,  but 
who  have  not  the  money  to  pay  for  them? 

In  regard  to  the  introduction  of  neic  and 
improved  varieties  of  seeds  and  plants, 
our  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  are  equal 
to  the  task.  They  scour  the  world  over 
and  find  and  bring  out  pretty  much  all 
that  is  worth  having.  What  great  results 
has  the  Seed  Division  to  show  for  its 
annual  appropriation  of  more  than  §100,- 
000?  Compare  with  this  the  grand  outcome 
of  the  efforts  made  since  Commissioner 
Colman's  time  by  the  .Section  of  Vegetable 
Pathology.  What  a  contrast!  In  one  case 
a  useless  and  wasteful  expense;  in  the 
other,  an  amount  of  good  too  vast  for 
computation. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  sum  absorbed  by  the 
Seed  Division  is  insignificant ;  the  injury 
(everything  that  is  not  just  right  is  an 
injnry)  no  more  than  a  hardly  perceptible 
pin  prick  into  the  agricultural  body;  and 
so  long  as  the  latter  has  to  feel  the  real 
dagger  stabs  of  political  corruption  and 
discriminating  legislation,  mere  pin  pricks 
wiU  not  command  earnest  attention.  Still, 
I  will  not  defend  them. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAaiTTEI.  B.  GKEE^T. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BV  SA3ICEL  B.  GHEES. 

Cranberries.— J.  L.,  Cross  Keys,  Oregon, 
writes:  "(1)  Would  it  pay  to  plant  five  acres  in 
cranberries  if  your  market  is  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant, if  aU  other  things  are  favorable?  (2)  How 
soon  after  planting  do  they  bear?  (3)  How 
much  can  be  raised  per  acre  and  about  what 
price  will  they  command? 

Reply:— (1)  Cranberries  are  so  valuable  that 
they  may  be  shipped  almost  any  distance  to  a 
market  at  a  profit,  if  they  can  be  raised  in  a 
favorable  location.  (2)  If  they  are  well  cared 
for  the  first  good  crop  should  be  produced  in 
three  years,  but  some  the  second.  (3)  The 
yield  and  price  is  variable,  but  they  generally 
command  from  S7  to  SIO  per  barrel,  and  success- 
ful growers  reckon  on  getting  from  S300  to 
$1,000  profit  per  acre.  . 

Abandance  and  Spanlding  Plnm.— R. 
G.,  New  Castle,  Penn.  The  plums  you  men- 
tion are  new  varieties  and  not  thoroughly 
tried.  You  had  probably  better  "go  slow"  in 
planting  many  of  them.  Plant  a  few  and 
find  out  for  yourself  their  value.  Both  come 
well  recommended.  As  for  their  "ability  to  re- 
sist the  curculio,"  you  need  not  expect  great 
things  of  It,  for  such  claims  are  generally  non- 
sensical. The  curculio  attacks  all  plums,  but 
in  some  the  eggs  do  not  appear  to  hatch  so 
readily  as  In  others.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  South  American  type  of  plums  which 
are  generally  considered  curculio  proof,  and 
yet  I  would  not  recommend  them  for  plant- 
ing in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  old  standard 
sorts  are  much  better  and  only  need  watching 
to  prevent  the  work  of  the  curculio. 

Prnning  Trees.- J.  R.  G.,  Brownsville, 
Tenn.  The  method  of  pruning  trees  depends 
upon  the  object  had  In  view  and  upon  the 
kind  of  trees.  If  you  will  specify  what  kind 
of  trees  you  desire  to  prune  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  answer  you  more  definitely.  In  a  general 
way  pruning  should  be  done  to  keep  the  trees 
of  good  form.  Interlocking  and  dead  or  de- 
caying limbs  should  generally  be  removed, 
and  all  wounds  over  one  Inch  in  diameter 
should  receives  coat  of  paint.  In  taking  off 
limbs  \\£s  pains  to  piake  the  smooth  cuts  with 
sharp  saw  or  knife,  Do  not  cut  off  limbs  close 
up  to  WiP  f  rnpk  pf  A  trea  npr  y^t  far  enough 


away  to  leave  a  stub,  but  cut  it  off  just  where 
the  swelling  from  the  main  trunk  begins  to 
decrease  in  size.  Pruning  can  be  most  suc- 
cessfully done  while  the  tree  is  dormant  (from 
October  to  March);  but  perhaps  the  poorest  time 
of  all  to  prune  is  in  the  spring  when  the  sap 
is  running  freely,  at  which  time  fresh  wounds 
do  not  heal  over  readily.  Pruning  should  not 
be  done  in  summer,  as  the  removal  of  foliage 
from  trees  checks  their  growth. 

Best  Fertilizer  for  Blackberries. — A. 

S.,  Tonganoxie,  Kan.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  answer  such  a  question  intelligently  with- 
out knowing  more  definitely  the  present  pro- 
ductiveness of  your  soil,  its  past  treatment 
and  geological  formation.  I  think  that  prob- 
ably good  stable  manure  and  high  cultivation 
is  all  that  i  sneeded  for  your  soil  and  crops. 
But  as  you  wish  me  to  recommend  you  a 
special  fertilizer,  I  recommend  you  to  use 
wood  ashes,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  bushels  per 
acre.  Another  fertilizer  which  is  more  com- 
plete, but  probably  too  expensive  for  you  to 
use  with  any  profit,  is  made  by  mixing  250 
pounds  of  fine  ground  bone,  100  pounds  of  high- 
grade  muriate  of  potash  and  fifty  pounds  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  and  using  the  mixture  on  one 
acre.  Probably  there  is  an  abundance  of  old 
bones  to  be  obtained  in  your  locality.  If  these 
are  ground  or  even  broken  up  and  piled  in 
heating  manure  for  a  long  time,  they  make 
manure  very  rich.  There  is  probably  so  much 
waste  material  In  your  immediate  locality 
that  it  would  be  foolish  for  you  to  buy  expen- 
sive commercial  manures.  You  may  find  that 
all  your  berries  need  is  a  good  mulch  to  make 
them  bear  heavily.  One  of  the  best  manures, 
and  which  acts  also  as  a  mulch,  is  green  clover. 
This  should  be  applied  about  six  inches  thick 
for  several  years.  It  rots  on  top  of  the  ground 
and  soon  becomes  the  best  of  plant  food. 
Probably  Chicago  is  the  most  accessible  point 
at  which  you  can  procure  fertilizer.  It  will 
cost  about  S3o  per  ton. 

Preventing  Flow  of  Sap  to  Bads.— C. 

M.  D.,   ,  Ind.,  asks  if  it  would  not  be  prac- 
tical to  prevent  peach  buds  killing  by  pre- 
venting the  flow  of  sap  to  the  buds,  by  putting 
around  the  tree  an  iron  ring  that  could  be 
tightened  will. 

Reply:— This  query  undoubtedly  comes 
from  one  who  regards  the  circulation  of  the 
tree  as  being  similar  to  that  of  animals,  which 
it  resembles  scarcely  at  all.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble to  prevent  the  circulation  of  sap  by  this 
method,  the  cells  would  be  crushed  in  the 
bark  and  wood  before  they  were  so  tightly 
closed  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  sap  up 
from  the  roots,  and  rot  would  follow  in  a  short 
time.  But  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  trees 
from  the  roots  is  not  necessary  to  start  the 
buds.  Single  branches,  when  cut  from  many 
kinds  of  trees,  will  start  their  buds  if  brought 
into  a  warm,  moist  room  and  soon  be  in 
bloom.  The  sap  that  starts  the  buds  on  the 
trees  in  the  spring  may  be  simply  the  water 
in  the  stem  which  has  dissolved  the  plant 
food  stored  up  in  the  stem  the  preceding 
year,  and  is  forced  to  the  buds  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  air  in  the  inter-cellular  spaces  in 
the  stem.  One  must  understand  clearly  in 
this  connection  that  the  roots  do  not  make 
sap  or  take  prepared  sap  from  the  soil,  but 
that  the  sap  must  first  pass  to  the  leaves,  where 
its  make-up  is  completed  by  having  added  to 
it  material  which  the  leaves  take  from  the  air 
and  by  being  partially  evaporated.  Further, 
since  In  the  spring  the  tree  has  no  leaves  with 
which  to  prepare  sap,  the  tree  or  plant  pro- 
vides for  the  case  by  storing  up  prepared 
plant  food  in  the  stem  with  which  to  sustain 
the  trees  until  leaves  are  developed.  AVheu  a 
maple  tree  Is  tapped  in  the  spring  we  take 
from  the  tree  prepared  plant  food  which  we 
call  sugar  sap  ;  and  this  was  stored  up  to  start 
growth  in  the  spring.  A  potato  is  simply  an 
underground  stem  in  which  much-prepared 
plant  food  is  stored  up  to  start  growth  in  the 
spring.  The  same  is  true  of  all  plants  that 
live  more  than  one  year. 

Seedlings  Trae  to  Xanie— 'Wbole  Root 
Crafts.— A.  B.  S.,  Nokomis,  III.,  writes:  "(1.) 
There  are,  just  now,  men  claiming  to  sell  seed- 
ling peach  trees,  true  to  kind,  being  obtained 
by  enclosing  tree,  during  blooming,  in  gauze, 
and  so  preventing  cross  fertilization.  They  are 
also  selling  apple  trees  said  to  be  propagated 
from  whole  root  grafting,  claiming  they  will 
be  more  vigorous  and  longer-lived  than  when 
piece  root  grafting  is  practiced.  Will  bl-sesual 
fruit  bloom  fertilize  themselves  in  confine- 
ment; that  Is,  where  the  agency  of  insects  is 
shut  off?  (2.)  Are  whole  root  grafts  better  than 
piece  root?  If  so,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
raise  seedlings  true  to  name,  notwithstanding 
the  time  lost  iu  fruiting  ?  " 

Reply:— (1.)  The  pollen  of  the  peach  Is  largely 
distributed  by  the  wind  and  also  by  Insects, 
so  that  the  simple  covering  of  the  tree  with 
gauze  will  not  keep  out  pollen  from  near-by 
trees,  for  it  will  work  through  an  ordinary 
gauze  covering.  But  if  no  other  pollen  was 
near,  the  tree  would  fertilize  Itself,  as  the 
pollen  would  be  scattered  by  the  winds  inside 
its  covering.  Such  claims  are  often  made  by 
growers,  but  all  who  have  had  any  experience 
In  the  matter  are  agreed  that  even  if  a  plum  or 
peach  tree  is  Isolated,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  seed  will  produce  like  the  parent  plant, 
although  there  are  several  varieties  of  both 
peach  and  plum  that  come  nearly  true  from 
seed.  (2.)  Whole  roots  give  the  scions  a  better 
growth  at  the  start,  and  many  good  nursery- 
men think  they  make  better  trees  than  piece 
roots.  This  is  still  a  disputed  question,  with 
the  weight  of  argument  in  favor  of  the  strong, 
thrifty,  healthy  tree,  by  whatever  gystem 
grown.  For  a  very  severe  climate,  like  that  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  etc.,  it  is  without  doubt 
b^^t  to  use  plec«  roots  and  a  long  sp(pa,  ^pd  SQ 


get  the  trees  on  their  own  roots  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  they  have 
found  that  trees  on  their  own  roots  are  hardier 
and  longer-lived  than  trees  on  seedlings.  I 
think  that  if  only  American-grown  Itple 
seeds  were  used  for  growing  the  seedling  roots, 
instead  of  French  crab  seedlings,  which  are 
much  used  now,  we  should  get  much  better 
and  surer  results  from  grafting,  Jf  it  were 
possible  to  grow  all  apples  true  to  name,  from 
seed,  it  would  be  the  best  way.  The  Xickajack 
is  a  variety  which  has  produced  many  seed- 
lings almost  identical  with  itself,  but  Is  the 
only  one  I  know  of  that  has  ever  come  true 
from  seed. 

INSECTS  ON  FRUIT  TREES 

Can  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  London  Purple. 
Diseases  of  grape  Tines  can  be  checked  by  epraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  Field  Force  Pump  Co., 
of  Lockport,  5^.  T..  manufacture  the  Knapsack 
Sprayer  and  a  full  line  of  Orchard  and  Vineyard 
Outfits.   Write  them  for  circulars  and  directions. 

gl7  Spraying  Outfit  ^5  50 

V*»       Express  prepaid,  for  q>Wi«/V 

Combines  3  Complete  Brass  MacMnes. 

A  valuable  illustrated  booh  free — "Our  Inject  Foes,'* 
Goods  Gr abas  teed  as  Eepeesested  oe  Monet  Re- 
rrsDED.  Get  my  illustrated  catalogue  before  buying 
a  spraying  outfit.  Write  at  once  and  mention  this  paper. 
Address  P.  C.  I<EWIS,  Catgkill,  N.  Y. 

Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  10c.  5  Pkts.  Yesetable 
Seeds,  10c.  Cat.  Free.  J.  J.  Bell,  "Windsor.S.Y. 

lO  Pkts.  FLOWER  SEEDS  i  f\r> 

I  ^  H.  F.  BUKT,  Tannton,.~Uass.  lUCi 

SUGAR  MAPLE  TREES. 

Large  and  Small.  10O.0<»j  Seedlings  for  Transplant- 
ing, ^0.-  Large  Street  Trees  Terv  cheap.  Catalogue 
Free.  GEO.  PINNEY,  Evergreen,  Wis. 

KGRAPE  VINES 

lOOVarletles. Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, Ac.  Best 

tooted  stocfe.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  14c-  De- 
•criptive  price  list  tree.  LEWIS  ROESCH.Fredomli.  S.I. 
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CRAPE  VINES, 

strawberries.  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants  at  reduced 
kprices.  '  Write  for  New  Catalogue 

 'of  Nursery  Stock,  Farm  and  Garden 

SEEDS,  with  instructions  for  pruning,  planting,  Ac. 
JO£L  HOKXEK  A:  60M,  Delalr,  Camden  Co.,  X.  i. 


100  PER  CENT  PROFIT  GUARANTEED 

To  all  who  intend  tcrplant  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Sbrnbs,  Vines.  Roses,  etc.,  if  you  will 
give  me  your  name  and  P.  0.  address  on  postal  card 
directed  to  J.  Hammond, ^^urseryman, Geneva, N.Y. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

NIITTDrCC  Chestnnts— 
nUI  I  nttO.JapanMam. 

i  moth  and  Giant,  PanyU;  Japan 
IWalnuts;  Japan  Golden  Rns- 
Jset,  IdaJioaBd  Kiefl'er  Pears; 
f£leag:nus  Eongipes,  Hardy 
'  Oranges,  and  other  valuable  nor- 
elties.  Small  Fruits,  Grapes.  &c. 
Frtiit.  Shade  and  Nut  Trees,  Orna- 
mental Shrubs.  Vines,  Ac.  lUufi- 
trat-ed  Descriptive  Cat.a]o^e  JVe«. 
WM.  PARRr,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 
Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

The  universal  favor  ao- 

corded  Ttllisghast's  FTget 
Sot^'D  Cabbace  Seeds  leads 
me  to  offer  a  P.  S.  Gbows 
Onion,  the  finea  TeJho  6hU 
in  eriit^nce.  To  introduce  It  and 
show  itscapabilitieslwiU  i«y 
$100  for  the  best  yield  obtain- 
ed from  1  ounce  of  seed  which 
I  win  mail  for  80  cts.  Cata- 
loeae  free 

Isaac  F.  Tllllnghast, 
  La  Plume,  Pa> 

t  fail  to  mention  this  paper. 

THREE  GRAND  BERRIES. 


All  are  ftilly  illnstrated  and  described  in 
Lovett's  Guide  to  Horticulture.  Also  all 
good  old  and  choice  new  varieties  of  Small  and 
Orchard  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Plants,  etc.  It  is  a  book  of  over  So  pages, 
finely  printed  and  copiously  illustrated.  It 
states  the  defects  and  merits,  gives  prices  and 
tells  how  to  purchase,  plant,  prune  and  culti- 
vate.   Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates  loc 

Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  a  Specialty. 
J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

There  is  monej-  in  them  if 
ri^rhtlv  handled.  "Write 

 WM,  W.  CAKY,  

COLRAIN,  3IASS.5  and  eee  what  he  will  send  you 
free.   Mention  Farm  a>"d  Fireside  when  writing. 

HAT  IS  THE  MAHER  WITH  THIS?  -W'-Kimble's  Iron-Clad 
Stone  Boat.   An  implement  used  by  every  farmer 
and  guaranteed  to^ive  satisfaction  for  the  purpose  de- 
signed.   For  descriptive  circular  and  prices  inquire 
of  your  dealer  or  write  to  W.  KIMBLE,  Manchester,  Mich. 


STAR  BAIL  CHURN. 

[         Best  Churn  in  the  World. 

A  child  can  work  it.  Nochum 
cleaned  so  eas  v.  No  dashers  or 

Saddles,  do  inside  fixtures. 
Vill  mahe  10  per  cent  more  but- 
ter.One  or  two  chums  at  whole- 
sale prices  where  we  have  no 
agents.  Write  for  catalogue  98 
and  prices.  AQEHTS  WAMTEO. 
JOBK  McPEHMArn, 
Bocfcford,  ni. 


BEES 


FREE 


Aly^aTS  mention  this  pnper  ^licn  nnswer- 
Ibs  adTOc^isements,  as  ailrertisera  often 
hat b  difrpi-fnt  nriirles  ndTerrisPd  in  HpTeral 
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From  WiscoNsiisr.— We  are  having  a  large 
Immigration  from  the  East,  buying  up  our 
lands  at  S3  to  So  per  acre  for  level,  rich,  sandy 
loam  soil,  free  from  stones.  Improved  farms 
can  be  bought  for  from  S5  to  810 per  acre.  This 
is  the  place  for  men  of  small  means. 

Stevens'  Point,  Wis.  G.  W.  H. 


Fkom  Washington.— I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  correspondence 
from  Waverly,  Washington.  While  what  the 
gentleman  says  is  no  doubt  true  as  to  his  part 
of  the  country,  the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of 
the  man  who  comes  to  Lincoln  county  expect- 
ing to  find  government  land.  There  is  much 
of  It  here  yet  and  as  line  land  as  there  is  in 
the  state.  Those  who  own  faims  in  the  East 
had  better  stay  with  them,  but  those  who  are 
renting  cannot  do  better  than  come  here  and 
secure  a  home  of  their  own.  L.  S. 

ticman,  Wash. 

From  Oregon.— We  had  a  very  open,  pleas- 
ant winter,  with  but  very  little  snow.  Stock 
of  all  kinds  wintered  nicely,  and  as  hay  crops 
were  good  last  season,  stockmen  had  an 
abundance  of  hay  to  carry  them  through.  We 
do  not  raise  much  grain  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  Stock  raising  is  the  principal  industry 
here.  Most  of  our  stockmen  raise  alfalfa  hay, 
which  yields  from  four  to  seven  tons  per  acre. 
I  have  known  as  much  as  twelve  tons  to  be 
harvested  from  one  acre  In  three  cuttings. 
Times  are  rather  dull  here  at  present. 

Express,  Oregon.  E.  G.  C. 


From  Illinois.— Southern  Illinois  is  a  good 
country.  We  raise  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
and  this  is  the  garden  spot  of  the  world  for 
fruit,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums 
and  cherries  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruit. 
Some  are  setting  out  from  60  to  200  and  300 
acres  in  fruit.  We  have  the  very  best  quality 
and  it  brings  the  best  prices.  If  anyone  wants 
a  good  home,  southern  Illinois  is  the  place. 
Good  land  ranges  from  Slo  to  $30  per  acre.  We 
have  a  good  stock  country.  We  have  com- 
menced to  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
sheep  raising.  W.  D.  W. 

yVest  Salem,  HI. 

From  Illinois.— Jefferson  county  is  a  good 
farming  country ;  it  has  plenty  of  good  timber. 
We  raise  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  a  better 
place  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  cannot  be  found. 
Anyone  that  is  good  at  farming  can  do  well 
here.  The  price  of  land  ranges  from  S5  to  S30 
per  acre,  owing  to  location.  You  can  buy  well 
Improved  farms  for  $30  per  acre.  Mt.  Vernon, 
the  county  seu.t,  is  a  lovely  city  of  5,000  inhab- 
itants. Ithas  three  railroads  and  is  soon  to  have 
another.  The  Air  Line  car  shops  are  located 
at  that  place  and  emploj'  500  men.  Wheat  is 
looking  well.  Jefferson  county  is  a  nice  place 
to  live  in.  It  has  a  good,  healthy  climate  and 
good,  sociable,  friendly  people.  Those  looking 
for  homes  can  do  no  better  than  come  here. 
Woodlawn,  III.  M.  L. 

From  Minnesota.— I  am  much  interested 
in  the  extracts  from  correspondence.  We,  in 
Wabasha  county,  have  liad  a  splendid  fall  and 
winter,  no  cold  weather  or  snow  up  to  February 
1st,  then  a  foot  of  snow  fell,  followed  by  cold. 
February  4th  at  my  home  it  was  31°  below  zero. 
Tlie  land  here  is  very  goed.  Wheat,  oats,  barley, 
corn,  rye  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops. 
Wheat  is  worth  80  to  90  cents  per  bushel; 
barley,  50  cents  to  60  cents ;  corn,  35  cents ; 
oats,  high  and  scarce  ;  hogs,  live,  $2.90,  dressed, 
$:i..50;  eggs,  18  cents  per  dozen  ;  butter,  15  cents 
to  18  cents  per  pound.  Eastern  people  here 
miss  fruit,  as  apples,  etc.,  do  not  do  well.  I 
.should  like  to  live  where  fruit  is  abundant. 

Lake  City,  Minn.  L.  E. 


From  Missoxtbi.- Knox  county  is  situated 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  has 
a  population  of  over  13,000.  Land  is  worth 
from  822  to  840  per  acre,  and  is  mostly  pi'airie 
and  well  watered.  Farming  and  stock  raising 
are  the  principal  pursuits.  There  is  more 
timothy  seed  exported  from  Knox  county 
than  from  any  other  county  in  the  United 
States.  Edina  is  the  county  seat  and  largest 
town.  The  stock  shipments  from  this  point 
for  three  mouths  ending  January  31st  last 
were  :  horses,  67 ;  cattle,  1,082 ;  mules,  49 ;  hogs  ; 
6,025  ;  sheep,  141.  This  county  is  well  supplied 
with  railroads,  churches  and  schools.  Our 
people  are  law-abiding,  energetic  and  prosper- 
ous. Cyclones  and  blizzards  are  practically 
unknown.  C.  T. 

Edina,  Mo. 

From  Idaho.— Nez  Perces  county  is  situated 
in  the  nortliern  part  of  the  state  and  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  agricultural  products. 
U'heat  yields  from  twenty  to  eiglity  bushels 
ii(^r  acre,  averaging  thirty-five  bushels.  Our 
■liinate  is  mild  and  healthful.  Our  spring" 
V  'ntlier  in  winter  has  been  a  constant  source 
'f  wonder  and  surprise  to  newcomers.  Our 
win  ters  are  mild  ;  the  summers  are  not  so  hot 
:is  to  be  oppressive  ;  no  one  lias  ever  been  sun- 
siruck  here.  Lewlston,  the  principal  town  in 
this  county,  contains  2,000  inhabitants  and  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  North-west. 
It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Snake 
and  Clearwater  rivers,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion. We  have  no  railroad  j-et,  but  the  grade 
is  finished  ten  miles  from  the  town  and  we 
expect  the  cars  ip  bpre  pppn,        expect  the 


State  Agricultural  College  to  be  located  here, 
and  a  bill  before  legislature  recommends 
Lewistou  as  the  proper  place  for  a  presidential 
post-office.  The  year  1891  will  probably  see 
this  city  one  of  the  moat  flourishing  cities  of 
the  North-west.  A  company  is  putting  in 
water  and  electric  light  works  at  a  cost  of 
8100,000.  Magnesia  limestone  has  been  discov- 
ered near  here,  equal  to  or  better  than  the 
famous  Kansas  rook.  Laborers  get  from  825  to 
840  per  month  on  the  farm  ;  miners  from  $3.50 
to  $4.50  per  day.  J-  M. 

Lewision,  Idaho. 


From  Arkansas.— Carlisle,  thirty-five  miles 
east  of  Little  Rock,  is  a  thriving  town  of  about 
five  hundred.  It  hasfour  churches,  two  white 
and  two  colored,  five  schools,  steam  gin  and 
grist-mill,  several  stores  and  the  only  success- 
ful creamery  in  the  state.  We  raise  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  cotton,  corn,  millet,  sorghum,  wheat, 
peas,  etc.,  and  prairie  hay.  This  is  as  healthy 
a  location  as  there  Is  in  the  state.  Grand 
Prairie  is  settled  mostly  by  northern  people. 
There  is  room  for  many  more.  We  have  mild, 
short  winters  and  no  hotter  summers  than 
Iowa  or  Illinois.  Land  can  be  bought  at  from 
85  to  820  per  acre,  according  to  improvement. 
To  the  man  who  is  renting  high-priced  land 
we  say,  come  and  secure  a  home  of  your  own 
while  there  yet  is  room.  And  to  him  who  is 
tired  of  wearing  an  overcoat  every  time  he 
goes  out  doors,  we  extend  the  invitation  to 
come  to  the  sunny  South.  E.  S.  M. 

Carlisle,  Ark. 


From  Massachttsetts.— This  beautiful  town, 
nestled  among  the  celebrated  "Berkshire 
Hills,"  is  six  miles  long  and  three  to  six  miles 
wide.  Lanesborough  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful towns  in  Berkshire  county.  It  is  lo- 
cated at  an  altitude. of  from  1,200  to  2,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Hoosic  and  Housatonic  rivers— the  one,  run- 
ning northerly,  empties  into  the  Hudson 
above  Troy ;  and  the  other  runs  south  and 
empties  into  Long  Island  Sound.  The  Housa- 
tonic river,  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town, 
spreads  out  into  a  broad  and  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  which  bears  the  name  of  "Pontoosio 
Lake."  It  is  stored  with  pickerel,  perch,  bass 
and  other  kinds  of  fish.  The  delightful  groves 
upon  its  shores,  with  roomy  pavilions,  a  vari- 
ety of  rowboats,  sail  and  steamboats,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public,  make  it  a  pop- 
ular place  of  resort.  The  town  of  Lanesbor- 
ough  has  a  population  of  about  1,300  Inhab- 
itants, with  good  schools,  a  public  library  of 
over  1,400  volumes,  four  churches  (Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal,  Baptist  and  Methodist), 
and  a  well-kept  hotel.  The  view  obtained 
from  some  of  the  surrounding  hills  is  de- 
lightful, and  the  lover  of  the  wild  and  pictur- 
esque is  never  wearied  with  the  prospect. 
They  also  furnish  some  of  the  most  desirable 
sites  for  the  summer  residences  to  be  found  In 
Berkshire  county.  The  roads  are  good,  and 
the  drives  to  Hoosac  Tunnel,  Greylock,  Wil- 
liams college,  Windsor  Falls,  Wizard's  Glen, 
Balance  Rock,  Potter  mountain  and  neighbor- 
ing towns,  are  charming  in  the  extreme.  This 
town,  with  its  clear,  running  streams,  excel- 
lent water  and  bracing  atmosphere,  is  noted 
for  Its  healthfulness,  and  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  it  is  receiving  as  a  desirable  place 
for  summer  recreation.  J.  A.  R. 

Lanesborough,  Mass. 


From  California.— Lassen  county,  situated 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  California,  for 
health,  wealth  and  cheap  homes,  cannot  be 
surpassed.  We  raise  all  the  hardy  fruits,  such 
as  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  quinces,  nec- 
tarines and  all  of  the  small  fruits  of  the  berry 
kind.  Our  fruit,  for  flavor,  size,  quality  and 
quantity,  cannot  be  beaten.  We  raise  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  hay  ;  harvest  three  crops  of 
alfalfa.  We  have  plenty  of  timber,  pine,  fir, 
oak,  cedar,  etc.  We  have  plenty  of  govern- 
ment land,  farming,  grazing  and  timber, 
which  can  be  had  for  settling  and  paying  gov- 
ernment prices,  $1.25  per  acre.  We  have  a  rail- 
road, good  schools  and  churches.  We  raise 
stock  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  We  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  dairy  business.  Our 
butter  brings  us  the  best  price ;  we  get  now  28 
cents  per  pound  in  keg,  32  and  35  cents  in  roll. 
Eggs  are  20  cents  per  dozen.  Anyone  can 
raise  poulti'y  here,  for  we  have  no  disease 
among  them.  Wheat  is  1  cent  per  pound;  rye, 
1J4  cents  ;  barley,  VA  cents  ;  oats,  IJ^  cents  ; 
hay  from  $3  to  36  per  ton  ;  good 
dairy  cows  ,  from  $20  to  $30  per  head ; 
good  work  horses  from  875  to  S125  ;  chickens, 
84  to  86  per  dozen  ;  hogs,  6  cents  gross.  Good 
farming  land  with  improvements  can  be  had 
for  from  $10  to  $50  per  acre.  We  raise  all  veg- 
etables.from  the  tender  tomato  to  the  hardytur- 
nip,  and  get  good  prices  for  all.  For  those  who 
love  to  hunt  or  fish  we  have  unlimited  range, 
bear,  deer,  grouse,  quail,  sage-hen,  rabbits,  etc., 
mountain  trout,  white-fish,  suckers  and  sal- 
mon. Anyone  looking  for  home  and  health 
can  find  it  here  it  he  is  willing  to  do  a  reason- 
able amount  of  work  for  it.  People  coming 
here  do  not  need  a  greatamouut  of  money,  for 
land  is  cheap,  timber  is  plentj'  and  people  can 
live  clieaply.  Our  climate  is  good,  not  very 
cold  in  winter  and  never  too  warm  in  summer 
to  sleep  well.  J-  B.  R. 

Janesville,  Cat. 

From  South  Dakota.— Charles  Mix  county, 
the  garden  spot  of  the  world,  is  situated  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  state,  on  the 
Missouri  river,  having  about  fifty-five  miles 
river  Xrpnt,  Xt  has  fine  spesery,  a»d  plenty  pf 


natural  timber  and  wild  fruits,  such  as  plums, 
cherries,  gooseberries  and  currants,  A  man 
with  little  means  can  start  farming.  If  not 
able  to  buy,  there  are  plenty  of  farms  that  can 
be  rented.  A  man  with  some  wealth  can  buy 
stock  to  feed  and  ship.  Nearly  everything 
the  human  family  wants  can  be  raised  here. 
Our  soil  is  of  a  black,  loamy,  rich  color  and 
produces  a  good  crop  of  nearly  everything 
planted.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The  water 
is  good.  The  delightful  autumn  weather 
which  we  have,  gives  the  fai-mer  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  for  the  winter.  We  have  our 
drawbacks  as  well  as  every  new  country. 
The  last  two  seasons  have  been  rather  poor, 
owing  to  the  extreme  dry  weather,  but  have 
never  failed  yet  to  raise  some  wheat.  Flax  is 
raised  extensively  on  new  ground  and  com- 
mands a  good  price.  We  have  a  good,  indus- 
.trlous  class  of  citizens  in  this  county.  As  to 
society,  it  is  as  good  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
We  have  good  schools  all  through  the  county. 
The  religious  denominations  are  all  well  repre- 
sented. One  great  disadvantage^  is  that  we 
have  no  railroad  in  the  county.  Armour,  S.  D., 
is  the  nearest  railroad  point  to  this  part  of  the 
county  for  marketing  grain,  distant  thirty 
miles.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  is  well  organ- 
ized in  the  county.  An  independent  county 
ticket  was  placed  in  the  field  last  election  and 
every  man  but  one  on  it  was  elected.  South 
Dakota  has  also  an  independent  senator.  The 
artesian  well  question  is  drawing  considerable 
attention  at  present.  A  company  has  been 
formed,  machinery  bought  and  wells  are  being 
put  down  at  a  lively  rate.  The  majority  of 
our  farmers  are  too  poor  for  much  of  this 
work  at  the  present.  C.  F.  O. 

Eclgerton,  South  Dakota, 


From  Texas.— Hill  county  is  situated  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  state,  and  belongs  to 
what  is  known  as  the  black  belt,  which  ex- 
tends from  North  Texas  southward  a  distance 
of  200  miles,  and  is  considered  the  richest 
agricultural  part  of  the  state.  Hill  county, 
however,  is  nearly  equally  divided  between 
black  waxie  and  sandy  loam  soil,  and  is  there- 
fore better  suited  to  a  deversification  of  crops 
than  many  of  her  sister  counties  of  the 
famous  black  belt.  Fruits  and  vegetables  do 
fairly  well  here  ;  the  principal  drawbacks  are, 
they  do  not  keep  well  through  the  long,  hot, 
and  generally  dry  summers.  Through  the 
spi-ing  and  early  summer  vegetables  are  so 
plentiful  that  they  are  of  but  little  value  ex- 
cept for  home  consumption  ;  but  most  of  the 


standard  varieties  rot  and  cannot  be  kept  over 
for  winter  use.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  this  is  a  first-class  fruit  and  veg- 
etable  country.  The  principal  field  crops 
here  are  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  millet  and 
sorghum,  cotton  taking  the  lead.  Cotton 
yields  from  3^  to  1  bale  per  acre,  %  bale  being  - 
about  an  average.  Corn  yields  all  the  way 
from  10  to  75  bushels  per  acre ;  30  bushels  is 
perhaps  an  average  crop.  Oats  make  from  20 
to  75  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  growing  in  this 
immediate  part  has  not  proved  satisfactory 
for  a  number  of  years.  Millet  and  sorghum 
grow  to  perfection.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
smooth  and  almost  entirely  free  from  stumps 
and  stones.  All  kinds  of  Improved  farm 
machinery  can  be  successfully  used.  Any 
good  farm  hand  can  cultivate  from  40  to  50 
acres  in  corn  and  the  cotton,  and  even  more 
by  hiring  a  little  through  the  cotton  chopping 
season.  An  average  crop  for  one  man  Is  10 
bales  of  cotton,  with  corn  and  hay  sufHcientto 
run  a  small  farm.  Of  course,  one  hand  can 
make  as  much  as  two  can  gather.  The  price 
of  lands  here  ranges  from  810  to  $30  per  acre, 
and  where  it  lies  near  the  larger  towns  it  runs 
as  high  as  8100  per  acre.  This  county  has 
four  railroads,  two  trunk  lines  and  two  branch 
lines.  I  think  society  here  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  any  of  the  states. 
Farm  hands  get  from  $16  to  $20  per  month,  day 
laborers  get  SI  to  $1.25  and  board  during  cotton 
chopping  and  harvesting  season.  Cotton 
picking  through  the  fall  ranges  from  50  cents 
up  to  81  pe'  hundred,  and  board,  owing  to  the 
amount  made  and  the  demand  for  pickers. 
The  soil  here  is  extremely  productive ;  fertil- 
izei's  ai'&never  used,  except  for  the  garden,  and 
but  for  the  fact  that  this  country  is  subject  to 
drouth  and  that  crops  are  cut  more  or  less 
most  every  year,  the  yield  would  simply  be 
enormous.  J.  H.  W. 

Hubbard,  Tex. 


PILLS.  V 

"Best  Liver  Fill  Made." 

FuU  particulars  free.  De.  L  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Boston, 

■■  CAI  r  FARMS  worth  $4,000.00  for  $1,000.00, 

L  ■  M  UP  OnLfc  owing  to  crop  failure,  that  in  good 

■  11  B       seasons  raise  40  bushels  of  wheat  and  80 

■  ■  ■bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Descriptive  list  10 
cents.  Chas.  R.  Woolle}',  Osborne,  Kansas. 


NIAGARA 

and  all  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality. 
Warranted  true.  liOW- 
est  rates.  Introducers 
of  the  new  Black  Grape 

  EATON. 

Also  other  SMAXX.  FRCTITS.  New  DesoriptiTe  Catalogue  Free.     T.  S.  HUBBABD  CO.,  FBJBDOSIA,  S.Y. 
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Home  Grown,  Honest,  Relialble. 

1  offer  you  my  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
I  FK£!E.  Note  the  immense  variety  of  seed  it  con- 
tains, and  that  all  the  best  novelties  are  there.  Not 
much  mere  show  about  it  (you  don't  plant  pictures) 
ibut  fine  engravings  from  photographs  of  scores  of  the 
choice  vegetables  I  have  introduced.   Would  it  not 
be  well  to  get  the  seed  of  these  from  first  hands?  To  be  the 
oldest  firm  in  the  United  States  making  mail  and  express 
business  a  specialty  proves  reliability.    Honest  and  hon- 
orable dealing  is  the  only  foundation  this  can  rest  on.  My  Cata- 
logue is  FREE  as  usual.  A  matter  on  second  page  of  cover  will 
interest  my  customers.  J,  J.  H.  GREGORV  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


IPOMEA  PAN DU RATA, 

HARDY  DAY-BLOOeNNG  MOON  FLOWER. 

Grows  from  bulbs.  Lives  out  all  winter.  Increases  in 
size  and  beauty  each  year.  Blooms  uieht  and  day.  The 
flowers  are  six  inches  across,  and  very  fragrant. 

RED  RIDINC-HOOD  PANSY. 

Most  beautiful  of  this  popular  flower.  Large  size,  deep 
red  color.  Hazel  eye,  edged  with  shining  gold. 
Z.  HAAGEANA  fl.  pi.  (GOIiDEN  CLOTH.) 
vgjj^  A  beautiful  shrubby  plant  two  feet  high.   A  mass  of 

 ejANSTJ  bright  golden  flowers  frotn  .Tune  to  December.   

WILSON'S  SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE  AND  LIVE-STOCK  ANNUAL  FOR  1891. 
116  pages,  200  fine  engravings,  handsome  colored  plates,  full  of  useful  information.  The  most  reliable  catalogue 
published  All  theoh  PCIIITC  in  postage  stamps.  A  valuable  collection  of  BULBS  AND  SEEDS 
?bove  sent  by  maU  for  Address  SANIUl  " 


lEL  WILSON,  MECHANICSVILLE,  PA. 
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Some  I 
Hints,  i 


I  PLANTING  FLOWERS 

i  /I fin  'f  Hlir't'l/  Flower-planting  over  two-thirds  of  our  broad  country,  prospers  until  ■ 

■  ■'"#/  C  nUlljf  after  June.  Consider  your  plans,  and  when  ready,  plant  freely, there  g 
5  are  many  varieties  to  choose  from;  plant  thickly  and  the  weeds  will  have  no  place;  plant  ■ 
1  for  sunshine,  for  shade,  for  hardiness,  for  color,  for  fragrance,  for  cutting;  and  your  beds  | 
I  and  borders  will  be  a  joy  till  snow  flies.  OUR  NEW  GUIDE,  124  pages,  FREE  TO  ALL,  | 
1  describes  and  offers  the  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Seeds  to-do  it  successfully.  Our  new  Monthly  | 
1  Magazine  "Success  with  Flowers,"  25c.  a  year,  will  show  the  way — Sample  copies  free.  1 

I  ORDERS  BY  MAIL  POST  PAID,  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED  to  all  Post  Offices.  | 

■  THE  DINGEE  &,  CONARD  CC^^is^edsmS  —  WEST  GROVE,  PA.  1 
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Every  FARMER  Boy 

Will  hail  with  delight  my  new  Wonder 
Melon,  City  of  ifexico,  and  will  be  glad  to 
Bend  15c.  for  a  package  from  which  to 
grow  200  great,  glorious,  early  meloDB. 

FARM  SEEDS. 

How  wonid  134  bo.  of  Oats  (my  Bonanza 

Data    took   the    American  Aqrinilturiet 

prize  of  S500  In  sold  for  toe  biggest 
yield,  cropping  134  on.  per  acre).  40  bn. 
Wheat,  60  bo.  Barley,  ino  bo.  Com,  end 
3i.)(i  to  MK)  bu.  Potatoes  suit  you  at  present 
high  prices.  SALZER'S  Northern- 
Grown  Seeds  p''0(Zuce  thrm  every  time. 

60,000  Bushels 
Seed  Potatoes  Cheap, 

35  Packages  Earliest  Vegetables, 
sufficient  for  a  family,  postpaid.  SI  .OO. 

My  new  Catalorjueis  eiefinntly  iUmtrntf<L 
and  contaiufl  several  brilliant  colored 
plates  painted  from  nature,  which,  when 
trained,  would  make  fine  parlor  orua- 
ments.  tSend  5c.  for  same,  or  we  will  send 
Catalogue  and  grain  samples  apon  receipt 
of  8c. »  or  Catalogue  and  package  of 
City  of  Mexico  Melon  for  15  cts. 
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BS-EEAD  THIS  SOTIGE.'=®a 

QaestioDs  from  regular  subscribers  o£  Fabm  axd 
FiEESiDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation UDon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  jjostage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  iniiuirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessarr.  Queries  mast  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Ponltry  Jonrnal  Wanted.— IST.  C.  F., 
Fairbank' Iowa.  Send  for  a  sample  copy  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  ParUersburg,  Pa. 

To  Kill  Prairie  ©ogs.— R.  E.  H.,  Deer- 
field,   .  Soak  balls  of  cotton  or  yarn  in  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  and  put  them  into  the 
holes.  Cover  the  holes  up  carefully,  so  that  the 
fumes  cannot  escape. 

Applying:  Jfitrate.— A.  D.  W.,  Artondale, 
Wash.,  wants  to  know  how  to  apply  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  soil  and  how  to  mix  it. 

Reply  BY  Joseph  :— Don't  mix  it.  Sow  as 
you  would  sow  wheat  by  hand. 

White-'Wine  Vinegar.— D.  A.,  Cohoes,  N. 
Y.  To  make  white-wine  vinegar,  mash  twenty 
pounds  of  raisins  and  add  ten  gallons  of  water; 
let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  a  month,  aud 
you  will  have  a  pure  article  of  fine  quality. 

Mineral  Rods.- T.  F.  W.,  Auburn,  W.  Va., 
asks  if  there  is  sueli  a  thing  as  a  mineral  rod, 
by  which  gold  and  silver  can  be  located. 

Reply  :— No.  If  there  were,  all  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  would  have  been  located  long 
ago.  This  is  one  of  the  harmless  humbugs  of 
the  good  old  days. 

Breeders  of  Gnernsejr  Cattle.— S.  L.  D., 
Martinsbnrg,  \V.  Va.,  asks  for  the  names  of 
breeders  of  Guernseys.  Address  L.  W.  Led- 
vard,  Cazeuovia,  N.  Y.;  Levi  P.  Morton,  Rhine- 
beck,  X.  Y.;  E.  N.  Howell,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.; 
G.  H.  Davison.  Millbrook,  N.  Y.;  orP«T.  Clapp, 
Kenosha,  "Wisconsin. 

Sor^hnm  Cane  for  Fodder.- P.  W.  R., 
Christiansburg,  \'a.  Sorghum  cane  makes  ex- 
cellent fodderr  It  has  one  advantage  over  corn; 
it  will  grow  well  in  a  drierseason.  Good  crops 
have  been  grown  in  the  arid  districts  of  the 
west  when  the  seasons  were  so  drv  that  corn 
failed. 

Fertilizer  for  Sweet  CcTrn.—M.  H.,  Penn- 
sylvania, also  asks  what  fertilizer  should  be 
used  for  sweet  corn  on  sandy  loam.  Any  high- 
grade,  special  vegetable  manure,  applied  along 
the  rows  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  pounds  per  acre,  and  perhaps  more, 
will  help  your  crop.  In  some  cases,  even  plain 
superphosphates  would  do. 

Sorg'ham  for  Ensilage.— "We  have  re- 
ceived several  inquiries  about  the  use  of  sor- 
ghum for  ensilage,  and  would  like  to  have 
replies  from  those  who  have  used  it.  Sorghum 
Is  a  valuable  forage  crop  in  sections  of  the 
country  too  dry  for  corn.  We  know  of  no 
reason  why  it  would  not  make  good  ensilage, 
but  before  recommending  it,  would  like  to  have 
the  e.xperience  of  those  who  have  tried  it. 

Sen  Mannre  and  Unleacbed  Asbes.— J.C. 
T.,  Rich  wood,  Va.,  asks  if  hen  manure  and  un- 
leached  ashes  will  make  a  good  fertilizer  for 
potatoes,  strawberries  and  vegetables.  Cer- 
tainly. But  do  not  mix  them  before  applying. 
The  ashes  will  set  the  ammonia  free  and 
much  of  it  will  be  lost.  Apply  each  separately 
•rind  the  soil  will  absorband  s»J^ttie-=Tiunonia. 
Mix  ypur  he;;  mecnure  with  muck  or  dry  dirt. 

Silos  and  Silage.— M.  E.  N".,Leetonia,  Ohio, 
writes:  "(1)  Should  ensilage  be  salted  when 
put  in  a  silo?  (2)  Will  plaster  and  cement  do 
for  walls?  (3)  Is  raining  the  best  way  to  take 
the  ensilage  out  to  feed?  (4)  Must  the  silo  be 
watertight?" 

Reply:— (1)  Ensilage  is  not  salted.  (2)  Yes. 
(3)  No.  Take  it  off  the  top.  (4)  It  need  not  be. 
Send  to  this  office  for  "Silos  and  Silage.  "Price, 
25  cents. 

Source  of  Springs.— J.  K.,  Freeport,  Neb., 
asks:  "Are  springs  supplied  from  the  ocean 
or  from  rain  ?  What  is  the  source  of  water  in 
artesian  wells?" 

Reply: — Springs  and  wells  get  their  supply 
from  rain.  Springs  and  artesian  wells  are 
supplied  from  reservoirs  on  higher  ground, 
sometimes  far  distant.  A  text  book  on  geology 
will  give  illustrations  that  explain  artesian, 
wells.  ^ 

Onions  after  Onions.— J.  K.,  Iowa,  asks 
whether  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  onions  in 
the  same  place  year  after  year.  It  is  not.  Ro- 
tation is  the  best  and  safest  way  for  all  crops, 
with  hardly  an  exception.  Where  the  same 
crop,  or  plants  of  the  same  family,  are  planted 
year  after  year,  insect  enemies  and  the  diseases 
of  that  particular  plant  usually  soon  accumu- 
late, and  make  the  life  of  the  grower  anything 
but  pleasant  and  easj-. 

Onions  from  Sets.— 6.  H.  A.,  Iowa,  writes  : 
"What  success  could  I  expect  from  Wethers- 
field  onion  sets  of  the  size  of  a  walnut?" 

Reply  BY  Joseph  :— It  depends  upon  what 
thelnquirer  intends  to  grow.  If  onion  seed,  he 
could  grow  it  by  planting  such  sets,  for  the 
majority  would  go  to  seed  at  once.  Whether 
such  seed  be  desirable  or  not,  or  could  thus  be 
produced  at  a  profit,  is  another  question.  If 
bunching  onions  Is  what  our  friend  is  after,  he 
would  probably  be  disappointed  by  the  out- 
come. 

Fertilizer.— C.  H.,  Wheatland,  Iowa,  asks:  ' 
"What  kind  of  commercial  fertilizer  would  I 
you  recommend  for  spring  wheat  to  apply  on 
fall  plowing?  Where  can  it  be  obtained?" 

Reply:— "i'ou  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
land  in  good  condition  by  the  use  of  manures  ! 
that  are  accessible  in  your  locality;  but  for  a  ' 
commercial  fertilizer  we  would  recommend 
you  to  use  dry  tankage.  This  can  be  bought 
of  your  nearest  rendering  establishment.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  from  dealers  In  fertilizers 
in  Chicago. 

Tin  Plate.— C.  N.,  Darlington,  Wis.,  writes: 
"What  is  tin  plate?  There  isso  much  jangling 
in  politics  about  It.  Is  it  plain  sheet-Iron  or 
is  it  already  tinned  when  imported  ? 

Reply:— Tin  plate  is  a  thin  sheetof  iron, 
coated  on  both  sides  with  a  thin  film  of  tin.  It 
is  tinned  before  imported,  and  Is  ready  for  the 
tinner's  use.  The  jangling  is  about  establish- 
ing the  industry  of  tinning  the  plates  in  this 
country.  Within  the  past  few  months  it  has 
been  established,  and  promises  to  grow  until 
this  country  prepares  all  the  tin  plate  it  needs. 

Permanent  Pasture  .\.S.  I.,  Hope  wood, 

Pa.,  writes:  "I  have  a  piece  of  land  I  plowed 
last  December  and  want  to  put  It  In  permanent 
pasture.  I  want  to  sow  it  in  oat.s  and  grass. 
Would  you  please  inform  me  through  vour 
paper  if  It  will  hurl  the  set  of  grass  to  pasture 
it  this  summer  when  the  oats  get  about  six 
Inches  high  ?  I  do  not  care  for  the  oats  crop, 
so  I  get  a  good  set  of  grass." 

Reply  :— Sow  a  mixture  of  grasses  early  next 
spring,  and  do  not  sow  oats  at  all.  If  the  weeds 
come  up,  run  the  mower  over  the  field.  Do 
not  pasture  It  until  fall,  and  then  verv  lightly. 
This  win  be  your  surest  way  to  get"  a  good, 
permanent  pasture. 


Night  Soil.— Old  Subscriber,  Nutley,  N.  J., 
writes :  "I  have  a  lot  of  nightsoil,  mixed  with 
coal  ashes,  so  it  can  be  handled.  For  what 
crops  Is  it  best  suited?  Or  what  should  I  put 
with  it  to  make  it  most  suitable  for  corn,  po- 
tatoes or  grass  ?"  ^ 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Night  soil  is  a  complete 
manure,  and  usually  quite  rich  and  valuable. 
If  mixed  with  coal  ashes,  peat,  dry  earth  or 
similar  absorbents,  so  as  to  be  inoffensive,  it 
needs  no  other  preparation  or  admixture,  and 
it  may  be  used  on  any  of  the  general  farm  or 
garden  crops  with  good  results. 

Second  Crop  Seed  Potatoes.— R.  W.  H., 
GateCity,  Oklahoma,  writes  :  "Ma.v  early  crop 
oflrish  potatoes  be  planted  as  seed  for  second 
crop  same  year?  I  have  tried  it  two  seasons  in 
succession  and  failed  to  get  a  stand.  A  gar- 
dener suggested  to  me;  let  potatoes  get  ripe, 
lay  up  in  the  wind  until  the  potatoes  become 
green  and  they  will  come  every  time.  How  is 
this?" 

Reply*:— Tennessee  growers  find  it  very 
profitable  to  raise  a  second  crop  the  same  year 
for  seed.  Your  soil  and  climate  may  not  he 
adapted  to  it.  The  plan  of  "greening"  pola- 
toes  is  followed  by  many  successful  growers. 

Flax  Straws.— M.  P.  G.,Windsor,Mo., writes: 
"I  think  it  my  duty  to  correct  a  mistake,  by 
someone,  in  the  use  of  flax  straw.  The  answer 
was  that  y;  was  no  good,  which  I  know,  by 
four  years'  experience  and  observation,  to  be  a 
mistake.  The  chaff  is  very  rich  feed  for  horses 
or  cattle.  It  will  fatten  dry  cattle  right  along. 
We  save  all  the  straw  carefully,  and  let  the 
stock  eat  it  down,  in  a  lot  for  that  purpose. 
When  well  rotted,  it  makes  a  rich  manure  to 
return  to  the  fields.  No  danger  of  exhausting 
the  soil  by  that  plan." 

Reply  :— It  is  the  seed  that  is  left  in  the  chaff 
that  makes  it  rich.  The  query  answered  was 
about  the  straw. 

Killing  an  Osnge-Orange  Fence. — A.  6. 

C,  Millwood,  Kan.,  in  answer  to  a  query, 
writes:  "Killing  out  an  old  hedge  fence  (osage 
orange)  is  a  serious  undertaking.  Grubbing 
out  will  rarely  succeed,  as  the  broken  ends  of 
the  roots,  that  may  run  twenty  or  more  feet 
away,  often  throw  up  new  plants.  The  most 
certain  plan  is  to  go  toyourgrocerand  get  him 
to  save  you  the  brine  from  the  fish  barrels. 
Cut  the  hedge  to  the  ground  in  July  or  August, 
and  pour.from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  the  strong 
brine  upon  each  of  the  slumps.  After  the 
hedge  is  cut,  strike  the  axe  so  as  to  split  the 
stump  in  quarters.  This  will  facilitate  the 
entrance  of  the  salt.  Every  two  or  three 
weeks  all  sprouts  should  be  trimmed  off." 

Quantity  of  Hen  Manure.- W.  P.,  Kings- 
ton, N.  J.,  writes:  "I  have  spread  fifteen 
bushels  of  hen  manure  ou  a  piece  of  ground 
one  hundred  by  ten  feet,  where  I  intend  to 
plant  onions.   Will  this  be  too  much  ?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— This  is  a  tremendous 
dose,  approaching  the  rate  of  perhaps  sixteen 
tons  per  acre.  If  the  sluS"  consists  mostly  of 
the  clear  droppings,  and  is  in  a  dry  and  well 
preserved  condition,  such  an  application  may 
mean  six  hundred  pounds  or  more  each  of 
phosphoric  acid  aird  nitrogen,  and  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  potash  per  acre.  Be  sure  ,to 
mix  this  manure  very  thoroughly  with  the 
soil— best  by  means  of  the  disk  pulverizer, 
followed  by  the  Acme  harrow. 

Remedy  for  Cutworms.- W.  S.  C,  Ne-  i 
braska,  asks  for  a  remedy  for  the  cutworms 
that  infest  his  land.  He  finds  poisoned  baits 
objectionable.  What  I  could  advise  to  do  in 
this  case  is  to  plant  the  land  with  beans  as 
early  in  the  season  as  safe,  and  after  the  plants 
have  come  up,  have  the  whole  ground  hunted 
over  for  the  worms  every  morning.  They  will 
easily  be  found  near  the  plants  freshly  cut  off. 
Hunt  up  the  worms  in  this  manner  every 
morning  this  way  for  a  week  or  so,  and  destroy 
them.  It  will  probably  be  safe  enough  then  to 
plant  the  intended  crop.  If  this  process  is 
considered  too  laborious,  put  the  crop  on  soil 
not  infested,  and  starve  the  worms  out  on  the 
infested  fields  by  growing  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive crops  of  buckwheat,  and  nothing  else, 
on  them,  for  one  season. 

Applying  Manure.— Mrs.  H>,  Idaho,writes : 
"Our  great  experimenters  advise  to  cart  the 
manure  out  upon  the  land  green.  I  do  not 
understand  this.  I  compost  mine  and  plow 
it  in  eight  or  ten  inches  deep ;  and  so  mj-  lands 
are  clean  and  yield  forty  bushels  of  wheat. 
My  neighbors  plow  it  in  fresh,  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  and  they  have  plenty  of  weeds 
and  raise  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— It's  a  simple  thing. 
Merely  to  keep  up  soil  fertility  and  prevent 
loss  of  fertilizing  materials,  put  the  manure 
back  to  the  fields  as  fast  as  made.  If  we  want 
immediate  results  after  application  and  pre- 
vent weed  seeding,  compost  it,  although  some 
ferlllity  will  thereby  be  lost.  But  In  any  case, 
I  would  prefer  to  have  the  manure  mixed  with 
the  top  soil,  rather  than  to  plow  it  in  deep. 

Celery  in  California.— E.  R.  J.,  Humboldt 
county,  Cal.,  writes:  "Please  give  some  in- 
structions how  to  raise  and  blanch  celery 
nicely." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  climatic  conditions  in  California  to 
know  at  what  season  of  the  year  celery  should 
be  sown  and  set  in  open  ground.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  readers  in  that  stale  will  give  this 
information.  1  would  always  advise  people 
who  have  no  experience  whatever  in  the  cul- 
ture of  vegetables,  to  be  guided,  in  the  begin- 
ning at  least,  by  the  advice  of  their  neighbors 
who  have  some  experience.  Make  your  first 
trial  in  celery  growing  for  home  use  with  the 
White  Plume.  Raise  plants  in  seed  bed,  and 
transplant  In  rows  three  feet  apart,  having 
plants  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Vine  Disease.— A.  J.  W.,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
asks  :  "Why  Is  it  that  my  garden  will  not 
produce  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins,  etc.? 
The  plants  come  up  and  live  for  awhile,  but 
just  before  bearing,  turn  yellow  and  die.  The 
ground  is  in  good  order,  \ybatcan  I  do  in  this 
case?"  ^ 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— The  trouble,  probably,  is 
melon  leaf  blight,  and  I  hardly  know  what 
treatment  to  prescribe.  The  disease  is  of  a 
somewhat  mysterious  nature.  Your  ground 
is  probably  full  of  the  blight  spores,  and  it 
may  be  best  to  give  up  vine  growing  for  a  few 
years  until  the  infection  has  died  out.  Possibly 
the  application  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas) 
to  the  soil,  or  spraying  the  vines  early  and 
often  with  copper  sulphate  .solutions  may 
help  you  ;  but  this  as  yet  is  all  conjecture. 

Root  Crops  on  Muck.— G.  N.  C,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Are  mangels,  rutabagos  and 
carrots  very  likely  to  succeed  on  shallow 
muck?  How  would  such  soil  be  suited  to 
beans?  What  is  the  best  way  of  making  a 
storage-room  for  roots  in  basement  of  barn?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— If  the  muck  soil  has 
good  subsoil  drainage,  and  is  enriched  with 
the  needed  amount  of  fertilizers,  especially  of 
the  minerals,  by  application  of  compost  or 
wood  ashes,  or  bouedust  and  potash  salts, 
mangels  and  other  root  crops  would  most  likel.v 
do  very  well.  The  soil  being  shallow,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  select  the  shallow-rooted 
varieties  of  mangels  and  carrots.  Ordinary 
beans  would  also  succeed  under  the  conditions 
named.  The  basement  of  a  barn  can  easily  be 
arranged  for  a  storage- room  for  root  crops."  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  make  it  frost  proof,  by 
doable  walls  and  celling,  etc. 


Mangel-'W'nrtzel  Culture.- R.  A.  B.,  West 
Rushville,  Ohio,  writes:  "Please  give  method 
of  growing,  storing  aud  feeding  mangels,  nam- 
ing best  variety  for  clay  soil." 

Reply  by'  Joseph  :— Manure  the  ground  well 
with  yard  manure  that  is  free  from  weed  seeds, 
plow  deep  and  make  a  smooth,  mellow  seed 
bed.  Plant  seed  in  drills  three  feet  apart, 
firming  well.  Give  clean  and  thorough 
cultivation.  Thin  plants  to  one  foot  apart. 
Pull  before  freezing,  store  in  underground 
barn  or  root  cellar,  or  in  pits  outdoors,  like 
potatoes.  I  prefer  the  Yellow  Globe  varieties 
to  all  others,  although  the  sugar  beets  have  a 
greater  nutritive  value,  and  are  preferred  by 
many  growers  on  that  account.  Feed  regular- 
ly and  liberally  lo  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
Mangels  are  also  good  for  poultry,  either 
boiled  and  mixed  with  bran  and  meal,  or 
chopped  up  raw  for  variety. 

Soapsuds.- J.  B.  I.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y., 
writes:  "1  have  a  chance  to  get  the  soapsuds 
from  an  adjoining  woolen-mill  upon  my  land. 
The  soap  used  is  made  of  caustic  potash  and 
cotton-seed  oil.  They  use  about  100  pounds  a 
day,  in  about  1.200  gallons  of  water,  to  wash 
2,000  pounds  of  unwashed  domestic  wool. 
What  would  it  be  worth  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
what  would  be  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of 
applying  it?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— The  suds  are,  of  course, 
rich  in  potash  aud  nitrogen,  and  I  think  could 
he  in  someway  utilized  to  give  excel  lent  results 
for  vegetables  and  fruits.  Still,  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say  in  regard  to  mode  of  application. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  Farm  a>'D 
Fireside  will  be  able  to  offer  ad  vice.  1  should 
trj' to  convey  it  to  the  fields  and  distribute  it 
evenly  by  means  of  a  system  of  tile  placed 
just  below  the  reach  of  the  plow. 

Fertilizer  for  Onions.— J.  E.,  Tennessee, 
asks:  "How  much  of  a  fertilizer,  branded  as 
follows:  moisture,  12.36  per  cent.;  phosphoric 
acid,  soluble,  7.74  per  cent.,  reverted,  2.22  per 
cent.,  insoluble,  1.78  per  cent.;  nitrogen,  2.74 
per  cent.,  equal  to  ammonia,  3.33  per  cent.; 
potash  from  muriate,  3.39  per  cent,  should  I 
use  for  onions  on  land  that  will  produce  a  fair 
crop  without  fertilizers?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— This  fertilizeris  perhaps 
belter  suited  for  grain  farms  than  vegetable 
gardens  or  onion  patches.  It  has  a  great  deal 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  hardly  enough  nitro- 
gen aud  potash,  and  the  latter  not  in  the  best 
form.  Still,  as  you  have  it  on  hand  and  the 
land  is  in  good  condition  anyway,  put  on  a  ton, 
and  it  will  probably  give  good  results.  Of 
course,  I  expect  there  is  plenty  of  humus  in 
the  soil.  The  fertilizer  in  question  should  be 
bought  at  about  £32  per  ton. 

Rye  as  Creen  Manure.- M.  H.,  Franklin 
county,  Pa.,  asks:  "When  is  the  best  time  to 
plow  under  a  sod  of  rye?  Would  an  applica- 
tion of  lime,  say  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  b«  of 
benefit?" 

Reply*  BY  Joseph:— All  green  crops  for  ma- 
nure should  be  plowed  under  when  the  soli 
has  become  warm— any  time  iu  springorearly 
summer.  Warmth  is  needed  for  the  decay  of 
the  green  stuff,  and  so  is  air  and  moisture. 
Plow  in  shallow.  The  application  of  lime — 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or  more  bushels  per  acre — 
will  promote  decay  and  aid  in  fitting  the  rye 
for  food  for  the  succeeding  crop.  The  only 
thing,  however,  that  is  really  added  to  the 
soil  by  rye  is  a  little  humus  (carbon).  Clover 
or  peas  would  also  add  nitrogen.  The  min- 
erals, potash  and  phosphoric  acid  must  be 
added  in  other  forms  from  the  outside,  as  iu 
ashes,  pliosphales,  potash  salts,  etc. 

Composting  Manure.— F.  M.  S.,  Belle- 
ville, III.,  writes:  "What  do  you  think  about 
sprinkling  lime  through  horse  manure  and 
straw  as  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  stable,  to  help 
decompose  the  manure?  Do  you  think  that 
the  lime  would  destroy  any  of  the  qualities 
that  are  in  the  manure." 

Reply  :— If  you  intend  to  leave  the  manure 
in  large  piles"  outside  the  stable  windows,  it 
won't  do  at  all  to  mix  lime  or  ashes  with  it. 
They  will  help  decompose  it  but  will  also  set 
free  the  ammonia  and  it  will  be  lost  by  evap- 
oration. If  you  make  a  regular  compost  heap 
and  cover  it  with  earth  to  absorb  and 
hold  the  ammonia,  you  can  use  lime  aud 
ashes  lo  advantage.  Sprinkle  laiid  plaster  or 
gypsum  freely  around  your  stable  and  over 
the  manure,  as  it  will  absorb  and  save  the 
ammonia  thai  escapes  so  easily  from  heating 
stable  manure. 

Overproduction  of  Prunes.— L.  W.,  Hal- 
sey,  Oregon,  writes:  "There  is  a  question 
exciting  the  land  owners  on  the  Pacific  coast 
very  much— prune  culture.  Thousands  of  acres 
are"  planted  to  prunes  yearly.  Is  there  not 
dangerthat  when  these  large  prune  orchards 
come  to  bearing  that  the  supply  will  exceed  the 
demand?  Or  is  there  a  deficiency  of  soil  and 
climate  adapted  to  the  growing  of  prunes  in 
the  area  of  the  United  Slates  ?" 

Reply:— No  prophecy  regarding  the  subject 
is  of  any  value.  There  is,  of  course,  a  possi- 
bility of  temporary  overproduction  of  prunes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  market  for  the  fine 
fruits  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  constantly  and 
rapidly  enlarging.  Prune  culture  has  one 
special  advantage— the  prodnct  does  not  have 
to  be  used  as  fast  as  the  fruit  ripens.  It  can 
be  prepared  for  market  and  kept  a  long  time. 
As  your  product  increases,  it  will  be  intro- 
duced into  new  markets  and  the  demand  for 
it  carefully  cultivated. 

Espassette  Clover.- E.  M.  B.,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.  Yon  can  obtain  the  seed  from  the 
seedsmen  who  advertise  in  our  columns.  It  is 
the  same  as  Sainfoin,  and  you  may  see  it  ad- 
vertised under  that  name  in  seed  catalogue.s. 
It  is  a  leguminous  plant  that  is  well  known 
and  much  cultivated  iusorae  parts  of  Europe, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  very 
well  in  this  country.  Prof.  Beal  says:  "In 
France  this  plant  is  much  grown  to  Improve 
poor,  hungry  land,  and  will  last  four  to  seven 
years  in  succession.  It  is  employed  for  soil- 
ing, for  pasture,  or  made  into  hay  after  the 
manner  of  red  clover.  The  seed  Is  sold  in  two 
forms,  that  covered  with  the  short,  wrinkled 
pod,  and  that  which  has  been  separated  from 
the  pod.  In  England  it  Is  considered  a  very 
suitable  plant  for  calcareous  soils."  It  would 
be  well  for  you  to  experiment  with  it  In  a 
small  way  at  first,  and  find  out  whether  or  not 
it  is  adapted  to  your  soil  and  climate.  We 
think  it  requires  about  two  thirds  of  a  bushel 
of  seed  for  an  acre. 

Flax.— R.  E.  W.,  Westola,  Kan.  Any  well- 
drained,  deeply-plowed  and  thoroughly-pul- 
verized soil  that  is  adapted  to  oats  will  grow  a 
good  crop  of  fla.x.  In  your  state  it  Is  succes.s- 
fully  grown  as  the  first  crop  on  broken  sod. 
The"  ground  should  he  made  as  fine,  mellow 
and  smooth  as  possible.  The  seed  is  sown 
broadcast  and  brushed  or  harrowed  in  lightly. 
Flax  should  be  sown  abput  corn-planting  tlnie 
or  a  little  earlier.  If  the  crop  is  intended  for 
seed  alone,  two  or  three  pecks  per  acre  are 
sufllclent;  if  intended  for  fibre,  two  to  three 
bushels  are  required.  When  sown  thickly,  a 
finer  fibre  In  larger  quantity  Is  produced.  It 
can  be  harvested  with  a  twine  binder  adjusted 
to  cut  quite  clo.se  to  the  ground.  It  is  threshed 
with  an  ordinary  grain  thresher.  When  raised 
for  the  fibre,  the  top  part  of  each  sheaf  is  cut 
off  in  a  cutting-box,  and  the  bundle  of  flax 
straw  left  straight  and  convenient  for  further 
handling.  The  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion at  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn,,  has  recently 


published  a  bulletin  thai  is  a  complete  treatise 
on  flax  culture.  It  is  mailed  free  to  the  res- 
idents of  Minnesota  who  make  application. 
We  presume  that  you  could  obtain  one  by  ac- 
companying your  application  with  stamp. 

Rye  for  Green  Manuring.- C.   G.  S., 

Granville,  III.,  writes:  "Is  there  any  such 
thing  as  spring  rye?  If  so,  where  could  it  beob- 
lained?  How  would  it  do,  where  a  person  has 
a  Dieee  of  corn  ground  that  is  in  good  shape 
and  wants  to  raise  corn  on  the  same  ground 
for  a  number  of  years,  lo  sow  rye  just  before 
plowing  the  corn  the  last  time,  pasture  it 
in  the  fall  and  winter,  then  let  grow  until  it 
got  a  good  start  in  the  spring  and  plow  it  under 
and  plant  corn  ?" 

Reply  :— You  can  get  spring  rye  of  seedmen 
who  advertise  in  our  columns.  Your  plan  of 
sowing  rye  to  turn  under  is  a  good  one,  but  it 
is  not  best  to  raise  corn  or  any  other  crop  on 
the  sameground  for  manyyearsin  succession. 
A  rotation  of  crops  is  much  better.  Pasture 
the  rye  lightly,  and  not  at  all  when  the  ground 
will  be  injured  by  the  tramping  of  stock.  If 
you  pasture  it  much  you  cannot  expect  to 
have  a  very  heavy  growth  to  turn  under. 

Kainit  and  tandpla-ster.- B.  H..  Fulton 
county.  Ark.,  writes :  "When  is  the  best  time 
to  sow  kainit,  when  sowing  seed  or  after  the 
plants  are  up,  in  the  hill  with  the  seed  or 
around?  Is  iandplaster  or  g.vpsum  a  good 
fertilizer  for  onions,  beets,  lettuce  and  other 
vegetables?" 

Reply  by*  Joseph  :— Kainit  for  ordinary 
crops  should  always  be  applied  in  the  fall, 
before  the  crop  is  planted.  This  is  a  case 
where  we  must  feed  the  soil  rather  than  the 
plant,  for  kainit,  like  muriate  of  potash,  con- 
tains chloride:  aud  this  may  possibly  do  injury 
to  the  plants  if  applied  in  liberal  doses.  You 
can  try  light  applications  without  fear  at  any 
time.  It  is  also  now  recommended  as  a  rem- 
edy for  maggots,  and  may  be  worth  the  trial. 
Gypsum  or  Iandplaster  sometimes  gives  good 
results  on  potatoes,  corn,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  but 
usually  we  have  little  use  for  it  in  the  garden. 
On  soils  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  or  need- 
ing the  solvent  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  acid 
phosphate  ^ay  prove  quite  beneficial.  But, 
as  I  say,  it  depends  on  the  soil  itself. 

Silo.— J.  A.  N.,  Kelly  Cross  Roads,  Iowa, 
writes:  "1  contemplate  building  a  silo,  and 
not  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
construction.  I  thought  I  would  give  you  my 
idea,  and  ask  you  for  further  information.  I 
have  a  bank  barn.  I  propose  to  build  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  barn,  on  two  sides. 
I  have  a  stone  wall  seven  feet  high;  this  I 
shall  cement.  The  balance  of  the  silo  I  in- 
tend to  board  up  with  two  thicknesses  of  inch 
boards,  and  tar-paper  between.  So  far  as  this 
plan  goes,  will  it  give  satisfaction?  Would 
you  advise  a  plank  fioor,  or  simply  cement  on 
the  ground  fioor?  When  it  is  filled,  must  the 
feed  be  taken  out  of  the  top,  or  can  I  have 
a  door  into  the  silo  on  the  ground  fioor?  Are 
corn  ears  cut  with  the  fodder  for  ensilage?" 

Reply  :— You  can  construct  a  silo  in  the  cor- 
ner of  your  barn.  You  will  not  need  a  plank 
floor  in  the  bottom.  For  taking  out  the  en- 
silage, make  doors  from  bottom  to  top,  almost 
convenient  side.  The  ears  are  cut  up  with  the 
fodder.  Send  twenty-five  cents  to  this  oflSce 
for  Prof.  Cook's  "Silo  and  Silage."  It  will  give 
you  full  instructions  about  building  and  filling 
silos. 

Orchard  Grass.- A.C.W..Hugo,  111. .writes  : 
"Farmers  in  Illinois  and  adjoining  states  are 
waking  up  lo  the  great  value  of  orchard  grass. 
There  is  an  orchard-grass  craze  coming  in  the 
West.  It  may,  however,  be  ten  or  twenty 
years  in  the  future  ;  but  it  is  sure  to  come.  I 
have  had  it  in  pasture  lands  for  fifteen  years, 
but  I  want  an  answer  in  your  query  depart- 
ment to  these  questions :  How  do  you  cut, 
handle  and  thresh  it  for  seed?  Is  extra  ma- 
chinery absolutely  necessary?  Will  not  some 
farmer  having  experience  tell  us  all  about  it?" 

Reply  :— Will  some  reader  kindly  tell  how 
it  Is  managed  when  grown  in  large  quantities? 
The  best  way  that  we  ever  heard  of  was  to  cut, 
bind  and  shock  it,  just  like  wheal  or  oats.  Let 
it  stand  in  the  shock  until  cured,  when  the 
seed  separates  very  readily  from  the  straw. 
Put  a  slat  platform  on  top  of  yonr  wagon-bed. 
Drive  alongside  of  the  shock,  place  a  sheaf  on 
the  slats  and  strike  the  top  end  a  few  blows 
with  a  slick,  which  will  knock  out  all  the  seed. 
It  is  not  accessary  to  unbind  the  sheaves.  Or, 
you  can  take  a  sheaf  in  the  hands,  and  strike 
the  top  end  on  a  barrel  a  few  times.  Or,  they 
can  be  hauled  lo  the  barn  and  the  seed  flailed 
out,  as  in  the  old  way  for  wheat.  Cut  it  before 
it  gets  dead  ripe,  or  much  of  the  seed  will  fall 
out  when  harvesting  it. 

Manure  and  Ashes.— G.  G.  B.,  Wisconsin, 
writes:  "I  have  hauled  stable  manure  to  a 
piece  of  sandy  soil  this  winter,  leaving  it  in 
small  piles,  so  it  can  be  easily  scattered  in  the 
spring.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  put  on  good, 
hardwood  ashes  and  Iandplaster  after  the 
manure  Is  all  scattered?  If  so,  how  much  of 
each  kind?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— In  the  first  place,  the 
stable  manure,  if  hauled  out  in  winter, 
should  have  been  scattered  evenly  over  the 
fields  at  once.  The  snows  and  rains  of  winter 
leach  out  a  large  part  of  the  soluble  plant 
foods,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  you 
have  this  fertility  in  spots,  where  the  manure 
piles  were,  aud  not  evenly  distributed  overthe 
whole  field.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  Iandplaster 
wheli  scattered  in  stables  and  over  fermenting 
manure  heaps.  Thus  employed,  it  absorbs  the 
fleeting  ammonia  and  purifies  the  stables. 
But  I  connot  see  what  good  plaster  would  do 
if  used  as  the  inquirer  proposes.  The  manure 
and  ashes  will  furnish  the  needed  plant  foods. 
Have  the  manure  plowed  under  and  then  ap- 
ply the  ashes  as  a  top  dressing,  at  the  rate  of 
from  ten  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre— tlie  more 
the  better— and  work  them  into  the  soil  by 
means  of  the  harrow. 

CATARRH  CAN'T  BE  CURED 

with  LOCAL  APPLIC.-VTIONS.  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seal  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure 
It  you  have  lo  lake  internal  remedies.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  aud  acts  di- 
rectly on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  no  quack  medicine.  It 
was  prescribed  by  one  of  the  best  physicians 
in  this  country  for  years,  and  Is  a  regular  pre- 
scription. It  is  composed  of  the  best  tonics 
known,  combined  with  the  best  blood  puri- 
fiers, acting  directly  on  the  mucous  surfaces. 
The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingredi- 
ents is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  catarrh.  Send  fortestimonials,  free. 
F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  druggists,  price  75  cents. 

Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16, 1891. 
The  Atlas  has  just  arrived.   We  are  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  I  am  happy  lo  say  it  has 
procured  you  two  new  subscribers. 

Mrs.  D.  .S.  Bcrdick. 


Ros!3.  Pa.,  Jan.  19.  1891. 
I  have  received  the  Peerless  -Atlas  of  the 
World.  It  is  a  valuable  and  instructive  book, 
informing  one  so  plainly  of  the  positions  and 
products  of  land  and  sea,  and  poplualion  of 
all  nations,  theirhisloryandhabits.  The  book, 
in  substance,  is  invaluable,  and  is  worthy 
a  place  In  any  library.       Anna  M.  Bbooks, 


April  1,  1891. 
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VETERINARY. 

•*56<G^n ducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.)3f*- 

Veterinarian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Professor  of  veterinary  Surgery 
in  Ohio  State  University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  "Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Betmers,  35  King  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Garget.— M.  L.  F.,  Lovers,  .    The  best 

advice  1  can  give  yoil,  Is  to  milk  often  and  in 
a  thorough  manner,  until  all  "lumps"  have 
been  removed  and  no  more  of  them  make  their 
appearance. 

Splint.— I.  H.,  Westfleld,  111.  Splint  In- 
quiries have  recently  been  answered  so  often 
that  to  save  space  and  to  avoid  tedious  repeti- 
tions, I  have  to  refer  you  to  recent  numbers 
of  this  paper. 

Dehorning  Cattle.— \V.  R.,  Verndale, 
Minn.  I  regard  dehorning  as  a  cruel  and  use- 
less operation,  and  therefore  shall  not  do  any- 
thing to  promote  its  execution.  If  oue  prefers 
cattle  without  horns,  there  are  plenty  of 
muleys  to  breed  from. 

Broken  Hip.— A.  M,  R.,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 
Your  colt,  it  seems,  has  a  broken  hip  (fracture 
of  the  external  angleof  theilium,orhip-bone). 
The  lameness  will  gradually  disappear,  and 
the  animal  may  make  a  good  working  horse. 
Nothing  can  be  done  in  regard  to  the  fracture. 
The  strong  musclel  attached  to  the  external 
angle  of  the  ilium  have  pulled  the  fractured 
piece  downward. 

■Weakness.- J.  P.,  Peoa,  Utah.  The  weak- 
ness and  lameness  you  complain  of  may  be 
due  to  rhachitis.  If  such  is  the  case  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  diet  of  the  animal. 
Sound  and  suitable  food,  proper  keeping  and 
voluntary  exercise  will  effect  an  improve- 
ment, and  may  be  a  cure,  provided  the  morbid 
changes  produced  are  not  yet  such  as  to  make 
a  restoration  impossible. 

Destroyed  the  Roots  of  the  Hair.— D. 

W.  D.,  Champion,  Pa.,  writes :  "I  have  a  colt 
that  had  a  fistula,  and  X  blistered  it.  It  took 
the  hair  ofl',  and  it  won't  grow  out  again.  What 
■win  be  good  to  make  it  grow?" 

Answer:- When  the  roots  of  the  hair  have 
once  been  destroyed— it  is  immaterial  whether 
by  a  blister  or  bysomething  else— no  new  hair 
can  grow  or  be  made  to  grow. 

Ringworm.— H.  R.,  Seckman,  Mo.  Soften 
the  crusts  with  oil,  or  with  soap  and  warm 
water;  then  apply,  once  a  day,  either  a  five- 
per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  paint  the 
crusts  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Subject  the 
stable,  troughs,  mangers,  stanchions,  etc.,  to  a 
thorough  cleaning;  because  the  disease  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  which,  or  the  spores  of 
which,  lurk  somewhere  in  the  stable. 

■Wool-eating  liambs.— J.  S.  W.,  Burnside, 
Pa.  There  must  be  sometliing  wrong  in  regard 
to  the  food  and  the  keeping  of  the  lambs. 
Their  food,  especially,  without  question,  lacks 
some  essential  constituents.  If  your  lambs 
again  commence  to  eat  wool,  change  their 
diet  and  take  them  at  once  to  another  place 
and  the  thing  will  stop.  Of  course,  such  wool 
balls  are  indigestible,  and  close  the  dofunny  of 
the  intestines. 

■Veterinar,v  Books  Wanted.— J.   E.  Z., 

Brunswick,  Mo.  If  you  desire  books,  please 
write  to  a  bookseller  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
or  some  other  place,  ask  him  to  send  you  a 
catalogue,  and  then  take  your  choice  ;  pick  out 
what  you  want  and  order  It.  I  cannot  and 
will  not  recommend  books,  because  what  I 
may  value,  I  know  you  would  discard,  and  the 
kind  of  books  you  want,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with,  because  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  read  them. 

Coennrns  Cerebralis.— A.  J.  T.,  Winches- 
ter, Va.  The  symptoms  you  describe  are  such 
as  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  cystworm, 
coenurus  cerebralis— the  larva  of  a  tapeworm 
of  a  dog— in  the  brains  of  sheep. — -What  you 
call  grubs  in  the  uterus  are  the  cotchydoors, 
which  you  find  in  the  uterus  of  every  pregnant 
sheep.  Don't  tell  it  to  any  practical  sheep 
raiser  that  you  found  such  "grubs"  fastened  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  womb. 

So-called  Sweeny.— C.  B.,  Trenton,  Mich. 
You  probably  used  a  collar  that  did  not  fit  the 
animal,  or  used  tugs  of  unequal  length,  and 
thus  compelled  the  young  animal  to  pull  the 
whole  load  with  one  shoulder.  Give  the  colt 
nutritious  food,  exempt  the  same  from  work 
of  any  kind  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  pro- 
vide for  voluntary  exercise,  and  next  year, 
about  this  time,  or  perhaps  earlier,  everything 
will  be  all  right.  Salves  and  liniments  can 
do  no  good,  and  not  only  are  superfluous,  but 
also  do  damage. 

■Worms.— C.  P.  B.,  Mobei-ly,  Mo.  Lam  pass 
is  nonsense.  Your  horse  probably  has  worms. 
Feed  plenty  of  good  oats,  turnips  or  carrots, 
and  If  you  bave  It,  and  can  teach  the  animal 
to  take  it,  buttermilk.  Besides  that,  see  to  it 
that  your  animal  is  well  groomed  and  kept 
clean.  Bo  not  feed  any  spoiled  hay,  and  give 
no  Impure  or  stagnant  water.  If  the  above 
directions  are  followed,  probably  no  medicines 
will  be  needed,  and  if  they  are  not  followed, 
no  medicine  will  do  any  good. 

Ringbone.- L.  S.  S.,  Lemars,  Wash.,  writes  : 
"I  have  a  fine  horse  five  years  old  that  is  lame 
in  his  left  front  foot.  Has  a  lump  just  above 
the  hoof  where  the  hair  begins,  about  three 
inches  in  length  and  half  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg.  The  hoof  is  pointed.  He  has  been  lame 
about  six  months." 

Answer: — Your  horse  seems  to  have  ring- 
bone. The  treatment  has  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  spavin.  Please  consult,  for  further  in- 
formation, an  answer  given  to  a  similar  in- 
quiry in  the  issue  of  this  paper  of  December 
15th  last. 

I.iver  Flukes.— J.  G.,  Seal  Rock,  Oregon. 
What  you  call  leeches  seem  to  be  fluke-worms. 
There  Is  no  remedy.  Yon  can,  however, 
prevent  the  disease,  if  you  keep  your 
calves  away  from  wet  and  swampy  ground, 
and  prevent  them  from  drinking  stagnant 
water  from  pools  and  ditches,  because  there  it 
is  where  they  pick  up  the  worm  brood.  At 
present  the  eggs  of  the  worms  are  passing  off 
with  the  excrements.  The  invasions  usually 
take  place  during  the  summer  months,  and 
only  high  andjiry  ground,  that  is  entirely  free 
from  stagnant  water.  Is  safe.  The  disease  is 
always  worse  after  a  wet  summer. 

Congh.— L.  E.,  Thurman,  Ohio,  writes:  "I 
would  like  a  remedy  for  a  cough,  which  is  af- 
fecting cattle  to  a  greatextent  in  this  vicinity. 
They  have  a  severe  cough,  seem  very  thirsty 
and  soon  die  ?" 

Answer:— I  have  stated  time  and  again 
that  coughing  is  a  "omraon  symptom  attend- 
ing nearly  all  re.,plratory  disorders.  It  is 
therefore  utterly  impossible  tobasea  diagnosis 
upoathat  one  symptom.  As  your  cattle  are 


severely  affected  and  dying,  I  think  It  would 
pay  you  to  have  them  thoroughly  examined 
by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Sore  Eyes.— W.  W.  B.,  Paloma,  III.  It  is  not 
always  so  easy  to  decide  whetheran  eye  disease 
is  periodical  ophthalmia  or  not,  even  if  an  ex- 
amination can  be  made.  You  cannot,  there- 
fore, expect  me  to  decide  the  question,  having 
nothing  before  me  but  a  meagre  description 
that  does  not  mention  any  of  the  essential 
points,  nor  even  indicate  that  the  interior  of 
the  eye  is  affected,  which  is  always  the  case  in 
periodical  ophthalmia.  Besides  that,  you  do 
not  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  probable 
cause  or  causes.  Ask  your  doctors  to  give 
their  reasons  for  their  diagnosis,  then  report 
again  and  we  may  possibly  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion. 

Probably  a  Fistule.— E.  H.  S.,  Adams, 
Oregon,  writes:  "I  have  a  horse  five  years  old 
this  coming  spring.  About  three  years  ago  I 
noticed  one  day  that  he  appeared  to  be  In 
much  misery.  A  few  days  after  there  was  a 
place  under  the  jaw  at  the  lower  part  that  was 
running.   It  has  never  healed  up." 

Answer:— I  have  no  idea  of  what  may  have 
caused  it,  but  what  you  have  to  do  first  is  to 
make  a  careful  examination  by  probing,  etc., 
so  as  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  sore,  Its  ex- 
tent, etc.,  and  to  learn  what  parts  have  been 
injured.  As  to  the  treatment,  I  have  to  refer 
3'ou  to  recent  answers  given  concerning  the 
treatment  of  flstules. 

Sore  Teat.— P.  S.,  ,  N  H.,  writes:  "I 

have  a  four-yeai'-old  cow  that  calved  in 
January.  She  was  fat  when  she  calved,  but 
had  no  grain.  Now  I  feed  three  quarts  of  bran, 
and  did  feed  one  quart  gluten  meal.  One  teat 
has  a  small  bunch  in  the  end  that  has  been 
there  about  two  weeks.  It  is  very  hard  to 
start  the  milk,  and  is  hard  to  milk  after  it 
does  start.  Is  there  danger  of  her  losing  that 
teat?" 

Answer:  — You  may  try  to  Introduce  a 
bougie  made  of  an  end  of  cat-gut  coated*  with 
uuguentum  plumbi.  Of  course,  at  each  milk- 
ing the  bougie  must  be  removed,  and  after 
each  milking  a  new  one  must  be  introduced. 

Respiratory  Disorder.— C.  S.,  Marietta, 
Ohio.  If  your  mare  has  heaves,  you  must 
feed  no  hay  at  all,  at  least  no  timothy  and 
clover  hay,  but  may  give  corn  fodder  or  good, 
clean  oat  straw,  and  make  up  with  grain— oats, 
corn,  etc.  In  short,  see  to  it  that  she  never  has 
her  stomach  too  full  of  bulky  food  ;  also,  that 
she  Is  not  costive.  If  she  is  costive,  give  a 
good  bran  mash.  If  carrots  and  turnips  are 
available,  now  and  then  a  meal  of  them  will 
do  good.  See  that  the  stable  is  well  ventilated 
and  that  the  mare  has  the  coolest  place,  or  a 
place  where  she  can  get  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air.  As  soon  as  the  new  grass  comes,  turn  her 
out  to  pasture,  at  least  in  day  time. 

Oil  Cake.— L.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
writes:  "Please  state  the  right  quantity  of 
oil-cake  meal  to  feed  to  a  seven-year-old  colt, 
with  a  two  quart  feed  of  oats  and  corn  chops, 
principally  oats.  Colt  is  out  on  grass  and  has 
free  range,  except  when  stormy.  I  want  to 
force  him  as  much  as  possible.  I  find  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  oil-cake 
meal." 

Answer  :— You  will  but  accomplish  your 
purpose— that  is,  develop  a  strong  and  vigor- 
ous animal— if  you  feed  no  oil  cake  at  all,  but 
give  an  abundance  of  muscle-producing  food; 
good  oats. 

Partial  Displacement  of  the  Patella.— 

Your  filly  seems  to  suffer  from  an  incomplete 
luxation  of  the  patella  or  knee-pan,  caused  by 
too  lax  a  condition  of  the  ligaments  and  pro- 
duced by  the  awkwardness  of  the  animal 
when  getting  up  and  down.  You  may  yet  ef- 
fect a  cure  if  you  tie  the  animal  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  it  standing,  and  then  apply  at 
the  sides  and  below  the  joint  a  good  blister; 
for  instance,  oil  of  cantharides,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  has  been  repeatedly  given  in 
these  columns.  The  treatment  has  to  be  coi>- 
tinued  until  the  too  lax  condition  of  the  lig- 
aments has  been  removed.  The  injury  itself 
is  not  hereditary,  but  a  lax  or  flaccid  condi- 
tion of  tissues  is  apt  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
offspring. 

Sore  Shoulders.— J.  R.  M.,  Artie,  Ind.  The 
shoulders  of  working  horses  are  apt  to  become 
sore,:  First,  if  the  harness,  but  particularly  the 
collar,  does  not  fit  the  animal,  and  second,  if 
either  the  animal  or  the  harness,  but  partic- 
ularly the  collar,  are  not  well  cleaned  every 
time  when  covered  with  sweatanddirt.  As  the 
sores  in  your  case  are  chronic,  that  is,  of  long 
standing,  it  may  be  that  the  skin  and  suban- 
taneous  tissue  have  undergone  considerable 
degeneration.  In  that  case  you  will  do  best  to 
entrust  the  treatment  to  a  competent  veter- 
inarian. If  there  is  no  such  degeneration, 
you  will  effect  a  healing  by  making  frequent 
applications  (two  or  three  times  a  day)  of  a 
mixture  of  lime-water  and  olive  oil, equal  parts. 

Diarrhoea  of  Calves.— W.  M.  H.,  Delta, 
Colo.,  writes:  "I  have  a  small  herd  of  Jerseys 
and  make  a  specialty  of  gilt-edge  butter,  but 
most  of  my  calves  died  before  they  were  a  year 
old.  'They  were  smart  and  bright  at  flrst,  and 
sometimes  until  they  were  several  months 
old,  but  they  got  scours  or  diarrhoea.  Before 
they  died  they  passed  blood,  nnd  soon  got  so 
weak  they  could  not  stand  up." 

Answer :— There  must  be  soffiething  rad- 
ically wrong  in  the  diet  and  the  keeping  of 
your  calves.  Feed  them  sound  and  healthy 
food,  such  as  agrees  with  calves,  and  while 
shut  up  keep  them  in  clean  and  well-venti- 
lated quarters.  Further,  do  not  wean  too  early, 
and  allow  the  calves  all  the  pasture,  fresh  air 
and  out-door  exercise  they  can  get.  Last,  but 
not  least,  do  not  feed  anything  tliat  is  sour  or 
spoilt. 

Probably  a  Malformation.— .1.  K.,  Glen 
Ullin,  N.  Dak.,  writes:  "I  have  a  calf  with  a 
very  strange  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  his 
head.  It  has  been  there  ever  since  he  was 
calved,  and  it  has  grown  with  the  animal  until 
it  is  as  big  as  a  man's  two  fists.  We  opened  it 
some  time  ago  but  it  did  not  help  it.  The 
swelling  is  just  above  the  eye  and  around  the 
ear," 

Answer:— What  you  call  a  swelling  seems 
to  be  a  deformity,  which,  possibly,  may  con- 
tain an  erratic  tooth.  If  so,  a  surgical  oper- 
ation will  be  necessary  to  remove  it.  But  as 
the  exact  nature  of  what  you  call  "a  swelling" 
does  not  appear  from  your  description,  the 
best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  have  it  ex- 
amined by  somebody  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  those  parts,  if  no  veter- 
inarian is  available.  Otherwise,  fatten  your 
calf  and  convert  it  into  veal. 

CEdematons  Swellings.— J.  L.  M.,  North 
Judson,  Ind.,  writes:  "I  have  a  mare  ten 
months  gone  with  foal.  One  morning  I 
noticed  she  seemed  stiff  behind,  but  could  dis- 
cover nothing.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  I  noticed  a  small  swelling  near  the  flanks, 
below  the  point  of  the  ribs  on  the  left  side. 
The  swelling  has  gr.adually  enlarged,  working 
its  way  forward  and  to  the  other  side  and  now 
covers  the  entire  belly  and  reaches  to  the  back 
part  of  the  front  legs.  The  swelling  seems  to 
be  from  one  to  four  inches  thick,  and  when 
pressed  with  the  finger  leaves  a  dent  for  a 
few  moments.  There  is  also  a  swelling  the 
size  of  a  large  saucer  on  the  outside  of  the 
right  hind  leg.  The  legs  are  cold  from  the 
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are  everywhere  the  recognized  stand- 
ard with  critical  market  gardeners  and 
experienced  private  planters. 

Our  Determination 

to  grow  and  distribute  nothing  but  the 
very  best  seeds  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce,  has  increased  our  business 
to  its  present  large  proportions,  and 
gained  for  us  the  largest  trade  enjoyed 
by  any  house  in  America  direct  with 
those  who  cultivate  for  profit — whose 
trade  always  seeks  the  source  where 
i/ie  highest  quality  can  be  obtained. 
"  Our  success  achieved  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  the  methods  that  obtained  it." 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES' 

Garden  and  Farm'Manual  for  1891 

Handsome  and  complete,  is  FREE  TO  ALL 
intending  purchasers  who  write  or  call  for  it. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  217  &  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


knees  down.  The  pulse  ranges  from  45  to  62. 
She  eats  heartily,  has  no  lameness,  does  not 
seem  to  be  sick,  and  her  eyes  look  as  well  as 
ever.  She  does  not  lie  down.  The  swelling 
seems  tender  to  the  touch,  and  she  flinches 
when  it  is  pressed." 

Answer:— Your  mare  does  not  require  any 
medicine.  Give  her  sufficient  voluntary  exer- 
cise, and  see  that  she  is  well  groome'^..  vjlve 
her  nutritious  ,  but  not  bulky  food,  and  no 
more  water  to  drink  than  she  needs.  Such 
CEdematous  swellings,  a  short  time  before 
parturition,  are  quite  common,  and  don't 
amount  to  much  if  the  above  rules  are  ob- 
served. If  she  should  be  costive  give,  now 
and  then,  a  bran  mash. 

"Slipped"  Her  Shoulder.— A.  R.,  Gon- 
zales, Tex.,  writes :  "What  is  good  for  a  mare 
that  has  'slipped'  her  shoulder?  Her  leg  is 
useless,  and  in  moving  she  drags  the  limb." 

Answer:-!  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
"slipped  her  shoulder,"  whether  you  mean  a 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder  joint,  a  fracture  of 
the  scapula  (shoulder  bone)  or  of  the  humerus, 
or  paralysis  of  the  median  nerve.  If  it  Is  the 
latter,  time,  possibly,  may  efl'ect  an  improve- 
ment. If  it  is  the  former,  the  animal  is  wortli- 
less,  unless  a  repai'ation  can  be  effected  in  time; 
and  it  the  shoulder  bone  or  the  humerus  is 
broken,  the  animal  may  live,  but  will  be  a 
worthless  cripple  for  life. 

Paralysis.— E.  J.  B.,  Toulon,  111.,  writes: 
"I  lost  a  valuable  colt.  She  was  stabled  at 
night,  but  ran  out  all  day.  She  was  fed  on  oats 
and  oat  straw,  and  was  in  good  order,  but  not 
fat.  1  put  her  in  stable  at  night,  well,  and  the 
next  morning  found  her  down.  She  never  got 
up.  She  suffered  terribly  until  she  died.  My 
oat  straw  last  summer  was  badly  rusted; 
could  that  have  been  the  cause  of  h^  death  ?  " 

Answer:— It  is  possible  that  the  fungi  of  the 
oat  straw  caused  the  paralysis  and  the  death 
of  the  animal.  The  best  way  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  death  would  have  been  to  make  a 
careful  post-mortem  examination,  extending 
not  only  to  the  organs  situated  in  the  large 
cavities  of  the  body,  but  also  to  the  spinal 
chord. 

•a  Callous  Swelling.- C.  R.,  Peach  Grove, 
Ky.,  writes :  "I  have  a  fine  niare  that  bruised 
her  foot  in  some  way  while  in  the  pasture  one 
day  when  the  ground  was  frozen.  It  has  been 
two  months  since  it  was  hurt.  She  has  gotten 
entirely  over  the  lameness,  but  there  is  a  cal- 
loused lump,  two  or  more  inches  long,  formed 
around  the  inside  of  her  foot,  right  at  the 
upper  part  of  her  hoof.  The  lump  is  on  the 
hoof,  and  not  of  tlie  fiesh." 

Answer:— I  am  afraid  not  much  can  be  done 
li»  regard  to  your  case.  Constant  and  uniform 
pressure,  applied  by  judicious  bandaging,  may 
have  the  efl'ect  of  reducing  the  enlargement  in 
the  future.  Tliat  at  present  existing,  being  in 
the  hoof,  must  grow  down,  and  cannot  other- 
wise be  removed.  Applications  of  ointments, 
liniments,  etc.,  will  make  it  worse,.  When  it 
has  grown  down  more  than  half  way,  some  of 
the  enlargement  may  be  removed  with  a  file 
or  rasp  by  the  blacksmith. 

Partial  Dislocation  of  the  Patella.— W. 
C.  K.,  Dolores,  Col.,  writes:  "When  I  take  my 
horse  out  of  the  stable  in  themoruings  he  will 
drag  one  hind  foot  behind,  and  then,  all  at 
once,  he  will  fiing  it  forwards  with  a  jerk  or  a 
snap  in  his  stifle  joint.  He  will  do  that  for  a 
little  while  and  then  he  seems  to  be  all  right." 
S.  y.,  Luke  Chute,  O.,  also  writes :  "My  cow  is 
stiff  in  left  hind  leg.  Her  leg  catches  and 
jerks  up  when  she  has  been  laying  down  or 
standing  still,  and  she  cannot  walk  on  it.  But 
after  working  her  leg  she  can  walk  on  it.  We 
cannot  see  that  her  leg  has  everbeen  swollen." 

Answer: — Both  horse  and  cow.  It  seems, 
suffer  from  a  partial  dislocation  (laxation)  of 
the  patella  or  knee  pan,  which  slips  out  of  its 
place  when  the  animal  Is  down  and  tries  to  get 
up,  or  when  the  same  makes  a  misstep.  Re- 
peated applications  of  a  good  couuterirritant 
at  the  sides  and  below  the  joint  (not  above  the 
same)  may  yet  effect  a  cure.  As  a  couuterirri- 
tant, oil  of  cantharides,  prepared  of  one  part 
of  cantharides  and  four  parts  of  olive  oil, 
heated  for  an  hour  in  a  water  bath  (it  is  best 
prepared  by  a  druggist),  will  answer.  It  may 
be  rubbed  in  once  every  four  days.  The  horse 
should  he  kept  standing,  that  is,  be  tied  in 
such  a  way  that  he  cannot  get  down,  until  a 
cure  has  been  effected. 

Doctored  to  Death.— R.  F.  A.,  Delta,  Colo.. 

writes  :  "We  have  lostseveral  horses  since  1879. 

They  don't  seem  to  digest  their  food  properly. 

I  can't  say  we  saved  any  in  that  time  that  took 

sick.  We  use  a  syringe  and  give  them  raw 
I  linseed  oil  all  in  vain.  Seven  died  last  winter, 
I  two  since.   I  opened  four.  They  seem  to  be 
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Clogged  at  the  entrance  of  the  small  gut.  I 
have  some  notion  trying  quicksilver;  it 
seems  to  be  death  anj'vvay." 

Answer  :— Linseed  oil  is  no  medicine  for  a 
horse.  In  the  flrst  place,  being  fatty,  it  Is  very 
objectionable  to  horses ;  secondly,  its  effect  is 
only  a  mechanical  one;  and  thirdly,  it  very 
often  passes  down  the  trachea  Into  the  lungs, 
and  then  the  horse  is  a  "goner,"  and  will  die 
of  pneumonia.  Even  if  every  bit  of  it  goes 
into  the  stomach  it  will  thoroughly  spoil  the 
appetite  of  the  animal  for  several  days,  ■your 
rem.nrks  about  the  horse's  stomach  and  your 
drawing  plainly  show  that  you  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  anatomy  of  those  parts.  If  your 
horses  have  colic,  and  you  cannot  get  a  com- 
petent veterinarian  and  don't  know  what  to 
do,  my  advice  would  be  to  do  nothing  what- 
ever, except  to  make  the  animal  as  comfort- 
able as  yon  can,  and  you  will  meet  with  much 
better  results.  Most  cases  of  colic  get  well 
without  any  treatment,  and  far  more  colic 
patients  are  killed  by  medlcatiou  than  by  the 
disease  itself. 
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MUTUAL  DUTIES. 

Every  smallest  hand  can  lend  some  kind  or 

helpful  touch. 
Lift  the  weight  a  little  and  the  many  make 

the  much. 

Shared  feasts  are  savory  feasts,  sharedioys  are 
best, 

And  the  sharers  and  the  shared-'^ith,  both 
alike,  are  blest. 

— Susan  Coolridge. 
HOME  TOPICS. 

^^ANXELON  Beef. — 
This  dish  may  be 
served  hot  with 
tomato  sauce  or 
sliced  cold.  The 
latter  is  nice  for 
sandwiches,  pic- 
nic lunches,  etc. 

Take  two 
pounds  of  lean 
beef,  two  tea- 
spoonfiils  of  salt,  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  onion  juice, 
two  sprays  of  parsley,  one  egg  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  Have 
your  butcher  chop  the  meat  as  for  beef 
tea,  with  no  fat  or  gristle  in  it,  or  if  you 
have  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  you 
can  prepare  it  yourself.  Put  the  beef  in 
a  dish  and  add  the  finely-chopped  parsley, 
the  salt  and  pepper,  the  onion  juice, ,  the 
melted  butter  and  the  well-beaten  egg. 
Mix  all  well.  Form  it  into  a  loaf 
on  a  large  piece  of  buttered  manila 
paper;  fold  the  paper  over  it  tightly  and 
tie  it  in  place.  Put  the  loaf  in  a  dripping- 
pan  and  bake  it  about 
an  hour,  basting  it 
every  fi  v  e  minutes 
with  a  mixture  made 
by  melting  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  in  a 
cup  of  boiling  water. 

Tomato  S  a  u  c  e. — 
One  pint  of  tomatoes, 
one  very  small  onion, 


the  very  sound  of  our  children's  voices, 
which  ought  to  be  sweet  music  to  us,  is  a 
positive  pain.  When  the  tired  nerves 
cannot  bear  the  strain,  and  sharp  and 
angry  words  come  to  the  lips,  for  which 
we  repent  in  tears  and  pain.  I  know  just 
how  it  is,  for  I  used  to  work  that  way 
myself  sometimes,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
every  young  mother,  don't  do  it.  Make 
your  work  just  as  easy  as  you  can  in  every 
way.  You  have  no  right  to  get  so  tired 
that  you  cannot  be  a  tender,  sympathetic 
mother.  '  It  robs  both  you  and  your 
children  of  what  you  cannot  aflford  to 
lose.  Don't  try  to  do  as  much  work  as 
some  other  woman.  Make  no  one  your 
-standard,  but  do  just  as  much  as  you  can 
do  without  robbing  your  children  of  their 
right.  Be  more  economical  of  your  ow^n 
health  and  strength,  for  nothing  is  more 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  home,  and  the  babies 
need  mother  now  more  than  they  will 
ever  need  anything  else.  Get  all  the  help 
possible  when  you  begin  house  cleaning ; 
and  above  all  else,  begin  with  the  deter- 
mination to  not  overwork. 

One  of  the  hardest  '  parts  of  house 
cleaning  is  taking  up  and  putting  down 
carpet.  It  is  a  man's  work,  and  yet,  nine 
times  in  ten,  a  woman  must  do  it  in  the 
country,  because  work  out  of  doors  is 
crowding  at  the  same  time  and  cannot  be 
put  oflf.  I  have  not  had  a  carpet  in  my 
house  in  over  four  years.  My  floors  are 
either  stained  or  covered  with  matting, 
and  then  a  large  rug  in  the  center  of  the 
rooms  with  smaller  ones  in  bay-window, 
and  before  the  fire  or  wherever  needed. 


"Work  on,  brothers,  be  not  daunted, 

Though  the  harvest  seems  so  small ; 
If  the  farmer  had  not  planted, 

None  had  gathered  In  the  fall. 
Brothers,  sisters,  work  together, 

Plant  the  seed  and  watch  with  care ; 
Though  to-day  be  gloomy  weather, 

By  and  by  It  will  be  fair. 

—A.  A.  . 


MORE  DRAWING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

a  boy  opens  his  eyes,  he  will  find 
to  draw  wherever  he  looks. 


If 

something 


You  will  probably  have  no  etcher's  tools 
to  draw,  but  suppose  you  try  to  make  a 
picture  oE  the  tools  with  which  your 
mother  makes  her  excellent  dough^ts. 
The  roUing-pin,  the  board  on  which  she 
rolls  the  dough  and  a  bowl  in  which  she 
mixes  it.  Oh,  that  w^ould  make  an  appe- 
tizing picture!  Do  not  mind  about  shad- 
ing it  much ;  just  get  the  outlines,  and  do 
not  finish  the  rolling-pin  before  you  begin 
the  other  objects.  The  best  plan  is  to  map 
out  the  whole  picture  at  once ;  at  least,  in- 


No.  1.— Etcher's  Matekials.— Pexcix  Sketch. 


The  tea-kettle  sitting  on  the  kitchen  stove 
and  sending  up  a  cloud  of  steam,  will 
make'a  pretty  picture.  If  you  are  willing 
to  drav/  something  dark  and  prosaic,  try 
an  iron  pot.  A  cup  and  saucer  are  good  to 
practice  on.  You  must  notice  that  al- 
though the  top  of  a  pot  or  bucket  or  cup 
is  round,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  unless 
you  are  looking  directly  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel.  If  you  hold  a  cup  on  a 
level  with  your  eyes,  the  top  seems  a 
straight  line;  if  you  hold  the  cup  below 
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#  YOUNOEST  »  CAT. 


BY  J.  E.  PANTON. 


four  cloves,  one  table-.  ^ 
spoonful   o  f  butter, 


A  small,  bright  face,  two  round,  green  eyes, 

A  fluffy  head  as  soft  as  silk, 
Two  ears  pricked  up  in  swift  surprise, 

Two  whiskered  lips  to  driuk  the  milk. 
So  sleek,  so  quick,  so  fair,  so  fat, 
There's  nothing  like  the  youngest  cat. 


one  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  one  scant  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and 
one  quarter  teaspoon- 
ful of  pepper.  Put 
the  tomato  in  a  sauce- 
pan, stick  the  cloves 
into  the  onion  and  put 
it  into  the  tomato.  Let 
it  cook  fifteen  min- 
utes. Brown  the  but- 
ter in  a  frying-pan, 
add  the  flour  and  cook 
these  together  until 
well  mixed  and 
smooth.  When  the  tomato  is  done,  stir 
in  the  butter  and  flour,  pepper  and  salt; 
strain  all  through  a  sieve  into  a  hot  bowl. 
Remove  the  paper  from  the  meat,  put  the 
meat  on  a  platter,  pour  the  gravy  that  is 
in  the  paper  into  the  tomato  sauce  and 
then  pour  the  sauce  on  the  platter  around 
the  meat  and  serve  immediately.  If  curry 
powder  is  liked  a  half  teaspoonful  may 
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She  has  no  reverence  for  the  rest ; 

Plays  unconcerned  with  Sambo's  tail ; 
Pulls  gently  at  Lord  Ernest's  crest— 
A  feat  that  turns  her  mother  pale. 
He  growls  and  bites.  What  of  that  ? 
She's  safe  up  high,  our  youngest  cat. 


Then  creeping  around  the  sofa  back. 

She  pats  her  mistress  with  her  paw ; 
Disturbs  the  monarch,  sleek  and  black, 

Whose  lightest  mewings  once  were  law ; 
He  wakes;  he  spits.  She's  reached  the  mat 
And  flown  out-doors,  that  youngest  cat. 


^Matting  does  not  need  to  be  taken  up 
until  worn  out,  except  to  change  a  breadth 
or  so,  perhaps,  when  it  begins  to  wear. 
It  is  easily  sw-ept  and  the  rugs  can  be 
taken  out  and  dusted  whenever  needed. 
In  the  summer  they  can  be  put  away  and( 
only  the  matting  used.  My  stair  carpets 
are  taken  up  in  the  spring  and  not  laid 
until  fall.    Maybe  everyone  would  not 


She's  here,  she's  there,  she's  everywhere ; 

No  spot  is  sacred  from  the  pet. 
Of  food  she  takes  the  lion's  share ; 

She  rushes  where  the  saucer's  set; 
The  mouse  she  claims  ;  she  beards  the  rat 
Within  his  hole,  the  youngest  cat. 

She  climbs  the  desk,  she  spills  the  ink, 

Then  chases  swift  the  lagging  pen. 
We  put  her  down,  but,  ere  we  think, 

She's  up  and  at  the  game  again. 
An  author's  words  come  scarcely  pat 
When  walked  o'er  by  the  youngest  cat. 

A  tease,  a  joy,  a  plague,  a  dear— 

Her  names  are  many  as  her  tricks. 
We  chase  her  off,  then  call  her  near  ; 

The  rest  look  on  as  cross  as  sticks. 
No  house  is  dull,  be  sure  of  that. 
Which  always  holds  a  youngest  cat. 


No.  2.— Stody  of  Light  axd  Shade. 
be  added  to  the  tomato  sauce  before  it  is 
strained. 

House-Cleaning  Time.— By  the  time 
this  paper  reaches  the  thousands  of  homes 
in  which  it  is  a  regular  visitor,  the  time 
for  spring  house  cleaning  will  have  ar- 
rived, and  too  often  that  means  days,  and 
weeks,  sometimes,  of  work  beyond  one's 
strengtli.  Days  when  the  body  is  so  tired 
that  life  seems  hardly  worth  living.  When 


like  tliis  way,  but  I  would  not  go  back  to 
floors  covered  with  carpets  and  all  the 
dust  that  accumulates  in  them,  and  the 
weary  work  of  taking  up  and  putting 
down  again  once  and  sometimes  twice 
every  j'ear.  It  has  robbed  house  cleaning 
of  half  its  terrors.  JIaida  McL. 


Pneumonia  is  prevented  by  Dr.  Hossle's 
Certain  Croup  Cure.  Safe  and  sure.  Mailed  on 
recel  pt  of  50  cts.  Address  Hoxsie,  Buffalo,  N. Y. 


your  eyes,  the  top  seems  oval.  Try  these 
experiments. 

jSTow,  I  will  tell  you  a  new^  word,  which 
artists  use  a  great  deal;  that  word  is  fore- 
shorten. We  say  the  top  of  the  cup  does 
not  appear  round  when  we  look  at  it  from 
one  side, because  the  circle  is  foreshortened. 
If  you  look  through  your  picture  books, 
you  will  find  many  instances  of  this.  Per- 
haps you  can  find  a  picture  of  a  horse 
running  toward  you.  By  measuring  you 
will  find  that  the  distance  from  his  head 
to  his  tail  is  not  so  great  as  his  height ;  yet 
the  picture  seems  to  be  all  right;  the  horse 
is  foreshortened.  Imagine  a  man  coming 
toward  you  with  his  arm  extended,  ready 
to  shake  hands  with  you.  Now,  to  make 
a  picture  of  that  man,  in  the  position  we 
mentioned,  his  arm  would  have  to  be 
foreshortened.  Those  books  which  you 
tried  to  draw  were  foreshortened.  You 
begin  to  see  that  in  pictures  things  take 
on  a  new  shape,  in  order  to  appear  right. 
If  this  makes  a  boy  feel  bored,  he  need  not 
bother  about  it;  there  will  be  some  boys 
who  care  to  understand  these  simple  ex- 
pressions used  by  artists;  this  is  written 
for  boys  who  do  like  it. 

In  sketch  No.  1  you  have  a  picture  of 
materials  for  etching.  An  etcher  is  an 
artist  who  draws  a  picture  on  a  thin  piece 
of  metal,  which  is  afterwards  covered 
with  acid  and  finally  transferred  to  paper. 
You  see  the  roll  of  paper  in  the  back- 
ground. Notice  how  few  lines  and  what 
a  little  shading  make  it  so  real.  There  is 
the  jug  holding  the  acid,  we  suppose,  and 
in  the  foreground  the  knife,  and,  is  that  a 
pestle?  The  three  little  bags  tied  up,  are 
very  natural;  and  see,  they  are  likely  all 
the  same  size,  but  the  one  farthest  away 
seems  to  be  smallest.  I  took  that  picture 
and  the  others  from  the  Art  Amateur. 


dicate  by  a  mark  or  two  where  each  object 
is  to  be. 

A  man  who  afterwards  became  a  great 
artist,  said  that  when  he  first  went  to 
Rome  to  study  art  (it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  to  Rome),  he  determined  he  would 
sketch  many  things.  He  began  by  mak- 
ing a  picture  of  two  men  who  had  stopped 
to  talk  with  each  other.  He  made  their 
heads  very  carefully ;  but  lo,  they  ceased 
talking  and  each  walked  away;  the  young 
artist  was  left  with  the  two  heads  only. 

He  found  he  must  try 
another  plan.  H  e , 
after  that,  very  quick- 
ly sketched  the  entire 
figure,  or  the  group  of 
figures;  then,  if  they 
kept  still,  he  touched 
up  his  sketch,  mak- 
ing it  better  all  over. 
You  see,  his  last  way 
of  working  is  the  best. 

Of  course,your  still- 
life  study  will  remain 
quiet  as  long  as  you 
please;  but  you  may 
not  have  a  chance  to 
work  very  long.  Get 
the  whole  picture  as 
quickly  as  possible, 
and  then  finish  it  as 
patiently  and  finely  as 
you  please.  The  artist 
I   referred   to  was 
Corot,  and  he  became 
so  skilfal  in  making 
rapid  sketches  that  he 
could  get  very  ex- 
pressive pictures  of  the  actors  on  the  stage 
or  the  tumblers  in  a  circus.   You  may  be 
sure  he  learned  to  get  the  principal  lines 
very  quickly. 

Do  you  not  like  the  "study  of  light  and 
shade?"  You  see  that  the  Iiarrel,  the 
wheels,  the  wagon  are  all  foreshortened. 
You  might  copy  this  picture.  Begin  by 
drawing  that  part  of  the  cart  on  which  the 
barrel  rests.  The  shading  on  the  end  of 
the  barrel  and  under  the  barrel  adds  much 
to  the  expression  of  the  picture.  After 
you  have  made  a  copy,  go  out  in  the  barn- 
yard and  see  if  you  can  find  a  plow  or  old 
cart,  or  even  a  single  wheel;  should  such 
a  thing  lean  against  the  fence,  it  svill 
likely  be  very  picturesque.  After  you 
have  sketched  awhile,  you  will  say 
"picturesque"  so  often  that  perhaps  the 
rest  of  the  family  will  laugh  at  you, 

Kate  Kauffman. 
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DAHLIAS  FROM  SEED. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
cheapest  way  to  obtain  a  fine  variety  of 
dahlias  is  from  a  packet  of  seeds.  In  this 
way  many  new  and  superior  plants  may 
be  had  at  the  price  of  one  of  the  florist.  I 
had,  last  year,  from  a  single  ten-cent 
packet  of  seed,  twenty  plants,  which  came 
into  blossom  in  August.  Some  of  them 
were  remarkably  fine  in  form  and  color. 
The  seed  may  be  started  in  the  house  in 
March  and  transplanted  to  the  garden  as 
soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over;  or  the  seed 
may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  in 
Ma}^  The  plants  come  into  bloom  earlier 
if  started  in  the  house  under  glass,  and 
the  roots  have  a  longer  time  in  which  to 
come  to  maturity.  Nothing  so  much  aids 
in  producing  fine  dahlias  as  soapsuds,  in 
liberal  quantity,  from  the  laundry.  The 
soil  should  be  weU  drained  and  kept  damp. 
I  have  been  most  successful  in  growing 
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them  in  beds,  made  rich  by  a  liberal  ap- 
plication of  manure  from  the  barn-yard, 
thrown  on  the  bed  in  the  fall  and  turned 
under  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  in  the  spring. 
Iknow  some  florists  advise  using  common 
garden  soil;  they  contend  that  a  rich  soil 
makes  the  stems  frail  and  liable  to  break 
easily.  This,  however,  is  overcome  by 
tying  the  plant  to  strong  stakes.  The 
foliage  almost  conceals  the  stakes  and  a 
support  is  really  necessary.  Judicious 
pruning  is  also  advisable  before  the  plants 
commence  blooming.  Eight-inch  tile 
makes  nice  flower-pots  for  dahlias  on  the 
lawn.  A  plentiful  supply  of  water  must 
be  given  them,  as  the  tile  is  very  porous 
for  flower-pots,  unless  a  coat  of  paint  be 
given  it.  In  this  case  I  would  profer  red 
paint  as  it  is  more  attractive  by  contrast. 
A  mound  built  of  tile,  sunk  In  the  soil 
two  thirds  its  depth,  makes  a  pretty  lawn 
ornament;  filled  with  other  than  dahlia 
plants,  its  beauty  is  increased. 

Elza.  Rexan. 

"Like  unto  two  bits  of  driftwood  tossed  ou 

life's  raging  main, 
We  meet  and  greet  and  sever,  perhaps  never  to 

meet  again." 

KITCHEN  HELPS. 

In  many  houses  the  cause  of  poor  bread 
can  be  traced  to  the  bread  being  set  to 
raise  where  a  draught  from  a  door  will 
strike  it,  or  insufficient  steady  warmth, 
la  a  bakery  all  this  is  guarded  against,  the 
raising-room  never  being  allowed  below  a 
certain  temperature. 

The  accompanying  cut,  which  we  take 


from  an  exchange,  could  be  made  very 
easily  at  home,  from  light  timber.  It  is 
twenty-three  inches  square  and  twenty- 
eight  inches  high.  The  shelves  are  of 
wire,  and  a  lamp  placed  in  the  lower  part 
makes  the  warmth.  This  must  not  be  one 
that  has  too  large  a  flame,  or  it  would 
cook  it.  On  the  shelf  above  the  lamp 
place  a  piece  of  heavy  sheet-iron.  This 
will  insure  for  j'our  bread  an  even  tem- 
perature. 

.The  other  cut  is  a  convenience  for  dry- 
ing tins. 

Did  you  ever  try  ticking  for  dish-towels? 
Get  a  light-weight  quality  and  make  them 
a  half  yard  wide,  and  use  the  original 
width  for  the  length  of  the  towel. 

For  dish-cloths,  Turkish  toweling  is 
good,  or  cheese-cloth  taken  double  and 
basted.  In  these  days  of  cheap  material, 
it  doesn't  pay  to  use  a  dish-cloth  too  long. 
When  its  days  of  usefulness  are  over, 
burn  it. 

With  greasy  dishes,  it  is  best  to  rub 
them  off  with  paper  and  use  it  to  kindle 
.fires  with.  This  saves  your  dish-cloths 
and  towels,  and  the  dish-water  does  not 
clog  up  the  waste-pipes  so  much.  If  you 
just  throw  the  water  in  the  yard,  it  will 
not  contain  sediment  to  litter  up  the  yard. 

In  the  early  days  of  spring,  every  bit  of 
litter  about  the  yard  should  be  raked  to- 


gether and  burned;  the  articles  that  will 
not  burn  should  be  carted  away.  Nothing 
spoils  a  place  like  litter. 

Christie  Irving. 


RICE  PIE. 

As  apples  are  so  scarce  this  season,  other 
substitutes  must  be  had  for  "pie  timber." 
Did  you  ever  try  a  rice  pie?  For  a  com- 
tnon-sized  pie,  u*^  one  hall  coffee-cupful 


of  cold,  cooked  rice,  one  fourth  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  egg  and  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Mix  until  the  rice  is  all  free  from 
lumps.  Then  add  about  a  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  enough  to  fill  the  crust  full,  at 
least,  and  season  with  nutmeg  or  lemon 
essence.    No  top  crust  is  required. 

Granulated  Sugar. — In  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Ladies  Home  Companion  or 
Farm  and  Fireside  a  lady  made  the 
statement  that  granulated  sugar  was  not 
fit  to  use  for  cake.  A  friend,  who  was 
dairy  and  food  commissioner,  told  us  that 
it  was  impossible  to  adulterate  this  sugar, 
unless  at  so  great  an  expense  that  it  was 
unprofitable.  Other  sugars  could  be,  and 
were  heavily  adulterated ;  and  the  gran- 
ulated sugar  was  the  cheapest  and  purest 
in  the  market.  For  several  years  we  have 
used  no  other  kind,  unless  for  special 
purposes,  as  meat  packing  or  fruit  cake, 
where  dark  was  required.  Two  things 
are  important  to  remember: 

First,  granulated  sugar  is  unadulterated 
and  free  from  lumps,  so  that  the  same 
bulk  will  weigh  lighter  and  pack  closer 
and  be  sweeter;  hence,  it  is  evident  that 
you  should  use  a  less  quantity  than  of  the 
coffee  sugar.  When  a  cupful  of  coffee  A 
is  required,  use  a  cup  filled  to  within  a 
half  inch  of  the  top  for  granulated  sugar; 
even  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  is  plenty 
in  most  cases. 

Second,  granulated  sugar  is  much  dryer 
than  others,  so  it  takes  longer  to  dissolve ; 
hence  the  cake  batter  needs  more  beating. 
In  any  event,  the  quality  of  the  cake  de- 
pends upon  the  thorough  beating  of  the 
batter.  If  you  will  observe  these  two  im- 
portant points,  use  less  sugar  and  beat  it 
longer,  I  think  you  will  never  have  to  say 
again  that  granulated  sugar  is  not  fit  for 
cake. 

Liver. — Though  often  despised,  liver 
makes  a  very  palatable  dish  when 
properly  cooked.  Slice  thin,  lay 
in  a  basin  and  pour  on  boiling 
water  enough  to  cover  the  meat; 
this  will  remove  that  strong  taste. 
Lift  the  slices  from  the  water, 
drain,  roll  in  flour  and  fry  in  a 
spider  that  is  hot  at  first,  and  then 
remove  to  the  back  part  of  the 
stove,  where  it  will  cook  slowly 
for  half  an  hour.  Thorough  cook- 
ing is  very  necessary  if  you  wish 
a  good  dish  of  liver. 

Another  nice  way  to  prepare 
liver  is  to  boil  it,  after  it  has  been 
well  soaked  in  cold  water.  After 
it  is  done,  chop  fine  and  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  butter,  and 
add  a  little  water.  Set  back  on 
the  stove  until  it  comes  to  a  boil; 
it  is  then  ready  for  use. 

Sometimes  bits  of  sparerib,  the 
heart  or  tongue,  if  in  too  small 
quantities  to  make  a  separate  dish, 
may  hp  chopped  with  the  liver, 
it  makes  a  nice  dish  for  a  variety. 

Gypsy. 


it  a  flavor;  also  a  small  spoonful  of  rice 
and  two  eggs,  instead  of  one.  These  added 
ingredients  make  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  richness,  making  the  soup  a  very 
satisfactory  and  nourishing  meal  of  itself, 
with  bread  or  crackers,  canned  fruit  and 
pie,  or  pudding  for  dessert.  With  meat 
and  other  courses,  the  recipe  as  given  will 
make  the  soup  sufficiently  rich.  If  young 
housekeepers  who  went  from  the  school- 
room to  the  kitchen,  with  no  knowledge 
of  cookery  whatever,  get  discouraged,  let 
them  try  this,  and  they  cannot  fail  of 
success,  being  so  easily  and  quickly  done. 
We  use  an  egg-beater;  but  if  she  has  none, 
use  a  spoon  or  fork  until  she  can  per- 
suade "John"  to  get  one.  Divide  the 
recipe  at  first,  except  the  egg,  for  a  small 
family,  and  it  can  soon  be  ascertained 
whether  it  makes  enough  for  a  meal  or 
not. 

Burn  all  bones  for  hens,  through  the 
winter  at  least,  when  they  get  nothing  of 
this  nature  except  what  is  fed  them.  Put 
them  in  ^he  back  side  or  end  of  the  stove- 
box  where  they  will  not  interfere  with 
other  arrangements,  and  when  they  are 
white  and  will  crumble,  take  out  and 
make  fine.  Corn  is  no  more  eagerly  de- 
voured by  them.  If  fowls  are  not  kept, 
bury  them  with  cast-off  boots  and  shoes, 
under  the  grapevines  in  the  spring.  The 
rubbish  is  then  out  of  sight  and  a  help  to 
the  vines.  If  no  vines  are  being  cultivat- 
ed, burn  and  throw  on  the  ash-heap  for 
the  land,  or  give  to  some  bone-picker. 
Such  things  are  an  eye-s?];e  on  some 
premises  year  in  and  year  out. 

H.  E.  M. 


SOAP. 

A  valuable  recipe  that  I  gave  some  years 
ago  for  making  soap  is  asked  for  by  an 
old  subscriber,  and  as  so  many  new  ones 
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BaBBaBBBBB^BBBBBIBBBBaBBBBB^^eS^>3^>3aBflBBa 
flBaBBBiaBBK3BaBBBBBBBaaaaaBBB>I<>2l^BaBBBaBB 
~nBB^eaBBB^S0BBBg2)2BBBBBBBBBBBB^I  

aBa^a^e^i2<ae3B«^a>si^^B'2<aBaaBaBBaaBai   

aBBBBB^BB^B'»B^«BBBBBfl^BBBB^>:2lB>::<^BBaB^iBB 

^nBfl^B^BflBe2BBB>^4a>2BBBI^^^BB^^^I^^^<BB^^r 

 iBBe2^^aa^^'^BBi':se2*^flBaaB«^aBBB>^B^B^BBaB^Bi_ 

aaBa^Be?a^Q^>!:»I>B^^BaBBBBBBBB^BflB^BBBBBBB 

nBBn^a>r4^^B':^^e2a^BBBBBBBBBfl^B^<B^^Bi  

■>2<BBe2<»::<u'::4H^a':2^t2<s^aBK2BBBBaB^^B^<a>iiB)2(3i  

iBt2aB^^!:<B^^>::fl^^«:sae;>^«Ba£3B>:2>^B^<^'Q>i<^<a^^B^Ba 

JB^S5^eS5!B^f2eSC<MaeJS!at<BB5i«?Si5<Bi5^C'CiiiiOaiBStI<SSH 

n»::5BB'^B^4p^v^i^^gs^^B^Ba^<aBe3B>i'B^sii^<2<':i'>2<>^<B'^<a^^B| 

lB^aB^B>^^e2<J^^S<^.H^BB^aBt2^^<B'^^<^^C<^^e3l^4fl^^'e^i 

iB^B^i>:sBS!?s?s^SB^^^B2iBE^c«'esB2!2<^i?:<esejiC'aej^2iS!r 
iB>::j^Biz<ea^B^^^-B^i^z<B^<e2iaBa>2B^<^B^<^^e:j^BS<^a>SBi 

JB^BB>^>^<<^a^a»:2^i^^BB^BBBBBB^<^BS<B^Bi2^BBaBL 

BBBBB^B^i^^^^t^^B^BBaaaBBaB^ieaa^'B^^aBBBBB 
aaafl^a^<B^^^<ivi»:2iB^B':3BaBBBBaBaB^flBB>2BBBBaaa 

BaaB^^^BB^^^B^^^BBBBB^BBBBSiaiZia^aBflB^ai 
aBBB^B^'BBB^BBB^B^BBa^^^BB>^E3'J^B^^BB^^i 
■BBBaB^BB^aS<aB22iBBBBBBB^BBBBg3^B^>i3BBBB^BB 
■BB>:»e2^g:<fl^B^B^e2!g2lB^JBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBflBB 

— iB5!gg2^'BS(ese3asiBiia2iese2aaaaBBBHBBBsaBi  

iaBSei<aBB23Qi^aBB^E3BBBBaBflBBBBB^ai 

 IBaBBaBBBaaaBBIBaBBBBBBBBBBBejJJI^I  

BBBBBBBflBB^BBBBBBaaBaBBBBSI^^iS<S>2feaaBaBBa 
■BaaBBBBB^SI^BBBBBBaaBBBBBBBa^eSi^BBBaBBBB 

BBaBaBaBflBe^aaBaaaBBBBBBBBaBBB^BflBBBaBaa 

BBBBBBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBflBBBBaBBBeSBBUBBBBB 


HINTS  FOR  WINTER. 

If  pie-crust  is  left  over,  more 
than  there  is  filling  for,  never 
mind,  for  it  will  keep  a  week  in  a  cool 
place  (I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it 
in  summer,  but  it  would  keep  awhile 
on  ice),  and  it  has  proved  so  convenient 
many  times,  that  we  often  aim  to  mix 
enough,  on  purpose  to  keep  over,  for 
two  pies.  We  set  the  dough  away  in  an 
earthen  bowl  and  cover  with  a  small 
plate.  It  takes  but  little  time  in  an  emer- 
gency to  roll  out  and  fill  with  prepared 
cream,  mince  or  custard.  Dried  berries 
will  soak  out  in  a  short  time  in  warm 
water  on  the  back  of  the  range,  and  are 
easily  prepared. 

I  heard  of  a  lady  who,  when  making 
bread,  made  a  tin  of  biscuits,  which,  w-hen 
they  were  sufficiently  light  to  bake,  she 
put  away  in  a  summer  pantry  to  freeze. 
Her  family  was  small,  and  she  having  un- 
expected company  frequently,  found  it 
very  handy  at  such  times  to  thaw  out  and 
bake  them  for  tea.  No  harm  done  if  no 
company  appeared  every  time  (but  it  more 
often  happened  that  they  did  than  other- 
wise); the  family  had  a  change  and  relish, 
and  it  was  no  waste.  Here  is  a  good  recipe 
for 

White  Soup.— Boil  four  potatoes  and 
mash  them  fine  with  butter;  add  one  well- 
beaten  egg  and  season ;  boil  one  pint  of 
milk  in  the  water  in  which  the  potatoes 
were  boiled,  pour  over  the  mixture,  stir 
well,  strain  and  serve  very  hot.  Some- 
times we  add  a  few  small  onions  to  give 


aaaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBaBBBaaBBBBBBBBaaBaaa 

B^BBB^BBBSiaflBZ<aBB^flBaeJBBB^BBa^BBB^BBB^fl 

^Q>2IB^>?^B^SI@B?<S29B^^2<B^4^e2iBS>^^flQlE<»I<B^^E?^B^^lS 

flBBesBaB^iBBasBBB^Bafl^BBB^flaaesBaaSaBBSi  

flBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBar 


BBBBBBlllBBlBBBBBBBBBBBBBBlBBllBBBBBI 


Ckoss-stitch  Pattern. 

have  come  to  us,  I  know  they  will  like  to 
try  it  also. 

Take  one  can  of  concentrated  potash  to 
four  pounds  of  good,  clear  grease.  I 
bought  beef  tallow  for  the  purpose,  as  I 
had  no  accumulation  of  fat,  as  some  do 
who  use  a  great  deal  of  pork.  If  you  have 
that  kind  of  grease,  it  must  be  carefully 
tried  out  and  strained.  Dissolve  the 
potash  in  two  gallons  of  lukewarm  water. 
Melt  the  grease  and  let  it  get  lukewarm ; 
then  turn  the  dissolved  potash  i7ito  the 
gr ease,  heing  careful  not  to  lean  over  it, 
as  very  strong  fumes  arise  from  it,  and 
remember  the  potash  must  be  poured  mto 
the  grease.  No  boiling  is  necessary.  Stir 
thoroughly  for  -fifteen  minutes,  away  from 
the  stove. 

Line  a  shallow,  wooden  box  with  old 
muslin,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  it;  set 
in  a  warm  place  and  cover  tight;  then 
throw  a  heavy  piece  of  carpet  over  it.  Let 
it  stand  four  days,  when  you  can  cut  it 
into  cakes  and  set  away  to  dry. 

If  a  perfume  is  desired,  an  ounce  of  any 

favorite  odor  will  make  it  quite  nice 

enough  for  toilet  use.   We  used  it  to  the 

exclusion  of  any  other  soap  for  a  long 

time,  both  for  toilet  and  kitchen  use. 

Christie  Irving. 
 »  o  «  

IN  DARKEST  AFRICA. 

They  did  not  have  a  "Horse  Book"  or  a  "Pio- 
neer Buggy;"  If  they  had  the  Rear  Column 
would  not  have  been  in  disgrace.  Send  10 
cents,  silver  or  stamps,  and  learn  how  to  cure 
the  Horse,  and  where  to  buy  the  Buggy. 

Pioneer  Buggy  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOOT  BLANKET. 
In  arranging  the  extra  banket  or  pretty 
cheese-cloth  "dozer"  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  fold  it  so  that  if  required  during 
night  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  reach  down, 
grasp  the  upper  fold  and  draw  it  up  over 
you.  To  do  this  lay  it  in  three  folds- 
more  if  necessary — back  and  forth  in  a 
pile,  with  the  edge  of  the  last  one,  which 
will  be  the  end  of  the  blanket,  toward 
the  head  of  the  bed.  It  is  a  little  thing, 
of  coui-se,  but  little  things  make  up  the 
sum  of  earthly  comfort  here  below. 


"One  les.son.  Shepherd,  let  us  two  divide, 
Taught  both  by  what  she  shows,  and  what 
conceals 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels." 

—  Wordsworth. 

WOMAN'S  WORK. 

Mrs.  Estelle  E.  M.  H.  Merrill  (Jean  Kiucald), 
editor  of  the  journalistic  department  of  the 
Business  Wovian's  Journal,  also  edits  a  new  de- 
partment.in  the  Boston  Sunday  &7o6e,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  women's  clubs. 

>:<  ff 

Miss  Minerva  Parker,  architect,  of  Phlladel- 
phia,  who  does  a  large  and  flourishing  busi- 
ness, is  now  at  work  on  the  design  for  the 
Isabelle  pavilion,  which  Is  to  be  erected  on  the 
grounds  of  the  world's  fair  by  the  Isabelle 
Association. 

<i      'J      >;c  <i 
Mrs.  C.  L.  French,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
has  been  recently  appointed  police  matron  of 
that  city. 

>:i       >;(  >:» 

Miss  Kate  Marsden  has  been  given  per- 
mission by  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  visit 
various  parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  and  noting  the  condition 
and  method  of  treatment  of  the  lepers  in  that 
country. 

>;.        *        <■  <: 

Mrs.  A.  Lietz,  of  New  Orleans,  Is  an  under- 
taker and  the  proprietor  of  an  establisnment 
which  ucludes  all  branches  and  details  of  the 
business.— TKonian'«  Journal. 

«      *     *  ■> 

Miss  Amanda  Cornell,  who  has  charge  of  the 
shoe  department  in  Macy's,  receives  a  salary 
of  J5,200  a  yeaf.  She  goes  along  the  streets  on 
fine  afternoons  looking  for  pretty  feet  and 
never  seeing  the  face  of  a  passer-by,  studying 
designs  for  new  shoes  and  hunting,  too,  for 
models.— iVeio  York  World. 

Miss  Nellie  Kelly,  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal, 
at  Columbus,  is  a  regular  "first-wire"  operator 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  receives  thirty 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week,  the  same  salary 
that  is  paid  to  first-wire  men.  She  is  said  to 
be  the  only  telegraph  woman  in  the  country 
holding  such  a  place.  At  5:30  every  afternoon 
Miss  Kelly  takes  her  seat  upstairs  In  the 
Journal  office.  In  front  of  her  is  a  t3-pewriter, 
and  close  behind  her  is  the  eternally  clicking 
"first-wire"  of  the  Associated  Press.  As  fast 
as  the  receiving  instrument  clicks,  Miss  Kelly 
copies  its  messages  on  the  typewriter  In  the 
shape  of  neat  "copy"  for  the  paper,  taking 
1.5,000  words  a  night.  At  2:30  a.  m.  she  rises  from 
her  typewriter  beside  the  telegraph  instru- 
ment, draws  a  sigh  of  relief  and  goes  home, 
alone  and  safe.  She  has  never  missed  a  night, 
and  the  State  Journal  praises  her  work  in  the 
highest  terms.— 27ie  Phonographic  Magazine. 
*      »:!  j:c 

One  of  the  most  indefatigable  workers  of  the 
capltol  is  Miss  Flora  E.  Powers,  the  sten- 
ographer to  the  attorney-general.  There  is  a 
great  rush  of  business  In  the  office  of  the 
attorney-general  at  present,  and  Miss  Powers 
does  not,  as  a  good  many  of  the  officials  do, 
leave  when  the  official  hours  of  duty  close  for 
the  day.  For  many  .evenings  past  she  has 
worked  till  very  late  at  night  and  does  not 
absent  herself  even  on  Sundays.  The  young 
lady  takes  great  pride  in  her  work  and  Is 
possessed  of  an  amount  of  legal  acumen  that 
would  do  credit  to  many  a  prosperous  pleader 
In  the  halls  of  iustice.— Washington  Cor.  SC. 
Paul  Globe. 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS  ' 
Cure  SICK  HEADACHE. 

95  Cents  a  Box. 

OB'    AT.T.  IDPIXJCSOISTS. 


PERFECT  FITTING  DRESSES, 

Any  lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect- 
Fitting  Dresses. 

No  one  asiDga  Chart  or  Sqasrfl  can 
compete  with  The  McDowell  GarmenI 
Drafiine  Machine  in  Catting:  StylUh, 
Graceful  and  Perfeet-Flttine  QarmenU. 
Easy  to  Learn,  Rapid  to  Uec,  Fits  any 
Form,  Follow*  every  Fashion.  An  in- 
vention OS  Uaeful  as  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine. 

Free  30  days  to  test  at  yonr  own  hoDM. 
Send  lor  Illastrated  Circular, 

The  Mcdowell  co. 

6  West  14th  Street,  New  York  Oily. 
Wt  JcTuno  the  adveriUert  to  he  tKoroughJy  reliabltt  and  that  their 
maehine  ii  a  really  tcondtrful  inwcncim. — Editor   Ladies  WorM. 


BATH 
CABINET. 


ROLLIRG 
GHAIB. 


refreshing   Boon  to  tiiose 
Turkish   BaUi   who  are  un 
St  home.  able  to  walk. 

Descriptive  Circulars 

of  botSx  mailed  free.   
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A  PLEASANT  THOUGHT. 

Sometimes  when  I  get  to  thinking. 

And  that's  most  every  day, 
I  hare  the  queerest  of  fancies 

That  come  in  the  queerest  way. 
Many  of  my  thoughts  are  pleasant ; 

There's  none  of  them  very  sad. 
But  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  them  all 

Is  about  a  little  lad. 

And,  children,  I've  never  seen  him, 

This  little  lad  of  mine, 
I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  his  looks 

Or  whether  his  clothes  are  fine 
Or  coarse.   Sometimes  they're  shabby. 

It  seems,  and  patched  and  rent. 
But  then  what  matter  that,  my  dears. 

To  our  future  President  ? 

Ton  see,  when  a  tiny  princeling 

Comes  to  his  mother-queen. 
The  booming  of  mighty  cannon 

(Though  the  ocean  roll  between) 
Tell  the  whole  wide  world  the  story 

Of  the  birth  of  a  baby  king. 
And  shouts  of  a  glad  rejoicing 

Make  the  very  echoes  ring  : 

But  when  our  little  ruler — 

Our  little  prince  is  horn. 
There  may  be  only  a  thrush  to  sing 

The  news  to  the  ears  of  corn  ! 
And  isn't  it  funny,  children. 

That  some  of  your  hours  are  spent 
(Though  you  know  it  not)  in  school 
or  out, 

■With  our  future  President  ? 

What  if  his  clothes  are  shabby  ? 

What  if  his  shoes  are  old? 
■What  if  he  wears  a  tattered  cap 

Instead  of  a  crown  of  gold  r 
Let  me  advise  yon,  children. 

To  follow  the  Golden  Bule  ; 
Then  some  glad  day  you  can  proudly 
say : 

"Why,  we  were  friends  atschool !" 
—Eva  Beit,  in  Detroit  Free  Fres». 
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BY  MARY  TWOJIBL" 

Chapter  I, 

'STHEB  Wy>->-  had  nearly 
finished  breakfast  that 
May  morniug  when  ker 
grandmamma's  ueatly- 
capped  French  maid  hand- 
ed her  the  following  letter. 
She  glanced  indifferently 
at  the  ill- 
-S  formed  hand- 


handed  the  letter  to  her  grandmother,  saying : 
"You  might  as  well  read  it  at  once,  grand- 
mamma, since  ou  you  alone  depends  the 
answer  I  must  send." 

Madam  Keignold,  as  Esther's  grandmother 
was  -called,  to  distinguish  her  from  another 
Mrs.  Reignold,  her  son's  wife,  a  popular,  young 
matron  in  society,  was  a  dame  of  the  old 
sctiool,  so  stately  of  mein  and  countenance 
that  someone  had  once  likened  her  to  an 
ancient  poplar,  which,  despite  failing  foliage 
and  guarled  trunk,  held  its  perpendicular 
pride  against  time's  defacing  hand.  As  she 
read  the  illiterate  letter  before  her,  the  un- 
comely hue  of  a  hot  temper  overspread  her 
face.  She  threw  the  letter  on  the  table  and 
gazed  at  Esther  in  silence. 
Esther  summoned  courage  to  ask  : 
"Well,  grandmamma,  what  shall  I  say  to 
her  ?  "  though  her  eyes  drooped  as  she  put  the 
question. 

"If  yon  feel  that  you  must  answer  such  a 
jumble  of  ignorant  impudence,  do  so  briefly, 
saying,  merely,  that  the  request  is  an  impossi- 
ble one.  But  silence  would  be  the  only  fitting 
answer.  WTiy,  the  girl  is  shocking  \  I  had  not 
conceived  of  anything  so  almost  incredibly 
"VTilgar." 

"Poor  Almeda!  She  is,  1  supHpse,  very 
■vulgar;  but  her  excuse  is  she  does  not  know 
it.  'Why,  grandmamma,  she  could  not  possijbly 
know  in  advance  how  such  a  letter  would 


Reignold  did  not  take  trouble  to  trace  her 
genealogy  further  back  than  that,  but  re- 
mained entirely  satisfied  with  this  as  a  basis 
from  which  to  draw  a  patent  of  nobility  that 
newer  people  could  not  dare  infringe  upon.  It 
vexed  her  temper  and  crossed  her  very  soul  to 
see  people  entirely  outside  the  pole  of  her  own 
social  environment  "forget  their  place,"  as  she 
phrased  it;  and  her  repeated  visits  to  Europe, 
and  admiration  of  its  well-defined  social  lines, 
by  no  means  lessened  her  estimate  of  her 
personal  importance  at  home. 

"But,  grandmamma,  I  don't  want  to  seem 
unkind  to  Almeda.  I  owe  the  Poore  family  a 
great  deal,"  said  Esther. 

"Nothing,  I  fancj-,  that  money  cannot  pay ; 
and  I  don't  think  I  have  been  niggardly  in  my 
settlement  with  this  girl's  father,"  answered 
her  grandmother. 

"Of  course  not,  grandmamma  ;  but  there  are 
things  that  money  cannot  pay  for." 

"Jfot  with  people  of  that  sort." 

Esther  did  not  dispute.  "What  can  I  write 
her,  grandmamma?  I  cannot  possibly  put 
Into  words  a  refusal  of  that  sort,"  she  said. 

Her  grandmother  remained  silent  for  a 
moment. 

"You  may  write  her  from  yourself  as  pleas- 
antly as  you  will,"  she  said,  at  last.  "You  may 
tell  her  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  ask  her 
here,  and  have  left  the  matter  with  me.  I 
shall  also  write  her  as  I  think  best,  and  enclose 


reports  of  the  newspapers,  with  all  their  ex- 
aggerations, inflamed  Almeda's  untutored 
imagination  till  she  forgot  the  difl'erence  of 
family  connections  and  all  that  was  on 
Esther's  side,  and  fancied  that  she,  too, 
Almeda  Poore,  had  only  to  come  to  the  city, 
see  and  be  seen,  to  gain  a  footing  in  any  society 
she  chose  to  enter.  Her  ignorance  of  the  world 
in  general,  and  of  Madam  Reignold  in  par- 
ticular, made  her  pen  that  letter  in  the  full 
hope  that  Madam  Reignold  would  really  ask 
her  to  her  house;  and  that,  in  Almeda's 
opinion,  was  all  that  was  needed  to  launch 
her  into  the  full  tide  of  social  prosperity. 

Esther  realized  fully  how  keen  would  be  the 
disappointment  and  chagrin  occasioned  by 
her  own  evasive  note,  and  the  stormy  desire 
for  vengeance  that  would  follow  upon  receipt 
of  her  grandmother's  polite  but  haughty  de- 
nial and  enclosed  aid,  though  she  felt  no  doubt 
but  the  latter  would  be  accepted.  She  put  all 
the  tact  and  kindness  she  could  summon  into 
the  wording  of  that  note  to  Almeda,  and  at 
last  mailed  it  with  a  lightened  conscience  but 
many  misgivings  as  to  Almeda's  next  step. 


writing,  looked  surprised  as  her  eye 
caught  the  postmark,  and  then  tore 
the  letter  hastily  open.  Before  she 
read  six  lines  all  thought  of  break- 
fast had  deserted  her.  This  is  what 
she  read : 

"Deae  Sisiee  Esther  :— Maybe  you'll 
be  surprised  to  get  this  letter  from  me, 
but  I  guess  you  can't  be  much  more  sur- 
prised than  I  be  at  having  wrote  it,  now 
it  is  done.  It  took  me  an  awful  long  time 
to  spunk  up  courage  to  get  about  it.  I 
have  heard  all  about  how  rich  your  grand- 
mother is,  and  Mandy  Hodgkins  that 
works  in  Boston— ber  that  lived  on  Breed's 
Hill,  you  know — sends  me  a  Sunday  paper 
now  and  then,  and  that  keeps  me  posted 
about  all  the  swell  parties  and  things  you 
tend  out  at.  Kow,  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  is  I'm  a  gettin'  desperate  sick  of  be- 
ing buried  alive  up  here  in  these  moun- 
tains, and  I  want  to  get  to  the  city,  too. 
Every  dog  has  his  day,  they  say,  and  I 
want  mine.  I  don't  bend  to  the  n^.cion 
that  some  folks  should  have  everything 
and  others  have  nothing.  The  society 
papers  calls  you  quite  a  belle.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose you  be,  and  I'm  sure  it  gives  me  big  ■ 
hopes  for  myself  to  know  you  are  reck- 
oned such,  for  you  must  allow  that  when 
you  and  me  was  together  at  Eidgeville, 
five  years  ago,  folks  was  not  likely  to  give 
me  a  second  best  seat  when  looks  was 
the  topic.  But  I  guess  I  won't  say  much  more  ou  that 
score  just  now  ;  modesty  forbids.  Only  that  I  would 
just  like  to  add  that  I  think  fashionable  folks  make 
belles  out  of  girls  on  mighty  small  capital.  I  come  to 
this  conclnsion  last  summer  when  I  see  a  girl  up  here 
that  was  called  a  belle,  for  fashionable  folks  have 
got  to  coming  this  way  for  their  healtt^  some- 
times nowadays.  Well,  that  girl  hadn't  a  mortal 
thing  'cept  just  her  hair,  which  was  pale  gold,  and^lots 
of  it,  and  my  opinion  is  she  belled  it  just  on  the 
strength  of  that  hair, 

"I'm  prepared  to  have  you  think  me  cheeky  for 
writing  this  letter.  I  remember  how  disagreeable  it 
used  to  be  for  you  sometimes  at  our  house,  and  how 
hateful  to  you  I  often  was.  But  you  was  always  for- 
giving, and  I  live  in  hopes  high  life  ain't  spoiled  you. 
I  wan:  desperate  bad  to  come  to  the  city,  and  I  don't 
know  a  soul  there  'cept  you  and  Mandy  Hodgkins. 
I've  got  no  more  money  than  enough  to  take  me  there, 
and  even  if  Iliad  I'd  be  mighty  'fraid  to  go  without 
any  place  to  go  to  when  I  got  there,  Now,  do  you 
suppose  you  could  git  'round  your  grandmother  so's 
she". I  let  me  stop  at  her  house  till  I  got  work  ?  I  don't 
know  yet  what  I  shall  work  at,  but  as  everyone 
a'lows,  I'm  smart  enough  to  turn  my  hand  to  most 
anything.  I  don't  stand  'round  much,  fretting  about 
that.  Just  let  me  get  once  into  the  way  of  being  seen 
and  known,  and  I  ain't  afraid  to  try  my  chances  with 
the  best  of  them.  Begging  a  speedy  answer,  I  remain, 
as  ever,  Almeda  Pooee." 

Esther's  cheeks  changed  their  tints  many 
times,  and  her  eyes  dilated  in  wonder  as  she 
read.  Her  grandmother,  who  sat  opposite, 
noticed  all  this  and  asked  if  her  letter  con- 
tained unpleasant  news. 

"Yes— no— that  Is,  X  hardly  know,"  stam- 
mered the  girl.   TUen,  alt«r  a  pause,  ebe 


alTect  you.  She  does  not  even  dream  of  the 
standards  by  which  you  measure  people.  Yon 
could  not  make  her  understand  what  you 
mean  by  vulgarity,  and  never  that  she  herself 
is  vulgar.  Vulgarity  to  her  does  not  mean  a 
lack  of  mental  or  social  acquirement;  it 
means  something  morally  low  and  mean,  and 
Almeda  is  not  that.  She  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  very  honest  girl  in  her  intentions,  quite  re- 
spectable, and  in  her  way,  proud." 

Madam  Reignold  gave  a  short  laugh  at  this, 
and  her  proud,  old  lip  curled. 

"My  dear  child,"  she  said,  "it  is  much  to 
your  credit  to  think  and  say  the  best  you  can 
for  the  girl,  but  the  thing  you  call  her  pride  is 
the  very  thing  that  renders  her  case  so  hopeless. 
The  'I'm-as-good-as-you'  feeling  that  afflicts 
the  whole  rank  and  file  of  our  country  people, 
blinding  most  of  them  to  all  real  differences 
and  distinctions,  is  what  makes  American 
life  the  ceaseless  grind  that  it  is.  Everyone  la 
trying  to  cope  with  his  betters,  and  no  one  can 
be  made  to  believe  he  has  any  betters." 

Madam  Reignold  ran  on  in  this  strain  for 
some  time  longer.  It  was  a  favorite  strain 
with  her.  Esther  knew  It  was,  and  wisely 
remained  silent,  thinking  that  if  the  malign 
powers  had  Inspired  Almeda  Poore  she  could 
not  have  written  anything  that  would  have 
furnished  a  text  upon  which  her  grandmother 
liked  better  to  dilate  than  the  phase  of  char- 
acter she  had  unconsciously  revealed  In  this 
letter.  Like  many  another  dame  whose  an- 
cestry ran  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
mercantile  begluolugs  in  this  country.  Madam 


a  sum  of  money  to  pay  her  expenses  aft^r  she 
gets  here,  advising  her,  as  a  matter  conducive 
alike  to  her  own  pleasure  and  convenience, 
that  she  take  quarters  with  her  friend.  Miss 
Hodgkins.  I  see  no  reason  whyshe  shouldnot 
be  entirely  satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  I 
could  heartily  wish  that  she  remained  hidden 
away  in  her  mountain  home,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  law  to  enforce  that.  I  can 
only  determine  that  I  shall  not  see  the  girl 
myself." 

"lam  not  so  sure  that  you  can  determine 
even  that,  grandmamma.  Almeda  is  a  very 
determined  young  woman  when  she  makes  up 
her  mind.  She  may  put  herself  in  your  path 
any  day  in  a  most  unexpected  fashion,"  an- 
swered Esther,  with  a  smile. 

"It  is  no  hard  matter,  my  dear,  to  suppress 
unwelcome  apparitions  of  that  sort,"  answered 
the  grandmamma.  "Write  your  letter  as  soon 
as  you  please;  mine  will  follow  a  day  or  two 
later." 

It  was  no  easy  duty  that  her  grandmother 
had  set  Esther  to  perform.  She  knew  the  girl 
that  had  written  to  her  as  her  grandmother 
could  not  possibly  judge  her.  She  had  had 
many  slde-llght  revelations  of  Almeda's 
character,  with  which  she  felt  it  would  be 
neither  wise  nor  expedient  to  enlighten  her 
grandmother  Just  then.  Reading  between  the 
lines  of  Almeda's  letter  she  read  man3'  things 
that  that  young  lady  had  not  set  down  in  the 
text.  She  knew  that  Almeda  was  keenly 
envious  of  the  life  that  she,  Esther  Wynn,  was 
now  living.  SUe  could  picture  how  the  society 


Chapter  II. 

Madam  R«ignold's  indulgence  of  her  grand- 
daughter was  often  commented  upon  by  that 
lady's  acquaintances,  for  overindulgence  to- 
wards anybody  was  a  trait  for  which  Madam 
Reignold  had  never  been  noted.  Indeed,  those 
who  commented  upon  her  present 
attitude  were  quite  ready  to  add 
that  it  could  be  nothing  else  than 
a  sort  of  atonement  for  former  ex- 
actions towards  Esther's  mother,  for 
Madam  Reignold  headed  a  curious 
bit  of  family  history  of  which 
Esther  might  be  called  the  sequel. 

Judicious  marriages  had  always 
been  her  strongest  hobby,  and  one 
that  she  had  been  true  to  herself 
even  in  early  youth.  Her  own  mar- 
riage had  been  a  perfect  illustration 
of  this.  Her  late  husband,  Elerton 
Reignold,  had  been  a  great  "catch" 
in  his  day.  His  family  was  as  un- 
impeachable as  her  own,  and  he  nbt 
only  inherited  monej",  but  had  the 
rarer  distinction  of  knowing  how  to 
Increase  his  inheritance 

There  were,  however,  many  points 
of  difference  between  Madam  Reign- 
old and  her  husband.  While  she 
was  exclusive  and  exacting,  he  was 
open  and  genial  to  a  degree.  It  was 
owing  to  this,  no  doubt,  that  he  saw 
no  danger  in  admitting  to  his  house, 
occasioniilly,  a  young  clerk  in  his 
employ  named  Wynn.  His  wife,  ou 
the  contrary,  saw  impropriety  and 
scented  danger;  and  when  she  dis- 
covered that  an  attachment  existed 
between  him  and  her  daughter,  she 
suffered  less  from  surprise  than 
from  the  righteous  rage  of  an  angry 
prophetess.  The  father  was  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  dismayed. 
Expostulations  were  vain.  The  at- 
tachment between  the  young  people 
was  suspen(ied,  but  could  not  be 
broken  off. 

While  the  matter  was  in  this 
state,  Mr.  Reignold  died,  leaving  full 
management  of  his  affairs  to  his 
wife.  Madam  Reignold's  course  was 
peremptory.  She  ordered  the  young 
man  never  to  cross  her  threshold 
again,  and  positively  forbade  her 
daughter  to  speak  to  him  should 
they  meet.  The  result  shocked  so- 
ciety in  general  more  than  it  sur- 
prised those  intimate  with  the  Reig- 
nold liousebold.  ^ 

Esther  Reignold  married  Harry 
Wynn  against  her  mother's  wishes. 
Her  mother  was  relentless,  and  soon 
the  heavy  shadow  of  her  displeas- 
ure surrounded  the  young  couple 
like  a  pall.  Society  as  well  as  means 
deserted  them.    All  this  happened 
in  New  York,  whither  Mr.  Reignold's  business 
interests  took  him  to  reside  a  few  years  after 
his  marriage. 

Mr.  Reignold's  death  threw  Harry  Wynn  out 
of  employment,  and  when  a  much  humbler 
place  was  offered  him  in  a  small,  Xew  England 
town,  his  wife  thankfully  moved  thither  with 
him,  and  for  a  time  they  disappeared  from  the 
sight  and  knowledge  of  those  who  had  known 
them.  Not  long  after  Uys- as  soon  as  her 
iusbaud's  affairs  were  settled— Madam  Reign- 
old removed  again  to  Boston,  her  native  town, 
where  she  had  always  preferred  to  live,  and 
where  all  the  minute  circumstances  of  her 
daughter's  unfortunate  marriage  were  less 
well  known. 

But  Harry  Wynn  did  not  succeed  well  in  his 
new  place.  He  lacked,  in  truth,  something 
requisite  for  business  success.  He  made  many 
changes,  and  finally  went  to  tr.v  his  fortunes  in 
the  West,  leaving  his  wife  to  follow  him  after 
he  had  established  himself  there.  Some  time 
before  he  left  a  child  had  been  born  to  them, 
and  not  long  after  this  event  the  wife's  health 
began  to  decline.  Still,  although  informed  of 
this,  her  mother  took  no  notice  of  it,  nor  of 
her  financial  condition,  and  to  all  appearances 
forgot  her  very  existence. 

Poor  Mrs,  Wynn  continued  to  hear  ffom  her 
husband,  but  she  could  gle.TU  little  hope  from 
the  accounts  he  sent.  Things  grew  worse 
and  worse  with  her.  It  was  during  one  of  the 
attacks  that  rendered  her  helpless  that  her 
little  daughter,  <iow  two  years  old,  wandered 
I  away  from  home  one  day.  In  the  tenement 
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quarter  of  Olciport,  where  Mrs.  Wynn  lived, 
straying  cliildren  were  uo  rarity.  It  was  com- 
moa  enough  for  the  neiglibors  to  see  little  ones 
wanCfer  about  at  their  own  sweet  will,  cared 
for  by  other  children  of  somewhat  older 
growth,  through  whose  aid  they  generally 
found  their  way  home  again.  When  little 
Esther  was  seen  thus  at  play,  nobody  minded 
it.  .Such  of  the  neighbors  as  had  a  moment  to 
spare  thought  much  more  of  running  in  to 
perforjn  some  needful  oflice  for  the  ailing 
mother  than  watching  the  movements  of  the 
child. 

While  Mrs.  Wynn  was  about,  she  liad 
scarcely  ever  allowed  her  child  to  leave  her 
sight.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sense  of  her  unusual 
freedom  that  worked  unconsciously  upon  the 
little  one  and  caused  her  to  wander  away  at 
her  first  opportunity.  The  quarter  of  the  old 
Maine  seaport  in  which  they  lived  was  not 
very  far  from  the  water  front,  and  thither  the 
child  wandered. 

It  was  the  noon  hour,  and  no  workmen  hap- 
pened to  be  about  the  dock  that  she  had 
reached  in  safetj'.  Finally  she  came  to  some 
steps  that  led  down  to  a  platform  to  which  a 
boat  was  moored.  With  the  instinct  that  all 
children  have  for  climbing  stairs,  the  little 
one  crept  downward  and  reached  the  plat- 
form, crept  from  that  into  the  boat,  which 
happened  to  be  on  a  level  with  it,  and  sat  there 
rocking  Willi  delight  at  the  slight  movement 
of  the  boat  upon  the  placid  water.  Soon  the 
wearied  child  fell  asleep  and  lay  still,  her  face 
half  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  No 
one  saw  her  but  a  mischievous  lad  that  hung 
around  the  precincts  of  an  adjacent  lobster- 
shop.  It  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  lads. 
Only  the  day  before  one  of  the  "lobstermen" 
Iiad  given  him  a  somewhat  severe  cliastise- 
ment  for  making  too  free  witli  the  contents  of 
the  lobster-pot.  It  happened  to  be  the  very 
man  to  whom  this  boat  belonged— a  fact  which 
the  lad  quickly  recognized,  and  as  quickly 
decided  that  this  was  his  chance  to  "get  even" 
with  i»^  casligator.  Tlie  possibility  of  tliis 
child  being  any  other  than  the  man's  own  did 
not  occur  to  him.  He  saw  only  the  chance  to 
give  him  a  terrible  "scare."  So,  hastily  cut- 
ting the  boat  loose,  he  gave  it  a  push  down 
stream,  and  then  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  out  of 
sight. 

Israel  Poore  was  a  fisherman  who  lived  on 
one  of  the  islands  "down  the.  bay,"  about 
twenty  miles  from  Oldport.  Sailing  home- 
ward from  another  direction  the  afternoon  of 
that  same  day,  he  espied,  a  short  distance  to 
leeward  of  liini,  an  apparently  tenantless 
boat,  and  thinking  it  might  be  the  drifting 
property  of  some  neighbor  wliom  he  knew,  he 
turned  his  boat  in  that  direction,  and  to  his 
astonishment  saw  in  the  bottom  of  the  drift  a 
sleeping  child.  He  examined  the  boat  fore 
and  aft,  but  save  fora  meaningless  little  name 
at  its  stern,  he  could  find  no  clew  to  ownership. 
Next  he  studied  the  direction  in  whicli  the 
boat  had  been  drifting,  and  judging  from  that 
and  the  change  in  the  wind  during  the  last 
couple  of  hours,  made  a  rough  guess  as  to 
whence  the  boat  might  have  drifted.  He  lifted 
the  child  out,  pushed  tlie  boat  in  the  supposed 
direction  whence  it  had  come,  and  then 
placed  the  child  tenderly  in  the  bottom  of  his 
own  boat. 

It  was  near  upon  evening  when  Mr.  Poore 
arrived  home. -^s  he  entered  the  kitchen, 
where  his  wife  w-as  preparing  supper,  she 
turned  to  greet  him..  "Whose  baby  is  that?" 
she  asked  in  surprise,  as  she  first  noticed  the 
armful  he  carried. 

"That's  just  what  I'd  like  somebody  to  tell 
me,"  answered  her  husband  ;  and  then  he  re- 
lated the  circumstances  through  whicli  he 
came  by  the  child,  adding  that  it  had  cried  a 
good  deal,  and  he  supposed  it  was  lonesome. 

"Lonesome!  O'  course  it  is,  and  starved," 
echoed  his  wife,  as  she  bustled  bacli  to  the 
table  and  placed  some  milk  upon  the  stove  to 
warm.  Then  she  took  the  child,  turned  it 
round  about  aud'  thoroughly  examined  its 
clothing. 

"They  ain't  a  mite  or  mark  about  it  to  tell 
where  it  came  from  or  who  it  belongs  to,"  she 
said,  at  last.  Then  she  fed  the  little  one  while 
It  continued  to  cry.  "Israel,  this  child's 
clothes  ain't  cost  much,  if  they  be  real  tasty  in 
the  make-up  of  them,"  she  continued,  as  she 
took  a  second  critical  inventory  of  the  child's 
belongings.  "I  guess  it  don't  belong  to  no 
rich  folks." 

"Well,  I  don't  presume  to  know  much  about 
children's  clothes,  but  I  come  to  them  conclu- 
sions myself  when  I  found  it  driftin'  about  in 
an  open  boat,"  answered  Israel. 

"Land  o'  Goshen  !  That  wan't  no  sign  ;  rich 
or  poor,  o'  course  nobody  that  cared  for  the 
child  put  It  in  a  boat  an' pushed  it  out  to  sea 
to  git  drowuded.  Israel,  my  opinion's  that 
we'll  never  see  hair  nor  hide  o'  them  that  this 
child  belongs  to.  Bet  ye  a  dollar  ye'll  never 
see  it  advertised." 

"Well,  I've  figgered  some  on  that,  too,  an' 
J've  about  made  up  my  mind  that  in  that  case 
■we'd  about  as  well  keep  it.  It's  a  pretty  child, 
an'  a  mighty  likely  looking  one  every  way,  an' 
we  ain't  got  none  o'our  own  as  yit." 

"Humph  !  "  ejaculated  his  wife.  "If  it  was  a 
boy  you  picked  up,  instead  of  a  girl,  I'd  be 
more  ready  to  agree  an'  look  upon  it  as  a  sort 
o'  Godsend.  Now  that  you've  made  up  yer 
mind  to  move  up  to  New  Hampshire  and  work 
tliat  farm  that  yer  mother's  folks  left  ye,  a  boy 
might  come  in  real  handy." 

"Yes,  for  me ;  but  I  don't  see  why  a -gal 
mightn't  turn  out  about  as  handy  for  you," 
struck  in  Israel. 


''That's  true  enough  ;  but  after  all  ia  said,  I 
never  was  no  hand  for  believin'  in  bringing  up 
other  people's  children.  What's  yer  name, 
baby?"  she  asked,  as  the  little  one,  now  fed 
and  made  comfortable,  sat  looking  into  her 
face  wonderingly. 

"Essa,"  answered  tlie  child. 

"Essie?"  Well,  now,  that's  what  I  call 
pretty  plain  for  such  a  mite  as  you  be." 

"Essie  what,  dear?  " 

"Essie  Inn,"  lisped  the  child,  after  a  pause. 

"Inn  ?  Well,  I  can't  make  much  out  o'  that, 
but  I'm  glad  to  git  the  first  name  so  plain. 
Well,  Essie,  you've  got  to  stay  here,  for  the 
present,  anyhow." 

And  from  this  unsettled  beginning  Esther 
Wynn  found  a  home,  such  as  it  was.  She 
might,  in  truth,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, have  easily  found  one  mucli  worse, 
for  she  lacked  none  of  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life;  and  while  lier  childhood  lacked  all  of 
life's  refinements,  no  vicious  examples  were 
ever  set  before  her. 

The  next  day  after  she  was  found,  Israel 
Poore  caused  a  notice  of  the  same  to  appear 
in  a  small,  local  paper.  Whether  the  notice 
was  ever  copied  outside  or  not  he  never  knew. 
In  little  more  than  a  week  after  that  he  re- 
moved from  his  island  home  to  fiis  lately- 
acquired  New  Hampsliire  farm,  with  the  in- 
tention of  farming  one  part  of  the  year  and 
going  on  fishing  trips  during  another  portion 
of  it. 

Tlius  it  happened  that  the  Poore's,  who 
never  took  the  trouble  to  read  a  city  news- 
paper, quite  escaped  learning  aught  of  the 
brief  stir  that  was  afterwards  made  to  recover 
the  missing  child.  In  fact,  they  had  soon  be- 
come so  accustomed  and  attached  to  her  that 
they  would  prefer  not  to  hear  of  it. 

Little  Esther  had  not  been  gone  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  when  her  absence  was  noticed 
and  a  cry  raised  in  her  small  and  obscure 
neigliborhood.  Inquiry  was  made  and  search 
followed,  but  no  trace  of  her  was  found.  The 
lobsterman's  boat  was  found  outside  the 
liarbor  and  towed  home  by  one  who  knew  it, 
many  days  later,  but  no  one  thought  of  asso- 
ciating the  boat  witli  Estlier's  disappearance. 

Meanwhile,  news  of  the  child's  disappear- 
ance was  kept  from  the  sick  mother  as  long  as 
possible.  Finally,  the  doctor  who  was  called 
in  to  attend  lier,  and  who,  in  the  course  of 
attendance,  had  gotten  from  tlie  sick  woman 
something  of  her  liistory,  toolc  upon  himself 
to  write  to  Madam  Reiguold  a  brief  but  un- 
mistakable statement  of  her  daughter's  con- 
dition. A  neighbor  had  already  written  on 
the  same  subject,  but  there  had  tMjen  no 
response.  But  the  doctor's  more  official  letter 
drew  forth  a  response,  together  with  a  sum  of 
money  to  buy  necessaries  for  the  sick  woman, 
and  a  request  that  Madam  Reiguold  be  kept 
informed  of  her  condition. 

But  the  next  information  that  lady  received 
was  brief.  It  was  a  telegram  announcing  her 
daugliter's  death.  This  was  a  terrible  sliock 
to  the  proud  woman.  After  this  .she  made 
many  but  unavailing  exertions  towards  dis- 
covering the  fate  of  the  missing  child.  It 
finally  became  the  general  opinion  that  she 
was  not  to  be  found.  Still,  lier  grandmother 
did  not  give  up  hope  for  many  a  day. 

Quiet  as  was  Esther's  life  in  her  remote, 
country  home,  it  was  not  without  its  small 
events  and  changes.  Mrs.  Poore  at  first  petted 
the  child  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  make 
good  the  loss  of  her  real  mother;  but 
when  Esther  had  been  in  her  charge  about  a 
year,  a  child  of  her  own  came  to  Mrs.  Poore, 
anci  after  that  little  Esther  became  conscious 
of  a  difference.  . 

As  time  went  on,  Mrs.  Poore's  own  cliild, 
Alraeda,  and  Esther  grew  up  together  very 
"much  as  two  little  sisters  of  such  a  family 
might,  and  in  course  of  time  two  little 
brothers  were  added  to  the  family.  All  this, 
of  course,  told  against  Esther's  chances  of 
personal  popularity.  In  the  Poore  household 
there  were  many  complaints,  criminations 
and  recriminations,  but  throughout  all  Israel 
Poore  stood  out  as  Esther's  best  friend.  He 
always  said  that  the  finding  of  her  brought 
him  luck,  and  he  felt  sure  she  would  turn  out 
a  "trump  card"  in  his  family  yet. 

Esther  was  just  fifteen,  and  her  so-called 
sister,  Almeda,  twelve  when  the  turning 
point  in  the  family's  fortune  came,  and  came 
in  a  most  unlooked-for  way.  Almeda  was 
sitting  on  her  father's  door-step  one  summer 
afternoon,  when  a  strange  woman,  middle- 
aged,  tall,  lean  and  weary-looking,  carrying  a 
good-sized  satchel  at  one  side,  came  forward 
and  asked : 

"Is  your  mamma  at  home  ?" 

"Yes,  ma  is,  but  she's  awful  busy  in  the 
kitchen.  Tills  is  the  day  she  does  all  her 
baking  for  a  whole  week  ahead,  and  she  hates 
to  see  callers." 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  blame  her  in  the  least," 
said  tlie  stranger,  in  a  tone  that  Almeda 
thought  wonderfully  sweet  for  so  tired-looking 
a  woman;  "but  you  see,  my  dear,  I  am  not 
exactly  a  caller,  who  comes  only  to  pass  away 
an  hour.  I  am  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  certain 
books.  I  have  several  interesting  ones  witli 
me  now.  There  is  one,  especially,  that  I  know 
a  little,  young  lady  like  yourself  would  like  to 
have.  It  is  all  about  manners,  etiquette ;  what 
they  do  in  the  best  society.  I  am  sure  your 
mamma  would  like  yen  to  have  one." 

While  she  spoke  she  held  the  book  tempt- 
ingly in  her  hand.  Almeda  took  it,  opened 
and  glanced  through  it.  In  another  moment 
she  had  sped  indoors  and  was  heard  calling 
her  mother  at  the  highest  vocal  pitch. 


The  stranger  smiled,  walked  quietly  in,  and 
wlien  Mrs.  Poore  appeared,  was  seated  serenely 
in  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  best 
room. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  I'm  sure,  for  taking  a 
seat  here.  I  am  so  very  tired,  and  your  room 
is  so  deliciously  cool,  sweet  and  inviting,"  she 
said. 

"You're  quite  welcome,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Poore,  not  indlflerent  to  the  compliment. 

"Ma,  you've  got  to  buy  me  this  book  ;  they 
ain't  any  use  say  in'  no,"  Almeda  was  insisting. 

"La  sakes,  child!  Y'ou've  got  more  books 
now  than  ever  you'll  read.  See  that  settin'- 
room  table  there  full  of  'em." 

"But,  ma,  this  is  another  kind  of  a  book  ;  all 
ab(mt  high  life  and  things.  Mandy  Hodgkins' 
mother  got  her  one,  and  Mandy  told  me  in  a 
secret  her  mother  couldn't  afford  it  one 
mite,  and  was  agoin'  to  pick  and  sell  berries 
enough  this  summer  to  pay  for  it.  Now,  do 
you  want  Mandy  to  git  ahead  o'  me  ?  " 

"At  that  rate  I  suppose  you  must  have  one," 
laughed  her  mother,  "and  If  it's  got  to  be  paid 
for  by  berry  picking,  I  won't  go  myself;  I'll 
send  you  and  Esther  out  to  pick  them.  Ain't 
Esther  here  yet?  Land  sakes,  how  that  girl 
does  loiter  a  comin'  from  school ! " 

Esther  was  at  the  moment  crossing  the 
sward  fronting  the  door,  and  overheard  this. 
"I  had  to  do  an  errand,  mother,  that  is  why  I 
was  not  here  sooner,"  she  said,  coming  in. 

"Is  this  your  daughter,  too?"  asked  the 
book  agent,  eying  Esther  critically. 

She  was  a  lovely-looking  girl,  though  still  un- 
formed. Her  face,  which  was  somewhat  dark 
and  pale,  was,  in  tlie  community  she  lived 
among,  called  less  pretty  than  that  of  Almeda 
with  her  blonde  hair  and  pink  and  white 
bloom;  but  about  Esther's  face  and  figure 
there  was  an  air  of  distinction  that  Almeda 
would  never  reach.  The  book  agent's  prac- 
ticed eye  took  in  this  difference. 

"Well,  she  ain't  my  own  born  daughter,  but 
she's  about  the  same.  I've  had  her  since  she 
was  a  two-year-old  baby." 

"Ah!  Adopted?" 

"Yes." 

"And  lier  name  is  Estlier.  How  much  that 
name  brings  to  my  memory.  I  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it  in  my  youth.  Excuse  me 
for  being  so  curious,  but  wliat  was  her  family 
name?  " 

"That  I  can't  tell  you,  for  I  never  knew." 

"Good  gracious!  How  queer!"  exclaimed 
the  woman  who  iiad  risen  and  now  sat  down 
again.  "I  beg  you  will  tell  me  what  you  do 
know  about  her,  aud  hovushe  came  to  you.  I 
assure  you  I  have  a  good  reason  for  asking." 

Mrs.  Poore  was  not  well  pleased.  She  was 
rather  too  busy  to  be  in  the  mood  for  a  long 
talk.  Nevertheless,  she  told  briefly  all  she 
knew  about  Esther. 

As  she  hurried  over  the  details,  the  book 
agent  seemed  quite  overcome,  especially  so  at 
the  relation  of  the  finding  of  the  child  in  a 
small  boat;  but  Mrs.  Poore  did  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  woman's  emotion  was  due  as 
much  to  joy  as  to  astonishment. 

"Y'ou  seem  to  talt:e~'an  awful  sight  o'  interest 
in  the  story,"  she  remarked. 

"So  would  you  if  you  were  in  my  place.  I 
little  thought  when  I  came  into  thi.s  village  to 
canvass  for  the  sale  of  books,  I  was  to  come 
upon  a  'find'  like  this,  for  the  discovery  of 
Esther  Wynn  will  be  a  benefit  to  me  as  well  as 
to  you." 

"Wynn?  La's  a  mercy  !  That  just  explains 
it.  When  that  child  was  found  and  I  ast  her 
her  name,  she  kept  a  sayin'  Essa— which  I 
guessed  fast  enough  was  Estlier— Essa  Inn,  and 
I  couldn't  make  nothin'  out  o'  the  Inn.  After 
a  little  she  forgot  it,  as  two-year-old  children 
will,  forgit  anything  that  isn't  kept  all  the 
time  before  'em." 

"Just  so.  Now,  tlieu,  let  me  briefly  tell  you 
that  for  several  j'ears  I  lived  in  the  household 
of  Madam  Reignold,  in  New  Y'ork,  who,  I  am 
certain,  is  this  girl's  grandmother.  To  cut  a 
long  story  short,  for  the  present  I  will  only 
say  that  her  only  daughter  married  against 
her  wishes  and  was  entirely  cut  off.  She  went 
away  into  another  town  to  live,  because  very 
poor,  and  just  before  her  death  lost  her  baby 
girl,  who  mysteriously  disappeared  without  a 
olew  by  which  to  trace  her.  Not  long  ago  I 
happened  to  find  a  clew.  In  tlie  town  in 
which  they  lived  a  sister  of  mine  lives,  also. 
Her  next-door  neighbor  has  a  boy  who  fell 
sick  and  was  at  the  point  of  death  some  time 
ago.  It  was  during  that  time  that  he  gave  the 
first  intimation  of  the  part  lie  played,  years 
before,  in  cutting  loose  a  small  boat  into  ^hich 
a  baby  had  crawled,  and  letting  It  drift  out  to 
sea.  He  did  this  under  the  impression  that 
the  baby  belonged  to  the  man  who  owned  the 
boat,  against  whom  he  held  a  grudge,  and 
whom  he  wished  to  frighten.  The  mistake  he 
liad  made,  and  the  result  when  the  boat  came 
back  empty,  always  haunted  the  boy.  The 
few  people  who  knew  of  his  remorseful  story 
too  late  to  remedy  it,  kept  it  pretty  quiet,  but 
I  never  had  a  doubt  but  that  baby  aud  Mrs. 
Reignold's  grandchild  were  the  same.  Now  I 
know  it,  and  so  shall  she.  The  strong  family 
likeness  in  the  girl's  whole  face  and  form 
struck  me  so  forcibly  that  it  fairly  bewildered 
me  a  moment  before  I  could  place  it." 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  sequel  to  this 
discovery.  The  moment  she  was  apprised  of 
It  Madam  Reignold  came  in  person  to  verify 
the  story.  She  did  so  to  her  satisfaction,  made 
a  handsome  settlement  with  Israel  Poore  for 
his  rescue  and  care  of  her  grandchild,  and  did 
not  forget  to  do  the  same  with  her  whilom 
waiting-maid,    the   book   agent.    She  tOOJS 


Esther  home,  and  during  the  next  five  years 
spared  no  pains  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of 
her  early  education. 

Esther  made  rapid  progress,  and  at  twenty  no 
sign  remained  of  the  early  conditions  under 
which  she  had  struggled.  The  book  agent, 
who  had  been  the  eflScieut  means  of  Esther's 
restoration  to  place,  looked  upon  herself  as 
quite  a  heroine.  Nor  was  slie  wrong  in  pre- 
Tlicliug  that  Madam  Reiguold  would  pay 
handsomely  for  the  discovery  she  had  made. 
Madam  Reiguold  was,  in  this  respect,  equal  tO' 
all  that  was  expected  of  her. 


Chapter  III. 

"So  your  grandmamma  does  not  approve  of 
Miss  Poore's  contemplated  visit,  Esther?  " 

It  was  the  younger  Mrs.  Reignold,  Mrs.  Bob 
Reignold,  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  whO' 
spoke.  She  was  a  fine-looking  woman,  of 
genial  presence,  and  as  independent  of  speeclt 
and  action  as  a  Boston  woman,  sure  of  lier 
social  footing,  knows  how  to  be.  "Mrs.  Bob" 
was  very  sure  of  her's  ;  her  male  ancestors  for 
four  generations  had  been  men  of  national 
repute  in  one  profession  or  another.  A  few 
friends  had  dined  with  her  this  evening,  and 
they  were  all  now  sipping  tlieir  after-dinner 
coflee. 

"I  do  wish  Mother  Reignold  were  not  so  ex- 
cessively punctilious  in  regard  to  les  convenan- 
ces," she  added. 

"Ah,  do  not  say  that,  Mrs.  Reignold,"  spoke 
an  elderly  young  man  of  the  party,  Mr.  Reign- 
old's business  partner,  who  had  just  dropped 
in.  "There  are  so  few  of  her  kind  left;  most 
people  are  getting  too  lax." 

"And  so  much  the  more  comfortable," 
smiled  the  hostess.  Logically  speaking,  you 
know,  Mr.  Alton,  all  this  care  and  guarding 
against  intrusion  from  outside  is  a  remnant 
of  barbarism.  It  was  what  our  struggling, 
fighting  old  ancestors  did  when  they  robbed 
their  neighbors  and  then  set  up  claims  of 
nobility  on  their  power  to  keep  out  or  slaagh- 
ter  those  they  robbed.  The  analogy  holds  good 
to-day.  It  is  the  strugglers  who  are  most 
fiercely  on  guard.  Certain  people  ought  to 
feel  as  our  own  Emerson  suggests  the  solar 
system  does,  which  never  gets  nervous  about 
its  position." 

"Y'our  comparison  recalls  another  historical 
analogj',  Mrs.  Reignold,"  spoke  Dr.  Ashmead, 
a  young  physician  from  New  Y'ork,  who  had 
been  sojourning  a  few  days  in  Boston.  "Read 
of  wliat  people  and  time  you  may,  you'll  find 
that  those  who  felt  civilized  enough  to  conquer 
and  subject  adjacent  barbarians,  were  prone  to 
become  so  fascinated  with  the  freedom  of 
barbarian  customs  as  to  revert  to  them  again 
when  they  came  into  close  contact.  To-day  it 
is  the  people  of  highest  civilization  and  power 
that  are  the  most  natural  in  manner  and' 
conduct.  In  tliis  they  touch  again  upon  the 
simplicity  of  the  uncultured.  The  apes,  the 
Philistines  and  the  strugglers  find  largest 
room  to  flourish  amid  the  great  middle  section 
of  liumanily." 

"Despite  all  of  which  I  stick  to  the  conven- 
tions; without  them,  chaos  would  come 
again,"  answered  Mr.  Alton. 

"So  do  we  all  stick  to  the  conventions,  of 
course,  but  cliiefly  for  their  convenience," 
said  Mrs.  Reignold.  "The  most  trivial  of  them 
saves  us  a  deal  of  wear  and  friction.  Why, 
the  part  played  by  bits  of  pasteboard  alone  is 
an  immense  saving  of  time  and  strength.  You 
liave  not  given  us  an  opinion  at  all,  Mr. 
Cazenove,"  she  added,  addressing  the  remain- 
ing gentleman  of  the  group. 

"Because  I  leave  you  subjective  people  to 
settle  it  among  yourselves.  My  trade  is  object- 
ive. Artists  are  supposed  to  deal  only  with 
surfaces,"  he  laughed. 

Cazenove  was  the  least  like  a  man  of  surfaces 
of  anyone  of  the  four  men  present.  He  was 
of  medium  height  and  strongly  built,  with 
more  power  than  beauty  in  his  face.  His 
features,  however,  were  not  uncomely,  and 
were,  moreover,  full  of  expressive  play.  His 
chief  attraction  to  strangers  was  a  pair  of 
large,  hazel  eyes  that  seemed  to  emit  electric 
sparks  of  intelligence  as  he  talked  on  any 
favorite  subject. 

Dr.  Ashmead,  who  was  tall,  slight  and  of 
graceful  build,  with  a  clear  complexion  and 
rather  pensive-looking,  brown  eyes,  would  fill 
a  sentimental  lady's  ideal  of  an  artist  much 
more  readily. 

Mr.  Alton  was  small,  thin,  dark,  wiry  and 
primly  conventional  of  aspect. 

Mr.  Reiguold  had  no  very  salient  points 
through  which  one  might  individualize  him 
by  description.  He  looked  what  he  was— a 
prosperous  man  of  business.  Like  his  wife, 
he  was  fair  and  opulent  of  person,  but  he 
lacked  that  lady's  supply  of  high  spirits. 

Esther  Wynn  made  a  perfect  foil  to  her 
young  matron  aunt,  who  was  not,  in  fact, 
more  than  six  years  her  senior.  Whereas,  Mrs. 
Reignold  had  much  of  the  ordinary,  roseate 
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bloom  of  a  fair-complexloned  woman,  Esther's 
coloring  was  unusual  and  picturesque.  She 
was  abore  the  ordinary  height  of  women,  and 
of  a  slender  slateliness  of  build.  Her  face  was 
oval  and  her  features  regular.  A  fair  palor, 
that  had  the  elastic  clearness  of  health,  was 
her  prevaiiing  complexional  tone.  Her  hair 
was  a  tawny  brown,  and  her  eyes  so  many 
shades  darker  that  in  certain  lights  they 
looked  positively  black  and  very  lumin- 
ous. Eyebrows  and  lashes  were  of  the  same 
dark  hue.  It  was,  in  short,  a  face  of  odd  and 
attractive  contrasts,  much  as  her  mother  had 
been  before  her,  and  inherited  from  mixed 
racial  strains  in  the  family. 

"I  feel  quite  in  the  mood  for  doing  some- 
thing a  bit  sensational,  Esther,"  continued 
Mrs.  Eeignold.  "Supposing  I  write  and  invite 
this  little  country  girl  to  visit  me  for  a  week." 

"As  you  please,"  said  Esther,  looking  de- 
murely down.  "I  shall  commit  myself  to  no 
advice." 

"Who  is  it  you  are  speaking  about?"  asked 
her  husband,  who  had  an  ofttlmes  convenient 
habit  of  not  hearing  all  that  was  going  on. 

"Oh,  an  acquaintance  that  Esther  made 
during  her  sojourn  in  the  country,"  answered 
his  wife,  lightly. 

It  had  become  a  habit  in  the  family  to  refer 
in  this  way  to  the  odd  episode  In  Esther's  life. 
All  present,  except  Dr.  Ashmead,  understood 
what  it  covered,  and  the  family  never  troubled 
themselves  to  circulate  the  story  outside  the 
quarters  in  which  it  was  already  known. 

"Ves,  I  will  have  her  here,"  she  continued. 
"I  will  let  her  see  such  of  my  friends  as  care 
to  meet  her.  It  will  prove  diverting  all 
around,  and  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  girl- 
wake  her  up  into  seeing  where  she  is.  Practical 
experience  is  always  valuable,  and  to  a  girl 
having  her  own  way  to  make,  cannot  come 
too  soon." 

"Ah,  the  self-made  girl  is  becoming  quite  an 
American  institution,"  said  Cazenove,  with 
the  slowly-coming  smile  that  formed  one  of 
his  attractions,  playing  about  his  lips  and  the 
growing  light  in  his  eyes.  "We  have  had  self- 
made  men  In  abundance,  but  we  were  not 
unique  In  producing  these ;  other  people  have 
had  them,  too." 

"And  other  people  have  had  their  self-made 
women,  too.  Why,  Europe  has  teemed  with 
them,  and  that  in  the  long  past,"  said  Ash- 
mead. 

"Yes,  perhaps  in  certain  sections  and  certain 
places  in  society.  France,  which  has  been 
noted  for  its  clever  women  generally,  has  been 
especially  so  for  her  inti-iquanis  at  court,  who, 
through  power  of  beauty  and  brains,  repaired 
their  own  and  their  family's  fortunes.  But 
then  about  all  of  them  were  women  of  family ; 
none  worked  their  way  out  from  unknown 
begipnings,"  said  Cazenove. 

"Catherine,  of  Russia,  born  a  peasant  and 
dying  an  empress.  What  of  her?  Even  Joan 
of  Arc  I  should  look  upon  as  a  pretty  fair 
sample  of  a  self-made  young  woman,  consider- 
ing the  remote  time  and  conditions  she  lived 
under,"  said  Ashmead,  in  a  tone  of  lazy 
drollery. 

"Go  on,"  smiled  Cazenove. 

"It  isn't  worth  while,"  said  Ashmead.  "As 
our  back  country  cousins  would  say,  'the 
woods  is  full  of  'em'  everywhere.  England, 
perhaps,  has  had  as  few  shining  examples  as 
any  country  of  note ;  not,  probably,  through 
any  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  English 
women  to  make  themselves,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  don't  seem  to  know  how.  An 
Englishwoman  is  probably  as  likely  to  stay 
where  chance  puts  her  as  any  woman  in  the 
world." 

"Lady  Blessington  was  a  shining  example  to 
the  contrary.  She  claimed,  of  course,  to  be  a 
woman  of  family,  but  her  claims  ran  too  far 
back  for  most  people  to  trace,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Reignold.  "Unquestionably  she  was  a  woman 
of  brains,  despite  the  mediocre  quality  of  the 
writings  she  has  left.  The  testimony  of  the 
ablest  men  of  her  day  prove  that.  She  was 
evidently  one  of  those  rare  women  who  gave 
forth  so  much  in  personality  that  there  was 
little  left  for  literary  art."  V 

"And  she  was  an  Irishwoman,  which  largely 
explains  both  her  charm  and  pliability  of 
temperament,"  said  Ashmead.  "So  were  and 
are  a  goodly  number  of  the  brilliant,  so-called 
Englishwomen  one  meets  to-day,  both  in  and 
out  of  literature.  So  were  the  Gunning 
sisters,  whom  Horace  Walpole  detested  and 
Immortalized." 

"And  they  had  no  sort  of  ability  to  make 
themselves.  It  was  the  blindest  chance, 
coupled  with  their  great  physical  beauty, 
that  made  them  marry  a  pair  of  reckless 
lords,"  said  Mrs.  Reignold. 

"Which  just  helps  me  with  an  illustration 
of  what  I  said  before,  that  the  American  self- 
made  girl  Is  unique  in  her  way,"  insisted 
Cazenove,  good-naturedly.  "The  self-made 
woman  of  other  lands  has  first  gained  recogni- 
tion through  her  power  to  charm  some  man, 
whether  she  married  him  or  not.  But  the 
self-made  American  girl  does  not  hold  herself 
dependent  upon  any  such  chance.  She  arises 
from— nobody  knows  where;  she  sets  up  no 
family  claims,  apocryphal  or  otherwise;  if 
her  family  exists,  she  keeps  it  discreetly  out  of 
sight  till  she  has  established  her  claim  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  personage  in  her  own  right. 
She  does  not  solicit  the  protective  aid  of  any 
one  man,  but  seeks  to  conciliate  and  please  as 
many  men  as  possible;  business  lies  that  way. 
She  may  turn  poet,  painter,  writer,  business 
or  society  woman,  she  will  conquer  her  way  or 
die  In  the  attempt;  and  if  she  marries  well.  It 


is  on  the  strength  of  the  reputation  she  has 
earned.  The  type  is  so  peculiarly  American 
that  it  is  looked  upon  with  much  interest 
abroad." 

"You  understand  it  so  well,  Cazenove,  that  I 
should  think  you'd  feel  inspired  to  paint  it. 
You  might  realize  something  out  of  It  abroad," 
said  Alton,  quizzically. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  no  affinity  of 
tastes  or  personal  liking  existed  between  those 
two  men,  whose  meeting  thus  was  pure 
accident,  and  not  at  all  design  on  the  part  of 
their  hostess. 

Cazenove  smiled.  "You  mercantile  men 
understand  so  little  the  limitations  of  us  poor 
painters  that  you  are  always  setting  ns  im- 
possible tasks,"  he  said. 

"Why  impossible  ?  "  queried  the  other,  In  the 
same  tone. 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  make  you  understand," 
said  Cazenove,  with  gentle  mockery.  "The 
difierence  between  things  paintable  and  un- 
paintable  does  not  readily  appeal  to  a  logical 
man  like  yourself;  it  is  quickly  felt  only  by 
creatures  of  the  senses  like  us  painters. 
The  self-made  girl  may  or  may  not  be  a 
picturesque  personage  to  look  at,  but  in  that 
she  would  hardly  differ  from  her  sex  in 
general.  The  traits  that  differentiate  her  are 
mental,  and  mental  phases  are  seldom  object- 
ive enough  to  make  a  sensation  on  canvas." 

"I  should  think  you'd  find  it  deuced  hard  to 
strike  upon  a  novelty,"  continued  Alton, 
superciliously. 

"We  do ;  that's  what  keeps  most  of  us  so 
deuced  poor.  There  are  few  bonanzas  in  paint- 
ing," answered  Cazenove  dryly. 

Alton  seemed  a  trifle  disconcerted.  Instead 
of  making  any  defence,  Cazenove  seemed  to 
he  playing  his  own  words  back  upon  him. 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  he  said.  "How, 
then,  do  you  account  for  so  many  entering  upon 
a  calling  In  which  there  is  so  little  profit  ?  " 

"I  account  for  it  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
art  has  become  fashionable.  The  sons  and 
grandsons  of  the  early  Puritan  merchant 
having  inherited  money  to  travel  upon,  have 
discovered  a  world  of  things  of  which  ancestral 
tastes  had  deprived  them.  Having  success- 
fully conquered  the  realm  of  trade,  they  now 
desire  to  conquer  the  realm  of  art,  with  the 
result  that  we  see  a  quite  creditable  amount  of 
technique,  but  very  little  inspiration  among 
our  artists." 

"Then  you  mean  to  assert  that  the  sons  of 
merchants  have  no  right  to  be  artists?" 

"I  assert  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  son  of 
any  man  has  a  right  to  become  an  artist  if 
born  to  be  one,  but  he  can  no  more  make  him- 
self one  than  he  can  make  himself  a  poet  if 
not  born  one.  All  I  would  affirm  is  that  the 
whole  history  of  art  shows  that  the  sons  of 
artisans,  workers  In  gold,  silver,  metals, 
tapestries  and  kindred  things,  are  more  likely 
to  become  true  artists  than  the  sons  of  men 
who  spent  their  lives  and  thoughts  on  text  or 
account  books,  giving  little  or  no  heed  to  the 
outer  play  of  natural  phenomena." 

"Climate  has  an  Immense  deal  to  do  with 
the  thing,  though,"  spoke  Ashmead.  In 
France,  Italy,  Spain  and  other  countries  they 
have  color,  outdoor  pageant,  life,  movement, 
all  sorts  of  striking  physical  effects.  In  En- 
gland they  have  more  fog  than  color,  and  the 
same  thing  gets  into  their  painting." 

"No,  the  English  are  no  colorists,  and  they 
are  too  fond  of  trying  to  paint  ideas  rather 
than  effects.  But  it  suits  the  English  people. 
They  are  patriotic  enough  to  pay  their  favorite 
men  better,  perhaps,  than  any  people  in  the 
world.  It  is  no  great  loss  to  English  paint- 
ers that  no  one  but  their  own  countrymen  buy 
their  work." 

"We  do  not  take  after  them  in  that,  cer- 
tainly," said  Esther.  "It  is  positively  deaden- 
ing to  native  talent  to  watch  the  slow  sale  of 
excellent  native  work  at  any  of  our  exhibi- 
tions, and  then  be  told  the  prices  that  are  paid 
for  tawdy,  imported  things^' 

"We  are  not  old  enough,  my  dear,  to  have 
grown  a  deep-rooted,  national  conceit  with  all 
that  is  our  own,  as  the  English  have  done.  If 
we  ever  reach-that,  it  will  take  a  long  time,  we 
are  so  vast  in  territory  and  detached  in  popula- 
tion. Meanwhile,  some  of  us  are  trying  hard," 
added  Mrs.  Reignold,  with  a  laugh. 

"Have  you  decided  to  take  a  studio  in  town 
for  the  next  season,  Mr.  Cazenove?"  asked 
Esther. 

"I  have  already  taken  it.  Queer  time  to 
take  one,  in  the  spring,  I  know,  but  for  the 
very  reason  of  having  come  home  so  lately 
with  a  lot  of  traps,  I  need  one  the  more.  I 
expect  to  have  it  in  order  in  a  few  days,  and 
shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  ladies— and 
gentlemen,  too— come  in  to  inspect  it.  After 
It  is  arranged,  I  shall  make  a  succession  of 
sketching  raids  out  of  town  during  the 
summer." 

All  having  promised  to  go— Alton,  even, 
having  politely  nodded  assent— Cazenove  and 
Ashmead  took  their  departure  together,  while 
Esther  did  the  best  she  could  to  make  agree- 
able an  enforced  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Alton 
till  the  time  came  to  return  home. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Hasten  My  Marclial  &  Smitli  Piano. 

'  The  tone  is  so  sweet  and  pare,  the  action  so  fairy-like,  andtheflnislisoele- 1 
Estab.1859  Incor.isr? 


$3000j 


A  YEAR  I  I  undertake  to  briefly 
I  teach  ony  fairly  intelligent  person  of  either 
Isex,  who  can  read  and  ^^Tite,  and  who, 
lafter  instruction,  will  work  indu»trioualy, 
^  _  _  _  _"howto  earn  Three  TfaouBand  I>ollart  a 
Year  in  their  own  Jocalliiei.whereverthey  Ilve.I  will  aUo  furnish 
the  »ituatlon  or  employ ment,at  which  you  can  cBm  that  amount. 
No  money  fur  me  unlt;8»  succeesfut  aa  above.  Easily  and  quickly 
learned.  1  deiire  but  one  worker  from  each  diBtrict  or  county.  I 
hare  already  taught  and  provided  with  employment  a  largo 
number,  who  ar«  making  over  $3000  a  year  each.  It'a  KE  W 
and  SOLID.  Full  particulars  FR££.  Addresa  at  once, 
C*  AL.I1.EN.  JSox  Auffiuta,  flJLaine, 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write, 


PIAXOS 

$150  TO  S1500 

gant  that  I  am  Impatient 
at  every  moment's  delay. 

ORGANS 
S35  TO  $50O 

We  sell  direct  to  families, 
and  make  it  kast  for 

you  to  Btry  of  its  no  matter  where  you  live.  / 

Marclial  &  Smith  Piano  Co.,  235  East  21st  St.,  X.  Y.! 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Samples  direct  from  factory  sent 
FREE  TO  AXY  ABDKESS. 
White  Blanks  -  •  •  5c 
Gold  Papers  -  -  •  lOo. 
Embossed  Gold  Papers,  15c. 
Newest  Telts  -     -  15c, 

Sc^Pa per  Hangers  and  Painters 
can  have  our  large  Sample  Books  by  eipress  by 

^u^ftii  Kayser  &  Allman, 

406,  408,  410, 418  Arch  St., PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

3Iention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


WALL 
PAPER 


Knit  to  Fit. 

So  Bnnclies  at  the  Beels.   Jo  Tortorfd  Toes. 
So  Wrinkles  Over  tLe  Instep. 


The  Cod 

That  Helps  to  Cure 

The  Cold. 

The  disagreeable 
taste  of  the 
COD  LIVER  OIL 

is  dissipated  in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSI 


i  Of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  witb 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 

Oir-  -Ajsrrj  SOD^. 

The  patient  suffering  from 

CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS,  COUGH,  COLD,  OR 
.  WASTING  DISEASES,  may  take  the 
(  remedy  witti  as  much  satisfaction  as  he 
j  would  take  milk.  Physicians  are  prescrlb- 
'  Ing  it  everywhere.  It  is  a  perfect  emulsion, 
j  and  a  TTOnderfnl  flesh  producer.  Take  tio  other 


QENERAL 


AGENT 

WANTED 

AGEJiTS  are  making 
FROM  $75toS150 
PER  MONTH. 

FARMERS  MAKE 
$200  TO  $500 

DURING  THE  WINTER 

KiADHIS  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer. 
Eetail  price  only  95.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an 
Bgencv  83.  Also  the  Celebrated  JtEYSTOBTE 
WBIXHEBS  at  manufacturers'  lowest  prices. 
We  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  Send  your 
address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 

LOVELL  WASHER  Co. 101  Huron  St.ERlE.PA. 

Our  System  fheBesT 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT.;* 

We  want  reliable  women  in 
every  town  to  sell  $6.00  worth 
of  Teas,  Spices,  Balcing 
Powders,  Extracts  and  Per- 
fumes for  us  and  get  a  set  of 
SilverKnives  and  Forks  free, 
or  $10.00  worth  and  get  a  set  of 
China  IJishes  free,  or  a  cash 
commission  of  40  per  cent  will 
be  given.    No  money  required 
until  you   deliver   goods  and 
receive  your  premium. 
W.W.  THOMAS.  Cincinnati.O. 


[Trade  Mark.] 
K ade  to  Conform  to  the  Shape  of  the  Foot. 
Save  darning;  the  big  toe,  hav- 
ing room  enough,  stays  inside  the 
stocking.    A  sure  relief  for  ingrow-  j 
ing  nails,  corns  or  bunions. 

Made  in  all  qualities  ;  fast  black  I 
or  colors.    Men's  only  at  present.  j 
ffm  •*«     •     We  will  mail  sample  ; 

■1  V'^  51  ffnTpair.mediumweisht 
XlJOii.  ClAJ.  Cotton,  2.5e.;  Fine 
Cotton,  35c.;  Soft  Lisle. .50c.  Send  stamps 
_  or  postal  note.    Mention  size  shoe  worn. 

WAUKENHOSECO.,"^c'k?u^n^^^t,"'  Boston,  Mass. 


$20<l'n'M"PHILA.SINGER 

Automatic  Bobbin  Winder. 
15  Days'  Trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-setting  needle,  self- 
threading  ehnttle.  Light-running 
and  noiseless^  All  attachTjients.  Send 
.THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
17  N.  10th  St,  Phila,  Pa.  nrcular. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  KNITTING  MACHINE. 

K^tail  Price  only  S5.00. 

"Will  knit  Stockings,  Mitts, 
Scarfs,  Leggingrs,  FanCT-work, 
and  everything  reqnirea  in  the 
household  from  homespnn  or 
factory  yam.  Simple  and  easy 
to  operate,  Jnst  the  machine 
every  family  haslong  wished  for. 
I  Send  $2  with  your  order;  I  will 
ship  machine,  threaded  up,  with 
full  instructions,  by  express  O, 
O.I>.  for  balance,  $3,  when  machine  is  received.  Lai^ 
commission  to  agents.  Circular  and  terms  free,  Ad- 
dresa  J*  K  GEAHHAUT,  Clearfield.  Pa; 

MONEY  i!"Ji  MADE 

cle  to  sell 

by  advertising  in  newspapers.  So  advertisers  say. 
How  did  thej  do  It  t  Write  to  as  about  what  yon  have  to 
advertise,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  and  whether  KEW9 
PAFJEBS  »re  IltelT  te  PAY  YOU. 

J.  L.  STACK  &  CO  ■  }  Advertising  Ag'ts, 

SATIOXAL  GEBHAK  AHEB-    CT     Dllll  Ulllll 

iCAS  BASE  BcuDise,    O I  ■  rAUL|  IHIHIIi 

_  Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

WASHBURN  • 

^  Guitars.Mandolins&Zithers 

in  Tolnme  and  (piahty  of  tene  are 
tiie  best  in  the  world.  Warranted 

to  wear  in  any  climate.  Sold  by  all  lead- 
ing dealers.   Beaatifuily  illustrated,  de- 
Bcriptive  catalogue  with  portraits  of 
lamons  artists  MAULED  FREE, 

LYON  &HEALY.  CHICAGO. 

Say  -where  you  eaw  this  advertieement. 
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A  WHOLE  PRINTiyO  OrTFTT.  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL  &  PEKFECT. 
Joat  as  BhoTO  in  cut  3  Alphibeta  of  neit  Tjpe,  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink,  Pid, 
Tweezers,  .n  neat  casfl  with  cataJc^e  and  directioiifl  "  HOW  TO  BE  A 
PRINTEB-"  Sets  up  aar  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  en  velopea,  etc  .marks  linen. 
Worth  50c.  BEWARE  o'f  cheap  COUNTERFEITS.  Postpaid  only  Zbc. ,  3.  60c, 
6  for  II.  Aeta  wanted.  I>'GERS0L4  BKO.,  65  COBTLASDT  ST.  N.  T.  CITT. 

A  GREAT  SEED  SACRIFICL 

A  $ 10,000  Loss  turned  to  your  Gain, 
pHOICEST  FLOWER  SEEDS  come  from  France 
^   and  Germany;  some  rare  varieties  often  bringing 
o  dollar  /or  a  single  seed,    A  large  importing  houae  nad 
an  immense  ehipnient  of  the  finest  grown 
seeds  ever  brought  to  America,  and,  aa  you 
see,  in  unloading  at  the  pier,  an  awful  acci- 
dent occurred.   Is'ow,  &»  eaca  kind  must  be 
put  up  in  small,  separate  papers,  this  would 
have  been  a  complete  loss,  but,  hearing  of 
it,  and  knowing  its  value,  we  bought  the 
whole  cargo  of  exquisite  flowering  seeds, 

getting  in  the  whole  assortment  some  of  the 
ighest  cost  kinds  ever  grown,  "We  have 
thorouglily  mixed  them,  all  kinds,  and  put 
them  up  in  elegant  packets,  containing  over 
200  varieties,  to  give  away  aa  premiumfl  to 
COMFOET.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sow . 
them  in  a  box,  and  when  they  get  large 
enough  to  transplant,  you  can  set  them 
out,  and  have  a  most  elegant  flo  wer  garden  for  noth- 
ing,  and,  as  the  rarest  seeds  are  mixed  in,  yoa  obtain 

■what  has  sold  for  dollars  and  dollars  for  " 

nothing,  and  in  the  Summer  and  Fall  can 
pluck  beautiful  bouquets  of  Pansies,  Petu- 
nias, Asters,  as  well  as  the  many  rare 
flowers  here  shown. 
Specia,!.   Having  found  a  box  ofLAT- 

EST-CBAZE-IN-CHBYSAJiTUE.MUM   seed  in 

the  lot  ail  safe,  we  are  going  to  en- 
close one  package  of  this  popular 

seed  also.     

OUK  OFFER  19  this:  To 
every  one  sending  us  lift  cents  f 

5  months'  subscription  to  COM- 
FOBT,  we  will  send  perfectly 
free,  postpaid,  these  packets  of  \ 
seeds  and  our  ele- 
GA>-T  BOOK  OB  Man-  ^ 
UAL,  as  a  guide  to  the 
culture  of  all  flowers 
and  plants.  Its  many  l 
pages  are  loaded  down  | 
vim  practical  - 
and  helps  to 
b  ody,  on 
all  sorts  of  j 
plant  life, 
and  de- 
Bcribeshow 
to  arrange 
fancy  tdn^ 
do  to  and 
garden  defy- 
oration;  is 

w  0  rt  h   ft  -  ._ ^  -       -  , 

half-dollar  to  any  one,  but,  being  determine<_  _ 
your  friends  shafl  take  Co.mfOST  3  months  longer,  we  give  all 
of  these  free  if  onlv  12  cents  is  sent  to  pay  postage  and  expense. 

6  subscriptions  anS  6  lots  for  60  cents.   

8100.00  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY  I  BEST  YET. 
To  the  person  sending  in  the  greatest  number  of  these  12-cent 
subscriptions,  at  rate  of  6  FOB  GO  CENTS,  before  June  Ist,  we 
give  a  cash  present  of  1950.00;  to  tha  second  lareest, 
%35.00;  to  thethird,  S15.00;  to  the  fourth,  §10.00. 
Remember,  you  get  12  cents  for  each  lot,  and  send  us  10  centi 
at  club  rates,  then  you  also  stand  a  chance  to  secure  your  part 
of  the  ONE  urNDEED  D0LLAB8.  Can  anv  Publisher  be  more 
liberal  than  this?  Send  your  12  cents  to-day  for  sample  lot  of 
Seed  Packets,  Manual  and  Magazine,  then  get  up  clubs.  Addrea* 

MORSE  &  CO.,  Seed  Deit.,    "J*     Augusta,  Maine. 
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HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  80LUTI0N 

AND   THE    GROWTH    FOREVEE    DESTROYED    WITHOUT    THE    SLIGHTEST  »  « 

»  •  *  INJURY    OE    DISCOLORATION    OF    THE    MOST    PELICATK  8KIW. 

Discovered  by  AccIdcDt-— In  Compocvdino,  bq  incomplete  mixtare  was  accidentally 
Bpilled  oQ  the  bautt  of  the  haDJ.  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  wa< 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  dlacoverr  and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injurloaa  substances,  and  ao  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acta  mildly  but 
surely,  and  jou  will  be  surprised  and  dellsbted  with  the  results.  Apply  for  a  few  mt  nates  and  tb« 
hair  disappears  aslf  br  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a  like  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIL.  K  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  heir  on  moles  mav  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  th« 
roots  arc  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  Blightcsi 
Injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  modekk  sCPBBCtDEs  KLtCTBoLTaiB. 

 Recommended  by  all  who  have  temted  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement  ' 

GpntL'tnen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature's  gift  of  a  beard,  will  find  a  priceless  boon  In  Modent, 
which  d.>es  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  dcstroyi  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
renaLriug  its  future  growth  an  otter  irapossibilily.  and  ts  cuaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Tonn?  ocrsons  who  find  an  emh&rrasslni!  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  d.'<lrov  its  growth.  Modene  seut  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
•"■'Urd  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price.  4^1.00  per  bottle.  S«id  money  by  letter,  with  TOuf 
full  address  written  plalnlv.  (H'Correjpondence  sacredly  private.*  Postage  stamps  received  lh« 
same  ai  cash     (always  mkxtios  yol-r  cou.Tpy  aso  this  papeb.)    Cut  this  advertUement  out. 

LOCAL  AND     I  MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0.,  U.  S.A. 
GENERAL  AGENTS      MBnufocturenn  of  the  Uiffheftt  Grade  IlQlr  PreparatloHB. 
^U'*^  WANTED         I        can  register  your  letter  at  any  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  deliuerj/* 

We  Offer  »l7ooO  FOR  FAILURE  OB  TUE  SUGUXEST  UVJCRT.  0:7*EVEBT  BOTTLE  GUABANTEEIK 


THE'  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE^. 
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MAKE  SOMEBODY  GLAD. 

^  N  life's  rugged  road, 

As  we  journey  each  day, 
Far,  far  more  of  sunshine 
Would  brighten  the  way. 
If,  forgetful  of  self  ^ 

And  our  troubles,  we  had 
The  will,  and  would  try 
To  make  other  hearts  glad. 

Though  of  the  world's  wealth 

We've  little  In  store, 
And  labor  to  keep 

Grim  want  from  the  door, 
With  a  hand  that  Is  kind 

And  a  heart  that  Is  true. 
To  make  others  glad 

There  Is  much  we  may  do. 

And  a  word  kindly  spoken, 

A  smile  or  a  tear. 
Though  seeming  as  nothing, 

Full  often  may  cheer. 
Each  day  of  our  lives 

Some  treasure  would  add, 
To  be  conscious  that  we 

Have  made  somebody  glad. 

Those  who  sit  in  the  darkness 

Of  sorrow,  so  drear. 
Have  need  of  a  trifle 

Of  solace  and  cheer. 
There  are  homes  that  are  desolate, 

Hearts  that  are  sad ; 
Do  something  for  someone— 

Make  somebody  glad. 


A  GOOD  VOICE. 


ffpHE  gift  of  one  good  voice,  clear 
enunciation,  correct  pronun- 
*ii  ciation,  in  every  family, would 
raise  the  enjoyment  of  home 
life  fifty  per  cent,  if  such  val- 
uation could  be  placed  on  so 
spiritual  a  family  possession; 
the  gain  that  would  result  in 
the  increase  of  general  intelli- 
gence to  each  family  is  incal- 
culable. It  seems  a  great  pity 
that  when  so  much  money  is 
spent  on  accomplishments  that  really 
minister  to  the  student's  development 
only,  more  attention  is  not  given  to  the 
very  desirable  accomplishment  of  elocu- 
tion— not  that  the  student  may  recite  in 
public,  but  that  he  or  she  maj'  read  in 
private  for  the  common  development  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  family.  The  art  of 
elocution  has  its  true  value  in  conversa- 
tion. How  often  bad  inflection,  wrong 
emphasis,  completely  hides,  if  it  does  not 
pervert,  the  speaker's  meaning.  Elocu- 
tion is  not  a  superficial  training,  a  mere 
effort  at  eflect ;  it  is  a  training  of  the  per- 
ceptions, of  intelligence ;  it  is  the  effort  to 
bring  always  the  true  meaning  by  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  vi-as  meant  by  the 
declaration,  the  sentiment.  No  longer  is 
elocution  a  training  of  one  sense — that  of 
speech ;  -  it  recognizes  that  gesture  must 
bear  its  relation  to  the  thing  said ;  it  rec- 
ognizes that  perfect  harmony  depends  on 
perfect  health,  and  applies  methods  of 
training  necessary  to  physical  develop- 
ment. "We  cannot  wear  corsets,  or  high- 
heeled  shoes,  or  heavy  skirts  while  taking 
our  lessons,"  writes  one  bright  girl  to  an- 
other, who  was  making  arrangements  to 
take  lessons  with  her  from  a  teacher  in 
elocution.  It  is  this  recognition  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  mental  on  the  physical 
condition  that  makes  elocution  so  val- 
uable a  part  of  the  mental  training.  And 
the  healthy  sentiment  which  prevails, 
that  it  is  no  longer  an  accomplishment  for 
the  platform  only,  but  for  the  home,  for 
society,  for  the  increasing  of  individual 
grace  and  power,  makes  it  as  much  a  part 
of  every  well-educated  individual  as  a 
knowledge  of  literature,  art  or  science. 


WHAT  IT  WOULD  DO. 

The  money  paid  for  one  glass  of  beer 
Would  pay  for  one  loaf  of  bread. 

Tiie  money  paid  for  one  glass  of  whisky 
would  pay  for  one  pound  of  beef. 

The  money  paid  tor  two  glasses  of  beer 
would  pay  for  a  peck  of  potatoes. 

The  money  paid  for  two  glasses  of 
whisky  would  pay  for  one  pound  of  cofiee. 

The  money  paid  for  three  glasses  of  beer 
would  pay  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea. 

The  money  paid  for  three  glasses  of 
whisky  w^ould  pay  for  a  dressed  fowl. 

The  money  paid  for  four  glasses  of  beer 
■Would  pay  for  two  dozen  of  eggs. 

The  money  paid  for  four  glasses  of 
whisky  would  pay  for  three  pounds  of 
butter. 

The  money  paid  in  one  month  for  two 
glasses  of  beer  a  day  would  pay  for  a  ton 
of  coal> 


The  money  paid  in  one  month  for  two 
glasses  of  whisky  a  day  would  pay  for  a 
suit  of  clothes. 

The  money  paid  in  one  year  for  three 
glasses  of  beer  a  day  would  pay  the  rent 
for  a  small  suite  of  rooms  for  one  year. 

The  money  paid  in  one  year  for  three 
glasses  of  whisky  a  day  would  pay  for  an 
outfit  of  household  furniture. 

The  money  paid  in  one  year  for  four 
glasses  of  beer  a  day  would  pay  for  a  car- 
riage. 

The  money  paid  in  one  year  for  four 
glasses  of  whisky  a  day  would  pay  for  a 
horse  and  harness. —  Woo&lev  Herald. 


NOTHING  IN  THE  PSYCHICAL  QUEST. 

The  Boston  Transcript  has  information 
that  next  week  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search, the  discontinuance  of  that  organ- 
ization will  be  considered.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  abandon  psychical  research  alto- 
gether, but  to  merge  the  organization  into 
the  British  society  of  the  same  name,  as  a 
branch  of  the  latter. 

This  woiild  be  a  gentle  way  of  confess- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  in  the  psychical 
hunt.  If  there  had  been  any  result  of  im- 
portance during  the  two  or  three  years  of 
the  American  society's  fresh  enthusiasm, 
or  even  any  reasonable  promise  of  impor- 
tant results  later  on,  the  interest  would 
now  be  on  the  jump,  instead  of  on  the 
tumble. 

The  researches-  of  the  British  society 
have  been  scarcely  more  productive.  The 
printed  literature  of  that  association  is 
voluminous,  but  not  very  rewarding. 
The  reports  submitted  from  time  to  time 
by  its  many  committees,  and  the  mon- 
ographs presented  by  the  more  active  and 
persistent  investigators  among  its  mem- 
bers, contain  a  great  deal  of  intereAing 
matter,  but  precious  little  that  is  really 
useful  to  science. 

The  qiiest  has  found  nothing,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  find.  It  has  accumu- 
lated a  number  of  ghost  stories,  tales  of 
warning  by  dream  or  by  telepathy,  mar- 
velous coincidences  and  surprising  events 
of  various  feorts.  It  has  not  established  a 
single  case  of -apparition  or  of  telepathic 
communication.  If  it  had  established  one 
ghost  or  one  telepathic  message,  by  ev- 
idence which  science  could  accept,  the 
work  would  be  done.  One  ghost  proves 
the  case. — Neio  York  San. 


A  PURE  RELIGION. 

A  religion  with  no  Christ  in  it  as  a  per- 
sonal savior  from  all  sin,  Is  not  worthy 
the  name  of  religion. 

A  religion  which  does  not  purport  a  holy 
heart  and  life  and  which  does  not  set  forth 
or  show  a  power  sufiScient  to  enable  one 
to  practice  its  precepts,  is  not  the  true  re- 
ligion. 

A  religion  which  does  not  afford  strength 
and  relief  under  affliction,  joy  in  sorrow, 
help  in  time  of  need,  deliverance  in  time 
of  temptation,  and  satisfy  the  longing  of 
the  human  heart,  is  not  the  religion  of 
the  Bible. 

A  religion  which  w^e  cannot  freely  and 
safely  recommend  to  everybody,  and 
which  will  not  fit  every  case,  is  not  the 
religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

A  religion  which  we  do  not  enjoy,  but 
which  brings  us  into  bondage  and  onlj' 
makes  us  miserable,  is  not  better  than  no 
religion. 

A  religion  in  which  we  are  not  kept  un- 
spotted from  the  world  and  enabled  to 
show  a  consistent  and  unselfish  life,  is  not 
the  pure  and  undefiJed  religion. 

Anyone  who  practically  embraces  the 
religion  of  our  Lord  .Jesus  ChrisJ  will  have 
no  use  for  any  of  the  new-fangled  relig- 
ions of  to-day,  for  "the  old-time  religion" 
satisfies  in  every  respect.  Anyone  who 
claims  to  have  the  religion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  is  not  saved  and  kept 
from  sinning  and  does  not  find  happiness 
and  satisfaction  in  it,  is  either  a  hypocrite 
or  greatly  deceived. — Times  of  Rejoicing. 


8(1000.00  a  year  ia  bein^  made  by  John  K. 
Goodvi-in,Troy,N.Y.,at  work  for  us.  Keadar, 
you  may  not  make  as  mach,  but  wo  can 
teacli  you  quickly  how  to  earn  from  $B  to 
£10  a  day  at  the  start,  and  more  as  you  go 
on.  Both  sexes,  all  ages.  In  any  part  of 
tAmerica,  you  can  commence  at  home,  giv- 
ing all  your  time.or  spare  moments  only  to 
the  woii£.  All  is  new.  Great  pay  SURE  for 
every  worker.  We  start  you,  furnishing 
everything.  EASItT,  SPEEDILY  learned. 
PARTICULARS  FKEE.  Address  at  once, 
STLNSON  *  CO.,  FOBTIAXD,  IIAUiE. 


SOc.  MADEJN  A 
MINUTE!  ifyou 
will  hang  u^T  m  tha 
P.  O.,  or  some  publio 

,  plAce,  the  two  show 

bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  you  a  50c.  cert.,  and  send  it  ia 
advance  with  samples  and  bills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
onejninute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  SSO 


A  BIG  OFFER 


or  $100  per  month,  let  ua  know.  We  paX  in  advancd* 

GIANTOXiEGO..   21   Willow  St,  Augusta,  Me. 


BY 

ELLEN  LE  GARDE 


Jim  Prestoris  | 

^^^^^  Bicycle  I 
. —  t. 

A  Story  for  Boys  g 
% 

A  STORY  of  real  pluck  and  enterprise.  How  Jim  ^ 
^  worked  against  obstacles,  early  and  late,  as  a  ^ 
^  newsboy,  express  boy  and  a  business  boy,  to  earn  ^ 
i|  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  his  Bicycle.  Finely  Illus-  ^ 
^  trated.  ^ 

*^  to  any  boy  (or  girl)  who  will  send  us  the  names  and  ^ 
addresses  of  five  other  boys  (or  girls).    Address  ^ 

CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  g 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  / 


^      This  Story  sent  Free  of  Charge 


%A#^A  I  I  LARGE  YARIETf 
W  M  L.  L.  LATEST  STYLES. 

ill  FACTORY  D  A  D  r  D 
PRICES,    r  M     L  ri 

Beit  qaallty,wltliont  sold,       4c.  to  5c.  per  roU. 

Gold  paper,  8c.  "  10c  " 

Finest  Embossed  paper,    •      16c  "  SOc  " 

Samples  sent  to  any  part  of  tbe  U.  S.  on  receipt  of 
lOe.  postage.  COnO  PATZB  CO.,  hi  riymonlhriiice,Cia«iea 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  "n'rite. 


iWISHORNS 


SELF-ACTING  , 
SHADEROLLERS; 


Beware  of  Imitationsi 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


ON 

LABEL 

AND  GET 

HE  GENUINE 

HARTSHORTfr 


There  are  a 
^"/^  dozen  central- 

draft  lamps  in 
the  market, 
more  or  less ; 
and  every  one 
of  them  "best"  to  somebody. 
Which  is  best  for  you? 

Eleven  of  them  gather  dirt 
and  hide  it.  You  think  the 
lamp  smokes.  It  does;  but 
the  dirt  is  insect-carcaisses 
rotting  by  day  and  distilling 
their  fragrance  by  night.  It 
stays  there  unsuspected  month 
after  month. 

One  of  them  has  no  dirt- 
pocket  ;  doesn't  need  any. 

Bleven  are  hard  t  o  learn 
and  hard  to  care  for — Who 
will  take  care  of  them  ? 
One  is  simple  and  easy. 
The  one  is  the  "Pitts- 
burgh."   Send  for  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 

LUUIi  WATCHES 
MUST  BE  SOLD! 

Lot  No.  3.   Gents'  Solid  Gold  Waltham,  full  Jeweled, 

full  engraved,  stem  wind.  Only  S2I.25 

Lot  Ko.  5.   Gents'  Solid  Gold  Filled  Watch,  full  en- 
graved, open  face  or  hunting,  stem  wind,  stem  set, 

full  jeweled,  Waltham  $13. 95 

Lot.  No.  7.  Ladies'  Solid  Gold  Watch,  double  cases, 
full  engraved,  stem  wind,  ruby  jewels,  etc.  A 

daisy.   Only  $18.50 

Lot  No.  8.   8-oz.  Dueber  Stem  Wind,  fitted  with  full 

ruby  jewels,  nickel  works,  open  face  $4.95 

Lot  No.  9.   SUver  Nickel  Stem  Wind,  stem  set,  open 

face  $2.25 

Ix)t  No.  10.  Nickel  Silver  Watch,  key  wind,  open 

face  '•  $1.85 

Don't  buy  worthless  brass  goods  from  other  houses 
when  you  can  buy  solid  gold  goods  from  us  at  less  than 
half  price.  Every  Watch  is  guaranteed.  The  Gold 
Watches  are  ri]ar&Dte«d  for  25  years.  Don't  send  any 
monev  until  you  see  tiiese  goods,  which  will  be  shipped 
C.  O.  D.  You  can  test  them  and  examine  at  Express 
Office,  and  if  they  suit  you,  pay  the  Express  Company, 
otherwise  you  pay  nothmg.  ■  If  you  are  far  from  E.xpress 
Omce,  send  money  with  order,  and  we  will 
ship  free  of  charge. 

THE  CHICAGO  WATCH  CO. 
142  Dearborn  Street, 
CapiUI  Stock,  $130,000.  CHICAGO. 


DONALD  KENNEDY. 

of  Roxbiiry,  Mass.,  says 


My  Medical  Discovery  seldom  takes  hold 
of  two  people  alike!  Why?  Because  no 
two  people  have  the  same  wealc  spot. 
Beginning  at  the  stomach  it* goes  search- 
ing through  the  body  for  any  hidden 
humor.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  inward 
bnmor  makes  the  weak  spot.  Perhaps  its 
only  a  little  sediment  left  on  a  nerve  or  in 
a  gland ;  the  Medical  Discovery  slides  it 
right  along,  and  you  find  quick  happiness 
from  the  first  bottle.  Perhaps  its  a  big 
sediment  or  open  sore,  •well  settled  some- 
where, ready  to  fight.  The  Medical  Dis- 
covery begins  the  fight,  and  you  think  it 
pretty  hard,  but  soon  you  thank  me  for 
making  something  that  has  reached  your 
•weak  spot.  Price  §1.50.  Soldby  every  drug- 
gist  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


OUR  NEW  1891  FLOWER  SEED  OFFER. 


A  Magnificent 
Coiiection  of 


FLOWERSEEDS 

Varieties,  FREE! 

AnUnpnralleled  OtTerby 
an  01d-£etablli>hed  and 
Kellable  Fubllshlns 
llouee  I  Tbe  Ladies'  World 
Is  eDisiDTDoth  16-pKge,  &l-coI- 
nmD  Illustrated  paper  forladles 
Bud  tLe  family  circle.  It  Is  de- 
voted to  stories,  poems,  ladles' 
faDcywork,arlleilCDeedIeworli, 
home  decoratloD.houBekeeptDff, 
faBhloDB, hygiene. JuTenlle  read- 
ying, etiquette,  etc.  To  Intro- 
dticethlscbermlngladleB'paper  - 
100,000  bomes  where  tc  le  Dot 
Iready  taken,  we  now  malte  the  fol- 
,  lowing  eotoaaal  offer  :    Upon  receipt 

of  only  Cents  ailveror  stamps,  v;e  will  send 
The  ladles*  World /orThree  Months,  and  to 
each  aub$cnber  we  icill  alto  send  Free  and  post  paid,  a  larg« 
and  magnijlcent  Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  tvo 
hundred  varieties,  Inctadlog  Faniles,  VerbenRS,  Chryeanthe- 
mums,  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondll,  Balsam,  Cypress  Vine, 
Digitalis,  Double  Zinnia.  PlDkB,  etc,  etc.  Remember,  twelvo 
cents  pays  for  the  paper  three  mo  nths  and  this  entire  magnifi- 
cent Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  put  np  by  a  flrst-class 
Seed  House  and  warranted  fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  can 
afford  to  miss  this  wonderful  opportunity.  We  gnaranlee  every 
•ubBcrlbermany  times  the  value  of  money  sent.^and^win  refund 
yonr  money  and  make  you  a  present  "  ' 

of  both  seeds  and  paper  If  yon  are  not 
satlBflcd.  Oars  Is  an  oM  and  reliable 
publishing  honse,  endorsed  by  ail  lead-  , 
Ing  newspapers.  Do  not  confound  this  * 
offer  with  the  catchpenny  schemes  ol^ 
unscrupulous  persoue.  Writa  to-day — " 
don't  put  It  off  1  Six  Bubscr  lptlons  and  1 
•Ix  Seed  CoHectloiifl  sent  for  60  cts. 

SPECiAL  OFFER!  J.hW;  . 

Tsrtlsement  and  naming  the  paper  in  which  e 
the  aavj  it.  we  will  eend free,  in  addition  to 
all  the  above,  one  package  of  the  new  and' 
popular  imported  Tropsolum  Lobblanum  ^ 
(aBflortedi,  conlalnitig  ■•Lucifer,"  "  Spitfire,"' 
"Ve8uvlas,*'and  other  Inminftrteflof  high  degree, 
bright  and  high*' y  colored.  An  aliundant  bloomer  and'" 
easily  cuUiva'^d.  A  beautiful  climbing  flower  for  vaB«8,banginj 
baskets,  nM  Btumps.  etc..  most  t'lorinus  In  effect.  Addresst 

8.  II.  MOORE  Sc  CO.,  8T  Pork  Place»  New  York> 

IOOtunes 

To  Introduce 

them,  one  in  every 
County  or  town  fur- 
nished rehable  per- 
sons (either  8ex)  who 
will  promise  to  show 
it.  EXCElSiQR  MUSIC 

SOI  CO.  P.  O-  Box 
1^6,  X,  Y.  Clty- 


llflCC  SAT3  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
nirw  YOU   DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY, 
ft  1 9         *  $65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
^1'"  Sewing  MacMnejaperfect  working,  re- 
liable, finely  nnlstied  Sewing  Machine,  adapted 
for  light  or  heavy  work,  with  al  llateat  Improve- 
ments an  J  complete  set  of  attachments.  A  written 
enarantee  for  6  years  with  each  machhie.  Bay 
direct  from  maonfactprers  and  save  Dealers  and 
Agents  profits.   Catalogue  free. 
05F0BD  BLl5UFACTmi5G  CO.,  Chleaffo,  ID' 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Watei 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  1, 1891. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


FEEDING  IN  SPRING. 

T  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
it  will  not  answer  to  feed 
hens  as  heavily  now  as  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  our  readers  complain 
that  their  heus  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  apparently 
healthy  and  well  fed,  but 
they  do  not  lay.  The  fault 
is' probably  due  to  the  "well- 
fed"  system.  Some  suppose  that  if  a  certain 
proportion  of  food  is  eaten,  the  hens  are 
sure  to  lay,  and  if  the  hens  do  not  lay, 


Top  View  of  Boiler  and  Tank. 


they  increase  the  food.  As  the  hens  have 
nothing  to  do  but  eat,  they  easily  and 
quickly  fatten,  and  though  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  to  all  appearances,  are 
more  fit  for  market  than  for  egg  produc- 
tion. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  observed; 
and  that  is,  when  the  winter  is  over,  less 
food  is  required  for  the  support  of  the  hen. 
She  needs  less  warmth,  atad  consequently 
less  food.  Ko  doubt  if  some  would  adopt 
the  plan  of  reducing  the  food  one  half, 


side  measure;  inside,  2  inches  smaller; 
that  is,  there  is  a  space  of  2  inches  between 
the  two  boxes  all  around,  except  in  front. 
There  is  an  upper  ventilator  and  a  lower 
one,  with  tubes  for  fresh  air  in  the  bottom. 
The  machine  is  30  inches  high  from  floor 
of  room  to  top  of  incubator. 

"The  tank  is  of  galvanized  iron,  1814 
inches  long,  13  inches  wide  and  1}4  inches 
deep,  with  two  pipes  at  the  left-hand  side 
to  connect  with  the  boiler,  one  a  little 
lower  than  the  other,  and  spreading  off  at 
right  angles  to  the  tank. 

"The  boiler  is  of  iron,  6x6  inches,  with 
M-inch  pipes  and  connections.  The  hood 
(globe)  under  boiler  is  4  inches  high  and 
3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
burner  is  a  regular  burner,  and  should 
burn  without  a  chimney. 

"The  egg-tray  has  rollers  on  the  bottom, 
which  makes  the  turning  of  the  eggs  very 
easy. 

"The  cost  of  this  incubator  should  not 
exceed  §6,  and  the  cost  of  operating,  is 
,s;-4about  three  cents  a  day.  The  greatest  ex- 
pense is  the  tank  and  boiler.  My  lumber 
cost  very  little,  as  I  used  boxes.  There  is 
no  regulator.  If  kept  out  of  the  draught 
this  incubator  will  work  like  a  charm. 

"In  operating  it  the  heat  is  kept  at  103 
degrees,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  rest- 
ing on  an  egg.  I  kept  two  pans  of  water 
in  mine  all  the  time,  under  the  egg-drawer, 
and  also  a  wet  sponge  or  two  in  the  egg- 
drawer,  but  when  hatching,  add  more 
sponges  and  keep  the  drawer  shut.  The 
machine  illustrated  here  explains  itself 
without  any  extended  description  being 

necessary.  ^   

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Feeding  for  Eggs.-  In  looking  over  your 
paper,  I  notice  "S.  F.  S.'s"  success  with  poultry. 
He  has  made  a  large  profit  from  a  few  hens. 
Now,  win  he  please  state  his  manner  of  feed- 
ing for  eggs?  Last  spring  I  had  thirty-five 
hens,  and  they  laid  well  all  summer.  When 
we  dressed  our  poultry  in  November  we  saved 
forty  pullets  more,  and  we  have  fed  those 
seventy-five  heus  all  winter  and  they  have 
failed  to  put  one  egg  in  the  nest  or  anywhere 
else.  They  have  been  fed  on  corn,  buckwheat, 
wheat  bran  and  corn  meal,  mixed  and  fed  to 
them  warm.  Will  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
good  paper  please  tell  me  how  to  feed  for  eggs  ? 
Fail-dale,  Pa.  O.  E.  S." 

[You  have  overfed  your  hens,  and  they  are 
too  fat.— Ed.] 


Bekefits  Derived.— I  received,  yesterday, 
my  first  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  That 
single  issue,  In  an  article  on  page  161,  more 
than  pays  for  a  year's  subscription.  The 


DNTTL  a  suitable  name  is  suggested 
■we  Bhall  call  this  To-  ^ 
mato  JTo.  400. 
Beadtermsof , 
competi- 
tion be-^ 
low. 


JJiie  lJ'o."400"isthelargestand| 

heaviest  Tomato  known.  I 
In  fact  it  is  so  solid  aa  I 
to  be  almost  seed-  [ 
less.    Color,  1 
rich,  dark,  | 
crim- 
son. 


ill 


The 
cut 

ehowa 
fruit  one 
third  natural  size. 


this! 


The 
average 
weight  of 
s  Tomato  iB 

WE  WILL  PAY  $250.00  i^S  CASH     I  neany  2  Ihs.  each. 
For  tlie  "bast  nairae  svug^estsa.  for  tiiis  2>Ts-^  TciE.a.to. 

Pnrchasera  are  entitled  to  eend  in  a  name  for  each  and  every  packet  they  buy.  The 
names  can  be  sent  in  any  time  before  October  1st,  1801,  an"i  '.nU  be  considered  by  a 
disinterested  committee  of  three,  who  shall  av,-arcl  the  pdze.  Full  directions  for 
entering  the  names  for  competition  given  on  every  pact  tt  of  seed. 

Price  of  New  Tomato  No.  "4C0,"  25  cts.  per'packet,  vree  by  mail. 
|a|gag''Witli  eyery  order  for  a  packet  or  more,  we  will  also  s?nd  fres  our  niagi'-iflcent  Sew  Cata» 
ffl^^     l0!?neof  "EraUVTUlNG  FOE  THE  GAliDEN"  for  ISOl.  (the  valne  alone  ««BBa|pa 
I  of  which  is  25cts.).  on  tondltion  that.toa  tcH  state  wher^j^a  savi  this  adTertirement. 


eggs  from  hens  not  with  males.  You  will  not 
succeed  if  you  buy  the  eggs  wherever  they  can 
be  procured. 

Stilphnr  and  O.vster  Shells.— C.  T.  P., 

Lakeville,  N.  Y.,  writes:  In  what  shape 
should  .sulphur  be  fed  poultry,  and  how  often 
do  they  require  it?  2.  Should  crushed  oyster 
shells  "l>e  fed  to  fowls  when  they  have  the  run 
of  a  barn-yard?  " 

KgPLY:— 1.  We  do  not  advise  the  feeding  of 
sulphur  to  poultry  in  any  form.  It  is  of  no 
benefit,  and  often  does  harm.  2.  If  the  fowls 
can  find  plenty  of  gritty  food,  they  will  need 
no  shells. 

White  Onineas.— P.  Z.,  Macop  City,  Mo., 
writes:  "Are  the  so-called  white' guineas  en- 
tirely white,  or  only  of  a  pale  color?  " 

Reply  :— They  are  entirely  a  clear  white. 

Incnbator  Plans.— E.  H.  P.,  Calhoun, 
writes:  "Will  you  please  inform.me  where  to 
get  i  ncubator  plans  7  Answer  by  mail." 

Reply  :— If  the  writer  will  give  his  aUxte,  as 
well  as  post-office  {there  are  thirteen  Cal- 
houns),  the  plans  will  be  sent. 

Enlarged  Uver.— G.  B.  B.,  Mill  Creek, 
Utah,  writes:  "Is  enlargement  of  the  liver 
a  disease,  or  simply  an  abnormal  growth? 
I  had  a  hen  whose  liver  was  as  large  as 
my  hand  and  ulcerated." 

Reply:— It  is  a  disease  due  to  lack  of 
exercise  and  overfeeding,  and  occurs  most- 
ly with  fat  fowls. 

Hotv  Much  to  Feed.— F.  O.  Harman, 
Madison ville,  Ohio,  writes:  "1  feed  mostly 
whole  corn,  to- 


1  ^ 

1  I 

1  1 
1  1 

Home-Mabb  Incubator. 
A  egg  drawer,  B  boiler,  C  tank,  D  lower  ventilator,  E  warrj  air  spac8,  F  upper  ventilator,  G  section 
showing  rollers  In  egg-drawer,  H  end  view  of  leg. 


the  hena  would  soon  begin  to  lay.  Feed 
liberally  is  a  rule  taught  by  msyiy;  but  to 
feed  liberally  requires  judgment.  One 
must  know  his  hens  and  just  what  each 
individual  requires. 

A  CHEAP,  HOME  MADE  INCUBATOR. 

Mr.  "\V.  C.  Macgeorge  sends  a  design  of 
his  incubator,  which  the  readers  of  this 
journal  may  use,  there  being  no  patent  on 
it.   In  describing  it  he  says : 

"This  incubator  may  be  made  on  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale,  as  preferred.  For  the  ex- 
periment I  simply  took  a  rough  box,  20 
inches  long,  15  inches  wide  and  17  inches 
high,  but  I  would  adviso  that  it  be  made 
double,  with  sawdust  packing.  The  fol- 
lowing is  better:  Length  of  box  26  inches, 
width  20  Inches,  lieight  15,1^  inches— out- 


articie  1  refer  to  Is  entitled  "Mating  Fowls  for 
Breeding."  I  have  a  brood  of  chickens,  four 
days  old,  whose  parents  are  less  than  a  year 
old,  and  but  for  that  article  I  could  not  have 
Imagined  what  ailed  them.  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  kill  about  half  of  them  to  put  them 
out  of  their  misery.  The  other  half  seem  to 
be  all  right,  and  are  doing  well. 
Norvialk,  Ohio.  J.  J.  K. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

L.inie  for  Preserving  EgRs.—H.  L.,  Lin- 
den, N.  Y.,  writes:  "Please  give  the  propor- 
tlonsof  lime  and  waterrequlred  toplckle  eggs. 
Win  the  yelks  of  eggs  thus  treated  settle  to 
one  side  If  not  turned  ?  " 

Reply:— The  process  consists  of  making  a 
strong  solution  of  freshly-slacked  lime  and 
adding  one  pint  of  salt  to  two  gallons  of  water. 
We  do  not  recommend  any  lime  method.  The 
eggs  win  have  the  yelks  adhered  to  the  sides  If 
the  eggs  remain  In  one  position.  To  properly 
preser%'e  eggs,  simply  keep  them  on  racks,  In 
a  cool  place,  and  turn  them  twice  a  week.  Use 


g  e  t  h  e  r  with 
scraps  from  the 
table.  How 
much  should  I 
feed  twenty- 
five  hens?" 

Reply  :  —  A  s 
no  two  bens  are 
alike,  and  as  a 
laying  h  en 
needs  more 
than    one  not 
laying,  the 
question  c  a  n- 
not    easily  be 
answered.  We 
have  given  sev- 
eral articles  on 
the  subject.  It 
Is  estimated  that  a  quart 
of  corn  a  day  is  sufficient 
for  a  dozen  hens  ;  but  just 
how  to  measure  the  pro- 
portion of  table  scraps, 
corn,    wheat   and  green 
food,  is  a  matter  of  obser- 
vation.    The  question  is 
equivalent  to  asking  how 
much   dinner  should  be 
cooked  for  a  family  of  one 
dozen.   Some  will  eat  one 
thing  and  some  another, 
while  some  will  eat  with 
relish  and  others  not. 

Feather  PuUing.— Mrs.  S. 
D.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  writes:  Side  View  of 
"What  will  prevent  bens  from  Fro>'T. 
picking  the  rooster  ?  " 

Reply:- It  is  a  habit,  usually  the  result  of 
idleness  and  confinement.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  separate  the  hens.  As  the  habit  cannot 
lio  cured,  except  with  difficulty,  most  persons 
destroy  the  flock  and  procure  others. 

The  income  derived  by  French  people  vho 
rear  fou  ls,  according  to  official  returns.  Is  337,- 
100,000  francs,  of  which  l.>3,500,000  francs  repre- 
sents the  value  of  the  flesh  and  183,000,000 
francs  that  of  the  eggs. 


For  a 

PlLL-S. 


Disordered  Liver  try  Beecham's 


DCCI/CCDCDC  ATTENTION  .'-If  you  are  in 
DEC  IVLCrCnO  want  of  Beesur  Bee-Keep- 
erN*  Supvlies  send  to  the  largest  factory  in  the  east. 
Goods  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cat- 
  HOOVEK  &  CO.,  K1VEB8IDE,  Pa. 


pPne  SI  per  setting,  14  varieties.  Write  for  circular 
I.UUd  now.   Ohio  Poultry  Yards,!  Sherwood,  Ohio. 


aloeue.  OLIVEl 


Eccs 


?l.'>"perl3from.T varietiefi  pnre  bred 
fowiy.   S.  J.  FOSTER.  Sharpeburg,  Pa. 


EGGSS 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP  from  30  varieties 
hoice  tturk.  .-^elld  statr.p  for  2-1  page 
logue.  J.  S.snOKMAKER,  Dakota,  111. 


eQS«  FOWLS 

rf^D  CAI  C  From  50  Varieties.  Lsre- 
tLULn_O  feLE  est  Ruaee  in  the  West. 

My  fnwls  won  over  &00  first  and  2nd  prizes 
at  7  State  shows  last  fall  For  full  descrip- 
tion send  three  one-cent  stamps  and  pec  the 
finest  illus'd  ca'.alrg^je  out,  8x  ti.  32  pages, 

CHAS  GAMMERDIHGER,  COIUMIUS.  D. 


Prize  l).irr6J  .nd 
Tyhite  Plymouth 
Kocks,  Sii'.er 
and  'WTiite  Wy- 
andottes  and 
Pekin  Bucks. 
Eggs  and  fowls 
For  sale,  t.'ata- 
ogue  Free. 

A.  C.  Hawkins 

BujL  91, 

Lancaster,  Mass. 


INCUBATORS. 

Bates'  Eeyptian  Incuhatovs.  Send  for  circu- 
lare.  JOSEPH  1.  BATE;!i,  Weymotith,  Maaa. 

IMPROVED 

EXCELSIORlIlt 

.Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Refrulat. 
[iDR.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 
^Gaaranteedtohatcha  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  aggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
htttoher.  ?»end  6c.  for  Illus.  Catalogue. 
Oironlars  tree.   CEO.H.STAHL,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


IBATOR 


POULTRY, 
or  lA  cts.  if  vnu  mention  th     .  ^  . 
POCr^XItY,  a  20  page  magazine,  six  months. 
Samolc  copv  free.  I.  S.  JoiiSsoM  tc  Co..  Boston.  Mfi=- 


for  PROFIT. 

■We  -Kill  send  for  25  cts., 
paper,  FAKM- 


PRINTING! 


For  Ponltry  »nd  Stock  Fanciers, 
Beekeepers.  Nurserymen.  Florists. 
Dairymen,  Kruit  Growers,  Farm- 
ers, etc.,  a  specialty.  TTe  have  a  larpe  line  of  electrotype 
catfl  for  illustrating  ycor  work.  Samples  free.  Cuts  for  fale. 
Envelopes,  letterheads,  cards,  and  tags  from  Wcts.perlOOand  up. 
DePuy's  Electric  Prlntiiijt  Works,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  S' 

$10.00 

FOR 

25  Cts. 


ANDARD  POULTRY  BOOK  I 


A  laree  profusely 
illustrated  Book  of 
la*  pp^es,  contain- 
ing more  than  Ten 
Dollars  worth  of 
valuable  informa- 
tion to  poultry 
raisers. will  be  sent 
by  return  mail, 
post-paid,  for  only 
the  HoiTSEHou) 


25o.,  inoluding 
Pilot  6  months  on  trial,  a  lar(?e  8  pa^e, 
40  column  illu.'-trated  household  pai>er: 
one  of  the  best  in  .America.  We  make  this  preat  offer  to 
introduce  our  paper  into  new  homes.  Address, 
Pilot  Publishing  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Send  for  our  Illu'^tVl  Catalognpl 
of  Foldlnsr  Boalsand  Canoes.l 
A<:31E  FOLJDING  BO  AT  CO.  imamUbnrsr,0. 

=«ToBUILD 

HO  USE 8.    NEW  work 

Jujt  published.  CODtaloB  FOBTT 
FLANS  of  HoBIM,  CburcLos  and 
BArnswllli  COHFLETE  Isl-ECIFI.  . 
CATIONS,  AllnLWdMigBsofarHj- 
tjc.mlcoonomicalliomesfor  country 
Till&(;cantl citf.  With tbisbookjou 
can  build  triiboiittheBcrrlcesof  an 
arobiiF^tandthuB  SAVE  IIANY 
DOLLARS.  Senlposlpaid  ocy 
»bert  for  ONLY  25  CENTS. 
LAIRDS  LEE,  Pulilishci^ 
26S  Wabash  A<e.,Cliica;o,Ill 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March  11,  1891. 
Having'  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  of  the 
World  in  good  order,  I  must  say  it  is  the 
best  Atlas  I  have  ever  seen  for  the  price, 
and  think  it  a  remarkable  book  for  the 
amount  of  information  it  contains,  being 
worth  as  much  as  any  $5.00  or  $8.00  Atlaa 
I  have  ever  met  with. 

SAMUEL  S.  BBOWN. 


April  1,  1891. 
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The  Romans  elohed  their  public  records  on 
brass. 

The  Chinese  tlo  not  permit  their  women  to 
be  photographed. 

Thk  flr^t  theatre  in  the  United  States  was  at 
Williainsburg,  Va.,  in  17.52. 

FxiOitiSTS  are  said  to  add  perfume  to  flowers 
by  dipping  them  in  some  fragrant  essence. 

A  Circassian  mother's  first  care  is  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  her  children's  eyelashes. 

It  is  estimated  that  bad  roads  have  depre- 
ciated Illinois  farms  in  value  over  $160,000,000. 

There  are  about  32,000  arrests  each  year  in 
Paris,  and  of  those  arrests  thirty-flve  are 
assassins. 

A  Petrified  man,  seven  feet  long  and 
weighing  si.x  hundred  pounds,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  a  Colorado  canyon. 

No  wonder  the  boys  are  deserting  tlie  farms 
•when  a  good,  industrious  hand  can  make 
83,500  a  season  as  a  base  ball  pitcher. 

There  are  five  women  and  one  man  living 
at  162  Amherst  street,  Toronto,  Can.,  who  sleep 
every  night  in  their  respective  coffins. 

The  population  of  New  England  has  in- 
creased nearly  half  a  million  in  the  last  ten 
years.  But  the  farming  population  has  de- 
creased. 

For  stings  or  bites  from  any  kind  of  insect^ 
apply  dampened  salt,  bound  tightly  over  the 
spot.  It  will  relieve,  and  usually  cure  very 
quickly. 

Salt  as  a  tooth-powder  is  better  than  almost 
any  other  dentifrice.  It  keeps  the  teeth  very 
white,  the  gums  hard  and  rosy  and  the 
breath  fresh. 

The  fifty  largest  libraries  In  Germany 
possess  about  12,700,000  volumes,  against  En- 
gland with  about  0,4.50,000  and  North  America 
with  about  6,100,000  volumes. 

For  neuralgia  make  a  small  muslin  bag,  fill 
it  with  salt,  heat  it  very  hot,  and  lay  It  against 
the  aching  place.  It  will  prove  a  great  relief, 
as  salt  retains  the  heat  a  long  time. 

If  the  throat  is  very  sore,  wring  a  cloth  out 
of  cold  salt  and  water,  and  bind  it  on  the 
throat  tightly  when  going  to  bed;  cover  it 
with  a  dry  towel.  This  is  excellent. 

A  Phii,.\dei,phia  clergyman  has  been  driven 
from  his  pulpit  bec;iii><e  he  frequented  "fast" 
resorts.  He  should  have  known  that  nothing 
is  tolerated  in  Philadelphia  unless  it  is  slow. 

Here  is  California's  crop  for  the  year :  Grain, 
44,000,000  bushels;  wine,  18,000,000  gallons; 
raisins,  2,341,000  boxes  ;  dried  fruit,  525,000  tons; 
fresh  fruit,  52,000  tons ;  Lima  beans,  50,000  tons. 

The  New  SoMth  Wales  minister  for  mines 
declares  that,  excluding  the  quantities  obtain- 
able from  the  Clarence  River  District,  the 
colony  had  over  80,000,000,000  tons  of  coal  avail- 
able. 

The  sun  gives  600,000  times  as  much  light  as 
the  full  moon;  7,000,000,000  times  as  much  as 
the  brightest  star  in  the  sky,  and  36,000,000 
times  as  much  as  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens 
combined. 

We  will  mail  free  1jj>  any  address  a  copy  of 
our  Home  Treatment,  a  positive  cure  for  all 
complaints,  and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  fe- 
males. Send  self -addressed  stamped  envelope. 
MayFlowerMed.  Co.,  85  LaSalleSt.,Chicago,IlI. 

According  to  figures  given  by  a  San  Fran- 
cisco newspaper,  California  is  the  bloodiest 
state  in  the  union.  In  1889  it  had  one  hom- 
icide to  3,479  of  the  population.  It  runs  up 
f!-.)m  one  in  8,912  in  Kentucky  to  one  in  80,000 
i  11  other  states. 

Judge  Leeper  once  owned  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  adjoining  Pierre,  the 
new  capital  of  South  Dakota,  and  thought  he 
had  struck  it  rich  when  he  sold  out  for  83,000. 
To-day,  at  the  ruling  prices,  his  quarter  section 
is  worth  over  8250,000. 

In  Hindostan  the  konds  have  for  ages 
allowed  their  hair  to  grow  to  a  great  length, 
wlilch  they  twist  around  and  around  their 
heads  and  fasten  intoa  knot  in  front,  in  which 
they  carry  a  few  cigars  made  of  tobacco 
rolled  in  a  green  leaf. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  modern  me- 
teorologists are  that  cyclones  of  great  in- 
tensity are  ascending,  spiral  whirls  of  wind 
liavi ng  a  rotai;y  motion  in  a  direction  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  opposite  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

Mineral  oils  were  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  July,  1889,  to  the  amount  of 
?1,(100,906,  as  against  $4,143,042,  in  July,  1888.  For 
the  seven  months  ending  July  31,  1889,  the 
amount  was  $28,187,483,  against  825,872,554  in 
the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Occasionally  the  return  of  the  swallow  or 
the  nightingale  may  be  somewhat  delayed, 
but  most  sea  fowls  may  be  trusted,  it  is  said,  as 
I  he  almanac  itself.  Were  they  satellites  re- 
v<'.lviiig  around  this  oartli  their  arrival  could 
,  hardly  be  more  surely  calculated  by  an  astron- 
omer. 

The  Irritating  Woisrv  of  a  Constant  Cough 
may  be  avoided,  and  much  wear  and  tear  of 
the  Lungs  and  Tliroat  cured  by  using  that  safe 
and  old  established  remedy.  Dr.  D.  Jayne's 
Expectorant,  which  will  help  you  in  all  cases 
of  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  ip  Affections  of  the 
Throat  and  Lungs, 


A  West  Seneca  (N.  Y.)  woman  has  for  the 
last  few  years  supported  herself  from  the 
earnings  of  al7-acre  flower  farm.  Her  income 
is  at  times  as  much  as  $2,000  a  year.  Slie  rec- 
ommends floriculture  as  a  good  business  for 
women,  and  the  wild  West  as  the  best  field  to 
begin  in. 

The  Ural  mountains  In  Russia  were  an- 
ciently the  subject  of  various  myths.  The 
Slavonians  who,  in  the  eleventh  century  fre- 
quently visited  the  region  of  the  Urals  for 
trade,  described  them  as  mountains  reaching 
the  sky,  intersected  by  terrible  precipices,  and 
as  being  inhabited  by  a  population  of  cave 
dwellers. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  volume  of 
water  poured  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Brazil, 
exceeds  the  aggregate  discharge  of  all  the 
rivers  of  Europe  put  together.  Its  ordinary 
flow  at  some  points  is  100,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  The  ordinary  volume  of  water  in  the 
Uruguay  river  averages  11,000,000  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute. 

Madame  Helena  Modjeska,  who  is  still  a 
very  "Rose  of  May"  upon  the  stage,  and  who 
is  known  as  the  gentlest  and  kindest  of  artists, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  ill-temper,  with  its 
excitement  of  the  nerves  and  disturbance  of 
the  emotions,  is  a  deadly  foe  to  beauty  and 
charm,  and  that  no  wise  woman  will  permit 
herself  its  indulgence. 

Do  not  stint  your  horse  in  the  use  of  salt,  is 
the  Sporting  World's  advice  to  h'orse  owners. 
Horses,  as  a  rule,  do  not  get  half  enough  salt. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  promotion  of  health. 
Horses  crave  salt,  but  thousands  never  get  it 
on  account  of  their  masters'  ignorance  orcare- 
lessness.  They  will  lick  whitewashed  walls 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  salt  in  the  lime. 

Many  animals  refuse  food  and  loose  appe- 
tite simply  for  the  lack  of  a  little  salt  to  give 
the  food  a  pleasant  taste.  Animals  will  reject 
tasteless  food  as  well  as  humans.  Salt  is  es- 
sential to  digestion  and  it  should  be  provided. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  giving  too  much  salt 
if  the  food  is  slightly  seasoned  with  it.  A 
small  quantity  of  salt  and  water  sprinkled 
over  the  hay  or  added  to  the  mash  will  induce 
the  animals  to  relish  it. 

The  champion  meanest  man  and  the  most 
heartless  justice  live  in  Sturgi.s,  S.  D.  The 
meanest  man  lost  his  pocketbook,  containing 
$250;  and  when  the  finder  retured  it  to  him, 
after  a  month  spent  in  discovering  the  owner, 
he  demanded  that  the  finder  pay  him  interest 
for  the  use  of  the  money.  Naturally,  the 
finder  refused  this  unreasonable  demand, 
whereupon  the  meanest  man  brought  suit  for 
the  interest,  and  the  most  heartless  justice 
gave  the  meanest  man  judgment  for  $1.45  and 
costs. 


MARVELOUS  ENDURANCE. 

The  vast  amount  of  work  performed  by  the 
heart  in  keeping  all  portions  of  the  body  sup- 
plied with  blood  is  not  generally  known.  It 
beats  100,000  times,  and  forces  the  blood  at  the 
rate  of  168  miles  a  daj',  which  Is  3,000,000,000 
times,  and  5,150,880  miles  Ih  a  lifetime. 


LONGEST  STRAIGHT  ROAD  ON  EARTH. 

The  New  Argentine  Pacific  railroad,  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  has  on 
it  what  is  probably  the  longest  tangent  in  the 
world.  This  is  340  kilometres  (211  miles)  with- 
out a  curve.  In  this  distance  there  is  not  a 
single  bridge  and  no  opening  larger  than  an 
ordinary  culvert. 


THE  FAME  OF  INTELLECT. 

Mrs.  Lionohaser  (giving  a  five  o'clock  tea)— 
"Come,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Professor 
Knowall,  of  England,  who  is  delivering  that 
fine  course  of  lectures  before  the  Institute, 
you  know." 

Mrs.  Giddy— "Yes,  but  before  you  take  me 
up  tell  me  what  he  lectures  on,  so  1  can  talk 
to  him." 

Mrs.  Lionchaser  — "Bless  me!  Don't  you 
know  what  he  lectures  on?  Why,  I  thought 
everybody  knew  that."  , 

Mrs.  Giddy—"  Well,  I  don't." 

Mrs.  Lionchaser— "  He  lectures  on— he  lec- 
tures on— why,  he  lectures  on  the  platform,  of 
course.   Come  on." — Boston  Courier. 


IMMIGRATION. 

The  statistics  of  immigration  for  1890  are 
now  complete.  The  following  official  table 
shows  the  number  of  emigrants  from  all 
countries,  except  Canada  and  Mexico,  for  the 
years  1889  and  1890 : 


Bohemia  

Hungary  

Other  Austria  (except  Poland). 

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

England  and  Wales  

Scotland  

Ireland  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Poland  

Russia  (except  Poland)  

Sweden  and  Norway  

Switzerland  

All  other  countries  


Total   491.026 


1890. 

1889. 

7,786 

2,654 

24,994 

15,743 

30,315 

23,773 

9.953 

8,594 

6,684 

6,117 

96,482 

95,9:i5 

.5.5,859 

62.,500 

11.396 

14,939 

53,312 

60,375 

62.492 

29.600 

4.414 

6.:«n 

19.737 

4,S(ifi 

40,883 

33,474 

4.3.197 

42.419 

6,791 

7.3.36 

16,731 

12,042 

491.026 

426,712 

Of  the  immigrants  arriving  in  this  country 
during  1890,  .398,396  were  landed  in  New  York, 
.30,971  In  Boston,  29,125  In  Baltimore,  23,434  in 
Philadelphia,  4,800  in  San  Francisco,  and  4,300 
in  New  Orleans. 


NATURE'S  SPECIFIC  The  Wonderful  Kola  Plant,- 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF 


Discovered  by  African  E.Kplorers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Congo  river,  West  Africa,  is  a  certain  and  unfaiMng 
cure  for  Every  Form  of  ASTHMA.    A  Positive  Cure 
Guaranteed,  or  it  you  desire  it,  NO  PAY  UNTIL  CURED. 
OtHee  for  Export  and  Wholesale  Trade,  1164  Broad- 
way, New  York,  For  DescriptiveBook  and  Trial  Case  I 
of  The  KOLA  Plant  Compound,  (HIMALYA),  FREE  by  I 
Mall,   address   Central   Office,  KOLA  IMPORTING 
OOHFANY,  132  VINE   STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
B®*See  New  York  World,  May  18, 1890 ;  PhUadelftMa  Press,  May  19 ;  Chrislirtn  Observer  and  Medical  \ 
Journal,  April  9;  etc.,  tor  full  accounts  of  this  wonderful  botanical  discovery.  The  Christian  Evan- 
geliet.  May  30, 1890,  says  editorially:  "It  no  other  result  than  the  discovery  of  the  Kola  plant  fol-  I 
lowed  the  e.xplorations  of  Stanley  and  associates,  surely  their  labors  were  not  in  vain.   We  have 
the  most  convincing  proof  that  It  is  a  certain  and  unfaillngcurefor  Asthma  in  all  Its  fornas,  and  Is 
the  most  valuable  medical  discovery  of  this  century,"    B®"  Rememlier,  NO  PAY  UNTIL  CUBED. 


ASTHMA! 

FREE  ON  TRIAL. 


A  WELL-WIRED  WORLD. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  of  the  world, 
at  the  end  of  1889,  had  reached  a  total  of 
1,080,900  miles,  sufficient  to  go  around  the 
equator  seventy  times. 


A  HEROIC  REMEDY. 

"You  have  taken  a  severe  cold,"  said  the 
old  family  doctor,  "and  it  seems  to  have  set- 
tled in  your  throat." 

"Yes,  doctor,  you  see  I  can  hardly  speak," 
said  the  patient,  a  vivacious,  bright-eyed 
young  woman. 

"  Can  you  stand  heroic  treatment,  do  you 
think?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Try  me." 

"  Are  you  sure?" 

"  Yes,  anythlngyou  like  ;  medicine,  mustard 
plasters,  electricity,  anything!". she  said  in  a 
breath. 

"  And  you  want  to  get  back  your  voice  ?" 
"  Yes!" 

"It's  heroic  treatment,  mind  you." 
"All  right— what  is  it?" 

"  You  mustn't  talk  at  all  for  two  days.— 7>i«s- 
burg  Dispatch. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  in  which  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  , 

Alabama.— (Canebrake  Station,Uniontown) 
Bulletin  No.  10,  December,  1890.  Corn.  Meteor- 
ology. Soil  temperatures. 

ARIZONA.— (Tucson)  Bulletin  No.  1,  December 
1, 1890.  General  announcement  and  plan  of 
work. 

Australia.— (Brisbane,  Queensland)  Bul- 
letin No.  5,  November,  1890.  Canning  and  oth- 
erwise preserving  fruits  for  the  home  and 
market. 

California.— (Berkeley)  Bulletin  No.  90. 
Fibre  plants  for  Ualltornia.  Tlie  production 
of  ramie. 

Canada.— (Central  Experiment  Farm,  Ot- 
tawa) Bulletin  No.  8,  January,  1891.  Results 
of  early  and  late  seeding  of  barley,  oats  and 
spring  wheat. 

Canada.— (Agricultural  College  Experiment 
Station,  Guelph)  Bulletin  No.  43.  Spring  grains 
In  1890. 

Florida.— (Lake  City)  Bulletin  No.  12,  Jan- 
uary, 1891.  Tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  sorghum. 
Ashes  as  a  fertilizer. 

Georgia.— (Experiment  P.  O.)  Third  annual 
report.  Bulletin  No.  11,  January,  1891.  Ferti-- 
lizer  experiments.  Culture  experiments  and 
variety  tests  in  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  field 
peas,  garden  vegetables,  etc. 

Kansas.— (Manhattan)  Bulletin  No.  14,  De- 
cember, 1890.  Winter  protection  of  peach 
trees,  and  notes  on  grapes. 

Kentucky.— (Lexington)  Bulletin  No.  31, 
December,  1890.   Some  strawberry  pests. 

Louisiana.— (Baton  Ronge)  Third  annual 
report.  Bulletin  No.  5.  Sugar  making  on  a 
small  scale,  with  results  at  the  North  Louis- 
iana Experiment  Station,  at  Calhoun,  La. 
Bulletin  No.  6.  Results  of  field  experiments 
with  sugar  cane  at  the  Sugar  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Maine.— (Orono)  Annual  report  for  1889  and 
1890. 

Massachusetts.— (Hatch  Station,  Amherst) 
Bulletin  No.  11,  January,  1891.  Reports  on 
strength  of  rennet,  hay  caps,  Flaudres  oats, 
prevention  of  potato  rot,  fungicides  and  in- 
sects on  fruits. 

Michisan.— (Agricultural  College  P.  O.) 
Bulletin  No.  7.0,  January,  1891.  Vegetables,  va- 
rieties and  methods. 

Minnesota — (St.  Anthony  Park)  Bulletin 
No.  13,  December,  1890.  A  treatise  on  flax 
culture.  Bulletin  No.  14,  January,  1891.  Swine 
feeding  for  profit.  Swine  breeding.  Sugar 
beets— their  cultivation,  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture, etc. 

New  Jersev.— (New  Brunswick)  Third  an- 
nual report.  Bulletin  No.  78,  January,  1891. 
Destroy  the  black  knot  of  plum  and  cherry 
trees.   An  appeal. 

New  York.— (Cornell  Station,  Ithaca)  Bul- 
letin No.  24,  December,  1890.  The  clover  rust. 
Bulletin  No.  25,  December,  1890.  Sundry  in- 
vestigations made  during  the  year.  Annual 
report  for  1890. 

Oregon.— (Corvallis)  Bulletin  No.  7,  October, 
1890.  Comparative  tests  of  small  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Ohio.— (Columbus)  Bulletin  No.  10,  Volume 
III.  Preventing  downy  mildew  or  brown  rot 
of  grapes.   The  smut  of  Indian  corn. 

Pennsylvania.— (State  College  P.  O.)  Bul- 
letin No.  13,  October,  1890.  Black  knot  on 
plums.  A  few  ornamental  plants.  Bulletin 
No.  14,  January,  1891.  Tests  of  varieties  of 
vegetables  for  1890, 


French 
Dressing 


LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Awarded  highest  honors  at 


Philadelphia  1876 

Berlin  1877 

Paris  1878 


Melbourne..  1880 

Frankfort  1881 

Amsterdam  1888 


And  wherever  else  exhibited. 


5  IN  60LDI 

YOU  TELL  THIS  REBUS. 


BTho  Hoasebold  Companloa  will  ^ve  $200  Oaflli  tO 
the  let  person  seodiiif?  a  correct  solution  to  the 
above  Kebus.  TotbeSd,  $100;  totheSd,  $50; 
to  the  4thf  a  fi^s^cIas3  Safety  Bicycle,  or  if  a 

IWly  itu  elcg  tilt  ITlBUiUiiO  ItliiK.  cttcli  o<  tbo 

next  10,  a  S«LII>  <;oi,0  WATCH,  To  the  next 
15,  a  Beautiful  Silk  DresB  Pattern,  To  the 
next  26  a  Nickel  or  Gold-Plated  Watch ;  to 
each  of  the  next  50  a  valuable  Business  or  Hense 
Lot-  The  above  Rebus  makes  two  words.  An- 
swers must  reach  us  on  or  before  June  1, 1891. 
With  your  answer  send  25c.  postal  note  or  80c 
in  stamps  for  a  subscription  to  our  Illustrated 
16pp.  JPaper,  worth  a  dollar  a  year.  Our  June 
issue  will  announce  the  result  of  the  contest, 
with  names  and  addresses  of  the  winners.  We 
have  given  away  over  $20,000  in  prizes  and  pre- 
miums to  our  subscribers  in  the  past  two  years 
and  now  have  over  100,000  Circulation.  Write 
your  answer  and  name  and  address  plainly,  and 
enclose  subscription  money  to 

HOUSEHOLD  COMPANION. 

119  Wassan  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mention  this  paper  wlien  yon  "write. 


FALSE  MUSTACHE  and  circulars,  10c.  (silver). 
J.  E.  GILLSON,  764  10th  St.,  Des  Moiues,  Iowa. 


"nT  TTTS^ING  for  a  j'ear,  or  ink  for  a  lifetime.  Send 
HiuVJ  Xj  lec.  silver.  C.R.Rnssell.Waterbury,  Conn. 


CI  *  1  Satin  &  Plush  Remnants  for  Crazy 
|9  JLa  Patch,  a  large  pkg'  pietty  pieces,  assorted  col. 
lOcte.  12pks,«l  I,ADlES'ARTCO.Boi684.8T.1.0DI8. 


SELL  MUSIC 


We  will  pay 
a  liberal  Sal- 
ary to  Agents 

who  will  talse 
subficribers  for 
Woodward's  IVIusical  Monthly.  Send  four  cents  and  re- 
ceive sample  copy  with  five  complete  pieces  of  latest  vocal 
and  instrnniental  music.  Address  VVOOU  WARD'S 
MUSICAL.  MONTHLY,  84!*  Broadway,  N.Y. 
JMention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


South  Dakota.— (Brookings)  Bulletin  No. 
19,  December,  1S90.  The  sugar  beet.  Third 
annual  report  for  1S90.  Bulletin  No.  20,  Jaii- 
uarj',  1891.  Forestry. 

Tennes.see.— (Kiioxville)  Bulletin  No. 6,  Vol. 
IV.  lude.x  to  Vols.  I.,  II.  and  III.  Bulletin 
No.  1,  Vol.  IV.,  January,  1891.  Crab  grass  hay. 
Sorghum  as  a  forage  plant.  Test  of  feed  value 
of  llrst  and  second  crop  of  clover.  Pasture 
grasses.  Black  knot  of  the  plum  and  cherry. 
Pruning  fruit  trees.  The  glassy-winged  soldier 
bug.  Diseases  of  live-stock.  Experiment 
Station  Record. 

Texas.— (College  Station)  Bulletin  No.  13, 
December,  1890.  Sorghum :  Value  as  feed 
stuff.  Effect  on  soil.  Teosinte:  Analysis  at 
different  stages  of  growth.  Third  annual  re- 
port for  1890. 

Utah.— (Logan)  First  annual  report  for  1890. 
Bulletin  No.  S,  Januarj',  1891.  E.xperiments 
with  garden  vegetables.  Bulletin  No.  4.  Dy- 
namomatic  tests  with  wagons. 

Virginia.  —  (Blacksburgh)  Annual  report, 
1889-90.    

CONSUIVIPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  liands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  tlie  si»eedy  and  per- 
manent cure  of  Consumption,  Bi  nnchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  all  Throat  and  Lun:j  A  tt'i'ctions,  also  a 

Sositive  and  radical  cure  for  Kervmis  T)(  Iiilir>  and  all 
"ervous  Complaints.  Havinc  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  it,  tliis  recipe  in  German,  French  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  usin^. 
Sent  bv  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  thii 
papor,  W.  A.  NoYES,  820  Powers'  BlocTc.Sochetter.N.T. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Apku,  1,  1891. 


SILENCE  AM  DE  GOLDENEST. 

''It  doan  pay  to  do  much  talkin'  w'en  you' 

mad  enuff  to  choke, 
'Kase  de  word  dat  stings  de  deepes'  am  de  one 

dat's  neber  spoke ; 
Let  the  other  fellow  wrangle  till  de  storm  am 

blowed  away, 
Den  he'll  do  a  pile  ob  thlnkin'  'bout  de  things 

you  didn't  say." 


-Fuck. 


SURE  OF  HIS  WIFE. 

coH  !"  said  one  man  in  the  horse- 
car,  as  a  group  of  business  men 
were  on  their  way  down  town, 
"my  wife  is  the  most  methodical, 
careful,  neat  woman  you  ever 
saw.   It  is  all  nonsense  for  a  wo- 
man to  let  a  house  run  into  dis- 
orderly ways.  Tou  ought  to  see 
how  my  wife  does  things." 
"Well,  of  course  that  Is  all  very  well  in 
theory,"  responded  another,  "but  the  best 
housekeeper  gets  behind,  or  something,  some- 
times." 

"My  wife  never  does.  She  Is  always  the 
same.  She  keeps  everything  in  first-class 
shape." 

"She  must  be  a  remarkable  person,"  said  an- 
other man.  "How  long  have  you  been  mar- 
ried ?" 

"Ten  years.  And  she  never  disappointed  me. 
Why,  gentlemen,  she  always  puts  everything 
in  the  same  place  and  you  know  just  where  to 
find  what  you  are  after.  For  instance,  I  went 
to  my  handkerchief  drawer  this  morning  be- 
fore daylight  and  took  out  a  handkerchief  and 
put  it  in  my  pocket  before  starting  out,  and  I 
know  just  as  well  as  I  know  my  own  name 
that  that  handkerchief  is  just  such  a  size  and 
has  my  Initials  worked  in  silk  in  this  corner." 

And  the  boastful  man  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  pulled  out— and  unfolded— a  white 
night-cap,  with  long  strings  dangling  from  it. 


THE  MARRIED  MAN. 

A  married  man  always  carries  his  condition 
with  him,  like  a  trade  mark.  Anybody  of 
average  discernment  can  detect  him  at  a 
glance.  He  does  not  pinch  his  toes  with  tight 
boots.  He  does  not  scent  himself  with  violets. 
He  never  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle.  He 
keeps  his  seat  in  the  horse-car  when  thep»etty 
girl,  laden  with  bundles,  comes  in  ;  he  knows 
that  his  wife  wouldn't  approve  of  his  rising. 
He  does  not  get  up  fiirtations  with  the  good- 
looking  saleswoman  where  he  buys  his  gloves; 
he  remembers  that  little  birds  are  flying  all 
around  telling  tales,  and  he  has  a  horror  of 
curtain  lectures ;  somehow,  married  men 
never  seem  to  arrive  at  that  state  of  beatitude 
where  they  do  appreciate  the  kind  of  literary 
performances  known  as  curtain  lectures. 

The  married  man  has  come  to  that  stage 
when  he  is  convinced  that  the  way  his  neck- 
tie hangs  may  not  be  any  more  important 
than  his  soul's  salvation.  He  knows  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  true  happiness  does  not  depend  on 
the  amount  of  starch  in  his  shirt-bosom,  but 
he  wiH  have  to  have  been  at  least  three  times 
wedded  before  he  will  be  able  to  be  reconciled 
to  a  collar-band  two  sizes  small  or  one  size 
large.  The  man  who  can  smile  at  fate  when  it 
swoops  down  upon  him  in  the  shape  of  an  Ill- 
fitting  collar-band  is  nearly  ready  for  canon- 
ization.—iVew  York  Weekly. 


A  QUEEN'S  DILEMMA. 

A  sojourner  in  England  thus  writes  about 
the  impossibility  of  the  queen  visiting  a  gal- 
lery to  get  her  photograph  taken  : 

"Imagine  the  queen  going  up  two  pairs  of 
narrow  stairs  in  quest  of  a  photograph  gallery 
with  four  and  twenty  noblemen  in  advance 
and  half  a  dozen  knights  in  advance  of  them, 
and  fourteen  squires  ahead  of  the  knights; 
and  then  back  of  her  twelve  waiting  women 
with  skirts  four  yards  long,  with  four  bishops 
back  of  them  ;  the  lord  maj'or  back  of  the 
bishops;  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  back  of 
tlie  lord  mayor;  a  couple  of  scores  of  diplo- 
mats and  soldiers  back  of  the  ambassadors ;  a 
large  assortment  of  knights  and  lords  back  of 
tliein,  and  the  high  sheriflf  of  London  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  in  red  cloth  and  gold  lace. 
What  photographer  could  stand  that?"— i?ry 
Goods  Chronicle. 


A  CORDIAL  RECEPTION. 

One  Sunday,  during  high  mass  at  twelve,  In 
the  chapel  of  the  little  village  of  GlengariflT, 
three  ladies  of  the  Protestant  faith  were 
obliged  to  take  shelter  from  one  of  those 
heavy  summer  showers  which  so  frequently 
occur  in  tlie  south  of  Ireland.  The  officiating 
priest,  knowing  who  they  were  and  wishing 
to  appear  respectful  to  them,  stooped  down  to 
his  attendant,  or  clerk,  wlio  was  on  his  knees, 
and  whispered  to  him  :  "Three  chairs  for  the 
Protestant  ladies."  The  clerk,  being  an  Igno- 
rant man,  mistook  the  words,  stood  up  and 
shouted  to  the  congregation:  "Three  cheers 
for  the  Protestant  ladies  !"  which  the  congre- 
gation immediately  took  up  and  gave  three 
hearty  cheers,  while  the  clergyman  actually 
stood  dumbfounded. 


HAVE  YOU  CATARRH? 

There  is  one  remedy  you  can  try  without 
danger  of  Humbug.  Send  to  H.  G.  Colman. 
Chemist,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  for  trial  package 
of  Ills  Catarrh  Cure.  HI.s  only  mode  of  od ver- 
tlsluglgby  elvlftg  It  away.  Postage  4  cents. 
Jndcp  for  yourself,  Afrnf  Ion  this  paper. 


JUST  INDIGNATION. 

Every  right-minded  woman  resents  any  re- 
flection on  her  bonnet.  Here  is  an  illustration 
in  a  story  from  open-car  time ; 

A  director  of  a  horse  railroad  line  was  riding 
on  the  car  when  a  woman  near  him  was 
robbed  of  her  bonnet  by  a  gust  of  wind.  Off 
jumped  the  woman  after  her  bonnet  without 
waiting  for  the  car  to  stop,  while  the  director 
sat  helpless  and  angry  with  visions  of  a  suit 
for  injuries  from  the  relatives  of  the"  bare- 
headed woman  dancing  through  his  own  head. 

But  back  she  came  unhurt  with  the  rescued 
bonnet  on  her  head  and  got  upon  the  car, 
which  had  now  stopped  for  her.  ' 

"That's  right,"  said  the  director.  "That's 
right ;  risk  your  life  for  a  52  bonnet. 

The  woman's  eyes  flashed  fire  and  she  re- 
torted, sharply : 

"  'Taln't  a  S2  bonnet ;  it's  a  S7  bonnet."— J5o5- 
ton  Transcript. 


IT  DID  THE  BUSINESS. 

Well-dressed  stranger — "Madame,  In  the  up- 
per left-hand  pocket  of  a  vest  that  you  gave  to 
a  miserable  tramp  a  few  months  ago,  there 
was  a  cigar  belonging  to  your  husband.  I 
have—" 

Lady  of  the  house— "Why,  is  this  the  same 
man?  What  a  great  change." 

Stranger— "Yes,  a  rich  uncle  died  suddenly 
and  left  me  all  his  wealth.  As  I  was  about  to 
say,  I  have  to  thank  your  husband." 

Lady  of  the  house— "Why,  what  for?" 

Stranger— "For  the  cigar.  I  gave  it  to  my 
uncle." — Clothier  and  Furnisher. 


NOTHING  TO  WORK  ON. 

"Got  anything  you  want  sharpened,  gents  ?" 
in  quired  the  aged  peddler  with  the  razor  paste. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  smart  youth  at  the  desk 
near  the  door.  "Y'on  can  sharpen  our  wits  if 
you  want  to,  old  man." 

"Got  to  have  something  to  work  oil,  gents," 
the  old  man  said,  as  he  looked  around  the 
room,  shook  his  head  pityingly  and  walked 
away. — Chicago  Tribune. 


MARRIAGE  ETIQUETTE  IN  TEXAS. 

Westerly— "Did  you  read  about  the  Texas 
girl  whose  fiance  did  not  appear  in  church  at 
the  time  appointed  ?" 

Brown— "No.  What  did  she  do  ?" 

Westerly— "She  borrowed  the  minister's  re- 
volver and  asked  him  to  wait  a  few  minutes. 
Within  half  an  hour  she  came  back  with  a 
placid  smile  and  a  submissive  bridegroom." 


NOT  EMBARRASSED. 

"I>oesix't  It  emt>arras3  you  to  be  kissed  by 

your  husband  before  a  car  full  of  people?" 

"Embarrass  me  ?"  replied  the  lady,  who  was 
starting  off  on  a  journey,  as  she  seated  herself 
and  looked  at  the  questioner.  "Did  John  kiss 
me  when  he  said  good-by  ?  I  declare,  I  didn't 
notice  it.  Is  my  hat  on  straight,  Laura  ?"— 
San  Francisco  Post. 


A  FINANCIAL  DISCUSSION. 

Country  storekeeper— "There's  a  sayln'  that 
'Time  is  money,'  but  I  don't  take  much  stock 
in  it." 

Loafer— "You  don't,  eh  ?" 

Country  storekeeper— "No,  I  don't ;  an'  I 
wish  you'd  spend  a  little  more  of  your  money 
here  an' a  little  less  of  your  time."— Trra(  Shore. 


SOUND  ADVICE. 

Daisy  Flutter— "Oh,  Maisy,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  Old  Mr.  Doddering  and  Jack  Mar- 
gin have  both  proposed,  and—" 

Maisy  Marigold- "Take  Doddering.  He's 
already  rich  and  already  old.  Jack  is  not  sure 
of  getting  rich,  but  he  is  sure  of  getting  old." 


A  WRITER. 

"I  write  for  the  Century  Magazine  now,"  said 
Scribulus. 

"Ah!"  replied  Penuibs,  admiringly.  "Reg- 
ularly?" 

"Yes ;  every  six  months.  You  see  I  only 
subscribe  for  a  half  yearat  a  time."— it/e. 


COOLNESS  ITSELF. 

Mrs.  Hicks— "Who  was  the  most  impudent 
man  you  ever  knew  ?" 

Mrs.  Dix— "Well,  I  always  thought  pretty 
well  of  a  fellow  who  used  to  drink  my  milk  on 
the  front  step  every  morning  and  ring  the  bell 
for  a  napkin." 

A  MODERN  IMPROVEMENT. 

"How's  this.  Dauber?  Y'ou've  painted  Father 
Time  with  a  mowing  machine  instead  of  a 
scythe." 

"That's  all  right.  We  artists  of  the  modern 
school  keep  up  with  inventive  progress." 


NATURE  DOES  NOT  CHANGE. 

Bellamy— "If  the  theories  of  socialism  were 
adopted,  sir,  men  would  live  as  happily  as 
children  do  now." 

Smith— "Yes;  each  one  watching  greedily 
to  see  that  nobody  else  got  a  bigger  apple." 


CORRECT. 

Teacher— "To  what  circumstance  Is  Colum- 
bus indebted  for  his  fame?" 

Tommy— "To  the  circumstance  that  Amer- 
ica was  not  already  discovered."— Tc^oj  Si/t- 
ingt, 


^THE    UNSPEAKABLE  DELIGHT 
qOF  IT!    THE  VIM  AND  BUOY- 
^'^ANCYI      HAVE    YOU  EVER 
BEEN     A     PRISONERS  ARE 
YOU  A  PRISONER   NOW?     DOES  DISEASE  HOLD  YOU  7     ESCAPE  I 
YOU    CAN.      COMPOUND    OXYGEN    WILL   HELP  YOU  HERE. 
COMPOUND  OXYGEN   IS  A  CONCENTRATION  OF  OZONE.  IT 
IS  CHARGED  WITH    ELECTRICITY.     INHALED  TO  THE  LUNGS  IT 
SENDS  A  GLOW  OF  REVITALIZATION  ALL  THROUGH  THE  SYSTEM. 
IN    ORDER  TO    INHALE   COMPQUND   OXYGEN    IT  MUST  BE 
RELEASED   FROM  THE   INHALING  APPARATUS   BY  HEAT.  THIS 
SENDS   A   WARM,    OXYGENATED    VAPOR    TO    THE  BREATHING 
SURFACES  THAT  IS  NOT  ONLY  MOST  SOOTHING  AND  HEALING, 
BUT  IS  MOST  EFFECTUAL  IN  REMOVING  CLOTS  AND  OBSTRUC- 
TIONS.     COMPOUND    OXYGEN   MAKES  STRENGTH.  THAT'S 
THE  point;    AND    strength    is  the   SPECIFIC    OF   ALL   SPECIFICS  TO  WORK 
WONDERS  FOR  THE  SICK  MAN. 

A  BOOK  OF  200  PAGES  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHO  HAVE  BTEN  RESTORED  TO 
HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH  BY  THE  USE  OF  THIS  POWERFUL  REMEDIAL  AGENT. 

THE  BOOK  IS  FILLED  WITH  SIGNED  INDORSEMENTS,  AND  WILL  BE  SENT 
ENTIRELY  FREE  6F  CHARGE  TO  ANY  ONE  WHO  WILL  ADDRESS 

DRS.  STARKEY  &,  PALEN,  No.  1529  ARCH  St.,  Philadelphia,  pa. 
120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  6S  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Has  the  Finest  Farm*,  Klehest  Soil*,  Nearest  3Karket8. 

Farms  sold  at  low  prices,  easy  payments  and  long  time.  No  cyc- 
lones or  blizzards-  0.  3L  BARNES,  Land  Conunis'r,  Lansing,  TSlih. 
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FARMS 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIJIPSOX.  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  atty's  fee  until  Patent  ob- 
tained.   Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


PATENTS 


rRANKllll  H.  HOUGH.  WASHINeTON.  D.  C. 

No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  ob- 
tained. 'Write  for  IHVENTOR'S  GUIDE 


PATENTS 


F.  A.  Lehmaim, 

WASHIN6T0N.D.C. 

sendforcircular 


WHH'E  NtW  hAPlb  College  of  shORTHAHD  BUfiALO 
Y.  SHORTHAND  learned  at  HOME  free,  only  one 
student  in  a  to^yn  given  this  privilege.  Send  stamp 
for  fnll  instructions.   Students  assisted  to  positions 


^  H       N  ^)  ^"^^^5  thoroughly  taught 


Oitaations  procured  allpu. 
endfor  circflar.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,:N'.Y. 


by  mail  or  personally, 
upils  when  competent. 


ROOK-KEEPINC  AT  HOME. 

Thoroughly  practical  instruction  by  mall  in  Book-keeping, 
Penmanship,  Arithmetic.  Ac.    Rates  the  lo'west.  Circulars 
free.  Champion  Corre«pondeiioc  College,  Springfield, O. 


FLORIDA. 

Send  address,  on  postal  card,  for  any  information 
wanted  about  LANDS,  HOTELS,  ROUTES, 
etc.,  etc.   Answered  promptlv. 

L.  Y.  JENNESS, 

SAXrOED,  FLOEIDA. 


Go  South,  Yoong  ]ilan  1 

Go  where  the  fertile  fields  are  ready  to  make  your  for- 
tune f  oryou.to  an  excellent  climate, awayf  rem  the  hard 
Winters  of  the  North,  where  you  can  plant  a  crop  every 
month  In  the  year,  where  every  fruit  andvegetable  will 
grow  luxuriantly. and  King  Cotton  each  year  will  assist 
you  to  become  rich  rapidly  with  one-half  the  exertion 
required  to  enable  you  to  have  a  bare  living  at  the 
>'orth.  Full  information  by  addressing  B.  "W'.  HITCH- 
COCK, 14  Chambers  St.,  New  Tork. 


f  Mester's  HjpopliospMte 

OF  Tittvt'f:  j^ra'33  sood^a., 

as  a  tonic  for  Invalids  recovering  from  Fevers 
or  any  other  illness  is  nnequaled,  speedily  re- 
Btoring  and  permanantly  increasing  the  vital 
strength  and  nervous  energy. 

SOLD  BY  DRUCCISTS. 
WINCHESTER  &  CO.  Chemists 

163  WilUam  Street,  N.  T. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


DROPSY  CURED. 

RE.1IEDY  PURELY  VEGETABLE.  Can  be 

used  by  most  delicate  person  or  child.  Relieves  worst 
cases  in  10  days.  Cures  in  2  to  3  months.  Circulars 
free.   H.  HART,  45  Arcade,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AirmS  TTT  VT?  '^^^      """"^  energette 


HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES. 


*00  rtrt  :^0''V*     tl'e  FASTEST  selling  medicines 
ibZtJ  UU  "  '"^  world  will  be  sent  vou  to  be 
SOLD    ON   COMMISSION.  No 

money  to  be  paid  us  until  goods  are  sold  bv  vou.  'WE 
EJIPLOl  only  responsible  persons.  'Write  for  terms 
FrankUu  Hart  Remedy  Co.,  New  Yorli  City,  N. 


^\  g  1^  TPS  i^'^^''^  .P^^^     y^^''  ^"iress  in  the 


III  ^KIV  I  O"  Agent  s  DiRKCTOBir,"  -which  goes 
B  II  whirling  ail  OTer  the  Cniied  States,  and  yon  will  get  hun- 
I  dredsof  samples,  circulars,  books,  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.,  from  those  who  w»ni  agents.  Ton  will  get  lots  oT  good  read- 
ing free  and  will  be  WELL  PLEASED  with  the  small  inrest- 
menU     (JZT*  List  containing  name  sent  lo  each  person  answering. 

T.  ».  CABtPBEJCL,  B  74,  Boyleston,  Ind. 


A  GOLD  MINE. 

This  Gold  Ring-  is  22  karats 
fine  and  is  made  fa-om  the  pure 
bars  of  gold.  Don't  throw 
away  your  money  buying  brass 
rings  advertised  by  others 

  tmder  misleading  names  but 

buy  this  23  lurat  Pure  Gold  Ring  which  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Si.oo. 

The  Chicago  Walch  Co.,  142  Dearborn  St,  Chicago. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 

'  plYDIRECfORy  ON  EARTfT 

Guaranteeing  oU.UUOcirculutlon.  KorlUrt».«iI 
▼er,  your  name  wl  1 1  be  in^t■^u-d  antl  ropr  m&W- 
ed  you  acrumpaiili>rili,T  posit  1^0  proofDiat  your 
nameliisonttu30,uOUl'ublUherf.,A<1>erlKrr6, 
»9fgr».f  aadothers.  From  the<>eyou  will  rereive 
huDdredk,and  probably  Ibouvandt  ofTaluablo 
Sample*.  Paprrk,  IlooL<^.  Magailnet,  Etr.  KKEE. 

•  W«  b  »»c  t  hotwftinl*  of  T«timoai»li  ,«p»c«  for  bu  t  odc  here. 

*  H  ni.  V  jL.  — C  om :  I  h»Te  already  receited  orer 
l/TOpMceI«ofinii!.fccr«ofiaw«io«.etc,  forwhkbl 

yhiaoRcapililC.^octtch  btfnr*.  BfyexT^ri^PeproTayour 

  .  Pli^ory  fireTceU  ftn(rthcr»,  M  Ifln'l  w-wt  of ihcm  MO 

Aanre»»eiap(iTfr%uilsinde^Mt».  Jjmx*. 

M  below,  AnE'BICi.\  r)IRE(TORTrO.,lSo.  177  B>iff»lo,H,T. 

 Mflnlion  thi8  paper  when  you  write. 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer* 
Ing  adrertiaements,  as  ndrrrtUcrs  often 
hare  dilTerent  nrticlei*  adTertised  in  sercral 
paper*)  —  


SECREToFBIiESmWELL 

At  low  cost.   Have  your  clothes  made  to  order, 

where  it  is  well  and  stvlishlv  done. 

PANTS  $3  TO  $10 
SUITS$I2T0$35 

All   U/nni    WEtt  TKIMMEO, 
ALL  iTUUL,  PERFECT  FIT. 

Samples,  self-measuring  rules  and  tape  measure 
sent  FREE,  upon  application. 

JDEIiAWAKE  HII.IJi, 
N.  W.  Cor.  4tli     Market  Sto.,  Pblla.,  Pa. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eje-Water 


YOU  CAN  GET 

THIS  PAPER 

ONE  YEAR 

^— FREE— * 


'We  make  this  liberal  offer,  as  f  oUcws : 
« 

ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year  free  by  sending  us  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  conditions: 

A  NE'W  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  ■whom  you  have  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  talie  the  paper  and  who  has 
consented  to  receive  it.  A  change  from  one 
member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not  saourlng 
a  JfE'W  subscriber. 

Accept  tbts  ofler  at  once,  as  'we  may 
withdraw  it.  Tbe  offer  Is  grood  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  nresent  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  ft:om  date  on  label. 

W  ben  any  one  takes  advantage  of  the  above  offer, 
the  person  Becurine  and  sending  the  new  subscriber 
is  not  entitled  lo  any  other  premium  or  levard  aucepl 
one  year'«  suhicription  to  thii  paper,  but  the  new 
subscriber  can  talce  any  premium  offered  in  conneC' 
tion  with  thepaper,  by  payiun  the  reeular  price  for 
thepaper,  inclndinjrihe  premium  wanted;  forexample. 
the  regular  price  of  tbe  Peerless  Atlas  and  one 
year's  subscription  to  this  paper  is  $1.  The  new 
subscriber  can  have  the  paper  and  the  Atlas  by 
paying  $1.  and  tbe  person  that  goes  out  and 
hunts  up  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  hie  trouble, 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward. 

Tbe  above  olfer  avplies  to  this  paper  onlxi 
and  all  snbscriptions  mnst  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AXD  FIRESIDE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  SpriD^ficId,  Ohio. 


Please  examine  your  Address  Label,  and  if 

YOUH  SUBSGHIPTION  HAS  EXPIRED, 

or  is  about  to  expire,  please 

RENEW  AT  ONCE. 

Our  subscribers  will  oblige  us  very  much, 
and  save  us  time  and  troul)le  in  keeping  ac- 
counts, if  they  will  be  so  kind  and  thoughtful 
as  to  renew  at  least  two  weeks  before  their 
time  is  out,  and  thus  avoid  missing  a  number. 

8®"We  cannot  keep  back  numbers,  because 
our  subscription  price  is  so  low  that  we  cannot 
nft'ord  to  hunt  up  back  numbers. 

The  only  sure  way  to  avoid  missing  a  num- 
ber is  to  renew  two  '^yeeiiS  pefore  your  sub» 
scriptiou  e;(p]reg, 


APBiii  1,  1891. 
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"DOESN'T  KNOW  THE  WORDS." 

"I^cannot  sing  the  old  songs," 

Though  well  I  know  the  tune, 
And  I  cannot  carol  like  the  bird 

That  sings  in  leafy  June. 
Yet  though  I'm  full  of  music 

As  choirs  of  singing  birds, 
"I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs,"— 

I  do  not  know  the  words. 

I  start  on  "Hail  Columbia" 

And  get  to  "heaven-born  band," 
And  there  I  strike  an  up  grade 

With  neither  steam  nor  sand. 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  throws  me 

Right  in  my  wildest  screaming, 
I  start  all  right,  but  dumbly  come 

To  voiceless  wreck  at  "streaming." 

So  when  I  sing  the  old  songs, 

Don't  murmur  or  complain, 
If  "Ti,  de  ah  da,  tum  de  dum" 

Should  fill  the  sweetest  strain. 
I  love  tiddy  um  dum  dl  do. 

And  the  tra-la-la  cep  da  birds. 
But  "I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs,"— 

I  do  not  know  the  words. 


NO  REMEDY  FOR  WRINKLES. 

It  is  common  to  speak  as  if  any  care  of 
the  skin  beyond  personal  cleanliness  was 
foolish  and  a  sinful  waste  of  time.  This  is 
but  a  remnant  of  the  old  idea,  which  rigid 
Puritans  held  in  common  with  Catholic 
ascetics,  that  it  was  inducive  to  a  saintly 
frame  of  mind  to  make  the  dress  as 
hideous  as  possible,  and  show  one's  con- 
tempt for  the  natural  beauty  which  God 
has  lavished  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
A  soft,  beautiful  complexion  is  certainly 
an  attraction  which  every  woman  should 
desire,  and  any  simple  means,  which  does 
not  occupy  time  needed  for  more  impoi'- 
tant  matters,  should  be  tried  to  attain  such 
an  end.  There  are  many  complexions 
which  chafe  readily,  and  tan  in  the  spring 
winds.  A  simple  preparation  of  sweet 
cream  rubbed  into  the  skin,  after  washing 
it  thoroughly,  is  a  remedy  for_this  trouble. 
This  should  be  applied  at  night,  just  be- 
fore retiring,  and  the  next  morning  the 
face  should  be  washed  thoroughly,  first  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  afterwards  in  cold, 
to  give  tone  to  the  muscles. 

Some  ladies  who  do  not  find  glycerine 
irritating  to  the  skin  use  in  the  same  way 
a  small  portion  of  it  diluted  with  half  its 
bulk  of  rose  water.  This  preparation  is 
rubbed  in  the  face  and  hands,  and  gloves 
are  worn  at  night.  A  little  ammonia  in 
the  water  is  a  help  toward  keeping  the 
skin  firm  and  free  from  wrinkles.  There 
certainly  is  no  remedy  for  wrinkles  after 
they  come.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  an  amiable  temper,  a  clear 
conscience  and  freedom  from  a  disposition 
to  worry  over  the  petty  annoyances  of  life, 
are  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  will 
keep  the  face  free  from  wrinkles  and  beau- 
tiful to  the  ripest  old  age.  A  habit  com- 
mon with  studious  children,  and  those 
who  are  near-sighted,  is  to  knit  the  brow. 
This  often  causes  premature  lengthwise 
lines  in  the  forehead. — Hall's  Journal  of 
Health. 


RICHES  OF  OREGON. 

There  is  a  tract  of  forest  trees  in  south- 
ern Oregon,  embracing  about  16,000  square 
miles,  which,  it  cut  and  sold  at  |10  per 
1,000  feet,  would  pay  our  national  debt 
twice  over.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  merchantable  timber  standing 
amounts  to  400,000,000,000  feet.— Oregonian. 


Little  Hazel  was  five  years  old  when  she 
was  traveling  with  her  mother  on  a 
crowded  steamer  where  they  occupied  a 
state-room  with  myself.  For  a  long  time 
after  we  had  retired  she  talked  in  a  low 
tone  to  herself.  At  last  her  mamma 
asked:  "What  are  you  doing.  Hazel?" 
"I'm  thinking."  "Well,  don't  think 
aloud."  "I  wish  I  didn't  have  a  thinker," 
replied  she.  But  seeming  to  realize  that 
that  would  be  unfortunate,  added,  "I  wish 
my  thinker  had  a  faucet,  so  I  could  shut  it 
off  and  go  to  sleep." 


U  f%  HH  P  STUD Y,  Book-Keepixg,  Busixess 
nVIwIli  Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic,  Short- 
hand, etc..  thoroxlghlv  taught  hy  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  ifc  Stratton's,  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PER 
MONTH 
SALARY 


and  expenses  paid, 
any  active  man  or 
woman  to  s«U  a 
line  of  Silver 
Platod  Ware. 
Watches  and  Jew- 
elry by  sample  only ;  can  live  at  home.  We 
fornlaQ  Team  Pres.   Full  particalarH  and 
sample  case  Free  Wo  mean  j  ust  what  we 
U7,  mid  do  exactly  as  w«  agree.  Address  at  once. 


FREE 


INVENTION  THE  FRIEND  OF  WOMAN. 

The  most  conspicuous,  as  well  as  the 
most  beneficent,  of  the  sociological 
changes  which  thiscentury  has  witnessed, 
has  been  a  steady  and  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  women  as  a  result  of 
inventive  progress.  Within  the  memory 
of  persons  whe  are  not  very  old,  the 
average  woman's  life  was  one  of  cheerless 
drudgery.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
there  were  comparatively  few  American 
families  whose  "women  folks"  did  not  do 
all  the  house  work  without  the  aid  of  ser- 
vants. It  was  hard  work — brutally  hard 
we  should  call  it  in  these  days — for  it  was 
unrelieved  by  any  of  the  vai-ied  applian- 
ces that  have  since  been  devised  to  facil- 
itate or  obviate  it.  And  this  tedious  toil, 
including  spinning,  weaving  and  churn- 
ing, was  performed  in  houses  whose  in- 
mates had  never  heard  or  dreamed  of  the 
thousands  of  elegancies,  hixuries  and 
comforts  that  are  now  within  the  easy 
reach  of  the  "common  people." 

Then  there  were  but  two  kinds  of  occu- 
pation open  to  our  young  women — house- 
work and  school  teaching— and  the  latter 
was  accessible  to  but  a  limited  number 
and  at  small  compensation.  When  inven- 
tion began  to  open  up  manufacturing  in- 


dustries, the  area  of  woman's  work  grew 
immensely.  Then  came  the  sewing 
machine;  as  great  a  blessing  as  if  it  had 
been  handed  down  from  the  Great  White 
Throne,  Meantime,  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization brought  about  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  woman's  value  as  teachers,  and  they 
began  to  supersede  men  in  that  great  call- 
ing. Manufacturing  industries,  in  which 
women  had  a  place,  multiplied  rapidly  be- 
tween 1840  and  1^0.  Since  that  date  the 
telephone,  the  type  writer,  increased  de- 
mands for  stenographic  clerks,  and  a  con- 
stant advancement  of  correct  notions  of 
woman's  place  in  the  world,  have  opened 
avenues  in  which  vast  numbers  of  women 
and  girls  are  usefully  and  happily  em- 
ployed. There  are  few  occupations  now  to 
which  women  are  strangers,  and  the  con- 
dition of  society  is  immeasurably  im- 
proved by  this  multiplication  of  the 
employments  of  women.  Greater  than  the 
influence  of  the  school-master  or  the 
preacher,  has  been  that  of  the  inventor 
in  bringing  about  the  emancipation  and 
elevation  of  the  "better  half  "of  the  human 
family. — Inventive  Age. 


The  cotton  crop  of  America  for  188&-90  was 
7,386,000  bales. 


DEAFNESS  RELIEVED 

When  caused  by  Fevers, Colds, Measles, Catarrh, Gatherings, &c., by  the  use  of  the  INVISIBLE  SOUND  DISCS.  Worn 
mouths  without  removal, and  cause  no  pain.  For  partial  deafness  only.  H.A.WAIiES,  Brldeeport,Conn. 


BiaPLE  BOOK  of  Cards,  2c.  Globe  Co.,  WalUngf  ord.  Ct. 


New  Sample  Book  of  Cards,  3e.  Card  Co.,  Enfield,  0. 


NEW  CARD  SAMPLES  3c.  Foote  Bros.,  Northford.  Conn. 


789; 


,  Silk  FriD» 

 JD  Cards,  Qui 

(HE)  CAEDS,  ALL  FOaScti. 


CHAMPION  CABJ)  W0EK3.  UNION  VAXE.  OHIO. 


CARPS 


FREE 


FREE 


iNEWS&UPLEBOOEoF&illc  friiieed.  EiiT«lop*&H!dil«aK'«n« 
.CAEDS.  348  S«np  pictnrea,  SoDgs.Tricka,  Gbium,  *howtomBi,» 
'ilO.adif.  a«nd3o.fcr  DortM..  dBO^VN  CAED  OO.OADIZ.OHIO 


CARDSmH 


 acAGT'  f  OUTFIT ZciM. 

MLLLaKEW  HAVKN.OONH. 


CARDS 


Bvni  2e.  Stunp  for  SampI*  Book  of  all  ib*  FINEST  w 
LtUm\  StjU  CARDS  for  IBSl.  V!*  sail  Oenain*  Ckrdj,  a 
TtMMtu    UHION  CAKJD  CO.,  COLUUBUS,  OHIO. 


30  8AJiIFLZ3  SILK  FRDSGE,  l-o.  CARDS 
FOONTAIN  PEN  and  RING,  6  cents. 
JEWEL  CO.,  OLDlTQtfVILLE.  QONW. 


CARDS 


SVMPLE3  FREE.  NewSlyliM,  EoToIopo,  Gokl»ndSn*»r 
boTci*.  TlnVf-l.  Lftcf!.  and  Eisged  Edge  CARDS.  150  N.« 
Prominms,  Ag'  U  Pull  outQl  Sc.  OHIO  CAE©  Co.  0»di«.O. 


12  FDTE  SILK  FRINaE,  GLASS,  Q^U^S 

GOLD  TNTTTAT.  PEN  AND  Pat'd  FOUNTAIN  PEN, 
(Sajnpleg  Free.)  CLINTON  BROS.,  CliDtopTille,  Ot. 


FREE 


;hoapwt  and  beat.    100  V 
llama,  mnd  how  lo  miks  ffi  •  d>j.    Sand  3o.  (Ump  for  potUff*. 

TJ.  8.  OAKB  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


O  ^  e  Pluah  Floral  Silk  Fringe  cards, 

Han dkercbief, Rintj,PocketPen  &  Pencil  & 
Ag«nto*  Samples  lOc  CUJiTON  &  CO.,  North  Havea,  Ct. 


CARDS 


Gold  BoToledEdgt^ 
Cnlliop  and  Sili  Frinf.  C^rds.    Flowt  OotBt  vtat  offciwl 

for  2c.  »ump.  NATIONAL  CARD  CO.  8CI0,0. 


,25  SILK  FRINGE  FAN 

''Envelope  and  Fanoy  Bb&pe  Carda  (ouqg  od  all)  10  CENTS, 
Agents*  COMPLETE  OUTFIT  FREE   with   •Ttrj  0&DE&. 
 CROWN  CARD  CO.^  CADIZ,  OHIO.   

EACLE#TYPEWRITER«50S 

The  best  and  lowest  priced  machine  made.   Postpaid,  ^^^^ 
Satisfaction  assured.  EAGLE  STAMP  WORKS,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


New  POCKET  LAMP,  Self.  -  

L  lighting,  finely Niokeled.  "ABeauty."  Sizeof  VestPocieiMatcI] 
\ Safe,  60  cents,  2  for  $1.   GOLDENE  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  nicelj 
UJttished.Hard  Rubber  Holder.  In  k  for  weet'a  use  one  filUiK.lOo, 
12  for  $1.  FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Priota  cards,  labels, 
&c.  Circular  press  $8 
Small  newspaper  size 
Bo  your  own 
printing  and  ad- 
vertising. Make 
moneyprinting  for 
others.  Fun  for  spare 
hours.  Type-setting 
easy,  printed  rules. 
Send  2  stamps  for  catalogue  of  presses,  type,  cards,  &c. 
to  factory,  KELSEY  &  CO.    IVIeriden,  Conn. 

200  SCHOOL  DIALOGUES,  RECITATIONS 

knd  Readinin.  Hnajonns,  Drarn«llc  and  Pathetic  A  choice  coHoetion. 
WpeciallT  Kl»pt*d  forSchoo!  Exhibitions,  SoeUI  G«tberinfS  and  Pwblie  Enit>rt»iDin«nt«, 
HicelT  botud.  Stat ixMtpiud for  onlrZSc  W.  Thomson,  edDaarboniSL,,  Chickxo,  HI. 


$3 
PRINTik 
PRESS 


14x17 


Crayon  Portraits,  Si. 60.  18x22 
$2.50.  6  inch  Bronze  and  Gold  frame 
18x22,  85c.  All  work  warranted. 
RoAt.  JOHNS,  Peoria.  111. 


WE  OFFER  AGENTS 

Big  Money  in  Exclusive  Territory. 

Our  new  patent  Safes,  sell  at  sight  in  city  or 
country.  New  Agents  first  in  field  actually  get- 
ting rich.  One  Agent  in  one  day  cleared  S86.  So 
can  you.  Catalogue  free.  ALPINE  SAFE  CO., 
No.  363—371,  Clabk  St.,  Cincinnati.  O.  

TAKE  AN  AGENCY  for  the 

Best  Uterisll  imthenmverse. 

DAGGETT'S 


SELF- BASTING  PAN 

, ROASTING  riKn 

Needed  in  every  family, 
7.    SAVES  20  PerCe-nt, 
in  Roasting,  and  Bakes  ike  Best 

 :  in  the  world.  Address  for  terms 

W.  A.^fSCCETT  A  CO..  VIneland,  N.  J. 
or  Western  Office.  184  E.  Indiana  St..  Chicago. 


STANDARD 


A  DAY  AND  OUTFIT 

CDCC  !  AGENTS  WANTED 
r  nCC  !  EVEKYWHEKEl 
Grandest  Money  making  bueine88 
everoflered.  A.  G-olden  Har- 
vest for  the  next  3  months. 
A  Brand  New  Article.  Everyone 
buys,  ^'3'5  per  month  Salary  and 
Expenses  to  competent  men.  Aleo 
team  furnished  free.  Sample 
case  of  goode  and  full  particulars 
free.  Don't  fail  to  write  to-day. 

SILVER  WARE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mention  this  paper  tfb^a  yoH  writ?, 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  its 
nse  thousands  of  oases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  rBBE,with 
a  VALUABLE  THEATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.  O.  address, 
T,  A.  Slocwmj  Ittf  C.,  18  J  Fewl  St.,  PJ,  Tf 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Beet  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harpeb 


;  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  6. 


K  NnUPI  C  Book  Bound  and  Our  Paper.  3  mos^ 
13  llUVtkO,  only  10c.  FAEMEK.Bay  Shore.N.Y: 


SILVER  with  your  name  or  initials,  for  35  cts. 
BANCLE  YALE  BANGLE  CO.,  New  HaTen.  Ct. 


ANNIE 


n  U  U  n  C  T  Cud,.  Alllb*  Imte  fiirUlioos  »>d  our  IUm.BOOK  „, 
tiU«dTOOFDNNT,.lIJ0«.  EASTEBN  SUPPLTC0.,LM.7TiH^0(u«. 


IF  U 


ARE  tmMARBlED.  seed    jour  glor*  maMnra  »n4  3 
(tunp  »Dd    rec.ire    by  milra    iobII,    "■  p1»M»iit  nrprtM." 

MANAQEE  OP  CLIMAX,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


lOO  SCRAP  rK'^sssf,^'L^««o''^isi's  free 


999 


AflUnO     fDCCT    K***^  B><!d«(»ii«'T  bound  im 

«Ump  v>  ALBERT  W.  PBILUPS.  513  0  A*»a«,  CSICAOO.  ILI. 


'Ii'"PTr"P  —MARRIAGE  PAPER  and  particu- 
•m\>JUJUm  lars  of  Marriage  Society  that  pays  $500 
to  $5»000.   GUNNEL'S  MONTHI.Y,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


PLAYS 


Dlalosnea,  Tableaux,  Speaken.  tor 
8cbool,Clnb  d:  Parlor.  Best  oat.  Cata- 
logue tree.  I.  S.  DsNisoH,Cblca«o  JU. 


'*l!L*f"WAIT  FOR  l(ATIE?.ffi.^^dl'n»! 

full  sheet  size;  10c,  W,  Thomson,  €9  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago^^ 


$5 


A  DAY  SURE.  S3.15  Samples  Free. 
Horse  owners  buy  1  to  6.  HO  other  spe- 
cialties. Rein  Holder  Co.iHoIlyjMich. 


II 


THRILLING  Detective  Stories,  16  Com. 

plete  love  stories  and  100  Popular  Songs,  lO 
cents  (silTer),  lud.  Not.  Co.,  Boyleston,  Ind. 


1  PCIITC  makelOO  PER  CEHT.  pn>«t.  on  my  Corsets. 

I  UCn  I  W  Belts,  Brushes,  Curlers  and  novelties.  Samples 
'  FREL  Write  now.  Dr.  Bridgfman,  373  Broadway,  N.  ^- 


IRISH 


JtTBIIiEE  and  100  other  Songs, 
10  cts.;  Witches'  Dream  Book,  25  cents. 
Henry  J.  Wehman,  130  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Uir  UIANT  I  nnn  more  good  working  Agents  to 
IfHUI  l,UUU  handle  the  best  selling  article 
now  on  the  market.  Big  profits.  Get  full  particulars  by 
addressing  Mast.Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,Springfield,0 


I EJND  for  Free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements, 
.  Speakers,  Dialogues,  Gymnastics,  Caliethenle*, 
I  Fortune  Tellers,  Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter 
'  Writers.eto.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,23  Ann  St.,N.T. 


I   QIJ  Y  '^'^  ^^^^^ 


OLD  COINS.    ■         ■  prior  to 

1871.  Highest  prices.  Write  for  list;  may  be  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you;  enclose  stamp.  Address 
W.  £.  Skinner,  P.  O.  Box  3046,  BostoDjIHass 


ng^OT  PAYING  THING  for  Agents  Is  our  PHOTO- 
I  GEAPH    FAMILT    RECORD  PICTURE. 
Wfc^P  I  Agentswanted.Termseitraliberal.  Addr'g. 
Dept.  W-C.  P.  OORT  &  CO.,  825  State-st.,  Ohlcaeo. 

Be  Bore  to  mention  tliifl  paper  when  yon  write. 


Mil  II  AOC  RG  WANTED  Everywhere  to  take  charge 
nnnvitllO  orourbusiueas.  AdvertiBe. distribute 
oiroularo*  employ  help.  Wages  S50  t.  $125  per 
month.  Expenses  advanced.  State  experience.  "Wages  ex- 
pected, also  your  preference  for  home  work  or  traveling.  SLOAN 
&  CO.,  Manufacturers,  294  George  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


DISHi 


Thegreatesthouseholdarticleever  invented* 
Washes  and  rinses  dishes  perfectly  in  five 
minutes  time.  A  complete  success.  Tremen- 
dous sales  being  made.  Three  sizes,  for 
smallest  families  to  largest  hotels,! 
Splendid  terms.  Agents  coin  money.l 
No  competition.  Illus. circulars  free.  1 
The Geo.a.BewellCo.,  100  CleTelapd.O.  ' 


J.     rnree  sizes,  lor 

ilWASHER 


THE  ELGIN  TYPEWRITER! 

Patented  July  15,1890.Price  60  cents. Invented  by  a  me- 
chanical expert  in  the  Elgin  Watch  Factory. A  useful, 
instructive  and  entertaining  instrument.  No  previous 
knowledge  ot  typewriting  necessary  to  operate  it. 
Sample  mailed  on  receipt  nt  price.  Circulars  free. 
Agents  wanted.  NOVELTY  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Oswego.  N.Y. 


LIFE  AND  REMINISCENCES  OF 

GENERAL  SHERMAN 

By  a  distinguished  author.  Contributions  furnished 
specially  for  hook  by  prominentsoldiers  and  statesmen. 
Agents  Wanted.  Will  outsell  everything.  Send  35c. 
instantly  for  outfit.  We  guarantee  best  book  and  best 
terms. Buy  no  other.  B.H.Woodward  &  Co.,Balto.Md. 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


S100 


ClfCDV  UnUTII  We  will  gnarantee 
Cf  Cn  1  mun  l  n  to  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  work.  Our  business  is  new  .easy 
and  very  pleasant.  We  have  agents  who 
are  clearing  $15  a  day,  others  $5  an  even- 
ing. We  furnish  costly  outfits  free  to  those  who 
mean  business.  For  profitable  and  permanent  worlr 
we  have  something  that  can  not  be  eaualed.  Write 
to  us.   Address,         H.  A.  EL.L.S  &  CO,, 

161  I^a  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


How  They  Do  Sell. 


AnrUTC  easily  make  Big  Wages  selling  the  Peer- 
UI_I1 1  0  lesa  Atlas  of  the  World,  in  handsome  and 
heavy  Leatherette  Board  Covers,  with  ornament- 
al Gold  Title.  It  sells  on  sight,  because  all  who 
see  it  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  best  ever  offered  for  the 
price.  Locates  towns,  cities,  railroads,  etc.  Full  of 
statistics,  with  Censns  »t  1S90.  Illnstrated. 
Agents  make  tOO  per  cent.  A.ddres8 
Mast.  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrlck.  Sprinefield,0. 

If  afflicted  with 
sore 


^'yf/u^'^Dr,  Thompson's  E|e-Water 


WHAT  I  WANT  IN  MY  WEEKLY  PAPER. 

I  WANT 

A  reliable  paper  that  I  can 

Safely  take  Into  my  faiiuly, 

I  WANT 

A  Weekly  Sermon  and  Sunday-School  Lesson. 
I  WANT 

A  paper  which  represents  High  Ideals 

And  Sound  Principles.. 
I  WANT 

The  Latest  Home  News. 

The  Latest  Foreign  News, 

The  Latest  Political  News. 
I  WANT 

Iteliable  Market  Reports, 

Reliable  Quotations  of  Farm  Products, 
Live  Stock  Markets,  Financial  &  Commercial, 
I  WANT 

Sonsible  and  Seasonable  Editorials 

On  Political,  Social  and  Moral  Questions. 
I  WANT 

The  Cream  of  the  Best  Editorials 

In  New  York  and  other  daily  and  weekly  papers 
To  let  me  know  what  they  think  ot  matters, 
I  WANT 

Good,  Beliablo  Farm  and  Garden  Articles 

Written  by  Practical  Men. 

I  WANT 

To  Know  Something  ot  the  Home  Life  of 

The  American  People  and  of  their 

Life,  Thoughts  and  Experiences, 

I  WANT 

Pleasant.  Moral  Stories  for  the  Young  People, 

That  the  Children  may  Look  for  the  Paper 
As  they  do  for  a  Friend, 

I  WANT 

Stories  of  Interest  tor  Elders, 

For  we,  too,  Like  our  Hours  of  Leisure, 

THIS  IS  WHAT  I  OON'T  WANT; 

I  DON'T  WANT 

Long,  Padded  News  Articles  ; 

The  Padding  Doesn't  Add  to  the  Value, 

And  I  Haven't  Time.to  Bead  them, 
I  DON'T  WANT 

Fierce,  One-Sided  Editorials, 

Written  by  Special  Pleaders. 

Who  can  see  Nothing  Good 

In  any  side  but  their  own. 

NOW,  WHAT  PAPEE  WILL  FILL  THE  BILL1 

WE  ANSWKB  : 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WITNESS 

ONLY  SI  A  YEAR.'VC 

The  Witness  is  just  the  paper  for  Farmers,  Farmers' 
Wives,  Farmers'  Sons.  Farmers'  Daughters,  Country 
Merchants,  Country  Store-keepers,  Blacksmiths,  Car- 
penters, Builders,  Stone  Masons,  and  all  other  laborers 
who  form  the  backbone  of  our  country  and  who  want  to 
be  thoroughly  posted  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

The  WITNESS  ofTers  one  of  the  most  val- 
nable  premium  lists  of  any  paper  in  America. 
Erery  article  guaranteed  and  away  below 
retail  prices.  Bend  for  a  free  copy. 

Read  Our  Great  Premium  Offer ! 

We  ollep  to  send  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  24  issues,  tlie  New  York 
Weekly  Witness  52  issues,  and  tlie 
Modern  Cook  Book  for  $1.30.  see  de- 
scription of  the  Cook  Book  on  another  page. 

John  Dougall  &  Co.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


************************** 

1  A  PRESENT.  I 

J?  OEND  ua  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  a  J 
W  O  present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING T 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub-'l' 
dfa  bing  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends,  iff 

oractasagentif  youcan.  You  can  COrN  MONEY  A 

2  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  toTbe* 

*  first  from  each  county.  Writequick.  AddressN.Y.* 

*  LAUNDRY  WORKS.  25  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  * 
********************1f1f1f*** 


PHOTO  01  7001  futuro  Husiaal  or  Wile  FREE  I 
a«aa  stamp  for  Pwiagc    CtlMAI  CO,  CHICAOO.  ILL 

-      _    _         WRFK  tn  "Viotori*  Protector"  »od  rabb«r  goods  fJm»d;«a 
^COCk    lanw    BrCMTIP  ""1  ohiMt.n.    Vietori*  bj  mail  Si.  ClrcoUn 
^  ^    LADT    AGlRTS  frM.    Un.  L.  B.  SiD£Uton,Bo268:&,Chi»«o,IU. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cared  in  lO 
to  30  days.  No  pay  till  eared. 
Dr.  J.  Stepbensa  Lebanon.  Ohio* 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure. By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  free.  Address  W.S.Bice, 
Box  F,  Smithville,  N.  T. 


OPIDM 


or  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 
Trial  free.  No  pain.  Address  Com' 
pound  Oxygen  Ass'n  Ft.  Wayne, Ind. 

nCAPNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

^1  It ■Ar^  by  Feck's  Invisible  Tuliular  Ear  Cushions.  Whispers 

^M^^B    htiard.  Successful  when  all  remedies  fail.  Soldpn 
only  by  F.Hiacox,  8&3  B'way,N.y.  Write  for  book  of  proofsF  KCL 

Dll  PQ  QUICK  RELIEF.  Final  care  in  lOdays 
riever  returns;  do  purge ;  no  salve;  no 
suppository.  A  victim  tried  in  vain  every  remedy  has  dis- 
covered a  simple  cure,  which  he  will  mail  free  to  his  fel- 
low-sufferers. Address  C.J.  MASON.Box  3179,  N.Y.  City. 

Should  know  how  child  bearing  can 
be  effected  without  PAIN  or  DANGER, 
and  cure  theirills.  Send  for  sealed 
information.  A  wonderrnl  discoTery. 
 PR,  J.  H.  DYE,  Buffalo,  N.Y« 

AT»  FOLKS» 

usine  **A.nti-Corpulene  :PiU»"  lose  ISlbs,  s 
nth.  They  cause  no  sicksess,  contain  no  polBon  snd  nexer 
fail.  Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere  or  sent  bv  mail.  Partic- 
nlan  (*ealed>  4e.  ^ILCOX  BPSCIFIC  CD.,  f  blU^  Fa. 


WIVES 


PARKER'S  ^ 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  haii. 
PromoteB   a  loxoriant  growth. 
Never  PaflB  to  Hestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  99^°^' 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling, 
I        JQcand  gl-OO  at  Druggifltg___ 


RUPTURES  CURED 


^myMedlcal  Componnd  and  ImproTCd 
Elastic  Ssapporter  Truss  t'nyrom 30  to 
k90  days.  Reliable  references  given.  Send' 


oTed^B 
n30  torn 

n.  Send' 


stamp  for  circular,  and  tay  in  what  paper 
^vou  $auj  my  advertisement.   Address  Oapt. 
^"71.  A.  CoUlsgi,Sinit^Tillei,Jeffer»n  Co.  K.7.' 


DROPSl 

From  ^rst  dose   symptoms  rapidly  oisappi 


^Treated  frea 

PosItlTely  CURED 
Twith  Tegetable  Rem- 
fedies.  Have  cured 
[many  thousand  cases 

   r      Jpronounced  hopeless, 

symptoms  rapidly  disappear,  and  in  ten 
days  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  symptoms  are  removed. 
BOOK  of  testimonials  of  miraculous  cures    sent  FREE* 

TEN  DAYS  TREATMENT  FURNISHED  FREE  BY  MAIL. 
DK.  U.  U.  GREKN  6^  ttONS.  &^pecll^l8tB,  Atlanta.  Gs. 


I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  Bay  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
liEPST  or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  Ufe-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  euro  the  worst  oases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Olfice. 
H.  G.  KOOT,  I«.  C,  183  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

Jfo  not  fail  to  mention  thia  papep 
When  you  write  to  a^vertiserdt 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FREE 

To  Anyone  Sending  50  Cents  for  This  Paper  One  Year. 


The  Choice  of  ANY  THREE  of  the  following  Books  will  be  Given  to  Any  Person 
Sending  50  Cents  for  One  Year's  Subscription  to  This  Paper, 
within  15  Days  from  Date  of  this  issue. 

ANY  EIGHT  of  the  Books,  together  with  this  Paper  One  Year,  will  be  mailed  to 

Any  Person  Sending  $1,  within  15  Days. 


The  Books  anji  Papers  all  sent  by  mail 
SLACK  BEAUTY.    Premium  No.  719 

This  work  is  the  "fncle  Tom's 
'Cabin  of  the  Horse."  It  is  the 
latest  popular  book  in  the 
literary  world.  Nearly 
300,000  copies  have  al- 
ready been  sold  in  America 
and  England.  The  book  was  written  by  a  woman. 
Anna  Sewell.  It  is  the  autibiography  of  an  English 
horse,  telling  of  kind  masters  and  cruel,  of  happi- 
ness and  suftering,  made  pleasant  by  the  fact  that 
happiness  predominates  and  finally  triumphs.  The 
New  York  Independent  eSiya:  "This  book  has  the  fasci- 
nation of  a  story,  the  truthfulness  of  an  essay,  and 
the  moral  sincerity  of  a  sermon."  The  story  is  told 
with  ail  the  fascination  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
books  ever  published.  It  Contains  *-J46  Pages. 
Large  numbers  are  being  used  in  public  and  private 
schools  and  in  Sunday-schools.  The  school  commit- 
tee of  Boston,  by  unanimous  vote,  adopted  "Black 
Beauty"  as  supplementary  reading  in  all  the  Boston 
grammar  schools.  Thousands  of  teachers  in  other 
cities  are  reading  it  to  their  scholars,  the  chapters 
and  sketches  being  short  and  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  universally  praised  and  recommended  by 
the  religious  and  secular  press.  Elegantly  printed 
in  large  type. 

HANDY  HORSE  BOOK.    Premium  No.  820. 

A  complete  manual  for 
horsemen,  embracing 
How  to  Breed,  Buy, 
Train,  Use,  Feed,  Drive, 
and  How  to  Ride  a 
Horse.  It  also  gives  the 
symptoms,  causes  and 
cures  of  all  known  horse 
diseases.  It  is  inval- 
uable when  horses  are 
attacked  with  diseases  requiring  prompt  attention, 
and  in  districts  remote  from  veterinary  surgeons,  be- 
cause it  enables  any  one  to  doctor  their  own  horse. 
It  contains  a  large  number  of  illustrations.  No  one 
■who  owns  or  uses  a  horse  should  fail  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  book.  The  veterinary  department  was  edited 
hy  Dr.  A.  T.  Wilson,  who  was  in  active  practice  for 
jCfly  years.  More  than  250  topics  are  indexed,  among 
them  are  Plans  for  Stables,  Care  and  Management 
of  Colts,  Breeding,  Control  of  Sex,  Age  as  shown  by 
Boay  ana  Teetn,  Appetite,  Bots,  Coiic,  Cou^n, 
Cramps,  Cribbing,  Curb,  Distemper,  Blindness.  Food 
and  Drink.  Hoofs,  Lameness.  Eheumatism.  Rupture, 
"Worms.  Sprain,  Ringbone,  Spavin  and  over  200 
other  subjects  of  great  value  to  all  owners  of  horses. 
BR^D  AND  CHEESE  AND  KISSES.  Prem  No.806. 
By  B.  L.  Farjeon.  A  very  popular 
Christmas  story  after  the  style  of 
Bickens ;  abounds  in  excellent 
and  novel  features  ;  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  admirable  pic- 
ture of  country  life,  giving  the 
history  of  a  very  happy  and  con- 
tented young  couple  who  thought 
no  lot  in  life  too  lowly  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of 
Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses.  Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, with  illustrations. 


postage  paid  by  us.   Remember,  they  are  Large  and  Valuable  Books,  standard  works,  mauy  of  them  containing  from  200  to  350  pages. 

THECOMPLETE  POULTRY  BOOK.  Prem.No.Wft, 

Tegetmeier's  Im- 


THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Premium  No.  807. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  de- 
scriptive of  those  many  strange  and  singular  stories 
which  the  legend  says  the  isuitanese  of  Persia  re- 
lated to  the  Sultan  night  after  night,  in  order  to 
prolong  her  life,  and  thus  finally  won  his  afTections 
and  delivered  the  many  virgins  who.  but  for  her 
would  have  been  sacrificed  to  his  unjust  resentment. 

A  BARTERED  BIRTHRIGHT.    Premium  No.  832. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  serial  recently 

5ublished  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  written  by 
ames  Franklin  Fitts.  the  popular  story  writer.  It 
met  with  such  a  hearty  reception  from  the  thousands 
of  our  readers  who  delight  in  good  stories,  that  we 
have  published  it  in  book  form.  The  book  is  printed 
on  good,  heavy  paper,  with  large  type,  and  is  freely 
illustrated. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.   Premium  No.  812. 

Or  the  adventures  of  a  father,  his  wife  and  four 
sons  on  a  Desert  Island.  This  companion  volume  to 
Kobinson  Crusoe  is  equal  io  it  in  intense  interest 
and  popularity.  It  is  the  story  of  a  Swiss  family, 
consisting  of  a  father,  his  wife  and  four  sons,  who 
were  deserted  by  the  cowardly  action  of  a  captain 
and  his  sailors,  and  left  upon  a  storm-tossed  vessel, 
of  their  miraculous  escape  from  death,  of  their  life 
and  adventures  upon  a  desert  island  for  many  years, 
and  of  their  deliverance  by  a  British  vessel.  Full  of 
interest  to  old  or  young  readers.  Illustrated. 

ETHEL'S  VOW;  or,  The  Roxbury  Tragedy,  and 
THE  SQUIRE'S  ONLY  DAUGHTER.  Prem.No.829. 

A  new  book  containing  two  great  and  popular  sto- 
ries. Both  novels  were  bublished  in  the  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  are  intensely  interesting.  The  pages 
are  large,  printed  on  heavy,  cream-tinted  paper,  of 
fine  quality.   Handsomely  illustrated. 

The  Boolcs  are  the  Latest  and  Most  Complete  ^Editions,  and  Contain  Many  ' 
Illnstrations. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  Grand  Opportunity  to  ohtain  Good  Books 
FREE.    Act  at  once. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber,  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  one  year 
from  date  on  the  yellow  label  by  accepting  any  of  the  above  offers. 

Xo  cash  commission  or  premiums  allowed  club  raisers  or  agents  when  subscribers 
accept  the  above  special  offers. 


PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.    Premium  No.  802. 

By  John  Bunyan.  This  ie  a  new  and  large  edition, 
complete,  printed  with  laree,  new  type.  Contains 
many  handsome  illustrations.  300  paees.  In 
beautiful  colored  cover.  Bunyan  is  acknowledged  as 
the  most  popular  religious  writer  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  said  that  more  copies  of  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  have  been  sold  than  any  other  book  except 
the  Bible.  This  new  edition  is  now  offered  for  the 
first  time  and  is  sure  to  please. 

JOHN  PLOUGHMAN'S  PICTURES. 

Premium  No.  809. 

Or,  More  of  his  Plain  Talk  for  Plain  People,  ^y 
Kev.  Chas.  H.  Spurgeon.  This  book  is  exceedingly 
humorous  and  instructive,  using  the  simplest  form 
of  words  and  very  plain  speech;  To  smite  evil,  and 
especially  the  monster  evil  of  drink,  has  been  the 
author's  earnest  endeavor.  The  humor  and  homely 
wisdom  of  this  book  should  carry  it  into  every 
household.  Complete  in  one  volume,  containing  39 
illustrations. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    Premium  No.  801. 

This  well  known  book  may  be  ranked  as  the  most 
popular  standard  juvenile  book  ever  printed.  Our 
edition  has  recently  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  new  illustrations  and  a  handsome  new 
cover,  in  bright  colors.  This  improved  edition  was 
especially  prepared  for  the  season  of  1891.  and  is  now 
offered  for  the  first  time.  The  work  is  complete  in 
one  volume, 

DICK  ONSLOW  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

Premium  No.  823. 


A  book  full 
of  exciting 
Incidents  of 
adventures 
among  Indians  in 
the  far  west.  It  is 
only  necessary  to 
mention  a  few 
items  in  the  table 
of  contents:  En- 
counter with  a 
bear,  a  prisoner 
among  red  skins,  the  escape,  a  fierce  attack,  rescue 
of  a  stranger,  a  ride  for  life,  wolves  and  bears,  un- 
der the  snow,  night  in  a  cavern,  battle  with  hawks, 
fight  with  a  rattlesnake,  treed  by  a  bear,  etc. 

The  usual  price  of  these  books,  bound  in  cloth,  is  gl.OO  each,  yet  they  are 
published  in  nice  book  form,  bound  in  heavy  paper,  and  comprise  a  wide  range  and 
striking  diversity  of  the  most  brilliant  and  pleasing  productions  of  the  most  noted 
and  popular  authors,  and  include  books  of  travels,  adventures,  fiction  and  humor,  so 
that  all  tastes  will  be  suited.  Anyone  obtaining  these  books  will  possess  a  valuable 
library  of  the  most  popular  books"ever  published.  We  have  not  room  to  give  an  ex- 
tended description  of  each  book,  but  no  one  can  but  be  delighted  who  obtains  these 
noted  books  at  so  low  a  price. 


proved.   For  maoy 
years  Tegetmeier's 
Poultry  Book  has 
been  the  standard, 
but  its  price, which 
is  nine  dollars,  has 
placed  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  peo- 
ple.   "We  have  im- 
proved  this  great 
book, and  reproduce 
it  in  this  form  so 
that  the  masses  can 
now  get  ^ 
it  for  al 
m  o 
nothing, 
A  com- 
plpteand 

standard  guide  to  the  management  of  poultry  for  do- 
mestic use,  the  markets  or  exhibition.  It  suits  at 
once  the  plain  poulterer, who  must  make  the  business 
pay.  and  the  chicken  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay 
plumage  and  strange,  bright  birds.  It  answers  the 
demand  for  a  book  covering  the  whole  ground  of 
breeding  and  care  of  pou  Itry,  and  at  small  price.  It 
gives  diagrams  of  poultry  houses  and  how  to  manage 
them  ;  directions  for  care  of  hens,  chickens,  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  guineas,  pigeons,  etc.j  description  of 
poultry  diseases  and  their  remedies,  including  a 
complete  discussion  of 

FOWL  CHOLERA, 

With  the  most  approved  methods  yet  discovered  for 
preventing  its  ravages.  With  sixty-two  illnstrations. 
thirty-two  of  which  are  handsome,  full-page  illustra- 
tions  of  the  various  breeds  of  fowls,  including  sev- 
eral of  the  newest  and  most  popular  breeds  which  are 
not  described  in  Tegetmeier's  work. 

A  Hundred  Things  for  the  Poultry  Yard. 

It  gives  more  information  than  any  other  book  of 
more  than  double  its  cost. 

CAST  UP  BY  THE  SEA.    Premium  No.  814. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker.  An  intensely  interesting 
book,  whose  hero,  when  an  infant  child,  w-as  cast  up 
by  the  sea  from  a  shipwrecked  vessel  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  England.  This  wonderful  story  is  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  an  allusion  to  it.  Its  in- 
terest is  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  contains 
records  of  heroic  deeds  and  manly  actions.  Illus- 
trated. ^ 

NOBLE  AND   HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  MEN  AND 
WOMEN.    Premium  No.  810. 

More  than  two  hundred  true  sketches  of  daring 
deeds,  exploits  among  Indians,  battle  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, exciting  and  interesting  acts  of  men, 
women  and  children.  By  the  recorded  actions  of 
the  great  and  good  we  regulate  our  own  course,  and 
steer,  star-guided,  over  life's  trackless  ocean.  Fully 
illustrated. 


Anyone  sending*  50  cents,  witMn  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  will  receive  this  journal  one  year,  and  a  copy  or  reproduction  of  this 

$125,000.00  PAINTING  FREE 


Premium  No.  210. 


It  is  said  that  the  United  States  Postmaster-General  paid  S125,000.00  for  Munkacsy's  painting,  "Christ 
on  Calvary,"  that  he  might  place  it  alongside  of  the  masterpiece,  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  for  which  he 
had  previously  paid  $120,000.00. 

The  matchless  excellence  of  our  reproduction  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  and  its  truthful  likeness  to 
the  original  painting,  agreeably  surprised  those  who  secured  copies,  and  the  demand  has  been  unpre- 
cedented. Thousands  of  letters  of  approbation  were  received,  many  of  the  writers  expressing  a  desire 
that  we  should  also  reproduce  the  great  companion  piece,  "Christ  on  Calvary."  Although  a  compliance 
with  these  requests  involved  an  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars,  a  corps  of  experienced  artists 
were  engaged  for  many  months  In  engraving  the  stones.  Xo  expense  or  labor  has  been  spared  to  ac- 
complish the  very  best  results  possible.  Insuring  a  picture  equal  to  that  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate"  as  a 
Work  of  Art. 

The  princely  sums  paid  for  the  original  paintings  are  mighty  tributes  to  the  wonderful  genius  of 
Munkacsy,  the  born  artist,  and  emphasize  the  wonderful  triumph  achieved  in  placing  an  artistic  and 
magnificent  oleographic  reproduction  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

If  only  a  few  thousand  copies  were  made,  each  one  would  command  a  price  that  would  limit  its  sale 
to  the  wealthy  alone.   Either  picture  is 

EQUAL  in  SIZE  and  HRTISTIC  fJERIT  to  PICTURES  SOLD  in  STORES  for  $10.00  EACH. 


DCUCUDCD  copy  of  this  Picture  Is  given 
ntniLlYlbtn  free  to  anyone  sending  50  cents  for 
one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 

Or,  the  picture  is  given  free  to  anyone  sending 
75  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and  Ladies 
Home  Companion,  both  papers  one  year. 

Or,  both  pictures,  "Christ  Before  Pilate"  and 
"Christ  on  Calvary,"  also  the  Modern  Cook  Book 
and  this  paper  one  year,  will  be  mailed  to  anyone 
sending  75  cents  within  30  days. 


SIZE  OF  PICTTJKE  WE  SEND,  21  by  28  INCHES. 


The  Piotnro,  "CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE,*'  is 
CAETART"  is  Preminm  Tin.  210.   Order  by  the  Xnmbers. 


Or,  a  copy  of  the  picture  will  be  given  free  to 
anyone  sending  one  new  yearly  subscriber  to  this 
paper,  and  the  new  subscriber  will  also  be  entitled 
to  a  choice  of  one  of  the  Free  Gift  Books  offered 
above.   Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

KB-WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTIOlf  or 
will  refund  the  money  to  anyone  who  is  in  the 
least  dissatisfied,  if  the  picture  is  returned  in 
good  order. 

Preminm  Ko.  100,  and  "CHRIST  ON 


no  VnitllF  POP  7^  TFIJT^  Thechoiceofany  3  of  the  Good  Books  offered  oix  this  page,  and  the  Grand  picture,  "Chnst  on  Calvary,"  together  wUh  this 
44>0.vU   MnUUH  rv/iy  l*J  uCjliO.  paper  one  year,  will  be  given  to  anyone  sending  only  75  cents.    All  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid  by  ns. 

For  any  artieieon  this  pase.^^  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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A  LARGE  COOK  BOOK  FREE 

To  Anyone  Sending  Only  SO  Cents  for  this  Paper  One  Year. 

The  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World, 
The  Modern  Cook  Book, 

And  this  Paper  One  Year, 

All  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  paid  by  us. 


THE  MODERN  COOK  BOOK 

Has  gone  into  nearly  100,000  happy  homes  within  the! 
last  lew  weeks.    It  contains 

320  Pages,        Over  1200  Recipes, 
and  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that  were 
received  from  practical  house-wives  living  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the 
newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 
age,  all  ot  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  book 
handsomely  illustrated. 

IT  HAS  A  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUMINATED  COYER 

And  is  an  elegant  and  admirably  arranged  volume  of  rec- 
ipes for  practical,  everj'-day  use. 

Among  tlie  Excellent  Features  of  this  RICHLf 
ILIiUSTRATEB  COOK  BOOK  are  the  foUowing : 

Practical   Suggestions    to   Young    Housekeepers,    Necessary   Kitchen  Utensils, 
Suggestions  and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultrj^,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces, 
Catsups  and  Relishes,  Brealcfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit, 
Pies,  Puddii:igs,  Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also 
for  Preserves,  Candies  and  Beverages;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of 
Fare  for  Family  Dinners,  Holiday  Dinners,  etc.    A  Table  of 
Weights  and  INIeasures ;  Chapters  on  the  Various  Departments 
of  Household  Management  and  Work. 

IT  WOULD  BE  CHEAP  AT  $1, 

As  it  is  the  latest,  Best  and  Most  Practical  Cook  Book  Puhlished,  More  Nearly  Ueeting 
the  Wants  of  American  Homes  than  any  other. 

THE  COOK  BOOK  IS  GIVEN  FREE 

To  anyone  sending  only  50  cents  for  this  paper  one  year. 

Or,  to  anyone  accepting  our  offer  of  Younian's  Dictionary  of  Every-Day  Wants  and  this  paper 
one  year  for  70  cents. 

Or,  to  anyone  sending  only  75  cents  for  the  two  grand  pictures,  "Christ  Before  Pilate"  and 
"Christ  on  Calvary,"  together  with  this  paper  one  year. 

Or,  to  anyone  sending  only  75  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  and  Ladies  Home  Companion,  both 
papers  one  year. 

Or,  to  anyone  accepting  our  offer  of  the  Atlas  and  this  paper  one  year  for$l. 

Fireside  and  Ladies  Home  Companion,  both  papers  one  year,  forfl. 
THE  COOK  BOOK  WILL,  BE  GIVEN  AS  A  PRBSIIUM  to  anyone  sending  one 
new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper,  and  the  new  subscriber  will  also  be  entitled  to  a 
choice  of  any  one  of   the  Free  Gift  Books  offered  on  page  234.    All  mailed, 
postage  paid  in  each  case. 
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.00  BOOK 


And  this  Paper  One  Year,  for  Only  70  Cents, 

And  the  Modern  Cook  Book  will  be  mailed  Free  to  everyone  accepting  this  offer  witldn  30  days. 

Or,  the  book  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  together  with  Farm 
and  Fireside  and  the  Ladies  Home  Companion, 
both  papers  one  year,  for  only  $1, 

And  the  Cook  Book  free  to  anyone  accepting  this  offer  within  30  days. 
Preminm  Ho.  730. 

YOUMAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  WANTS 

Contains  20,-000  Receipts.     630  Large  Pages. 
Never  sold  for  less  tlian  ^4-.00, 

YOUMAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  WANTS  li:::oT.^:Z:llZTnT:s 

it  does,  a  reference  to  every  conceivable  subject  under  the  sun.  In  itself  It  is  a  complete  and 
practical  library,  so  arranged  as  to  be  invaluable  In  the  household,  on  the  farm,  in  the  counting- 
room  or  workshop.  It  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  hard  and  patient  work,  and  an  ex- 
pense ot  thousands  of  dollars.  It  contains  the  latest  and  best' of  everything,  gathered  from 
and  by  practical  and  observing  men.  It  contains  20,000  tried  and  approved  receipts. 
All  trades,  professions  and  occupations  are  represented,  and  valuable  receipts  are  given  for 
each,  large  sums  being  paid  for  some  of  the  trade  secrets,  now  published  for  the  first  time  and 
which  will  make  fortunes  for  the  wise. 

The  Carpenter,  the  Builder,  the  Blacksmith,  in  fact,  all  workers  and  tradesmen,  will  each 
find  materlaPaid  in  their  respective  departments.  The  Farmer  and  Stock-raiser  will  reap  such 
valuable  hints  as  cannot  be  found  outside  a  small  agricultural  library.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  every  particular  branch  of  employment  on  which  Youman's  Dictionary  advances 
new  and  valuable  information.  The  following  names  some  of  the  different  occupations  to 
which  this  book  is  invaluable  : 

Miners,  Housekeepers,    Engravers,  Nurses,  Builders,  Painters, 

Opticians,  Bankers,  Furriers,  Perfumers,        Dairymen,  Shoemakers, 

VVhitewashers,      Barbers,  Glaziers,  Roofers,  Carpenters,  Clothiers, 

Soapmakers,        Inspectors,         Grocers,  Stereotypers,    Carvers,  Dressmakers, 

Trappers,  Bookbinders,      Hotel  Keepers,    Tanners,  Jewelers,  Dry  Goods  Dealers, 

Tinsmiths,  Printers,  Iron  Workers,      Varnishers,       Watchmakers,  Brewers, 

Cabinet  Makers,   Gilders,  Authors,  Cooks,  Dyers,  Hardware  Dealers, 

Lumber  Dealers,  Coopers,  Paper  Hangers,    Clerks,  Merchants,  Milliners, 

Engineers,  Coppersmiths,     Dentists,  Bookkeepers,    Druggists,  Fish  Dealers, 

Flour  Dealers,      Machinists,         Plasterers,  Farmers,  Photographers,  Gas  Burners, 

Glass  Workers,     Curriers,  Scourers,  Stockraisers,     Architects,         Glove  Cleaners, 

Hair  Dressers,      Doctors,  Tailors,    _  Gardeners,        Artists,  Gunsmiths, 

Hatters,  Egg  Dealers,       Taxidermists,       Florists,  Bakers,  Hucksters, 

Ink  Makers,         Electrotypers,     Bee-keepers,        Railroaders,      Confectioners,  Lithographers. 

T  A  TJ'I^^  1^TTTfln7C   have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  some 

liAjAiijjQj  JC  yJD)  L  IjSi  Jlld  of  the  receipts  given.  What  has  been  done  can  be  done 
again,  by  the  energetic  man  or  woman.  Only  a  careful  examination  will  reveal  the  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  comprised  in  this  work,  and  the  value  of  the  receipts  given. 

ETERT  HOUSEHOLD  CAN  SAVE  $100  A  TEAR  WITH  THIS  BOOK. 

As  stated  above,  this  remarkable  book  has  never  been  offered  for  less  than  M.OO,  but 

In  order  to  largely  increase  the  circulation  of  our  journals,  it  is  now  offered  for  only  81,  includ- 
ing the  Farm  and  Fireside  and  the  Ladles  Home  Companion,  both  one  year;  or,  the  book  and 
this  paper  one  year,  for  only  70  cents.  And  the  Modern  Cook  Book  is  mailed  free  to  anyone 
accepting  either  offer  within  30  days.  All  postage  paid  by  us. 

Or,  the  Book  will  be  jjlven  as  a  premiam  to  anyone  sending  two  yearly  subscribers 
to  this  paper,  and  each  subscriber  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  the  Free  Gift  Books  offered  on 
other  side  of  this  sheet. 


Best  Atlas  in  the  World 

FOR  THE  PRICE. 

Only  $1  f OF  the  fltlas  and  This  Paper  One  Year 

And  anyone  accepting  this  offer  within  30  days  will  receive 
the  Modern  Cook  Book  Free. 

All  mailed  to  any  address,  postagre  paid  by  iis.  The  Atlas  contains 

130  PAGES,  each  14  by  II  inches, 

58  Large  Maps,  200  Illustrations. 

The  Atlas  Gives  the  Population  of  Each  State  and  Territory  by  the  f  innft 

JJ?'"!^**';?  Population  of  all  Counties  of  the  United  Slates  by  the  1.0110110  fit  IXmII 
It  Givesthe  Population  of  American  Cities  v./ith  over  6,000  Inhabitants  by  the   UGisdUO    Ul  lUwU 

PPOPtJSHIlV  Tlil±Tl«;XOnXT3n  ^'^^  I"^^^  edition  for  1891  has  been  en- 
irr%\j^\JS>aLlY    XiJiaU2>  1  l^i-l  itSU   larged   to  malie  room   for  many  fine 

pictures,  showing  principal  buildings  and  main  points  of  Interest  in  the  large  cities  indus- 
tries of  the  various  states,  and  the  Grand  Mountain  Scenery  of  the  Far  West. 

Preminm  So.  831. 

The  "Peerless  Atlas," 

for  1891  contains  a  num- 
ber of  JSTew  Maps,  never 
before  published.  In  both 
maps  and  statistical  in- 
formation it  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  lat- 
est date.  It  is  eqaal 
to  any  $10.00  Atlas  as  a 
reference  book,  being  con- 
cisely arranged  so  that  any 
subject  may  be  found  at 
once.  "When  knowledge  Is 
so  easily  attained,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  Ignorance. 
To  properly  understand 
the  news  dally  telegraphed 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
you  must  have  at  hand  the 
latest  edition  of  the  "Peer- 
less Atlas  of  the  World." 
^t  contains  the  most  com- 
publislied,  giving  their 
geographical  location, 
area,  population  and  form 
of  government. 

An  Invaluable  Aid  to 
School  Children  and 
College  Students. 

Parents  should  not  fall 
to  provide  their  children 
with  a  copy  of  the  "Peer- 
less Atlas,"  so  that  they 
may  be  able  at  all  times 
to  consult  Its  pages  and 
thereby  greatly  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  school  in 
making  them  bright,  in- 
telligent citizens.  Every 
school-boy  and  girl  will 
find  it  an  invaluable  aid 
in  the  study  of  geography 
in  all  its  phases.    It  is  a 

Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches ;  Closed,  14  by  U  Inches.  tlon!""""'^  °*  informa- 

Population  of  Each  State  for  the  Past  50  Years. 

A  Condensed  History  of  Each  State  in  the  Union. 
Number  of  Miles  of  Railroad  in  Each  State. 


The  Peerless  Atlas  gives  all  the  County  Seats. 

By  the  reference  index,  the  counties  and  county 
seats  may  be  readily  found  on  the  maps. 

The  maps  are  handsomely  colored,  most  of  them 
in  6  colors. 

It  contains  Colored  County  Maps  of  ail  the  States 
and  Territories. 

All  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  shown. 

Has  the  Latest  Railroad  Maps,  and  Rivers  and 
Lakes  are  accurately  located. 

All  Large  Cities  of  the  World  are  on  the  maps. 

The  Important  Towns  and  most  of  the  Villages  of 
the  United  States  are  given  on  the  maps. 

It  gives  a  Classified  List  of  all  Nations  of  the  Earth, 
with  Form  of  Government,  Geographical  Lo- 
cation, Size  and  Population. 


The  Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together 
with  the  Chief  Productions,  Principal  Indus- 
tries and  Wealth  of  Each  State. 

Educational  and  Religious  Interests  of  Each  State. 

The  Popular  and  Electoral  Votes  for  President  in 
1880,  1884  and  1888,  by  States. 

List  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
The  Agricultural  Productions  of  the  United  States. 
The  Mineral  Products  of  the  United  States. 
The  Homestead  Laws  and  Civil  Service  Rules. 
And  Much  Other  Information  thai  Should  be  in 
Every  Home,  Store  and  Office. 


The  Peerless  Atlas  Has  Larger  and  Finer  Maps  than  are 
Found  in  $5.00  and  $10.00  Atlases. 

IT  COMTAINS  A  GENERAI.  DESCKIPTIOST  OF  THE  WOKI.I>,  giving  its  physical 
features— form,  density,  temperature,  motion,  the  seasons,  climatic  conditions,  winds  and 
currents ;  distribution  of  land  and  water:  heights  of  mountainsand  lengths  of  rivers;  races 
of  people  and  their  religions  ;  a  historical  chapter  on  polar  explorations. 

It  will  be  sentby  mail,  postpaid,  for  only  §1,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper;  and  the  Modern  Cook  Book  will  be  mailed  Free  to  anyone  accepting  this  offer  within  30 
days. 

Or,  It  will  be  given  free,  as  a  premiam,  to  anyone  sending  3  yearly  subscribers  to  this 
paper,  and  each  subscriber  will  also  be  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  Free  Gift  Books  offered  on 
other  aide  of  this  sheet. 


For  any  article  on  this  page 

address  letters  to 


Preminm  No.  721. 

SILK  AND  SATIN  RIBBONS 

Many  Pieces  of  Many  Colors. 

We  have  purchased  a  very  large  quantity  of  Silk  and  Satin  Ribbon  remnants,  direct  from 
the  factory.  They  are  arranged  in  elegant  assortments,  containing  different  styles  and 
many  beautiful  colors.  They  are  of  various  widths  and  lengths,  some  over  3  inches  wide 
and  some  two  feet  long.  Some  are  remnants  or  end  pieces  of  the  very  best  silks  made. 
Kvery  lady  has  many  uses  for  such  an  assortment,  which  would  cost  a  large  sum  at  the 
stores.    No  two  pacKages  alike. 

One  package  given  as  a  preminm  for  one  new  yearly  subscriber,  or  three  packages 
fortwo  yearly  subscribers,  and  in  either  case  each  subscriber  will  also  be  entitled  toone  of  the 
Free  Gift  Books  offered  on  other  side  of  this  sheet. 

Price  of  one  package.  Including  this  paper  one  year,  65  cents;  price  of  two  pack- 
ages. Including  this  paper  one  year,  75  cents. 

We  olTer  one  package  for  sale  for  20  cents,  or  two  for  30  cents.  Postage  paid 
by  us  in  each  case. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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mm  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 


AtRiL  1,  189i. 


s 


Sawand  Grist  9Iill.4H.F. 

andlarger.  Catalo?aelree. 
DeLOACU  fllLL  CO..  itlanta.  Si. 


FIBROUS  ROOFING  CEMENT. 

stops  any  leak  in  any  root  by  any  body  in  a  few 
minutes,  for  a  few  cents.   Circulars  free. 

A.  T.  JEAVETT,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 


THE  BARRETT  PICKET  AND 
WIRE  FEHCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  tbe  poita.  A  QoiTeraal 
f&yorit8.  Tbousmndsinaie.  Gaar- 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Age&tf 
are  reporting  bjgsaleg.  MachiDes, 
"Wire,  ete.,  at  -wholesale  direct 
from  factory  to  Farmers. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man* 
ufactnrer,  S.  H.  GARKETT, 
SIANSFtELD,  OUIO. 


We  sell  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

BDGfllES,  CARTS  &ffAfiOSS. 


COLUUBIABUOSTCO.,  M  to 


CAN  £ 
YOU 

OrerSOperCt. 

Any  vehicle  shipped  subject  to 
eaamination  before  paying  one 
cent.  What  more  can  you  ask? 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated 
48-page  catalogue  and  price  list. 
4  "Willard  St..  Kalamazoo,  Hich, 


RUST'S  OLD  RELIABLE 
"EMPIRE" 

WELL  DRILL 

Best  in  Market. 

Wells  Made  and  Machines 
"sold  anywhere.    Send  for  cir- 
cular.  Mention  this  paper. 
Riist  Artesian  Well  Co.,  Itliaca,  New  York. 


WABEANTED 

THE  BEST 
PruUcalSi 
£uU«rzaade< 


BENISTETT'S  IMPROVED 

TUMP  PULLER 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

n  Three  Days  Trial. 

n  runnery.  Worked  by  2  men. 

LIFTS  20  TO  50  TONS. 

Tiye  sizes.  Price,  $35  to  $70. 
Circulars  free,    Man'f 'd  by 

H.L.BENNETTj 

Westerville,  O. 


IDEAL  JUNIOR. 

Has  fewer  parts  and  joints, 
hence  simplest.   Is  tlie 

Lightest,  Strongest,  Cheapest, 

of  all  Sectional  Wheel  Wind  Mills. 

IaJ!wi';2!W'''Reiffi)'  ,jra!ls.#f-be.st 

and  governs  perfectly.  We  stand 
behind  the  Ideal  Junior  with  a 
strong  warranty.  Prices  and  cat" 
alogue  cheerfully  furnished. 

STOVER  MFG.  GO 


ATLAS  BRAND 

READY  ROOFING. 

The  Cheapest  because  the  Best  for  all 
kinds  of  buildings;  especially  adapted 
for  roofs  and  sides  of  henneries  (ver- 
min proof)  and  lining  silos.  Just  the 
thing  for  covering  that  old  shingle 
roof.  Ironized  Roof  Coatine  for 
metal,  felt  or  wooden  roofs.  Send  tor 
samples  and  prices,  .\ddree8 

E.  S.  BORTEL  &  CO.. 
2015  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HYDRAUUO 
PRESS. 


MACHINERY. 

POWER  Screw  ;  DPCCC 
Hydraulic,  or  rfVLeirt' 

KNUCKLE  JOINT 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boscliert  Press  Co. 

99  W.  Water  St.,  STracuse,  M.  7. 


HEEBNER'Si^ 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
For  1 ,  2  and  3  Horses. 


Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

ORSE-POWER. 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshing  Machine.  

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flai,  Millet  and  Grase  Seed  Fully 
Warranted,  f'eed  and  Ensilage  Gutters, Feed  Grinders  da 


i 


STANDARD 


.  Can  be  applied  by  any 
Ik  one  en  steep  or  flat  roofi 

B  CHEAP! 
I  DURABLE! 
1  FIREPROOF! 

If  you  are  going  to  build 
or  have  leaky  Bliingle 
or  tin  roofs  seod  for 
sample  and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  38Dey8t.NEWY0RK 


Barnes'  Foot  Power  Machinery, 

WoRKEns  OF  Wood  OH  Metal, 

without  eteam  power,  usinsroutflts  of  these 
Machines,  can  bid  lower,  and  save 
more  money  from  their  Jobs,  than 
by  any  other  means  fordoing  their 
work.  Also  for 

Indoitrlal  8ehool«  or  Rome  Tralnlne. 

Witli  them  boys  can  acquire  jour- 
neymen's trades  before  they  "eo 
for  themselves."  Price-List  Free. 
W.  F.  JOHN  BARNES  COl 
no.  <)IQ    Kabj  SU,  BockTord,  lU. 


BARGAINS  n'e'w 

Easy  faymi^Dts, 


BICYCLES 


Jwith  no  extracharge.  nrraPric^jOnm 

—  -"SOCrescent  Satetv,  ballbear'gs$!iO  $70 
Mercury  Dlamonil  Safety, all  sieel  "  $100  Vih 
Sprlnalleld  Roadster,  headers  Imnoss  "  $120  $70 
'W  Ainer.  Champion,  highest  graae,  "  llOOl  $60 
Other8aBcheap,all  makes  new  or'dhd,  lowest  prices 
Cata  free.  Uojise.  Hazard  &  Co.  82  E  St.,  Peoria,  III. 
Montjon  this  paper, 


You  Say  ! 

after  some  cow  has  passed  the  night  in 
your  front  yard.  How  foolish  not  to 
have  protected  and  beautified  (without 
concealing)  your  lawn  with  "Hartman's" 
Steel  Picket  Fence. 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
manufacturers  combined  because  it  is  the 
HANDSOMEST  and  BEST  FENCE  made, 

and  CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 

Our. "Steel  Picket"  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequalled.  A  40-page 
illustrated  catalogue  of  "Hartman 
Specialties"  mailed  free.  Mention 
this  paper. 

HARTMAN  MANDFACTURING  CO., 

WORKS:  BEAVEE  FALIS,  PA. 

BRANCHES :-102  Chambers  St.,  New  York; 
508  State  St.,  Chicago;  73  South  Forsyth  St., 
Atlanta  ;  1416  West  Eleventh  St.,  Kansas  City. 


MAST,FOOS&CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  0.    Manufacturers  of 


BUCKEYE 
WIND 

ENGINES 


strong  and  Dnr- 
able;  bandsome: 
Simple    in  con' 
str action:  and 

e  sold  as  cheap 
r  cheaper  than 
any  other  first-lass 
Engine.  The 

BUCKEYE 
FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easily  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Best 
Force'  Ptmp  in  the  World  for  Deep 
^V'.^^;low.3^pJi<i,u.^5-er_Freezes  in 
IrottTupblne  Wind  EnK^ncAfBackeye  Force' 
Fampp,  Baekeyet  Globe  Sl  ChamptoD  Lawn 
Mowers,  Buckeye  Wrousht  Iron  Fenclaz, 
drestlne,  Scfu     Wriie  for  circulars  uid  prices. 

WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANUFACTnEED  BI 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Successors  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 
Send  for 
ata  logue. 

ADDRESS 

Williams  Brolhers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S 

All  Steel  Frame  SpriDE-tootli  Harrow 

A  WONDERFt;!,  IMPROVEMENT. 
TBSTH  QtnCKLY  ADJUSTBS  BY  ONLY  LOOSENINGONSNinr. 


The  best  Tooth  Holder  ever  Invented. 

The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a 
I  Ratchet  with  which  it  can  be  adjusted 
'  SO  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  inches  off 
the  point  of  the  tooth,  which  is  four  or 
five  times  as  much  wear  or  serviceas  can 
be  obtamed  from  any  other  Spring-tooth 
Harrow  in  existence. 
Agents  wanted.    Catalogues  free. 
HENCH  ft  DROMGOLD,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
Ine  adTertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
have  different  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers. 


SEEDS  GIVEN  AWAY 

A  liberal  package  of  Mixed  Flower  Seeds,  embracing  upwards  of 
1000  varieties,  yielding  eometbiog  new  and  pleasing  every  day  the 
entire  season,  will  be  mailed  with  PARK'S  original-  beautiful 
and  instructive  FLORAE  GUIDE  for  only  two  stamps.  This  is 
a  treat  for  every  flower  lover.  You'll  be  delighted.  Send  at  once.  Tell 
_  your  friends.  Address  GEO.  W.  PARK.  Florist,  Libonia,  Pa. 

 MORE. —Get  a  friend  to  send  with  you,  and  also  state  where  you  saw 

this  advertisement,  aiul  we  will  acid  a  p;\ckage  of  French  Largo-fiowc-rt'l  pangies  in 
finest  mixture,  imported  direct  from  Paris.   *?^^~Thi5  advertisenient  will  not  appear  again.   Be  prompt. 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELiSIOR  SPRAY 
PtTMP.  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCELSIOR 
KNAPSACK  SPRAYER;  also  injurious  insects  which  infest 
Currants  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  PERFECT 
FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES. 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Large 
Btocli  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices. 

Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Qtiincy,  Ulinois. 

Be  sure  to  mention  this  paner  when  vou  wri:e. 

FSRMFENCEra 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  aU  purposes.  Free  Catalognes  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.   Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 
THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write  . 


SPADING 


For  summer  FALLOW, 
FALL  SEEDING  and 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  has  two  gangs. 
Style  B  has  four  gangs. 
Leave*  So  F\irrows  or  Sidge*. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


For  clrcniars '         —  ^     —  — 

and  testimonials,  wrlteD.  S.  MORGAIVA,  CO.,  Brcckport,  N.Y.   MetUioyilhis  pa:>er. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


EWBUGKEYE  SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR 


^  00 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

METAL 
WHEELS  and 

SPRINGS  at 
Ends  of  Beams. 


This  Cultivatorhas  the  rear  endsof  the  beams pivoted  to  a  Cross-head  to  which  the 
Sbovel  Stanilarda  are  attached  and  a  secondary  beam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the  coupling  in 

front  and  to  the  Cross-head  in  the  rear,  by  which  the  Shovels  are  carried  parallel  with  the  axle, 
whatever  may  be  the  petition  of  them  in  being  moved  sidewise.  The  spring  at  the  front  part  of  the 
beams  supports  them  when  in  use,  and  enables  the  operator  to  move  them  easily  from  .side  to  side  and 
assists  in  raisin e  wbPn  he  wishes  to  hook  them  up  while  turning  at  the  end  of  the  row.  This  Cultivator 
UAQ  Mn  rnilAI  IM  TUC  UARI/CT  and  can  not  fail  to  he  appreciated  by  any 
riMO  llU  tUUML  in  l  nC  nIMrllVC.  I  farmerwhoseesit.  We  also  manufacture  the 

BUCKEYE  DRILL.  BUCKEYE  SEEDER,  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  HAY  RAKES. 
Branch  Houses  :—PhUadclpliia.  Pa.;  Peoria,  lUs.;  St.  Paul.  IVIInn.:  Kansas  City,  9Io. ; 
and  San  Francisco,  Cat.   B®- Write  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  lirms  or  to 
TE*.  3P.  TWX^ST  c«5  CO..  SI=»ni3>J-<3-:F'IEIji3I>,  OHIO. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

For  RESIDENCES,  CHDRCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  18.    CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 
laardware  Menkeapit,  Give  name  of  this  Oapet  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


ScHia^i'iil^CL  St.  Louis.Mo, 

Artistic  Metal  Workers.] 

Grfcsa.lroD  and  Wjis  Office-work. 
RiiliDgB,  (>wtinp!.  N«'.tiDic8.  etc 
ETerlASting  Cennwry  FENCES. 
Shipp«l«Terjwhcro.  Af^otiTFMitL 
'  Writs  tot  OftUlopis  ftad  JUUmACe. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


PROFITS  MR  FARMERS. 

A  stomi  is  coming.  Buy  Oborn's  Hay 
iCarriers  and  save  your  hay.  Thou- 
sands in  use.  We  make  the  latest  and 
best  improved  Hay  Tools.  Save  time. 
Save  money  by  scndin^r  for  Catalogur. 
Box  E,  OBORN  BROS..  Mnrion.  Ohio. 


OUR  $37.50  ROAD  WAGON 


ARE  NOT  IN  ANY  POOL  or 
TRUST  COMBINATION. 

We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  fac- 
tory prices,  and  by  dealing  direct  with 
us  you  save  dealer's  jyofit.  It  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself  to  get  the  most  value 
for  your  money  ;  then  why  pay  a  dealer  | 
$25.00  more  than  we  ask  for  the  same  | 
quality  of  goods  P  We  don't  want  your 
trade  until  you  are  satisfied  that  our 

goods  are  exactly  as  we  represent  them.  „        -  ,  ,   

Address  maCiJ   I'OSTJEJI^  UXTCSrCSr-jr  cfc  CO.,  'yj^-'SVcm 


OSTER^^-^  HARNESS 


We  give  a  guarantee  with  all  Foster 
Buggies  and  Harness  sold.  Our  reputa- 
tion for  good  work  at  low  prices  is  known 
throughout  the  country,  therefore  we 
can  not  aflFord  to  make  any  claims  that 
we  can  not  support.  Our  experience 
has  been  "  A  customer  once  secured  is  a 
customer  forever."  Write  for  our  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  join  us  in  our  efforts 
to  kill  off  the  pool  and  trust  which  is  suck- 
ing the  life-blood  from  the  consumer. 


2  EXTRA  PAGES  THIS  ISSUE. 


VOL.  XIV.   XO.  14. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  and  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  APRIL  15,  1891. 


TERMS{anfi57,fE^^s^^^^' 


The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 

250,700  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  issues  of 
the  last  12  months,  has  beeu 

250,687  COPIES  EflCg  ISSUE. 

To  acconnmodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.  The  Eastern  edition  being 
100,300  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  150,400  copies  this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  the  Largest  Sub- 
scription List  of  any  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  World. 

rent  (orrimeut. 


(urreut  (om 


IN  A  former  issue  were  given  the  first 
census  statistics  ever  taken  of  truck 
farming.  Doubtless  many  of  our 
reaO.ers  were  surprised  that  tlie  industry 
had  become  such  an  important  one  as 
shown  by  the  statistics.  The  following 
noles  are  taken  from  the  census  bulletin 
on  truck  farming: 

"Truck  farming,  although  it  also  consists  in 
the  production  of  green  vegetables  for  market, 
is  distinguished  from  market  gardening  by 
the  fac:t  that,  while  the  market  gardener  lives 
near  a  market  and  delivers  his  products  with 
his  own  teams,  usually  producing  a  general 
variety  of  vegetables,  the  truck  farmer  lives 
remote  from  market,  is  dependent  upon  trans- 
portation companies  and  commission  men  for 
the  delivery  and  sale  of  his  products,  and 
usually  devotes  himself  to  such  specialties  as 
are  best  suited  to  his  soil  and  climate. 

Previous  to  1860,  truck  farming  was  an  infant 
industry,  unknown  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent  along  the  steamboat  and  railwaj'  lines 
leading  out  fifty  miles  or  so  from  a  few  of  the 
larger  northern  cities.  Long  Island,  Isew 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  southern  Illinois  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  that  time  the  leading 
truck  centers  of  the  country. 

The  rapid  growth  of  cities  and  towns,  how- 
ever, and  their  consequent  demand  for  a 
greater  quantity  and  variet3'  of  vegetables 
throughout  the  whole  year  ;  the  changed  con- 
ditions in  the  south  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  the  extending  of  old  and  building  of  new 
lines  of  railway,  all  combined  to  extend  the 
business,  until  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  vegetables  consumed  in  cities  and  towns 
are  produced  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  miles  away.  Instead  of  having  veg- 
etables in  their  respective  seasons,  by  drawing 
upon  the  various  sections  of  the  country, 
nearly  all  the  standard  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced tlu-oughout  the  j-ear.  Late  in  the  fall 
and  early  in  the  spring,  Florida  and  the  lower 
Slississippi  vallej'  supply  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral cities,  and  California  tliose-of  the  far  west 
and  mountain  section,  until  the  advancing 
season,  at  the  rate  of  about  thirteen  miles  a 
day,  starts  the  growth  and  consequent  supply 
up  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  great 
Mississippi  valley,  when  the  full  season  of 
midsummer  in  the  north  continues  the  supply 
until  autumn  frosts  once  more  compel  a  re- 
turn to  the  south,  where  a  fresh  crop  awaits 
the  demands  of  the  market.  While  through- 
out the  year  California,  out  of  her  abundant 
store,  sends  products  to  her  own  large  cities 
and  those  o£  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and 
even  as  far  east  as  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Saint 
Louis  and  Chicago,  the  greenhouses  of  !Xew 
England  in  early  winter  and  spring  supply  the 
more  tender  vegetables  that  do  not  well  with- 
stand the  deterioration  of  transportation,  or 
are  profitable  enough  to  pay  for  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  their  culture  under  glass.  New  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  cauliflower,  garlic  and  tomatoes 
have  thus  far  beeu  about  the  only  products 
-eceived  at  Saint  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
hicago  from  California,  and  these  only  in 


liinlted  quantities  in  seasons  when  there  has 
been  a  partial  failure  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
valley  and  in  Florida.  During  December  and 
February  of  the  present  winter,  superb  to- 
matoes came  from  California  and  sold  at  prices 
that  left  a  small  profit  to  the  grower,  after 
paying  the  enormous  express  charges  that 
must  of  necessity  be  charged  for  so  long  a  haul ; 
but,  with  thefurtherdevelopmentof  railways, 
faster  trains  and  lower  freight  and  express 
rates,  that  state  will  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete sharply  for  much  of  the  trade  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  for,  besides  the  natural  fertility 
of  a  soil  that  will  grow  almost  every  vegetable 
to  perfection,  she  has  a  climate  where  winter 
vegetables  are  not  likely  to  be  occasionally 
cut  off  by  frost,  as  in  the  South. 

Taken  in  its  entirety,  this  comparatively 
new  industry  is  found  to  be  in  a  healthy, 
prosperous  condition.  New  sections  are  being 
developed  from  year  to  year  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  affect  the  prosperity  of  some  of  the 
older  ones,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  more  or 
less  shifting  of  trucking  centers  every  few 
years,  all  upon  advancing  lines,  however. 
New  and  better  methods  of  culture,  with  the 
further  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
must  of  necessity  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Better  transportation  facilities  will 
place  the  products  of  these  farms  in  cities  and 
towns  more  promptly,  in  better  condition, 
and  at  less  cost,  while  the  ever-increasing 
population  and  wealth  of  the  cities  and  towns 
insure  a  greatly  increased  consumption  at 
satisfactory  prices  for  flrst-class  productions. 


THE  federal  meat  inspection  law, 
passed  at  the'close  of  the  last  con- 
gress, is  going  to  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  cattle  and  swine  growers  of  this 
country.  Since  this  law,  which  provides 
for  the  inspection  and  marking  of  export 
cattle,  has  gone  into  effect,  cattle  have  been 
admitted  to  several  European  countries 
from  which  they  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
cluded on  various  pretexts.  In  the  Chi- 
cago market  export  steers  are  quoted  at 
§•5.3.5  to  §5.80.  It  is  claimed  that  this  price 
is  at  least  §1  higher  on  account  of  the 
working  of  the  new  law. 

This  law  also  authorizes  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
spection and  microscopical  examination 
of  all  meats  intended  for  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  None  but  perfectly 
sound  and  healthy  meat  is  to  be  exported, 
so  that  foreign  governments  can  have  no 
valid  objections  to  it.  American  pork 
has  been  excluded  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
affected  with  trichina.  A  microscopical 
examination  is  necessary  to  determine 
this,  hence  the  requirements  of  the  new 
law.  The  Department  will  have  a  large 
amount  of  work  to  do  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  It  will  require  an 
army  of  inspectors  and  microscopists  to 
do  the  necessary  work.  If,  however,  the 
work  is  faithfully  done,  it  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  swine  and  cattle  growers  of 
the  country. 

The  question  arises  right  here,  why  not 
stamp  out  trichina?  The  government 
has  stamped  out  pleuro-pneumonia.  That 
would  go  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  can  be  done.  There  is  a  bill  now 
before  the  Ohio  legislature  that  will,  if  en- 
acted into  a  law,  do  much  toward  stamp- 
ing it  out.  The  bill  referred  to  requires 
that  dead  animals  shall  be  cremated  or 
buried  deeply,  so  that  their  flesh  cannot 
be  eaten  by  other  animals. 

If  meat  is  thoroughly  cooked  there  is 
no  danger  from  trichina.  These  parasites 
are  destroyed  by  a  heat  of  160°  Fahren- 
heit. If  no  raw  or  rare  pork  were  eaten, 
the  trichina  -would  be  destroyed  and  all 
danger  avoided.  Nor  should  swine  or 
other  animals  be  allowed  to  eat  raw  meat. 


Slaughter-houses,  where  hogs  are  fed  on 
the  offal,  are  the  woi'st  possible  centers  of 
contagion.  A  few  wholesome  laws,  faith- 
fully enforced,  would  soon  stamp  out 
trichina  and  save  the  immense  work  of 
making  a  microscopical  examination  of  all 
meats  intended  for  interstate  or  foreign 
trade. 


THE  Commercial  Gazette  has  the  fol- 
lowing kind  words  to  say  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture: 
By  its  complete  reorganization  on  the  basis 
of  an  executive  department,  Secretary  Rusk 
has  greatly  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  scientiflc^^n- 
teresls  of  agriculture  have  been  placed  und^r 
the  supervision  of  a  most  efficient  assistant^ 
secretary,  matters  executive  and  administra- 
tive being  reserved,  however,  for  the  secretary's 
own  attention. 

The  want  of  a  prompt  and  widespread  publi- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  department  work 
has  been  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  special 
division.  The  first  efforts  of  the  new  division 
were  directed  to  establishing  such  relations 
with  the  agricultural  press  as  would  enlist  in 
the  work  the  cordial  co-operation  of  this  vast 
organization,  and  in  this  respect  have  beeu 
singularly  successful.  The  publication  of 
synopses  of  department  bulletins,  and  the 
issue  of  a  special  series  known  as  Farmers' 
Bulletins,  have  been  undertaken  on  a  scale  so 
extensive  as  practically  to  reach  all  the  farm- 
ers in  the  country. 

Not  the  least  among  the  reforms  inaugurated 
by  the  efficient  and  busy  secretary,  may  be 
mentioned  the  scope  and  sphere  of  the  impor- 
tant forestry  division,  which  have  been  greatly 
enlarged,  and  this  work,  for  the  first  time, 
placed  upon  a  footing  of  practical  utility  to 
our  immense  forest  interests,  the  magnitude 
of  which  can  only  be  realized  by  the  statement 
that,  according  to  the  best  available  author- 
ities, our  annual  forest  production  amounts  to 
$700,000,000,  an  amount  which  the  application 
of  a  judicious  system  would  euable  us  to  main- 
tain without  an  impairment  of  our  vast  re- 
sources. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  vegetable  pa- 
thology, both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field, 
has  been  practically  developed  under  this  ad- 
ministration. Results  al read}'  attained  have 
proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  agriculture. 

The  Weather  Bureau,  now  in  the  War  De- 
partment, will  soon  be  transferred  to  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  Secretary  Rusk 
Is  already  preparing  to  greatly  extend  its 
efficiency  and  usefulness. 

THE  Ohio  experiment  station  has 
made  some  interesting  experiments 
showing  the  effect  of  removing 
tassels  from  corn.  They  were  made  to 
test  the  theory  that  if  the  tassels  were 
removed  from  corn  before  they  have  pro- 
duced pollen,  pollen  bearing  being  an  ex- 
haustive process,  the  strength  thus  saved 
to  the  plant  would  be  turned  to  the 
ovaries  and  a  larger  amount  of  grain  be 
produced. 

From  each  alternate  row  of  a  plot  of 
corn  the  tassels  were  removed  as  soon  as 
they  appeared.  Briefly,  the  result  of  the 
experiment  was  that  the  number  of  good 
ears  and  the  weight  of  merchantable  corn 
were  both  a  little  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  greater  on  the  rows  from  which  the 
tassels  were  removed  than  on  the  others. 
Here  is  an  experiment  which  any  farmer 
can  easily  repeat  for  himself,  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  work  is  profitabl^or 
nof. 


THOSE  who  make  fortunes  at  a  single 
stroke  are  very  few  in  number. 
The  only  sure  way  to  prosperity 
for  the  great  majority  is  the  saving  of 
small  sums.  Just  as  the  daily  spending 
of  small  sums  will  soon  dispose  of  a  large 
bank  account,  so  the  daily  saving  of  small 


sums  soon  makes  a  respectable  accumula- 
tion, although  few  seem  to  realize  it.  The 
practice  of  saving  small  sums  induces  val- 
uable habits  of  thrift  and  economy  among 
people  whose  daily  earnings  are  small, 
and  by  developing  their  business  qualities, 
increases  their  power  of  earning  money. 
Savings  banks  were  instituted  first  for  the 
very  lowest  classes  of  wage  earners.  But 
it  was  soon  found  that  they  were  a  benefit 
to  all  classes,  and  since  then  their  growth 
has  been  marvelous.  Savings  banks  and 
building  and  loan  associations  are  pre- 
eminently the  banks  of  the  people,  and 
furnish  the  safe  and  sure  means  by  which 
thousands  in  time  secure  homes  of  their 
own. 


THE  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  sent 
to  the  agricultural  press  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  appi-opriations 
made  by  the  government  to  his  depart- 
ment, from  which  we  take  the  following 
summary: 

APPROPRIATIONS  BY  THE  FIFTIETH  CONGRESS. 

Agricultural  department    1888- '89.  1889-90. 

proper  81,120,826.14  $1,079,770.00 

Printing(byPub.  printer)     40,914.37  39,2.3.5.4.5 


Total   1,161,740.51  1,119,00.5.45 

Agricultural  Experiment 

Stations   595.000.00  600,000.00 


Total                              1,7.56,740.51  1,719,005.45 

Comparison  of  figures  shows  ihe 
total  appropriation  for  the  de- 
partment by  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
gress, leaving  out  the  experiment 

stations,  to  have  been   82,280,745.90 

And  by  the  Fifty-first  Congress   2,499,500.00 

An  increase  since  the  department 
became  an  executive  branch  of 

the  government  of   218.7.54.04 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  OTHER  DEPAKTJIENTS 
FOR  THE  CURRENT  FISCAL  YEAR. 

1890-'9I. 

state  Department  S.  1,878,670.49 

Treasury  Department   28,8.50,9.39.19 

War  Department   64,091,539.57 

Navy  Department   24,666,028..52 

Interior  Department   120,587,107.62 

Post-Office  Department   866,0.39.41 

Department  of  Justice  .'   4,.380,963.70 


THE  discussions  on  the  tax  bill  before 
the  Ohio  legislature  brought  out 
many  facts  on  the  inequalities  and 
unfairness  of  the  system  and  methods  of 
taxation  in  vogue.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  escape  tax- 
ation entirely.  As  much  or  more  is  listed 
at  ridiculously  low  figures.  There  is  deep 
indignation  on  the  part  of  those  who  pay 
taxes  honestly.  And  there  is  a  deter- 
mination on  their. part  to  have  the  law- 
makers pass  measures  that  will  equalize 
the  burdens. 


ONE  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
distribution  of  weed  seeds  over 
the  farm,  is  the  owner's  own  hand. 
Millions  of  foul  seeds  are  scattered  over 
the  land  with  Ijarn-j'ard  manure ;  but  such 
seeds  are  also  sown  in  well  prepared  and 
fertilized  soil,  mixed  with  grain  and  grass 
seed.  The  farmer,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  looks  of  such  seeds,  is  unaware 
of  the  mischief  he  is  doing  when  he  sows 
foul  clover  and  grass  seed. 


ALLIANCE  men,  as  a  rule,  are  opposed 
to  national  banks,  and  demand 
their  abolition.  But  while  waiting 
for  that  to  be  done  and  a  better  system  of 
banking  substituted,  some  Alliances  have 
organized  national  banks  of  their  own. 
That  is  a  good  move.  National  banking 
is  free,  and  an  Alliance  can  have  all  the 
benefits  they  claim  are  conferred  by  the 
government. 
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SILOS  AND  ENSILAGE. 

-\ST  issue  I  presented  claims 
for  silos  and  ensilage  that 
to  some  may  seem  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  common 
farmer;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.    He  can  have  the  silo, 
he  can  raise  the  ensilage 
♦^^^SSI^/o      corn,  he  can  make  warm 
'T^^'^^       barns  out  of  his  old,  cold 
^^—P^  shells  almost  ■without  ex- 

pense and  do  it  -with  his  o^yn  hands. 
Silos,  if  built  in  our  common  barns,  must 
have  studding  to  nail  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  pits  that  come  out  flush  with  the 
beams,  sills  or  posts  of  the  frame,  so  that 
in  ceiling  up  inside  of  a  pit,  it  may  be 
smooth  from  top  to  bottom,  with  no  pro- 
jections to  prevent  tlie  free  settling  of  en- 
silage after  the  silo  is  filled. 

Many  use  the  old  bay  part  to  their 
present  barns,  letting  it  start  from  the 
ground  and  reach  up  to  the  plates  of  the 
barn.  The  deeper  pits  can  be  made  the 
better  ensilage  will  settle  and  pack.  I 
have  twcf  pits  made  in  this  manner  in  one 
of  my  stock-farm  barns  that  -were  put  into 
an  old  bay,  and  they  finish  up  1-1x1.5  feet, 
in  a  barn  32  feet  wide,  outside  measure. 
The  posts  of  this  barn  were  1<3  feet  high 
to  the  eaves;  but  we  let  the  bottom  go 
below  the  barn  sills,  which  rest  on  a  solid 
stone  wall  laid  in  mortar,  and  these  pits 
are  18  feet  deep. 

For  floors  to  these  silos  we  drew  in  si.x 
or  eight  inches  of  cobble-stone,  and  laid  it 
on  top  of  the  clay  ground;  and  on  top  of 
this  put  a  laj-er  of  coarse  creek  gravel,  to 
even  it- all  up  levei.  This  makes  us  a 
splendid  floor  to  the  pit.  We  put  a  little 
fine  waste  straw  on  the  ground,  and  from 
our  first  two  fillings  of  these  pits  there 
has  been  no  loss. 

The  lateral  pressure  of  ensilage  is  con- 
siderable; therefore,  the  inside  partition 
wall  of  a  silo,  if  1^  to  20  feet  deep,  should 
be  at  least  2xl0-inch  studding,  .set  up  end- 
ways, from  12  to  14  inches  from  center  to 
center;  and  the  outside  by  frame  of  the 
barn,  of  course,  2x5  or  2x4.  Just  whatever 
is  necessary  to  fill  out  fiush  with  the  beams 
in  front  of  the  girts  is  all-sufficient,  for 
the  frame  of  the  barn  will  hold  it  firmly. 
Xail  on  the  partition  ceiling  first,  both 
sides.  Then  spike  on  a  2x4  jiiece  over  the 
coiling  in  the  corners,  to  come  even  with 
side  studding  to  the  pit,  in  order  to  nail 
the  side  ceiling  on  and  make  the  corner.  It 
is  then  utterly  impossible  for  the  partition 
to  give  out  when  you  are  filling  one  pit  at 
a  time,  or  when  j-ou  are  emptying  one  at 
a  time,  as  j'ou  always  will.  Please  re- 
member this,  because  I  have  seen  some 
excellent  silos  give  out  from  this  very 
defect  of  ceiling  up  the  side-walls  first  and 
putting  in  the  partitions  last.  The  repair 
was  expensive  snd  the  partitions  had  to 


be  drawn  back  to  place  with  long  iron 
bolts. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  horizontal 
ceiling,  because  when  you  empty  the  pit, 
the  ceiling  dries  out  evenly,  a  board  at  a 
time;  while  if  it  is  upright  ceiling,  there 
will  be  weeks  that  the  top  part  of  a  board 
will  be  dry  before  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is 
reached,  and  it  does  not  keep  the  lumber 
so  even  and  nice.  The  ceiling  of  a  pit 
should  always  be  single  thickness,  planed 
and  matched  lumber.  One  inch  is  heavy 
enough ;  and  never  over  four  inches  wide, 
and  may  be  as  narrow  as  two  inches  just 
as  well.  When  such  a  pit  is  filled  with 
the  finely-cut,  green  ensilage,  the  juice 
from  it  will  soon  soak  the  lumber  up  air- 
tight and  water-tight,  and  it  will  then  re- 
main in  this  perfect  condition  as  long  as 
the  contents  remain  in  the  silo.  As  you 
feed  from  the  silo,  the  top  boards  of  the 
pit  will  begin  to  dry  oiit,  and  so  continue 
\intil  you  reach  the  bottom  of  the  pit;  and 
the  lumber  will  then  resume  the  normal 
condition. 

Now,  if  the  ceiling  of  a  pit  is  double 
boarding,  with  paper  between,  or  even 
without  paper,  the  above  result  can  never 
be  obtained,  for  the  reason  that  between 
the  boards  there  will  be  retained  moisture 
all  the  time,  and  instant  and  speedy  de- 
composition must  take  place.  Every  sane 
man  knows  this  who  knows  anything  of 
the  nature  of  lumber.  The  idea  that  a 
nearer  air-tight  wall  can  be  made  with 
two  boards  lap-jointed,  or  that  wider 
lumber  may  be  used  and  built  cheaper, 
does  not  prevent  this  decay  I  mention,  nor 
warrant  any  man  in  building  in  this  per- 
ishable manner.  The  principle  of  a  silo 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  liquor 
barrel.  When  you  make  a  barrel  water- 
tight with  a  single  thickness  of  staves, 
would  you  ever  be  silly  enough  to  put 
another  casing  of  staves  arotind  the  first 
ones,  expecting  to  make  it  better?  No,  of 
course  you  will  not  accept  any  such  non- 
sense. The  silo  is  exactly  the  same,  and 
it  is  as  idiotic  to  double  the  boarding  of 
the  pits  as  it  would  be  for  a  barrel. 

Again,  some  teachers  place  great  stress 
upon  paint  or  coal  tar  to  cover  the  ceiling 
of  a  silo  inside.  I  consider  this  useless 
e.xpense.  When  we  fill  the  silo  we  desire 
the  lumber  to  swell  speedily  as  possible, 
and  any  such  hindrance  forces  us  to  wait 
until  the  moisture  goes  through  the  cracks 
of  the  ceiling  and  soaks  up  the  lumber 
from  the  back  side.  It  has  got  to  swell  up 
water-tight  to  be  perfection,  and  when 
once  in  that  condition,  it  stays  so  until 
the  contents  of  the  silo  are  removed ;  when, 
as  I  stated  before,  the  lumber  will  dry  out 
quickly,  and  there  will  be  no  perceptible 
decay.  My  pits  have  been  filled  five 
times  on  my  home  farm,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance they  will  be  good  for  fifty  years 
longer. 

Tlie  outside  covering  of  common  barns 
is  suflSeiently  warm  for  ensilage.  There 
is  no  danger  of  frost,  because  the  heat  of 
ensilage  keeps  from  eighty  to  ninety  de- 
grees in  the  pit  for  months,  or  until  nearly 
all  fed  out.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  ever  to 
fill  the  air  chamber  between  inside  ceiling 
of  a  silo  and  outside  covering  of  a  barn  or 
silo,  if  it  is  made  independent  of  the  barn, 
thinking  to  prevent  frost.  Such  filling 
will  rot  the  pit  out  in  but  very  little  time. 
I  know  one  that  gave  out  from  this  cause 
the  third  year. 

My  silo  pits,  15x15,  require  -30  head  of 
cattle,  or  more,  to  feed  them  down  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  ensilage  in  prime  con- 
dition. 100  square  feet  surface,  say  a  pit 
10x10,  does  very  well  for  10  to  15  head  of 
cattle;  but  the  smallest  pit  I  ever  heard  of 
is  that  of  Mr.  Peter  McGraw,  of  Meadville. 
It  is  only  feet  square  and  about  16  feet 
deep,  for  one  little  Jersey  cow,  kept  on 
his  door-yard  farm,  and  he  says  the  silo  is 
a  complete  success  for  just  one  animal. 
From  the  above  information  every  man 
can  estimate  very  fairly  about  the  size  of 
a  silo  he  will  need.  I  find  it  requires 
about  five  tons  of  ensilage  and  half  a  ton 
of  clover  hay  to  each  animal  to  winter- 
feed  them  six  months,  ^^y  four  silos 
hold  two  hundred  tons  of  ensilage,  and 
usually  twelve  acres  of  my  ensilage  corn 
will  fill  them  heaping  full,  or  about  twenty 
tons  per  acre.  Last  season  I  only  had 
about  sixteen  tons  per  acre.  It  was  a  hard 
year  for  us  to  raise  corn  here,  but  never- 
theless, my  usual  number  of  acres  is  going 
to  winter  the  forty-two  head  of  cattle. 
Farmers  keeping  a  large  stock  of  cattle 
and  wishing  to  prepare  for  one  hundred 
head  or  more,  will  do  well  to  make  long, 


narrow  pits,  no  matter  how  long,  only 
so  they  hold  enough.  Then  open  one  end 
of  the  pit  only,  and  feed  from  it  all  the 
time,  raking  down  the  ensilage  and  slant- 
ing it  just  enough  so  it  will  stay  in  place. 
It  does  better  than  to  have  partitions  in 
the  way. 

Silos  built  independent  of  barns  up  to 
12  feet  high,  2x8  studding,  is  sufficient ; 
but  if  16  to  20  or  more,  it  certainly  should 
be  2x10  or  more,  or  the  sides  of  the  pits 
will  bulge  out  of  shape  with  the  lateral 
pressure  of  the  ensilage. 

Any  log-house  carpenter  can  build  a 
silo.  Every  farmer  can  do  the  work  him- 
self at  odd  times,  and  only  be  out  the  cost 
of  lumber  and  nails,  which  I  told  you  last 
issue  were  so  very  cheap.  To-day,  while 
writing  this  article,  my  son  came  in  the 
office  with  two  pairs  of  pants  he  had  just 
bought  at  one  of  our  clothing  stores  for 
my  little  grandson,  at  ten  cents  per  pair; 
and  he  thought  the  price  must  be  inflated 
about  four  cents  on  each  pair  in  con- 
sequence of  the  MeKinley  tarifl'bill.  Oh, 
how  oppressive;  but  the  children  must 
have  clothes,  and  farmers  can  meet  this 
by  better  methods  and  the  benefits  of  the 
silo. 

The  feed  door  to  a  silo  pit  I  find  is  best 
made  by  leaving  a  two-foot  wide  space, 
from  the  bottom  clear  to  the  top  of  the 
pit,  and  fill  this  space  with  tight,  matched, 
narrow  boards,  cleated,  so  they  can  be 
put  in  the  doorway  as  you  fill  the  pit.  Let 
them  lap  over  on  the  inside  about  two 
inches  and  then  come  up  in  sections  two 
or  three  feet  high.  The  pressure  of  the 
ensilage  will  hold  them  against  the  ceiling 
of  the  pit  air-tight.  I  have  made  all  of 
mine  about  three-foot  sections,  heavy 
enough  so  children  will  not  run  away 
with  them  when  not  in  use.  I  would  not 
give  much  for  a  farm  without  children  on 
it  to  help  take  care  of  it,  and  raise  mis- 
chief besides. 

Silo  pits  made  as  above  described,  can 
be  filled  by  our  modern  ensilage  cutters 
regardless  of  height  from  the  ground,  be- 
cause they  have  feed-carriers  to  them  that 
shoots  it  as  high  as  you  choose.  My  doors 
to  fill  the  pits  are  eighteen  feet  above  the 
ground .  We  set  our  large  Ohio  feed-cutter 
on  a  plank  platform  laid  down  loosely  on 
the  ground,  and  with  our  twenty-four- 
foot  carrier  we  can  run  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  tons  per  day  up  the  spout  and  into 
the  pits.  Don't  make  a  mistake  in  getting 
a  feed-cutter  with  little,  fine  cog  wheels, 
to  run  with  traction  engine  power,  where 
three  men  are  feeding  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
taken  from  a  load.  I  tore  three  such 
machines  all  to  pieces  the  first  five  times 
using  them.    I  now  have  a  strong  one. 

Silos  built  in  second  stories  of  barns 
must  be  well  supported  beneath  with 
heavy  joists  and  also  cross  timbers  and 
posts  to  rest  them  on.  Mj'  pits  being 
only  fifty-ton  pits,  I  used  S.xlO  joists,  12 
inches  from  center  to  center,  and  as  they 
are  15  feet  long,  I  put  in  two  rows  of 
bridging,  5  feet  apart ;  and  with  this  heavy 
joisting  and  partition  studding  under- 
neath in  my  stable,  it  holds  it  up,  and  no 
settling  or  failure.  My  flooring  is  the 
same  as  the  ceiling.  Mr.  Huidakooper's 
were  3x10  joints,  and  they  were  supported 
by  timbers  and  posts,  for  each  of  his  six 
silos  upstairs  would  hold  about  two 
hundred  tons. 

If  you  build  outdoor  silos,  or  by  the  side 
or  end  of  your  present  barns,  first  lay  a 
foundation  wall,  to  rest  the  sills  on,  and 
high  enough  above  ground  to  protect  the 
sill  from  rotting.  The  ceilinginsidecan  go 
clear  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  better  to  have 
an  air  chamber  between  it  and  the  wall, 
which  you  can  easily  do  by  facing  the 
wall  inside  as  you  lay  it  up,  and  let  the 
sill  project  over  two  inches.  The  wall 
will  not  then  absorb  heat  of  the  ensilage. 
You  then  have  the  cheapest  and  best  silo 
in  the  known  world.  Good,  yellow  pine 
or  j-ellow  whitewood  ceiling  will  last 
longest  and  best;  but  I  make  mine  out  of 
cheaper  lumber — ash,  maple,  elm  and 
some  cucumber,  what  I  get  from  my  own 
farm.  H.  Talcott. 

COMMENTS  ON  CURRENT  AGRICULTURAL 
LITERATURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  (T.  QREINER.) 

The  New  Potato  Culture.— I  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  great  majority  of  my 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  efforts  made 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Carman,  editor  of  the  Rural 
New-  Yorker,  in  the  direction  of  discover- 
ing means  and  methods  by  which  large 
yields  of  potatoes  may  be  secured  to  an 
abBolute  certainty,  It  will  be  remembered 


that  he  once  raised  the  Green  Mountain 
potato,  although  on  a  rather  limited  scale, 
at  the  enormous  rate  of  thirteen  hundred 
and  ninety  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  in 
1889  he  failed  to  raise  three  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  or  upwards  on  one  half  acre 
of  .measured  ground,  only  because  the 
plants  on  part  of  the  field  were  destroyed 
by  flea-beetles.  For  the  past  fifteen  years 
Mr.  Carman  has  been  faithfully  laboring 
on  the  solution  of  the  problem  "How  to 
increase  the  yield  without  proportionally 
increasing  the  cost  of  production." 

In  "The  New  Potato  Culture,"  which  is 
a  beautifully-printed,  well-bound  book 
of  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  Mr. 
Carman  gives  a  summary  of  the  exper- 
iments carried  on  by  him  and  of  the 
results  obtained,  and  this  in  a  way  that 
sets  the  reader  to  thinking.  The  author 
has  avoided  the  beaten  track  of  giving 
mere  cultural  directions.  The  book  is  not 
a  guide  to  potato  culturej  but  a  guide  to 
the  use  and  discovery  of  improved 
methods  in  potato  culture.  "Its  object 
will  be  to  show  all  who  raise  potatoes 
that  the  yield  may  be  increased  threefold 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
cost;  to  show  that  the  little  garden  patch 
of  a  fortieth  of  an  acre,  perhaps,  may  just 
as  well  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels.'' 
It  is  only  too  true  that  such  an  increase 
in  yield  is  not  only  possible,  but  within 
easy  reach  of  every  good  soil  tiller,  and 
the  lesson  is  one  that  should  be  larged 
upon  our  potato  growers  unceasingly  and 
forcibly  until  it  is  better  understood  by 
them  than  at  present. 

A  considerable  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  increased  yields  is  given  to  the  "trench 
system,"  of  which  Mr.  Carman  claims  to 
be  the  originator.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  having  heard  anything  of  the  "trench 
system"  before  Mr.  Carman's  time,  and 
he  certainly  deserves  credit  for  bringing 
it  out.  On  the  other  hand,  this  plan  is 
quite  an  old  one  and  has  been  practiced 
for  generations  in  Germany.  Subsoil 
plows  are  in  use  in  the  "fatherland"  much 
more  than  they  are  in  America.  Good 
farmers  in  Germany,  who  operate  with 
soil  of  a  somewhat  clayey  nature,  quite 
commonly  follow  with  the  subsoil  plow 
after  the  ordinary  plow,  in  the  furrow 
opened  for  planting  the  tubers.  It  is  a 
good  practice  for  such  soil  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  of  benefit. 

The  author  was  also  the  first  to  empha- 
size the  advantages  of  level,  or  nearly 
level,  culture  for  potatoes  (and  other  crops 
as  well).  Now,  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  are  yet  making  high  hills  and 
thus  reducing  their  yields,  often  quite 
considerably.  Mr.  Carman  quotes  from 
Mr.  T.  B.  Terry's  comments,  as  follows: 

"If  farmers  would  only  stop  to  think  a 
moment,  they  would  give  away  their 
shovel  plows,  as  the  writer  did  j'ears  ago. 
On  a  field  cultivated  level  and  the  surface 
all  mellow,  the  rain  goes  right  down 
where  it  falls,  wetting  all  the  soil  and 
carrying  what  fertility  it  has  in  it  right  to 
the  growing  roots  that  extend  all  through 
between  the  rows.  Where  a  shovel  plow 
is  used  before  a  heavy  shower,  much  of 
the  water  runs  off  in  the  furrows,  carry- 
ing its  fertility  with  it.  The  ground  in 
the  hills,  instead  of  being  a  yielding 
medium,  often  gets  so  dry  and  hard  that 
the  yield  is  injured.  Level  soil  will  stand 
drought  best.  In  a  wet  season,  potatoes 
will  stand  hilling  better,  but  on  drained 
land,  even  then  hills  are  an  injury. 
When  one.  takes  soil  from  between  the 
rows  to  pile  up  around  the  hills,  he  is  lay- 
ing bare,  or  nearly  so,  the  roots  that  are 
alone  in  the  center.  This  is  abusing  the 
plants,  and  on  drained  land  I  know  of  no 
possible  benefit  to  be  derived.  Better 
plant  about  four  iiiches  deep  and  keep  the 
ground  nearly  level.  In  practice,  I  have 
to  throw  a  little  dirt  under  the  plants  with 
the  Planet  horse-hoe;  but  we  keep  the 
surface  as  nearly  level  as  possible.  After 
raising  many  thousands  of  bushels  in  this 
way,  we  find  no  more  greened  or  sun- 
burned than  when  we  hilled  up  high ;  in 
truth,  I  think  not  so  many." 

Here  is  good  advice:  The  old  "hill" 
system  is  an  absurdity,  and  the  sooner  the 
potato  grower  (and  corn  grower,  also) 
abandons  it,  the  better  for  him. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  What  vari- 
eties would  yoti  select  as  likely  to  give 
the  greatest  number  of  bushels  to  the 
acre?  ^fr.  Carman  gives  the  following 
list:  "Silver  Lake,  Everett,  Summit, 
Jewell,  Columbia,  Charter  Oak,  Morning 
Star,  Early  Gem,  Snowflake,  Late  Ver- 
mont, White  Elephant  or  Late  Beauty  of 
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Hebron,  White  Star,  Burbank,  Empire 
State,  Home  Comfort,  Early  Maine, 
Cream  of  the  Field,  Dakota  Red,  R.  N.  Y. 
No.  2,  Brownell's  Winner,  Corliss'  Match- 
less, Bonanza,  Late  Hoosier,  Montreal, 
Green  Mountain,  Hodgman's  Seedling, 
Nott's  Vic£or,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Early  Pur- 
itan, Rural  Blush,  Minister,  Tonhosks, 
Crown  Jewel,  Polaris,  Delaware."  My 
experience  is  that  we  find  the  heaviest 
yielders  usually  in  the  newer  varieties. 
Our  system  of  planting  and  cultivation 
seems  to  tend  to  a  speedy  deterioration  of 
the  yielding  power  of  any  variety.  The 
reason  is  perfectly  plain  to  me.  Still,  as 
most  sorts  seem  to  be  suited  to  some  soils 
and  locations  more  than  to  others,  we 
should  make  our  selection  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  past  experience  of  our  own 
and  our  neighbors.  Never  plant  an  un- 
tried variety  very  extensively. 

Altogether  Mr.  Carman'sbook  is  worthy 
the  careful  study  of  everyone  who  grows 
potatoes  for  market  or  home  use.  It  can- 
not be  read  without  arousing  or  stimula- 
ting thought  and  study  in  the  reader — one 
of  the  best  things  that  could  be  said  of 
any  book.  Published  by  the  Rural  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York  City.  Price  in 
cloth  binding,  75  cents ;  paper,  40  cents. 

Spraying  With  Copper  Solutions. — 
Spraying  trees  and  plants  as  a  protection 
for  fungous  diseases,  has  now  become  the 
rage.  Article  upon  article  on  the  subject 
appears  in  the  rural  press,  and  bulletin 
upon  bulletin  is  issued  by  the  experiment 
stations,  and  still  the  subject  deserves 
this  thorough  ventilation.  The  necessity 
of  spraying  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly 
at  this  time,  for  it  now  looks  as 
if  we  were  placed  before  the  alternative — 
spraying  or  no  crop.  Our  potato  patches 
will  most  likely  suffer  again  from  blights, 
etc.,  if  we  do  not  find  means  to  prevent 
the  attacks.  From  all  I  can  learn  at 
present,  and  from  private  advices  of  ex- 
perimenters in  Germany,  I  tH^nk  we  can 
put  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  more  effective  than  the  am- 
moniacle  copper  carbonate  solution,  or  the 
simple  eau  celeste.  I,  for  my  part,  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  use  the  former  on 
my  potatoes,  and  experimentally  only  try 
the  copper  carbonate.  In  the  meantime 
my  friends  will  do  well  to  send  for  the 
station  I'eports  and  study  them,  as  well  as 
the  information  given  in  the  agricultural 
papers. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  SORGHUM 
MOLASSES. 

The  sorghum  canes,  properly  stripped  of 
leaves,  and  with  the  seed  tops  removed, 
are  passed  through  a  mill  adjusted  to  ex- 
tract as  large  a  per  cent  as  possible  of  the 
juice.  A  first-class,  three-roller  horse 
mill,  properly  adjusted,  will  extract  from 
60  to  65  pounds  of  juice  from  each  100 
pounds  of  clean  cane.  In  case  the  mo- 
lasses shows  a  tendency  to  granulate,  the 
cane  should  be  cut  and  allowed  to  lie  in 
the  field  three  or  four  days  before  being 
worked.  If  the  molasses  does  not  show 
any  tendency  to  granulate,  it  is  best  to 
have  the  cane  worked  as  soon  as  possible 
after  harvesting. 

As  soon  as  the  juice  is  expressed,  it 
should  be  treated  with  cream  of  lime, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  strained  so  as 
to  contain  no  large  lumps  of  undissolved 
lime.  In  a  tank  a  convenient  size,  two 
thirds  filled  with  juice,  the  cream  of  lime 
should  be  added,  little  by  little,  stirring  so 
as  to  incorporate  it  thoroughly  with  the 
juice.  As  the  point  of  neutrality  is 
reached,  the  juice  will  show,  a  large 
amount  of  flocculent  matter  and  will 
slightly  change  in  color,  passing  from 
green  to  amber  color.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  add  an  excess  of  the  cream  of  lime, 
the  result  of  which  would  be  a  darkening 
of  the  molasses.  The  proper  point  may  be 
soon  learned  by  experience;  it  can  also  be 
determined  directly  bj'  litmus  test  paper. 
The  blue  litmus  paper  should  be  used. 
When  this  blue  paper  is  placed  in  the 
natural  juice  it  will  turn  to  light  red.  As 
the  point  of  neutrality  is  reached  the 
change  of  color  in  the  litmus  paper  be- 
comes less  and  less  pronounced,  and  when 
it  Is  distinctly  purple  it  shows  that  the 
proper  amount  of  lime  has  been  added. 
If  too  much  lime  be  added  the  paper  will 
not  change  in  color  at  all  or  be  made  more 
distinctly  blue.  Litmus  paper  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  well-equipped  drug 
store. 

A  very  excellent  article  of  molasses  is 
made  by  adding  to  the  juice  treated  «8 


above,  some  bisulphite  of  lime.  This 
bisulphite  of  lime  is  made  by  passing  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur  into  cream  of 
lime  until  it  is  saturated.  The  addition 
of  the  bisulphite  of  lime  makes  the  juice 
again  acid,  but  tends  to  produce  a  mo- 
lasses of  a  much  lighter  color  than  can  be 
made  without  it.  Excellent  molasses, 
however,  of  a  somewhat  darker  color,  can 
be  made  without  the  use  of  the  bisulphite 
of  lime.  A  good  article  of  molasses  of 
light  color  can  also  be  made  without  add- 
ing lime;  and  molasses  made  in  this  way 
is  exceptionally  good  for  baking  pur- 
poses. 

The  juice,  after  treatment  with  the 
lime,  or  with  the  lime  and  bisulphite  of 
lime,  or  with  the  bisulphite  of  lime  alone, 
should  be  placed  at  once  in  a  tank  and 
rapidly  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  It 
should,  however,  not  be  allowed  to  boil, 
but  when  the  scum,  which  is  formed  over 
the  top,  begins  to  show  signs  of  breaking, 
the  heat  should  be  withdrawn  and  the 
blanket  of  scum  carefully  removed.  The 
heat  may  then  be  again  applied  until  all 
the  green  scums  have  been  entirely 
separated.  The  purified  juice  should  now 
be  reduced,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  the 
consistency  of  molasses.  This  is  best  done 
in  some  form  of  continuous  evaporator, 
based  on  the  old-fashioned  Cook  evapor- 
ator, in  which  the  purified  juice  con- 
stantly runs  in  at  one  end  of  the  evapor- 
ator, passes  back  and  forth  across  it,  and 
the  finished  molasses  runs  out  at  the  other 
end.  The  more  quickly  this  evaporation 
can  be  accomplished  the  better  for  the 
molasses. 

When  the  molasses  runs  from  the  evap- 
orator it  should  be  cooled  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  should  never  be  placed  in 
barrels  until  it  has  almost  reached  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  the  air. 

These  directions  are  only  of  a  general 
nature  and  it  requires  a  large  experience 
to  be  able  to  produce  always  a  first-class 
article  of  molasses. —  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

/  

FARMING  ON  BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES. 

While  looking  about  for  the  cause  of 
agricultural  depression,  we  should  not  fail 
to  scrutinize  those  things  that  come  more 
directly  under  individual  control.  It  is 
true  we  have  just  cause  for  criticising  our 
public  officials,  but  at  the  same  time,  if 
we  examine  our  own  management  of  in- 
dividual affairs  on  the  farm,  we  may 
sometimes  find  sources  of  loss  that  could 
easily  be  remedied. 

Among  other  things,  the  farmer  should 
have  some  systematic  method  for  keeping 
his  accounts.  He  should  have  this  system 
so  arranged  as  to  enable  him  to  ascertain 
which  crop  yields  the  greatest  profit,  or 
which  line  of  stock  is  more  profitable  for 
him  to  raise.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact, 
however,  that  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  farmers  keep  any  accounts 
whatever.  The  general  excuse  is  that 
they  have  not  the  time,  or  that  the  varied 
complexities  of  their  business  render  it 
impossible  to  so  systematize  it  as  to  make 
book-keeping  practical.  As  to  the  first 
excuse,  it  will  not  hold  good,  for  many 
farmers  waste  enough  time  to  keep  sev- 
eral sets  of  books.  Besides,  in  many  fam- 
ilies there  are  boys  or  girls  to  whom  the 
task  would  be  a  great  benefit.  The  second 
excuse  has  a  better  foundation,  yet  farm 
transactions  may  be  so  recorded  as  to  be 
of  great  value.  We  could  not  think  of 
contending  against  the  low  prices  of  the 
present  time  did  we  not  produce  those 
articles  which  our  books  show  to  be  the 
most  profitable.  For  farmers  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  book-keeping  we  would 
suggest  the  "Manual  and  Record,"  a  large 
account  book,  ruled,  lettered  and  spaced 
for  every  department  of  farm  operations. 
Though  we  have  kept  careful  record  of  all 
transactions  for  twenty  years  on  ordinary 
blank  books,  we  have  lately  secured  one  of 
these  books,  as  its  small  cost  is  no  item, 
and  it  will  enable  us  to  make  our  ac- 
counts more  definite  and  require  less 
time. 

We  believe  farmers  should  not  only 
keep  their  accounts  systematically,  but 
all  contracts,  verbal  or  written,  should  be 
properly  recorded,  that  no  room  may  be 
left  for  troublesome  disputes.  Then, 
again,  where  everything  is  thus  recorded, 
the  man's  house  is  always  "in  order,"  so 
that  when  the  summons  come,  his  exec- 
utor willhave  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  his 
afiiairs  and  making  a  final  settlement  of 
the  estate.  Josit  L.  Shawveb. 

/' 


BREAKING  COLTS. 

I  do  not  agree  with  "Practical  Farmer" 
in  his  method  of  handling  colts,  except  so 
far  as  kindness  and  commencing  when 
they  are  young. 

My  plan  is  to  tame  a  colt  in  the  barn ; 
get  him  used  to  being  handled,  etc.,  be- 
fore any  attempt  at  breaking.  After  this, 
use  the  rope.  This  rope  should  be  a  %-inch 
rope  twenty  feet  long.  I  tie  a  knot  the 
same  as  I  would  for  a  rope  halter  about  the 
neck ;  then  pass  the  rope  over  the  neck,  put- 
ting it  around-the  under  jaw,  catching  it 
inside  the  loop  around  the  jaw;  this  forms 
a  purchase  over  tlie  neck.  I  now  have  the 
best  "bitting  rig"  that  can  be  used. 
With  this  rope  I  teach  the  colt  to  do  my 
bidding.  If  obstinate,  I  give  a  few  smart 
jerks  from  side  to  side.  I  avoid  too  long 
lessons  at  first.  After  he  is  subdued  and 
drives  to  the  lines,  I  hitch  him  to  my 
breaking-cart,  which  is  made  with  pole 
thills  and  a  stout  cross-bar  close  behind 
the  colt.  I  use  an  inch  and  a  half  kicking- 
strap,  which  prevents  him  from  using  his 
heels  if  he  should  be  so  inclined.  In  my 
experience  of  many  years  in  colt  break- 
ing, I  have  always  found  that  a  colt  well 
broken  to  drive  single,  never  fails  to  drive 
or  work  by  the  side  of  another  horse.  The 
essential  point  in  breaking  colts  is  to  get 
perfect  control  of  the  mouth. 

Michigan.  O.  A.  Wait. 


hinge  on  the  back  upright.  Let  it  come 
one  third  of  the  way  down  on  the  front 
upright  of  gate.  Then  put  a  wedge,  a 
little  wider  than  the  face  of  the  gate,  be- 
tween the  wire  and  the  face  of  the  gate, 
raise  the  front  of  gate  up  and  drive  the 
wedge  and  wire  down.  When  tight  it 
will  hold  the  front  of  the  gate  up  nicely. 
Illinois.  L.  M.  Hayden. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  BREED  ON  FEED. 

A  great  many  farmers  are  asking  ques- 
tions of  themselves,  their  neighbors  and 
agricultural  journals,  concerning  food  for 
cows  and  how  to  feed  it.  One  point  in  the 
economy  of  feeding  many  overlook.  That 
is,  the  value  or  effect  of  breed,  and  in- 
dividual fitness  of  the  animal,  on  the  feed. 
This  can  be  made  very  apparent  in  the 
case  of  horses.  A  trotter  having  the  trot 
bred  into  him  will  take  a  moderate  feed 
of  oats  and  trot  his  mile  in  2:20.  Another 
horse  bred  for  draft  purposes  could  not 
trot  a  mile  in  that  time  if  he  was  fed  ten 
tons  of  oats.  So  it  is  with  cows.  One  cow 
takes  her  feed  and  turns  it  into  milk  and 
butter,  and  she  will  eat  a  heavy  ration 
each  day,  and  still  keep  in  that  channel. 
She  has  a  constitutional  fitness  for  the 
performance  of  dairy  work;  and  so  feed 
stimulates  her  powers  in  that  direction. 
Another  cow  having  a  beef  tendency  in 
her  blood  will  do  dairy  work  up  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  when  she  turns  the  food  into 
flesh  and  fat  on  her  own  ribs.  Therefore, 
in  the  study  of  economy  of  feeding,  it  is 
highly  essential  to  have  the  right  kind  of 
a  cow  to  put  the  feed  into.— Hoard's 
Dairyman. 

WIRING  GATES. 

I  use  a  good,  simple,  cheap  arrangement 
to  make  sagging  gates  swing  clear.  Put  a 
wire  loop  around  your  gate  above  the 


HINTS. 

We  are  often  asked,  "What  ails  the 
cream?  The  butter  wont  come."  Divide 
the  milk.  Keep  that  of  the  cows  that  will 
be  fresh  first  by  itself.  When  mixed  with 
the  other  it  causes  trouble. 

When  a  man  says  to  me,  "You  have  fine 
poultry,"  I  answer,  "I  always  keep  my  best 
chickens." 

When  he  asks  why  I  do  not  sell  those 
large  ewe  lambs  to  the  shipper,  I  tell  him 
that  they  are  worth  more  to  me,  and  I 
point  to  my  flock  with  pride.  I  let  the 
shipper  have  the  culls  at  less  price. 

When  he  8a3's,  "Whj'  don't  you  sell  that 
fancy  Jersey  heifer?  She  will  bring  you  a 
fancy  price,"  I  reply  that  I  like  fancy 
cattle  myself,  and  would  rather  sell  that 
other  heifer  at  less  price;  then  I  will  have 
the  fancy  cows  instead  of  my  neighbor 
who  wants  her. 

The  other  day,  when  I  sold  the  roughest 
mare  on  the  farm,  on  long  time,  at  eight 
per  cent,  he  wanted  to  know  why  I  had 
not  sold  the  two  fine  fillies.  Either  one  of 
them  would  have  brought  double  the  price 
of  the  rough  mare,  and  she  would  have 
done  just  as  much  work  on  the  farm  as 
either  one.  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  raise 
fine  colts,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is 
to  keep  good  mares. 

Always  keep  the  best  stock  and  the  best 
company  has  been  my  motto.  Never  be 
bored  with  a  rough  horse  or  a  rough, 
vulgar  man  when  you  drive  to  town  on 
business.  Business  men  and  bankers 
watch  your  rig  and  your  comrades. 

Kentucky.  J.  P.  Hodson. 

A  TAIL  SWiYCHER. 

Many  cows  worry  the  milker  by  a  per- 
sistent switching  of  the  tail.  Devices  have 
been  invented  to  prevent  this  annoyance, 
but  a  simple  method  is  free  to  every  one. 

Tie  a  knot  in  a  bunch  of  hairs  at  the  end 
of  the  tail,  and  thrust  one  finger  through 
the  hairs  above  the  knot.  Although  at- 
tached to  the  hand,  yet  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  milking,  and  the  continual  tug- 
ging of  the  tail  to  free  itself  is  not  power- 
ful enough  to  hinder  the  milker.  Some 
one  may  say  that  this  method  is  not 
cleanly.  If  the  cow  have  proper  care,  if 
bedding  be  supplied,  the  switch  end  of 
the  tail  will  be  as  clean  as  any  part. 

If  a  piece  of  twine  be  woven  into  the 
knot  and  tied  around  the  knot,  it  will  re- 
main indefinitelj^  and  the  loop  for  the 
finger  will  be  ready  for  use  day  after  day. 

George  Appleton. 


Spring  Medicine 

Is  SO  important  that  great  care  should  be  used  to  get 
THE  BEST.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  proven  its  superior 
merit  by  its  many  remarkable  cures,  and  the  fact  that 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

has  a  larger  sale  than  any  other  sarsaparilla  or  blood 
purifier  shows  the  great  confidence  the  people  have  in  it. 
In  fact 

The  Standard  Spring  Medicine 

Is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  It 
speedily  cures  all  blood  diseases  and  imparts  such 
Strength  to  the  whole  system  that,  as  one  lady  puts  it,  "I 
seem  to  be  made  anew." 

Put  Down  My  Name 

As  one  who  has  derived  health  from  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
For  many  years  I  have  taken  it,  especially  in  the  early 
spring,  when  I  am  troubled  with  dizziness,  dullness,  un- 
pleasant taste  in  my  mouth  in  the  morning.  It  removes 
this  bad  taste,  relieves  my  headache  and  makes  me  feel 
greatly  refreshed."  John  Binns,  663  43d  Street,  town  of 
Lake,  Chicago,  111.    Be  sure  to  get 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 

BY  JOSEPH. 
 *       OT-BED     ilAXAGEMEXT.— "T  h  6 

V'"^    hot-bed  of  the  future  vrill  not 

f  F  he  a.  hot-bed  at  all,  but  a  forc- 
ing-pit,"  I  said,  on  a  previous 
occasion.  I  am  now  more  convinced  of 
this  than  ever.  My  disgust  -n  ith  the  old 
manure  hot-bed  becomes  more  intensified 
every  year  that  I  live.  If  I  -were  a  gar- 
dener exclusivelj-,  and  had  the  choice  of 
my  location,  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  let  business  considerations  overrule 
my  natural  tastes  and  inclinations,  and  to 
forego  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  a 
permanent  home,  I  would  not  bother  with 
manure  hot-beds.  Even  as  it  is,  I  do  not 
propose  to  run  them  another  year.  It 
will  pay  me  to  put  up  a  forcing-pit,  even 
if  I  should  not  wish  to.  remain  on  this 
place  for  more  than  two  or  three  years. 

It  is  true,  a  hot-bed  is  soon  made,  and 
at  almost  any  time,  provided  the  weather 
permits  and  you  have  a  suitable  location 
for  it  and  the  required  fresh  horse  manure, 
etc.  But  the  weather  may  remain  or  turn 
excessively  cold,  the  March  winds  may 
blow  and  the  days  may  be  dark;  and  to 
add  to  your  trouble,  the  manure  may  not 
heat  as  nicely  as  you  wish,  and  the  soil  be 
wet  and  cold.  How  different  if  you  make 
use  of  hot-water  pipes  in  place  of  the 
manure,  and  fix  up  a  place  where  you  can 
work  with  comfort,  all  under  shelter,  in- 
stead of  having  to  expose  yourself  and 
your  plants  to  drafts  and  biting  winds, 
rains,  etc.,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
hot-bed.  I  have  worked  inside  of  green- 
houses and  forcing-pits  enough  to  know 
the  difference. 

Ordinary  hot-beds,  heated  with  hot- 
water  pipes — both  from  underground  and 
along  the  frames  above  ground,  inside — 
are  much  in  use  among  English  and  Ger- 
man gardeners.  Sometimes  the  waste 
steam  from  factories  is  used  for  such 
purposes.  The  whole  arrangement  is  so 
simple,  and  yet  so  seldom  found  here.  I 
was  glad  to  see  in  last  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture,  that  my  iviend,  Mr.  A.  I.  Root, 
has  got  onto  the  idea,  and  is  now  utilizing 
the  waste  steam  from  his  factory  in  heat- 
ing a  system  of  hot-beds.  I  propose  to 
call  on  him  before  long  and  inspect  the 
arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  thing  is  so  simple  that  it  hardly 
needs  much  explanation;  and  the  great 
advantages  of  beds  with  controllable  bot- 
tom heat  are  also  obvious. 

I  am  tired  of  hunting  up  "just  the  right 
kind"  of  manure  for  a  lot  of  beds,  and 
fuss  with  it  and  wait  for  it  to  heat,  and  if 
it  does  not  come  to  a  heat  just  as  I  want 
it,  fuss  with  it  some  more;  and  in  the  end 
find  myself  disappointed  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  forc- 
ing-pit— half  hot-bed,  half  greenhouse — is 
i/ie  thing.  The  beds  are  about  even  with 
the  ground,  the  alley  in  the  center  dug 
out  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  and  the  same  in 
depth.  The  roof  may  be  composed  of 
ordinary  hot-bed  sash;  or  sash-bars  may 
be  made  stationary,  which,  perhaps,  is 
the  better  plan.  A  pit  of  this  kind  can  be 
constructed  with  little  expense,  sash  and 
glass,  in  fact,  being  the  most  important 
items  in  cost,  as  they  are  in  hot-bed 
making. 

To  heat  the  structure  properly,  of  course, 
requires  furnace  and  pipes,  and  these  fix- 
tures involve  some  expense.  But  what 
comfort  the  gardener  can  take  in  the 
possession  of  such  a  pit;  and  what  a  large 
amount  of  good,  in  vegetables,  plants,  and 
perhaps  money,  he  can  get  out  of  it.  The 
original  cost  is  an  insignificant  item  com- 
pared. I  will  tell  more  about  this  when 
I  get  to  running  the  pit  next  winter. 

The  Useful  Toad. — Let  me  remind 
those  whose  hot-bed  or  cold-frames  at  this 
time  are  troubled  with  insects  or  worms 
of  any  kind,  that  the  most  effective  in- 
secticide is  a  live  toad.  A  few  specimens 
are  easily  picked  up  any  nice,  warm  even- 
ing. Put  one  or  two  in  each  hot-bed  and 
see  the  insects  disapijear.  I  have  used  these 
insect  destroyers  with  entire  success  and 
satisfaction  for  several  years. 


MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS  SAVED  TO  THE 
CONSUMER. 

We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  aud  can  save 
you  20  per  cent  on  tLe  Buggy.  Tbe  "Complete 
Horse  Book"  tells  how.  Sent  for  10  cents,  silver 
or  stamps.  Pioneer  Buggy  Company,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

COXDUCTED  BY  SA^njEL  B.  GREEN. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Success  in  strawberry  growing  depends 
very  much  upon  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  the  operator  and  the  application  of  that 
knowledge  to  a  practical  purpose.  It  is 
well  known  by  all  intelligent  strawberry 
growers  that  many  of  the  most  productive 
and  profitable  varieties  have  imperfect 
blossoms,  producing  no  pollen  to  fertilize 
the  embryo  fruit  bud:  hence,  irnless  per- 
fect blossoming  varieties  are  planted  near 
them,  they  fail  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit. 
The  Haverland,  Bubach  Xo.  5,  Warfield, 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  Windsor  Chief,  Eureka, 
Crescent  Seedling  and  Manchester  are  all 
"pistillate,"  or  imperfect  blossoming 
varieties;  yet,  when  planted  near  the  best 
"staminate,"  or  perfect  blossoming  va- 
rieties, they  are  the  most  reliable  and  pro- 
ductive we  have  found  in  our  thirty-three 
years  of  experience  in  strawberry  grow- 
ing for  commercial  purposes. 

Our  first  strawberry  patch  grown  for 
market  was  planted  in  1857,  and  comprised 
Hovey's  Seedling,  Burr's  Xew  Pine,  Long- 
worth's  Prolific  and  Crimson  Cone.  Since 
that  time  we  have  tested  almost  all  the 
new  varieties  as  they  have  been  originated 
and  introduced. 

As  a  hai-dy,  productive  and  profit- 
able variety  for  market,  the  Crescent 
.Seedling  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed 
by  any  other  variety  until  the  advent  of 
Bubach  Xo.  5,  Haverland  and  Warfield  (as 
pistillate  varieties);  but  now  we  regard 
these  newer  varieties  as  fully  equal  to 
Crescent  in  productiveness,  while  they 
far  surpass  it  in  size,  appearance  and 
quality.  But  in  order  to  be  successful  in 
growing  these  varieties,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  best  bi-sexual  or  perfect 
blossoming  varieties  be  planted  near  them. 
For  this  purpose,  we  plant  Wilson,  Charles 
Downing,  Sucker  State,  Michael's  Early, 
Crawford,  Miner's  Prolific,  Cumberland 
and  others. 

Some  growers  regard  the  Jessie  as  one 
of  the  best  pollenizers ;  but  with  us  it  fails 
to  yield  a  satisfactory  crop  of  fruit, 
while  Wilson,  INIichael's  Early  and  other 
varieties  appear  to  answer  the  purpose 
quite  as  well,  and  are  productive  and 
profitable.  The  Jessie  is  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  grower,  and  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  pollen,  but  its  failure  to  produce 
a  crop  of  perfect  fruit  leads  me  to  suspect 
that  it  fails  even  to  properly  fertilize  its 
own  embryo  fruit  buds;  hence,  we  shaU 
plant  it  this  year  alongside  of  some  good 
staminate  variety  and  note  the  result. 

There  is  much  more  of  importance  and 
also  of  mystery  connected  with  the  proper 
fertilization  of  fruit  buds  than  many 
people  are  aware  of  or  willing  to  believe. 
My  observation  and  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  some  varieties  of  rasp- 
berries are  defective  in  blossom,  and  need 
other  varieties  near  them  in  order  to 
fertilize  the  fruit  bud.  The  same  is  true 
of  apples,  and  especially  so  of  plums. 
Some  varieties  of  the  Chickasaw,  or  Wild 
Goose  plum,  appear  to  be  entirely  devoid 
of  stamens  or  pollen.  Hence,  although 
the3-  bloom  profusely,  they  fail  to  produce 
fruit.  A  single  stalk  of  corn,  grown  in  a 
potato  patch  or  any  place  isolated  from  any 
other  corn,  will  not  fertilize  its  own  silk 
or  ever  produce  a  perfect  ear,  although  the 
"tassel"  may  be  well  developed. 

In  order  to  demonstrate,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  cross  fertilization,  I  last  year 
planted  four  distinct  varieties  of  corn 
(two  of  sweet  and  two  field  corn)  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other.  The  result  is 
that  I  have  four  varieties  of  corn  on  one 
cob,  produced  by  cross  fertilization  in  one 
year. 

:Many  strawberry  growers  recommend 
the  planting  of  half  a  dozen  rows  of  a 
pistillate  variety,  then  a  row  or  two  of 
some  staminate  or  perfect  blossoming 
variety;  but  I  am  decidedly  convinced, 
from  personal  observation  and  experience, 
that  this  is  placing  them  too  far  apart. 
Hence,  we  plant  two  rows  of  pistillate, 
alternated  with  two  of  staminate,  all 
through  the  patch. 

To  depend  upon  the  wind  to  carry  the  i 
pollen  across  half  a  dozen  rows,  three  and  a  \ 
half  feet  apart,is  very  uncertain.  Many  sup- 
pose that  bees  and  other  insects  will  carry  , 
the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower;  but  this 
is  also  very  uncertain,  as  in  some  seasons 
the  bees  do  not  work  a  strawberry  patch. 

A  strawberry  field  is  not  especially 


valuable  as  a  bee  pasture.  The  truth  is 
that  a  great  share  of  the  pollen  falls  with- 
in a  very  few  feet  of  the  plant  producing 
it;  hence, we  prefer  to  have  the  imperfect 
blossoming  varieties  no  farther  from  the 
others  than  across  a  single  row. 

"What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well."  When  crating  the  fruit,  each 
variety  should  be  kept  separate ;  mixed 
berries  do  not  sell  well  in  market.  This 
can  be  just  as  easily  done  when  rows  are 
planted  two  and  two,  as  if  farther  apart. 
If  we  wish  to  plant  more  of  pistillate  than 
of  staminate  varieties,  as  we  generally  do, 
then  plant  two  rows  of  pistillate,  alternate 
with  one  of  staminate.     F.  R.  Paljieb. 

Richland  county^,  Ohio. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GEEEX. 

Oirdled  Trees  51.  O.  L.,  Brenner,  Kas., 

writes  :  "Is  theie  anjnhiug  that  will  save  an 
apple  tree  after  it  has  been  girdled  b3-  the 
rabbits?" 

Reply:— If-  the  girdle  does  not  go  entirely 
around  the  tree,  the  wound  will  heal  if  cov- 
ered with  a  clotli  grafting,  wax  or  clay.   If  it 
goes  entirely  around  the  tree  and  through  the  j 
Inner  barli,  the  wound  may  be  bridged  with  i 
scions  as  shown  iu  accompanyiug  figures. 


size,  16x40  feet,  9  feet  high.  'Will  it  be  necessary 
to  have  side  glass,  or  will  roof  of  glass  do  ? 
How  many  vines  should  I  set,  and  what  lime 
iu  season  is  best  to  set  them  ?" 

Keply:— I  suppose  your  grapery  roof  slopes 
to  the  south  from  a  nine-foot  wall,  and  that 
the  wall  is  not  overfour  feet  high  on  the  south. 
In  such  a  case  It  woitld  not  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  glass  on  the  soutji  side  ;  but 
I  would  prefer  to  have  two  feet  of  glass  there. 
If  the  wall  is  any  higher,  vou  should  have 
some  glass  in  the  south  side.  The  vines  should 
be  put  about  four  feet  Apart  on  the  south  side. 
This  will  probably  make  one  vine  to  each 
rafter,  and  is  a  convenient  way  to  train  them. 

Honey  Locust  Seedlings.— C.  B.,  Jordan, 
X.  Y.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  gatli- 
ered,  or  be  mixed  with  moist  sand  and  buried 
iu  the  open  ground  and  then  sown  in  the 
spring.  If  the  seeds  are  kept  dry  over 
winter,  they  should  be  scalded  or  steeped  in 
warm  water  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  be  kept 
moist  in  a  warm  place  in  the  house  nntil  the 
sprouts  appear,  before  sowing  them.  If  they 
do'not  start  in  a  warm  place  in  the  house,  they 
will  not  start  in  the  open  ground.  The  plants 
should  be  grown  two  years  in  the  nursery  be- 
fore being  set  for  a  hedge. 

Growth  of  Trees.— G.  W.  H.,  Opekiska,  W. 
Va.,  writes  :  "Do  the  limbs  of  a  tree  move  up 
as  the  tree  grows  taller ;  that  is,  if  a  limb  puts 
out  four  feet  from  the  ground,  will  the  limb 
ever  get  any  higher  from  the  ground  as  the 
tree  grows  taller?" 

Reply  :— The  center  of  a  branch  always  re- 
mains the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  the  ground.  There  is  often  (especially 
on  hard  soils)  a  slight  elevation  of  the  branch, 
due  to  the  forming  of  large  roots,  which,  as 


After  putting  in  the  scion  the  whole  wound 
and  ends  of  the  scions  should  be  covered  with 
grafting  wax  or  clay.  Now,  the  necessity  of 
bridging  such  wounds  results  from  the  "fact 
that  growth  takes  place  almost  entirely  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  .sapwood  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bark.  The  refined 
sap,  which  is  the  sap  that  furnishes  the  ma- 
terial for  growth,  comes  from  the  leaves  be- 
tween the  sapwood  and  bark  and  cannot  pass 
over  open  spaces  on  the  trunk.  The  conse- 
quences is  that  girdles  heal  entirely  from 
above  and  not  from  below.  The  crude  or  raw 
sap  passes  up  in  the  sapwood  to  the  leaves, 
where  it  is  refined  and  supplemented  by  the 
gases  the  leaves  take  from  the  air,  and  is 'made 
into  refined  sap. 

Fnngas  on  Raspberries.— J.  D.  H.,  Hupp, 
Va.  Probably  ttey  were  attacked  by  some 
fungus  growth,  nearly  allied  to  the  rust  of 
wheat.  I  think  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
burn  every  remnant  of  the  stems,  and  plant  a 
new  bed,  remote  from  the  diseased  one,  with 
plants  known  to  be  healthy.  Some  varieties 
are  more  subject  to  blight  than  others.  The 
Souhegan  and  Xemaha  are  both  very  healthv, 
black  varieties,  but  may  become  diseased. 

Brighton  Grapes  not  Productive.- J. 
\y.. Washington  county,  Oregon.  The  Brighton 
grape  produces  but  a  small  amount  of 
pollen,  and  its  flowers  seem  to  be  more  readily 
fertilized  with  pollen  from  some  strongly 
staminate  kinds  than  with  its  own  pollen. 
You  can  remove  the  difficulty  by  planting 
near  by  a  few  vines  of  such  varieties  as  Con- 
cord or  Worden,  or  any  of  the  perfect  flowered 
kinds.  Probably  one  Concord  to  ten  Brighton, 
which  were  near,  would  be  enough.  Yours  is 
a  common  complaint  where  the  Brighton  Is 
planted  by  Itself,  away  from  other  varieties. 

Hot-bouse  Grapes.— T.  E.  C,  Derbv,  Wyo., 
writes :  "I  want  to  grow  grapes  in  a  hot-house, 

SUoald    Have    It    in    The  Hon^e. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  JLove 
to  take  Johnson's  Axodtse  LrsiiEExr  for  Croup,  Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  TonsUitls,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re- 
lieTes  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts,  Bruises  like  magic. 

THINK  OF  IT, 

In  nse  over  40  YEARS  in  one  family. 

Dr.  L  S.  JoHNSos  &  Co.— It  Is  sixty  years  since  I  first 
learned  of  your  Johnson's  An odtnt:  Liniment;  for  more 
than  forty  yearsl  have  used  it  in  my  family.  I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  best  and  safest  family  remedies  that  can 
he  found,  used  internal  or  external,  in  all  cases.  O.  H. 
INGALLS,  Deacon  2nd  Baptist  Church,  Bangor,  Me. 

Every  Sufferer  I'^^^^t'^Z^-lt 

voos  Headache,  Diphtheria.Coughs,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  Cholera  Jlorbus,  Diarrhoea,  Lameness.  Soreness 
in  Bodv  or  Limbs,  Stiff  Joints  or  Strains,  v.-iil  find  ui 
this  oltl  Anodyne  relief  and  speedy  cure.  Pamphlet 
free.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  35  cts.,  by  moil.  6  bottles. 
Express  paid,ta.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  BOSIOK,  aUas. 

in  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  10c.  5  Pkts.  Vegetable 
Seeds,  10c.  Cat.  Free.  J.  J.  Bell,  Windsor.X.Y. 


they  grow,  force  up  the  tree  somewhat,  but  tha 
stem  does  not  elongate  except  at  the  terminal 
bud,  for  no  growth  at  alUtakes  place  in  the 
heart  wood,  as  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  dead 
wood. 

Worms  on  Grape  Vines.— P.  P.,  Jfew  Or- 
leans, La.,  writes  :  "Could  you  kindly  inform 
me  how  to  destroy  caterpillars  that  infest  the 
leaves  of  my  grape  vines.  They  are  about  5s 
Xo  %  inches  in  length  and  make  their  appear- 
ance annually.  In  consequence  of  their 
destructiveness  of  the  leaves,  the  fi;ult  is 
ruined.  I  have  tried  picking  them'oflf  the 
leaves  ■when  making  their  first  appearance, 
but  they  multiply  too  rapidly  to  make  this 
methodeflective." 

Reply  :— I  cannot  tell  from  your  description 
what  the  worm  Is  that  troubles  your  grapes, 
bnt  a  good  remedy  for  all  these  foliage-eating 
pests  is  elTected  by  syringing  the  foliage  with 
Paris  green  aud  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
teaspoonful  to  two  gallons,  or  use  powdered 
hellebore  in  water  in  the  porportion  of  one 
i  ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water.  This  should  be 
put  on  in  the  evening  or  in  early  morning,  or 
else  it  may  spot  the  foliage.  It  will  not  injure 
the  fruit  for  eating  if  not  used  for  two  weeks 
before  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Pears.— J.  H.  S.,  Peale,  Pa.,  writes  :  (l)"What 
varieties  of  pears  would  be  best  for  our  dry, 
sandy  soil?  (2)  I  find  that  apple  trees  do  best 
taken  up  in  the  fall,  the  roots  well  mossed, 
and  stored  away  till  spring.  Will  the  same 
method  apply  to  pear  trees  ?  (3)  Is  the  Golden 
Russet  of  any  decided  merit  over  the  old 
standard  varieties?  (4)  Are  pears  as  apt  to  be 
attacked  by  borers  as  apple  trees?  (.5)  Is  the 
Swinks  Wondrous  peach  any  hardier  than  the 
common  varieties?  (6)  What  peach  is  the  best 
for  our  high  land  and  cold  and  persistent 
winters?" 

Replt  :— (1)  Probablj'  the  best  pears  for  you 
to  experiment  with  are  Kellfer,  ISartlett,  An- 
ion, Lawrence,  Seckel  and  Flemish  Beauty. 
Thev  all  need  a  rich  soil.  (2)  Yes.  The  same 
holds  true  with  all  trees.  (3)  Do  not  know.  (4> 
The}'  are  not  so  generally  attacked  by  borers 
as  apple  trees,  and  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  them.  (5,  6)  If  peach  trees  are  as 
uncertain  as  you  write,  you  had  better 
practice  protecting  them  during  the  winter 
by  bending  them  in  the  root  and  covering 
with  soil  or  cornstalks. 

INSECTS  ON  FRUIT  TREES 

Can  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  London  Purple. 
Diseases  of  grape  vines  can  be  checked  by  spraying 
with  Borde.-iux  mixture.  The  Field  Force  Pnnip  Co., 
of  Lockport,  Is.  Y.,  manufacture  the  Knapsack 
Spraver  .md  a  full  line  of  Orchard  and  Vineyard 
Outfits.   Write  them  for  circulars  and  directions. 

$17  spfaymg^outnt  $5,50 

Combines  3  Complete  Brass  Machines. 

,4  valuahle  illustrated  hooh  free — "Our  Insect  Foen."" 
Goods  Guaranteed  as  Represented  or  Money  Re- 
Fi'NDED.  Get  my  illustrated  catalogue  before  buyiniLr 
a  spravina  outAt.  Write  at  once  aud  mention  this  paper. 
Address  P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


JAPANESE  INSECT  DESTROYER 


de>tructiTe  insects.  Contains  no  poison. 


For  the  protection  of  Cab- 
bage, Stiuush,  Cucumliers, 
in  fact  all  vegetation  from 
Price  by  mail  25c.  Stamps  acceptcu.  Friend  Be<Uclae  C<k,  Gifshm,  Selw 

SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 

Wormv  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR  SPRAY 
PTJMP.  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCEISIOR 
KNAPSACK  SPRAYER;  also  injurious  insects  which  infest 
Currants  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  PERFECT 
FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES,  ^ 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Large 
stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices. 

Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Qoinoy,  niinois. 


E  Millions  of  beauty  loving  eyes,  and  millions  of  hands  kindly  to  Flowers,  are  now  in 

■  harmony  to  aid  nattire  smile  around  the  Home-places  of  our  great  country.  How  the 
E  Flower-planter  longs  for  fk»wer-wisdom;  the  best  way,  the  best  varieties,  how  to  get  them 
5  safely  and  at  the  right  prices — they  always  stop  to  listen.  \Ve  think  OUfi  NEW  GUIDE, 
E  124  pages,  illustrated,  gives  more  practical  information  about  Roses,  Popular  Flowers, 
:  Hardy  Plants  and  Vines,  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs  and  Seeds— varieUes,  uses, 
S  collections,  prices— than  any  other  book  of  the  kind.  No  matter  where  you  live  our 
'  wonderful  mail  system  obliterates  the  distance— a  postal  card  from  you  brings  the  Guide— your  order 
5  flies  to  us— your  posul  official  hands  your  flower-order  to  you  post  paid— contents  guaranteed  by  us. 

■  THE  DINGEE  &.  CONARD  CO.,      orowen mkj seedsmen.  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 


■•  (TTTtTtTTm  Tl  T  T  ITTTTTTTTTT1  ^ 

From  Nebraska.— We  live  on  the  south 
fork  of  the  Elkhoru  river,  wliere  it  runs 
through  the  Pawnee  meadows.  The  hind  is  a 
hhxck,  sandy  soil  and  verj' fertile.  Times  are 
liard  liere,  but  farmers  who  are  workers  and 
have  any  business  about  tliem  are  doing  well. 
There  are  several  thousand  head  of  steers 
wintering  around  liere.  We  have  been  here 
eight  j'ears  and  like  it  ever  so  well. 

Cfiambcr,  Xcb.  B.  F.  H. 


Fkom  Michigan.— Missaukee  county  is  about 
the  best  country  for  men  of  moder.ate  means. 
It  has  strong  soil,  sure  crops,  abundance  of 
timber,  running  streams,  pure  water,  ready 
markets  and  good  schools.  Manton  is  a  lively 
town  of  about  1,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  tlie 
great  north  and  south  line  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana  railroad.  AH  kinds  of  small 
fruits  grow  liere  in  abundance.  Timber  lands 
range  from  S^j  to  SIO  per  acre,  and  partly  im- 
proved fai  nis  can  be  had  from  S15  to  $30  per 
acre.  W.  V.  C. 

2Ianlon,  Jitich. 


Fuom  Utah.— Washington  county  is  one  of 
the  rockiest  counties  of  Utah.  It  has  been 
settled  about  thirty-three  years.  The  principal 
crops  are  fruits,  hay  and  grain.  We  have  a 
mild  climate  ;  sometimes  the  winters  are  cold, 
but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  verj- mild.  It  gets 
pretty  warm  in  the  summer,  but  most  .ail  the 
inhabitants  go  up  in  the  mountains  to  dairy. 
Cattle  raising  is  an  important  industry  here. 
They  are  taken  to  the  mountains  in  the  sum- 
mer and  brought  back  to  the  vallej'  in  the 
winter.  This  county  is  about  sixty  miles  long 
and  about  forty  miles  wide.  It  is  watered  bj' 
the  Kio  Virgin  and  the  Santa  Clara  rivers. 

Virgin  City,  Utah.  J.  L.  W. 


From  ViKGiNi.\.— Mecklenburg  county  is  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  It  has  good 
lands  Ij'iug  along  the  Meherrin  and  Roanoke 
rivers.  We  have  some  deposits  of  coal.  We 
also  liave  as  fine  timber  lands  as  there  are  in 
the  South.  We  are  having  settlers  from  other 
portions  of  the  state,  and  also  from  other 
states.  We  expect  to  establish  a  Scotch  colony 
here.  'We  grow  grass,  oats,  wheat,  corn  and 
other  forage  crops,  and  have  very  fine  tobacco 
lands.  Tobacco  is  very  extensively  grown 
here.  AVe  have  mineral  water,  both  wells  and 
springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  highly  recom- 
mended in  the  cure  of  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
etc.  W.  A.  G. 

Drapersville,  Va. 


From  JIissouri.— Holden  is  a  town  of  about 
3,000  inhabitants,  and  has  electric  lights,  water 
works,  ten  good  churches,  three  public  school 
buildings,  two  large  colleges  and  two  railroads. 
All  the  religious  denominations  are  well  repre- 
sented here.  Johnson  county  is  a  great  grain 
and  stock-producing  county.  The  prospect 
for  wheat  is  fine,  owing  to  the  mild  winter  In 
this  part  of  the  state.  Corn  is  45  cents 
per  bushel ;  wheat,  90c ;  potatoes,  S1.3o;  eggs, 
12%  cents  per  dozen  ;  and  butter,  20  cents  per 
pound.  This  is  a  fine  country,  and  anyone 
that  is  industrious  and  willing  to  work  can 
make  a  good  living  here.  Land  is  worth  from 
S'iO  to  S50  peracre.  We  have  a  fineclimate  and 
g{)od  water,  and  many  other  things  to  be 
thankful  for.  B.  R. 

Holden,  Mo. 


From  Texas.  —  Montague  county,  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Texas,  is  generally  rough, 
although  there  are  some  level  and  rich  plains 
and  creek  bottoms.  Apples,  peaches  and 
plums  do  well  here.  Small  fruits  have  been 
planted  but  little  yet.  _\'cge(ables  and  melons 
do  well.  Cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes  all  jield  heavy  crops.  We 
have  two  railroads  and  will  soon  have  the 
third.  Water  is  good  and  plentiful  from  18  to 
100  feet  deep,  some  soft  and  some  hard.  Land 
ranges  in  price  from  SS  to  S15  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  location,  fertility  and  improvements. 
This  county  is  on  a  boom.  We  want  more 
capital,  more  men  of  enterprise,  more  practical 
farmers  and  more  fruit  and  poultry  raisers. 
To  all  such  we  extend  the  invitation  to  come 
to  tlie  country  where  we  have  but  little  snow, 
no  cyclones,  no  blizzards  and  no  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold.  Mrs.  A.  JI.  P. 

Uz,  Texas. 


From  Iowa.— Winneshiek  county  has  had 
good  crops  for  the  past  few  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wlieat  crop.  Oats  yield  from 
40  to  50  bushels  per  acre;  corn,  from  30  to  50; 
rye,  15  to  25;  flax,  10  to  15;  timothy,  8  to  10; 
clover,  3  to  S.  Flax  is  the  principal  money 
crop  ;  nearly  all  the  farmers  sow  from  20  to  60 
acres.  Grain  prices  are  good,  but  the  live- 
stock market  is  low.  Wages  for  farm  hands 
are  medium.  The  climate  of  this  county  Is 
healthy.  The  county  is  watered  by  tire  Upper 
Iowa  and  Turkey  rivers  and  many  small 
creeks.  We  have  the  best  of  drinking  water, 
as  our  subsoil  is  limestone.  Decorah,  our 
county  seat,  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
countj',  on  the  Upper  Iowa  river.  It  has  about 
5,000  population.  Land  Is  worth  from  S15 
to  S30  per  acre.  We  have  a  good  demand 
for  horses  and  cattle.  Horses  sell  at  from  S75 
toS125.^0ur  cattle  are  most  all  graded  Short- 
horns and  Holsteins.  Tlie  best  time  to  come 
here  Is.in  the  fall.  W.  A.  G. 

Ridgewaj/,  Iowa. ' 


From^West  Virginia.— The  soil  of  Barbour 
cbuntyjls  fertile  lu  most  places.  The  corn  and 


oat  crops  were  almost  failures  last  year.  Corn 
Is  now  selling  for  75  cents  per  bushel,  and  oats 
50  cents  per  bushel.  This  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties are  hilly,  but  arc  well  adapted  to  grazing 
and  fruit  growing.  Coal  is  abundant.  Iron 
ore  has  been  found  in  large  quantities,  but  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  toward  developing 
it.  Timber,  such  as  oak,  poplar,  chestnut, 
walnut,  hickory,  etc.,  is  plentiful.  Fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  raised,  but  were  an  entire  failure 
last  year,  owing  to  severe  freezes.  We  have  a 
good,  free  school  system,  good  school  houses 
and  good  churches.  Our  high  school  building 
is  situated  at  Phillipi,  the  county  seat.  We 
have  good  watei-.  Land  is  worth  from  S3  to  S25 
per  acre,  according  to  location.  A  great  many 
potatoes  are  raised,  which  find  a  ready  market 
at  from  SI  to  S1.20  per  bushel.  Sheep  rais- 
ing pays  well;  good  sheep  bring  from  S4  to 
SIO.  The  winters  are  long  and  sometimes 
severe.  One  heavy  snow  fell  this  winter,  nine- 
teen inches  in  depth.  Farmers'  alliances  have 
been  organized  in  some  parts  of  the  county. 
Farm  laborers  receive  50  to  "5  cents  per  day  ; 
carpenters,  SI  to  31.25.  H.G.J. 
Meadoiuville,  W.  Va. 

From  Coi^orado.— Potatoes  are  a  hard  crop 
to  raise  here,  unless  a  person  is  up  to  his  mark. 
I  suppose  you  are  all  aware  that  we  farm  here 
by  irrigation.  Potatoes  have  to  be  irrigated  to 
start  them  up,  and  if  the  ground  gets  too  wet, 
the  potato  set  rots.  If  allowed  to  go  too  long 
without  water  after  the  potatoes  begin  to 
form,  it  stunts  the  potato,  and  by  watering 
forms  another  potato  on  the  former  one,  and 
so  on  till  perhaps  three  or  four  potatoes  cling 
to  one  potato.  If  too  much  water  is  used,  the 
potato  becomes  watery.  But  a  potato  field, 
properly  irrigated,  will  turn  out  a  large  crop 
of  good,  uniform  potatoes.  I  have  known  one 
acre  to  yield  51,000  pounds  of  good,  marketable 
potatoes.  I  have  seen  a  potato  that  weighed 
twelve  pounds  and  one  ounce,  and  I  have 
raised  many  that  weighed  from  two  to  six 
pounds.  C.  M.  R. 

Parachute,  Colo. 

From  Missouki.— Clay  county  has  a  popula- 
tion of  19,856;  Liberty,  the  county  seat,  has 
about  3,200.  Three  railroads  run  through  our 
county.  This  county  has  great  educational 
advantages— William  Jewell  college,  at 
Liberty,  which  has  about  250  students,  and  the 
Liberty  Female  College.  Our  principal  farm 
products  are  corn,  wheat,  hay,  oats  and 
potatoes.  All  kinds  of  grain  and  feed  are 
high,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  is  very  low, 
especially  hogs.  We  had  a  very  mild  winter 
here,  and  winter  wheat  looks  promising, 
although  it  is  thought  the  Hessian  fly  has  done 
considerable  damage  in  some  places.  Farm 
hands  get  S15  to  S20  per  month  and  board.  The 
farmers'  alliances  are  well  organized  here,  and 
they  elected  a  farmer  to  represent  them  in  the 
legislature.  Land  ranges  in  price  from  815  to 
SoO  per  acre,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements. This  is  a  very  good  fruit  country, 
especially  for  apples.  All  kinds  of  berries  do 
well,  also  grapes.  We  have  good  markets.  We 
are  only  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  south-west— Kansas  City. 
Our  drawbacks  are  high  rents  and  bad  roads 
generally.  J-  W.  M. 

Missouri  City,  Mo. 

From  Illinois.— Adams  county  is  adapted 
to  the  various  agricultural  products  that  are 
raised  in  this  latitude.  We  have  a  subsoil  that 
is  equal  to  any  and  surpassed  by  no  other  sec- 
tion of  country;  nevertheless  the  farmers  gen- 
erally keep  the  thin  spots  up  by  manuring 
and  clovering.  No  soil  can  keep  its  virgin 
strength  with  constant  cropping,  which  of 
necessity  saps  a  certain  amount  of  fertility  of 
every  crop  grown  thereon.  This  climate  Is 
more  partial  to  the  small  grains,  namely : 
Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  corn.  In  the  last  five 
years  gardening  and  fruit  culture  have  been 
great  industries  and  large  profits  have  been 
derived  therefrom.  The  future  promises 
greater  results  than  ever.  The  farmer,  slowly 
but  surely,  is  getting  his  eyes  open  to  the  fact 
that  it  pays  to  devote^  some  attention  to  the 
lesser  sorts  of  fruits,  especially  the  berry 
variety.  A  man  with  an  eye  to  economy  can 
undoubtedly  see  the  many  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  raisingand  canning  hisown  fruits, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  revenue  brought  In 
from  any  marketable  surplus  that  could 
easily  be  grown.  J.  C.  B. 

Richfield,  III. 

From  Northern  California.— Cottonwood 
valley  has  an  elevation  of  500  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  It  is  drained  by  Cottonwood  creek, 
which  is  fifty  miles  long.  It  rises  in  the 
Coast  Range  mountains,  flows  east,  forming 
the  county  line  between  Shasta  and  Tehama 
counties  and  empties  into  the  Sacramento 
river.  Twenty  ear  loads  of  young  fruit  trees 
have  been  set  out  in  this  valley  in  the  last 
four  months,  and  the  season  for  planting  or- 
chards will  continue  through  this  month  of 
March.  The  winter  season  here  is  similar  to 
spring  in  the  eastern  states.  The  thermom- 
eter never  goes  lower  than  24'  above  zero. 
Green  grass  is  everywhere.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  feed  on  the  ranges  the  year 
round  without  shelter  or  attention.  Many 
orchard  trees  are  in  bloom  ;  also  the  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  manzauitas,  which  resemble  rose 
bushes  in  full  bloom.  Twenty  inches  of  rain 
have  fallen  so  far  this  season,  or  just  halt  the 
annual  average,  hence  twenty  inches  more 
may  reasonably  be  expected.  Kern  county,  in 
the  south  end  of  this  state,  has  only  an  annual 
average  rainfall  of  four  inches,  hence  they  re- 


sort to  irrigation.  Crops  in  C'littonwuod  valley 
have  never  failed,  and  owing  toour  abundance 
of  rain,  probably  never  will.  M.  G. 

Cottomvood,  Cal. 


From  Southern  Oregon.— Until  one  has  seen 
Oregon  in  early  spring,  he  is  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  fullest  possibilities  of  wild  flower 
eiTects.  Spring  beauties,  buttercups,  deers' 
tongues,  cats'  ears,  reg-dogwood,  honeysuckle, 
Henderson  iris,  ceanothus,  Oregon  grape  and  a 
host  of  others  follow  in  rapid  succession.  Old 
wheat  is  nearly  all  gone,  as  last  year's  crop 
was  light.  Seventy-five  cents  per  bushel  is 
asked  and  obtained  for  good  wheat ;  oats,  60 
cents;  corn,  50  to  60  cents;  apples,  60  cents  to 
SI  per  bushel ;  eggs,  15 cents  per  dozen  ;  butter, 
25  cents  per  pound  ;  horses,  from  S75  to  S125  for 
good  ones  ;  cows,  from  S20  to  330  ;  hogs,  2)^  to  3 
cents  for  stockers;  stock  cattle  are  low,  but 
advancing  as  the  grass  grows  ;  bacon,  10  to  123^ 
cents  per  pound;  sugar,  7>^  to  9  cents.  There 
is  a  vast  fund  of  reliable,  official  literature 
descriptive  of  every  county  west  of  the 
Rockies.  Any  county  official  will  gladly 
furnish  it  if  sufficient  postage  is  enclosed. 
Land  is  not  high  here,  except  near  town.  A 
few  miles  from  the  railroad  good  land  can  be 
had  at  from  SIO  to  S20  per  acre.  A  few  small 
foot-hill  claims  can  yet  be  secured,  but  one 
shOLild  have  a  year's  living  ahead  to  open  one 
of  these.  We  have  room  for  many  people.  We 
have  tooffer  a  mild,  equable  climate,good  lands 
at  fair  prices,  fair  markets  at  some  time  during 
the  j'ear  for  farm  crops,  fair  school  and  church 
privileges  and  a  cordial  welcome.  If  you 
want  the  earth  for  "two  bits,"  stay  where  you 
are.  It  takes  work  here  to  run  a  farm,  as  well 
as  money  to  buy  it.  The  day  for  getting  a  big 
farm  from  Uncle  Sam  is  gone.  You  may  get  a 
small  one  well  adapted  to  fruit  growing  and 
poultry  raising.  These  will  all  be  taken  very 
soon.  s.  M. 

Spikenard,  Oregon. 


From  Nebraska.  —  Work  was  commenced 
here  last  November  on  what  is  to  be  the  largest 
beet  sugar  factory  in  the  world,  costing,  I  be- 
lieve, 5750,000.  It  will  be  completed  about  the 
first  of  October,  ready  for  this  year's  crop  of 
beets.  The  Oxnard  company  furnish  for  the 
use  of  farmers  all  the  latest  machinery  needed 
in  raising  beets,  also  the  beet  seed.  The  latter 
the  farmer  pays  for,  but  as  it  is  sold  for  less 
than  wholesale  prices  charged  for  beets,  he 
ought  not  to  grumble.  I  see  in  our  late  paper 
that  four  car-loads  of  sugar  beet  seed  for  use 
here  are  now  en  route  from  Germany.  A  crop 
of  sugar  beets  yields  from  ten  to  twenty  tons 
per  acre,  according  to  the  year.  They  are 
worth,  delivered  at  the  factory,  from  S3.50  to  f5 
per  ton,  according  to  the  amount  of  sugar  the 
beets  contain.  Impioved  land  in  this  vicinity 
sells  for  from  S15  to  S40  per  acre,  according  to 
quality  and  distance  from  the  city.  Lands 
near  the  factory  are  said  to  be  renting  for  from 
$4toS6  per  acre.  It  will  be  largely  an  exper- 
iment with  us  this  year,  but  for  farmers  with 
large  families  who  take  hold  of  it,  it  cannot 
help  being  a  success,  as  the  work  is  light,  and 
a  large  part  of  it  can  be  done  by  children.  The 
soil  here  is  adapted  to  raising  all  kinds  of 
garden  produce,  and  it  is  said  by  experts  who 
have  made  tests  of  the  soil  that  it  is  better 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  than  any 
part  of  the  state.  Of  course,  no  one  can  make 
a  success  of  raising  beets  without  hard  work, 
no  more  than  they  can  in  market  gardening. 
I  never  knew  a  successful  gardener  who  was  a 
lazy  man,  but  I  have  known  general  farmers  to 
"get  along"  who  milked  their  cows  when  they 
thought  of  it,  and  moved  their  stables  instead 
of  cleaning  them.  But  do  you  suppose  these 
men  will  raise  beets?  Not  they;  business 
would  take  them  to  town  before  they  were 
through  with  one  row.  But  generally  speak- 
ing, our  farmers  are  glad  to  diversify  their 
crops,  and  I  think  our  new  enterprise  will 
furnish  a  good  living  for  many  who  have  only 
aioney  to  buy  a  few  acres  and  desire  a  sure 
market  for  what  they  may  raise. 

Norfolk,  Neb.  Mrs.  L.  A.  T. 

From  Virginia.— Pulaski  county  is  situated 
in  south-western  Virginia.  It  is  nearly  en- 
circled by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  are 
broken  at  several  points  to  let  the  rapidly- 
flowing  New  river  pass  on  to  the  great  Ka- 
nawha. It  is  a  very  small  county,  but  abounds 
in  wealth.  One  can  stand  on  the  dome  of  the 
court-house,  at  Newbern,  the  county  seat,  and 
almost  follow  the  boundary  lines  on  top  of  the 
mountains  that  separate  it  from  the  adjoining 
counties.  Newbern  is  situated  near  the  center 
of  the  county,  on  a  slight  elevation,  from 
which  point  the  county  presents  itself  to  the 
eye  as  a  large  basin.  It  is  well  watered  by  New 
river  and  its  tributaries.  Most  every  farm  is 
supplied  with  springs  of  pure  water.  The 
famous  alum  springs  are  situated  in  this 
county.  It  is  a  fine  grass  and  grain  producing 
county,  and  the  southern  portion  produces  a 
high  grade  of  smoking  and  manufacturing 
tobacco.  The  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
that  enjoy  the  tall  clover,  timothy  and  orchard 
grass,  are  thoroughbred  and  high  grade.  The 
Percherou  horse,  the  Shorthorn  steer,  the 
Southdown  sheep  and  the  Poland  China  hog 
have  long  since  forbid  the  native  scrub  to 
cross  over  the  mountains  into  their  fields. 
Dublin  is  the  banner  depot  in  south-west 
Virginia  for  stock  shipping.  A  great  many  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  hogs  are  shipped  from  this  point. 
The  cattle,  sheep  and  lambs  are  mostly  shipped 
to  New  York  City.  Cattle  are  not  paying  so 
well  now,  and  the  farmers  are  engaging  in  the 
sheep  industry.  Lambs  are  sold  for  five  and 
six  cents  a  pound  when  five  months  old,  and 


they  weigh  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds 
gross.  The  mouutainssurrounding  this  county 
are  covered  witli  magnificent  trees  of  various 
kinds,  suitable  for  building  purposes,  and  be- 
neath the  soil  on  those  mountains  .are  iron, 
zinc  and  coal  that  are  being  dug  from  their 
beds,  where  for  ages  they  have  rested  un- 
di.sturbed.  Our  mountains  are  proving  more 
valuable  than  our  valleys.  Northern  cap- 
italists are  investing  heavily  and  putting  up 
furnaces  and  working  the  raw  material  in  our 
own  county.  Our  people  are  kind  and  social 
and  desirous  of  the  North  to  come  and  help  us 
make  this  a  great  country.  Our  taxes  are  not 
burdensome,  though  our  state  is  in  debt.  State 
tax  is  forty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  ; 
county  and  district  taxes  are  raised  according 
to  the  demand  ;  but  we  are  well  sujiplied  with 
new  school  houses,  which  will  lessen  our 
scliool  tax.  We  have  a  good  school  system. 
Our  population  is  12,790,  of  which  about  3,000 
are  colored.  The  personal  property  of  the 
county,  in  1890,  was  assessed  at  8974,643.  This 
county  is  2,000  feet  above  tide-water,  which 
insures  a  delightful  climate,  winter  and  sum- 
mer. T.  W.  C. 
finoivville,  Va. 


From  Arizona. —  We  certainly  have  the 
finest  winter  climate  in  the  known  world.  For 
consumptives  and  those  suflering  with  asthma 
or  rheumatism,  I  believe  it  is  a  sure  cure  if 
they  will  come  in  time.  Our  legislature  has 
just  passed  a  bill  exempting  from  all  taxation 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  any  party  or 
corporation  who  will  build  a  railroad  or  rail- 
roads in  Arizona.  Phoenix,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  between  6,000  and  7,000,  and  is 
beautifully  situated  one  and  one  half  miles 
from  the  Salt  river  and  thirty-four  miles  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  branch  road  running  to 
Phoenix  from  Maricopa  station.  We  have  no 
chills,  fever  or  malaria.  Our  air  is  dry  and 
pure,  and  the  surrounding  desert  helps  to  keep 
it  so  by  the  heat  .arising  daily  from  it.  Our 
summers  are  hot,  but  it  is  a  dry  heat,  not  that 
moist,  sufTocating  heat  I  used  to  experience 
back  East.  112'  here  corresponds  to  about  90' 
In  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Chicago.  There  are  no  sun-strokes  here. 
People  who  indulge  in  strong  drink  and  who 
are  always  under  the  influence  of  it,  some- 
times are  overcome  with  heat  when  they 
attempt  to  work  in  the  sun,  but  no  others. 
People  work  out  every  day  in  the  3'ear  without 
a  coat.  The  harvest  commences  May  15  and 
ends  July  4,  the  yield  being  10  to  25  sacks  of 
wheat  and  15  to  30  of  barley.  The  alfalfa  pro- 
duces from  one  to  two  tons  of  hay  peracre, 
and  often  gives  four  to  six  crops  per  season  ; 
the  first  crop  is  cut  in  April,  and  cutting  is 
continued  until  November  first,  and  I  have 
seen  the  farmers  cut  the  last  crop  in  Decem- 
ber. It  is  very  nutritious,  and  horses,  cattle 
and  hogs  keep  fat  on  it.  Our  fruit  is  going  to 
be  the  leading  industrj',  as  all  kinds  can  be 
raised  here.  The  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
pomegranate,  apricot,  nectarines,  quinces, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  loquat,  figs,  prunes, 
almonds,  dates  and  grapes  do  well.  This  is  the 
natural  home  of  the  grape,  fig,  pomegranate, 
pear,  peach,  apricot  and  date.  Many  acres  are 
being  planted  out  this  season  in  oranges. 
Nearly  all  of  our  fruits  mature  from  four  to 
six  weeks  earlier  than  they  do  in  California, 
which  gives  our  valley  quite  an  advantage. 
Our  hills  and  mountains  contain  gold  and 
silver.  Our  cattle  business  is  in  a  thriving 
condition,  and  the  ranges  are  full,  feeding  and 
fattening  on  alfilleria,  gramma  and  other 
grasses.  California  is  our  best  market.  Hun- 
dreds of  car-loads  of  hogs,  cattle  and  hay  are 
shipped  there  every  year.  The  water  for 
irrigation  is  taken  from  the  Salt  river  by 
canals,  the  principal  ones  being  the  Arizona, 
41  miles  long;  Grand,  22  miles;  Maricopa,  14; 
Salt  River  Valley,  18;  Tempe,  19;  Mesa,  9; 
Utah,  6;  Highland,  22  miles.  Our  schools  and 
buildings  are  our  pride,  and  are  second  to 
none.  We  have  good  teachers,  who  get  from 
865  to  $125  per  month  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  keep  teachers,  for  the  majority 
only  teach  one  or  two  terms  before  they  leave 
us  for  another  state— the  married  state.  Our 
churches  are  good,  substantial  buildings.  We 
have  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Christian,  Episcopal,  Catholic,  and  services 
are  often  held  by  other  denominations.  We 
never  have  snow  in  the  valley,  but  can  see  it 
on  the  distant  mountains.  We  have  rain 
often,  but  not  during  harvest ;  have  had  ice  on 
standing  water  a  few  nights,  one  eighth  to  one 
fourth  inch,  which  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
sun  comes  up.  The  prices  of  dry  goods, 
groceries,  etc.,  are  a  little  higher  than  in  the 
East.  Flour  S2.25  to  S3  per  160  pounds ;  sugar, 
best  granulated,  10  to  12  cents;  horses,  $25  to 
SloO ;  cows,  fi-om  825  to  8100.  Wages  of  common 
laborers,  $25  to  S35  per  month  ;  carpenters,  S3  to 
84..50  per  day;  bricklayers,  84  to  86;  servants, 
$20  to  $30  per  month,  and  scarce  at  that.  There 
is  no  government  land  near  Phoenix.  There 
are  parties  who  sell  relinquishments  1*  govern- 
ment land.  Lands  near  Phosnix  are  held  from 
$100  to  S2S0  per  acre.  Lands  four  to  fifteen 
miles  distant  range  from  $10  to  S50.  Good  land 
for  all  purposes  can  be  bought  for  820  to 825  per 
acre,  including  water.  This  is  the  country  for 
the  honey  bee,  as  they  are  at  work  every  day 
in  the  year,  making  delicious  honey  from 
alfalfa,  mesquite,  iron  wood  and  other  flowers, 
which  sells  for  A  No.  1  in  the  markets  of  the 
East.  We  have  a  variety  of  soil,  ranging  from 
the  black  adobe  to  the  finest  sandy  loam. 
Land  always  has  an  upward  tendency  in  all 
irrigating  countries,  as  people  do  not  have  to 
depend  on  rain  for  crops.  You  can  turn  on 
the  water  whenever  you  need  it,  and  can  raise 
twice  and  often  three  times  as  much  on  the 
same  land  as  you  can  back  East. 

Phoenix,  Arizona.  Mrs.  W.  E.  T. 

EARLY  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

C.  W.  Flick  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  wholesale 
dealers  in  southern  Fruits,  Vegetables,Apples, 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Berries,  Cabbage,  Butter, 
Eggs,  Corn,  Oats,  etc.  Write  us.  Consignments 
solicited. 

fmg\  W%  OAI  r  rARMSwortli$4.(ion.iin  for  Sl.im.nn, 
L  I  H  If  OrtUU  owing  to  crop  fiiilin-e.  tlif\t  in  good 
■  B  B  u\  seasons  raise  4(i  bushels  of  wlieat  and  80 
B  ■  "bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Descriptive  list  10 
cents.  Chas.  It.  WooUey,  Osborne,  Kansas. 
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VENUS. 

[On  the  picture  of  Venus,  recently  painted  by 
Mr.  Burne  Jones,  of  London. J 

Tallid  with  too  mnch  longing. 

White  with  passion  and  prayer. 
Goddess  of  lore  and  beauty, 

She  sits  in  the  picture  there- 
Sits,  with  her  dark  eyes  eeeting 

Something  more  subtle  still 
Than  the  old  delights  of  loving 

Her  measureless  days  to  fiil. 

She  has  loved  and  been  loved  so  often. 

In  the  long  immortal  years, 
That  she  tires  of  the  worn-out  rapture. 

Sickens  of  hopes  and  fears, 

Kor  joys  nor  sorrowstmove  her— 

Gone  is  her  ancient  pride, 
For  her  head  she  found  too  heavy 

The  crown  she  has  cast  aside. 

Clothed  in  her  scarlet  splendor. 

Bright  with  her  glory  of  hair, 
Sad  that  she  is  not  mortal— 

Eternally  sad  and  fair- 
longing  for  joys  she  knows  not, 

Athirst  with  a  vain  desire. 
There  she  sits  in  the  picture. 

Daughter  of  foam  and  fire. 
— iouise  Chaudler  Monllon,  ia  Ihe  AtheMBum. 


SISTEtJS,  BljT  SO  l\t 

BY  >t.\RY  TWOMBLY. 


lE  in  a  position  to  command  anything.  Mr. 
Cazenove  Is  only  in  a  position  to  paint  an 
order." 

Esther  bit  her  lip  and  did  not  reply. 

"1  am  afraid  you  do  not  appreciate  Mr. 
Alton,"  pursued  her  grandmother. 

"I  dislike  him,"  said  Esther. 

"I  am  sorry  for  that.  I  know  of  no  man  of 
whom  I  think  more  highly.  I  wonder  if  this 
Dr.  Ashmead  is  the  son  of  my  old  friend, 
Elinor  Pratt,  who  married  an  Ashmead,  of 
New  York.  If  so,  he  comes  of  excellent 
family.  What  is  he  like?  " 

"A  rather  handsome  man,  with  clear,  dark 
complexion,  rather  sad,  dark  eyes  that  have, 
at  the  same  time,  a  penetrative  quality  that  is 
almost  disconcerting." 

"So  had  his  mother.   Is  he  interesting?" 

"Yes,  with  the  easy,  ready,  agreeable  man- 
ner of  a  man  of  the  world." 

"I  will  Invite  him  here,  Esther." 

"You  must  wait  till  his  return,  grand- 
mamma ;  he  leaves  for  New  York  to-morrow. " 

"Did  yon  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Cazenove, 
Esther?" 

"Only  a  few  words  of  the  merest  common- 
place. Why  do  you  disapprove  of  him,  grand- 
mamma? Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  family,  or 
is  he  quite  unknown?" 

Madam  Relgnold  did  not  notice  the  Irony  in 
Esther's  voice  as  she  put  this  question,  and 
replied  quickly,  and  in  all  seriousness: 

"Not  at  all  unknown.   His  family  was  of 


"I  could  not  have  done  that,  Esther,  never," 
she  said.  "It  seemed  an  impossible  thing  for  a 
daughter  of  mine  to  do.  Remember  that, 
child,  and  let  it  guide  all  your  conduct.  I 
could  forgive  neither  child  nor  grandchild 
that  disgraced^er  family.  I  left  her  to  God  to 
deal  with.  You  know  how  she  was  punished." 

"Grandmother,"  cried  Esther,  her  face 
ablaze,  "how  can  you  range  God  on  the  side  of 
the  mere  worldly-made  distinctions  you  prize 
so  highly?  Circumstances,  not  God,  punished 
my  mother.  I  can  hear  no  more."  And  she 
rushed  from  the  room. 


Chapter  V. 


"Come  over  at  once,  Esther, 
of  you.  In  baste. 


I  am  much  in  need 
ArxT  Florence." 


Esther  hurried  over  and  found  Mrs.  "Bob" 
in  an  almost  hysterical  state  between  mirth 
and  consternation. 

"My  dear,"  she  cried.  "She  has  come  and  I 
don't  know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  her.  The 
poor  child  has  evidently  made  an  immense 
effort  to  get  herself  up  bravely  for  the  occa- 
sion with  the  result  that  she  looks  like  a 
fright.  I  must  get  her  something  to  wear  at 
once,  and  want  you  to  help  me  out ;  pray  go  to 
her." 

Esther  made  her  way  to  the  guest  chamber 
and  knocked.  The  door  was  partially  open 
and  she  saw  Almeda  nervously  beating  a 
tatoo  on  the  window-pane  as  she  gazed  won- 
deringly  up  and  down  the  broad,  beautiful  ex- 


Chapter  IV. 

I^STHEU  did 

not  tell  her 
grand- 
mother 
about  Mrs. 
"Bob"s"  in- 
vitation to 
Almeda 
P  o  o  r  e  to 
visit  her, 
and  this 
was  from 
n  o  deceit- 
ful impulse.  To  speak,  she  knew, 
would  only  precipitate  her  grand- 
mother's displeasure  without  altering 
one  whit  Mrs.  Bob's  intention. 

The  younger  and  the  older  Mrs. 
Reignolds  never  came  to  any  open 
breach  of  good-will ;  they  understood 
each  other  too  well  for  that.  When  the 
older  woman  put  forth  certain  opin- 
ions as  laws  to  be  obeyed,  the  younger 
one  never  took  the  trouble  to  oppose 
them  ;  she  merely  dissolved  them  in  an 
open  fire  of  railery,  and  then  did  as  her 
own  inclination  prompted.  Her  im- 
pulses were  apt  to  be  kindly,  though 
sometimes  unwise,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  her  favor  had  been  as  ca- 
pricious as  an  April  day.  But  for  all 
that  her  symi>athies  were  often  strong 
and  far-reaching,  and  her  generosity 
large.  Her  faults  arose  from  the  capri- 
ces of  one  over-favored  by  fortune. 

Esther  had  learned,  ere  this,  that  her 
grandmamma  did  not  approve  of  cer- 
tain persons  her  daughter-in-law  was 
fond  of  having  at  her  house,  and  one  of 
the  latest  of  these  was  Ralph  Cazenove. 
The  old  lady  brought  no  positive  charge 
against  the  young  man,  but  had  inti- 
mated to  her  granddaughter  that  she 
preferred  she  would  not  cultivate  his 
acquaintance.  The  latter  asked  no 
questions,  but  said  she  would  endeavor 
to  be  merely  civil  to  him  when  they 
met. 

"I  do  wish  your  Aunt  Florence  would 
be  more  choice  in  the  matter  of  her  ac- 
quaintances," began  Madam  Relgnold 
at  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

"I  don't  understand  why  you  think 
she  Isn't,  grandmamma,"  answered 
Esther.  "It  seems  to  me  she  is  gen- 
erally careful  to  have  only  interesting 
people  at  her  house." 

"Interesting  people!  But  one  like 
Florence  should  ask  for  and  get  more  than 
that.  A  man  may  be  interesting  in  some 
ways,  yet  be  as  poor  as  a  pauper.  A  man  may 
be  wealthy  as  Crcesus  and  lack  nothing  that 
can  make  him  interesting.  Florence  should 
demand  everything  in  the  men  she  admits  to 
her  house." 

me  that  is  what  she  does  de- 
One  meets  no  greater  variety 
She  can  afford  to  be  Independ- 
exclude  people  for  merely 
other  equally  meritrlcious 
reasons.  At  certain  houses  where  they  do 
that,  stupidity  is  apt  to  reign,  and  anyone  that 
Aunt  Florence  receives,  I  notice,  other  people 
are  glad  to  take  up." 

"Did  any  one  dine  with  you  last  evening  be- 
side your  aunt  and  uncle?  " 

"Oh,  j-es  ;  a  Dr.  Ashmead,  from  New  Y'ork, 
and  Mr.  Cazenove ;  and  as  we  were  about  to 
leave  table,  Mr.  Alton  dropped  in." 

"What  a  combination  todinee>i  famaile.  I 
can  imagine  what  Frank  Alton  thought  of  it." 

"So  could  we  all  from  the  attempt  he  made 
to  be  sarcastic  and  cavalier  in  manner." 

"Attempt?  Mr.  Alton  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
attempting  what  he  does  not  carry  out." 

"He  did  last  evening,  however,  for  he  under- 
took to  patronize  Mr.  Cazenove,  and  made  a 
very  bad  failure." 
"My  dear  child,  what  nonsense  I  Mr.  Alton 


"It  seems  to 
mand  and  get. 
anywhere  else, 
ent  and  not 
mercenary  or 


old,  excellent  stock— French  Huguenots— like 
the  Fanenils  and  Bawdoins  and  others,  than 
whom  none  were  better.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  how  it  happened  that  in  the  last  gener- 
ation or  two  they  seem  to  have  dwindled  out, 
disappeared." 

"Thank  you  for  telling  me  this,  grand- 
mamma. I  find  him  a  very  interesting  man. 
Now  I  feel  I  can  talk  with  him  without  fear  of 
contamination." 

Esther  had  eaten  very  little  that  morning, 
and  had  been  playing  with  her  cup  of  coffee 
the  last  few  minutes.  As  she  finished  speak- 
ing, she  rose  to  leave  the  table. 

"Esther?" 

"What  is  it,  grandmamma?" 
"Is  it  possible  you  are  mocking  me,  child?" 
"I  hope  that  will  never  happen,  grand- 
mamma." 

"If  you  think  me  hard  or  over-anxious, 
child,  think  of  your  mother." 

"I  often  do,  and  the  thought  is  painful, 
grandmamma." 

"How  much  more  so  must  it  be  to  me, 
Esther?" 

"I  dare  say,  grandmamma,  you  might  have 
made  it  all  so  different  had  you  condoned  her 
fault." 

A  cry  from  Madam  Reignold  made  Esther 
turn  to  see  her  grandmother  weeping ;  but  the 
lines  of  her  face  were  as  unyielding  as  ever. 


pause  of  Commonwealth  avenue.  A  staunch- 
looking  trunk,  in  a  half  unpacked  condition, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  handsomely  ap- 
pointed room.  On  hearing  the  knock,  Almeda 
gave  a  start,  turned  hastily  around  and  gazed 
bewilderingly  at  Esther. 

"Is  it  possible  you  don't  know  me,  Esther, 
Almeda?" 

"Lud  a  mercy  !  I  don't  b'lieve  I  ever  should 
if  I'd  met  you  on  the  street.  How  you've 
changed,"  saying  which  Almeda  dropped  into 
the  nearest  chair  as  if  quite  overcome. 

Esther  went  over  and  kissed  her.  "I  sup- 
pose I  have  changed.  I  have  grown,  and  so 
h»ve  you,  Almeda,  oh,  so  much  ;  but  I  should 
have  known  you  anywhere." 

"That's  what  everyone  says,  that  I  haven't 
changed  in  looks,  only  grown;  but  you,  my, 
how  you've  changed.  Why,  your  face  has 
grown  longer  and  fulled  out,  an' you've  got  a 
strange  look  in  your  face." 

"But  I  don't  intend  it  shall  remain  strange 
to  you,  Almeda,"  said  Esther,  smiling  into  the 
younger  girl's  eyes.  "I  mean  to  do  all  I  can  to 
make  you  feel  at  home  while  you  care  to  stay 
here." 

"I'm  sure  that's  real  kind  o'  you,  Esther,  an' 
I  don't  blame  you  one  mite  for  the  horrid 
letter  I  had  from  yonr  stingy,  stuck-up,  old 
grandmother.  Oh,  I  beg  yer  pardon— as 
Esther  winced— I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  yer 


f eelin's ;  it's  only  natural  you  should  have 
some  f eelin'  for  her,  1  s'pose.  But  the  minit  I 
got  that  note  from  yer  aunt  I  made  up  my 
mind  you  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  sendin'  it. 
I  made  up  my  mind  right  off  I'd  come,  if  only 
out  o'  spite.  But  now  that  I'm  here  I  don't 
know  as  1  want  to  stay.  I  don't  seem  to  like 
Boston  much ;  seems  as  if  you  never  could 
make  free  with  nothin'  or  nobody." 

"Oh,  you'll  get  over  all  that,"  said  Esther 
with  reassuring  good  humor.  "The  city  does, 
no  doubt,  look  large  and  strange  to  you  just 
now,  but  you'll  get  used  to  it,  and  the  people 
yon  will  find  just  as  warm-hearted  as  any  you 
ever  saw,  after  you  know  them." 

"Oh,  I  don't  doubt  it;  your  aunt  seems's  if 
she  wanted  to  be  as  kind  as  ever  was,  but  all 
the  time  there's  a  kind  o'  stand-off  about  her 
kindness.  Things  are  splendid  here,  but 
seems  as  if  they  never  could  be  homesy.  Hon- 
est, now,  Esther,  do  you  feel  at  home  ?" 

"Why,  you  silly  child,"  laughed  Esther,  "of 
course  I  do ;  it  is  all  in  use.  Y"ou'd  get  used  to 
it  in  a  very  short  time.  And  now,  Almeda, 
unpack  your  things  and  let  me  see  ihem.  I 
know  how  it  is  in  the  country,  jou  know,  and 
of  course  there  are  things  you  couldn't  have 
got  ten  before  you  came  here.  I  have  a  host  of 
stuff  that  I  can  just  as  well  share  with  you, 
and  anything  else  you  may  want  we  can 
have  made  right  away." 

"Verj'  well,"  said  Almeda,  rising  with 
alacrity,  shaking  out  her  skirts  and  wheeling 
round  and  round  for  Esther's  inspec- 
tion. "We've  improved  some  in  style 
np  to  Ridgeville  since  you  left,  don't 
you  think  so,  Esther?  We've  got  a 
new  dressmaker  up  there  and  all  she 
wants  is  the  right  sort  o'  goods  to  get 
things  up  about  as  fetchin'  as  they 
make  'em.  .  What  do  you  think  o' 
this?  "  she  asked,  displaying  the  woolen 
gown  she  wore,  a  pale  heliotrope  shade 
from  which  yards  upon  yards  of  nar- 
row ribbon  depended,  bowed,  looped 
and  streaming  in  divers  directions. 

Esther  evaded  the  expected  reply,  and 
looking  at  the  glowfngly  fair  face  of  the 
girl  said:  "Y'ou  look  very  pretty  in  it, 
Almeda,  only  I  ought  to  tell  you  that 
according  to  citj'  standards,  it  is  not 
the  proper  thing  to  travel  in  ;  it  is  too 
light  in  color  and  entirely  too  dressily 
trimmed." 

".\11  right,  you  ought  to  know,  of 
course  ;  I'll  put  myself  in  j'our  hands  as 
far  as  dress  goes,"  acquiesced  Almeda, 
who,  won  by  Esther's  familiar  manner 
of  approach,  made  up  her  mind  at  once 
to  be  amiable.  Then  they  fell  to  un- 
packing the  trunk  together,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Esther  had 
taken  an  inventory  of  Almeda's  belong- 
ings and  decided  upon  the  needful 
things  she  must  have.  Then  she  hast- 
ened home  to  acquaint  Madam  Reign- 
old with  what  had  happened.  Con- 
sternation sat  upon  that  lady's  counte- 
nance when  she  heard  the  story.  Then 
she  summoned  all  her  dignity  while 
she  spoke.  "I  do  not  hold  you  ac- 
countable for  this,  Esther;  you  tell  me 
you  did  notsuggest  it  by  word  or  even 
thought;  that  is  sufficient.  Under  the 
circumstances,  past  and  present,  it 
would  not  be  the  conduct  of  a  lady 
should  3  0u  ignore  the  girl.  You  have 
my  permission  to  go  to  your  Aunt 
Florence's  and  be  civil  to  her,  but  in  no 
way  be  responsible  for  bringing  her 
into  public  view.  Should  Florence 
carry  her  jocose- vogary  so  far  as  that, 
on  lier  alone  let  the  odium  rest.  1  re- 
gret to  use  such  a  word,  but  the  action 
is  odious.  For  my  part  I  keep  to  the 
stand  I  have  first  taken  ;  the  girl  does 
not  cross  my  threshold." 

Esther  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfied 
v,ith  this  arrangement  and  thankful 
that  her  grandmother's  wrath  was  un- 
der sufficient  control  to  allow  her  to 
treat  Almeda  with  proper  courtesy. 
Left  to  herself  she  never  would  have 
longed  for  Almeda's  society  to  the  ex- 
tent of  asking  her  to  town.  Whatever 
intimacy  had  ever  existed  between 
them  had  been  a  matter>of  chance,  not  choice. 
No  two  girls  could  be  more  different!  if  temper- 
ament or  tastes.  Left  to  the  freedom  of  com- 
mon choice,  no  law  of  gravitation  would  ever 
have  drawn  them  into  close  intimacy.  And 
yet  Esther  would  have  done  anything  in  her 
power  to  make  Almeda  happy  or  in  any  way 
further  her  interests. 

After  luncheon  Esther  took  Almeda  down 
town  shopping.  It  was  the  season  for  shop- 
ping and  everybody  seemed  to  be  out.  The 
crowds  on  Washington  street  and  the  crush  in 
all  the  big  dry  goods  stores  quite  suited  Al- 
meda. She  said  it  seemed  to  her  as  good  as 
Fourth  of  July.  In  the  afternoon  Esther  took 
her  own  little  pony  phjeton  and  drove  her  out 
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of  town,  through  Longwood  and  Brookllne, 
and  home  again  by  Cambridge.  Almeda  was 
delighted.  That  country  places  could  be  like 
these,  with  splendid  houses  and  grounds,  was 
a  revelation  to  her.  Harvard  college  be- 
wildered her.  Why  a  college  should  want  so 
many  different  buildings  belonging  to  It  she 
could  not  understand,  and  Esther  finally  gave 
up  trying  to  enlighten  her.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  discover  that  Almeda's  feelings  and 
ambition,  or  rather,  desire,  were  a  long  way 
ahead  of  her  pei'ceptions.  They  drove  down 
Beacon  street  on  returning  home,  and  as  tliey 
passed  the  Somerset  club,  halt  a  dozen  young 
men  were  descending  ijs  broad  steps.  Simul- 
taneously they  lifted  their  hats  at  Esther's 
slight  recognition. 

"Ain't  they  agonizingly  polite,  though." 

"Not  at  all,  the  merest  common  courtesy, 
no  more." 

"I  don't  know  as  I  should  like  it  to  have  to 
be  on  the  watch  to  do  the  right  thing  all  the 
time.  I  like  free  and  easy  better.  Two  of  'em 
were  good-lookln'  though.  But  I  can  show 
you  the  picture  of  a  better  looking  fellow  than 
either  of  'em  to-night,  and  there's  a  mighty 
cute  little  story  connected  with  it,  too.  Here 
we  be,  home  again.  I've  had  an  awful  nice 
time,  Esther." 

Esther  dined  with  them  that  evening  and 
Almeda  was  thankful.  She  began  to  feel 
very  nervous  as  the  dinner  hour  drew  nigh 
and  finally  confided  to  Esther  that  it  made 
her  nervous  enough  to  be  alone  with  her  aunt, 
but  it  Just  put  her  on  "plus  and  needles"  to 
look  up  and  find  her  uncle's  eyes  fixed  on  her. 
.\ftor  dinner  two  or  three  gentlemen  dropped 
in  and  Almeda's  interest  revived  at  once.  But 
when  they  essayed  to  make  talk  with  her,  in 
llie  bright, l)rier,touch-and-gomannerof  their 
kind,  Almeda  grew  suddenly  disconcerted  and 
could  not  speak  at  all,  except  in  monosylla- 
bles. 

"Esther,"  she  said,  after  the  company  had 
gone  and  the  two  girls  were  alone  for  a  mo- 
lueiit  in  .\lmeda's  room,  "how  long  do  you 
s'pose  it  would  take  metoget  used  to  the  ways 
f>f  talking  the  folks  round  here  have  7  I  mean 
;vll  that  stuff  they  talk  about  so  smart,  back 
and  forth,  and  never  seem  to  stop  a  minute  to 
think  about." 

"I  can't  possibly  tell  you  that,  Almeda," 
said  Esther  a  little  confusedly.  "You  know, 
of  course,  that  different  classes  and_  sets 
of  people  have  different  Interests,  and  so 
are  brought  up  to  think  and  talk  about  dif- 
ferent thiugs.  They  hear  and  see  the  things 
that  the  people  about  them  are  interested  in 
from  their  very  childhood,  and  so  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  variety  of  things  grow  upon  them  in- 
sensibly, almost." 

"But  you  didn't  hear  and  see  anymore  in 
your  childhood  than  I  did,  yet  you  seem  to 
have  got  the  hang  of  everything  as  well  as  any 
of  'em.  "Was  it  at  school  you  learned  all 
about  everything  ?" 

"Xot  wholly.  Schools  do  a  great  deal  for 
people,  but  I  think  a  great  many  people  over- 
rate what  schools  can  do.  People  may  go  a 
long  time  to  school  and  learn  all  the  rules  in 
the  text  books  and  how  to  apply  them,  but  if 
they  go  on  living  among  uncultured  people, 
they  break  those  rules  in  their  speech  every 
hour  in  the  day.  Use  and  example  are  of  much 
more  value  than  precept  in  all  the  intercourse 
of  daily  life,  and  in  the  private  schools  my 
grandmamma  kept  me  at  I  had  double  ad- 
vantages every  way.  You  see,  I  was  in  my 
fifteenth  year  when  I  left  Ridgeville.  I  am 
twenty  now  and  I  have  only  entered  society 
this  winter." 

"How  did  you  feel  when  you  first  came  to 
your  grandmother's,  awfully  queer  and  as  If 
you'd  never  get  used  to  the  people  and  things, 
and  wanting  to  awfully  bad  all  the  time  ?" 

"Xot  exactly  that  way.  They  were  all  so 
overjoyed  to  find  me,  and  as  if  tliey  couldn't 
do  enough  for  me,  that  I  could  not  possibly 
ft';  l  strange  ;  and  then  something  in  myself,  I 
can't  quite  tell  you  wliat  or  why,  made  me 
feel  that  I  had  got  back  to  something  I  had 
always  wanted,  dreamed  of,  belonged  to  and 
loolc  to  naturally." 

"That's  about  the  same  as  telling  me  I  don't 
belong  here,  which  is  true  In  one  way,  for  I 
ain't  related  to  the  people  ;  but  wlien  it  comes 
10  fine  feeirn's  Iguess  I  ain't  second  to  none  of 
■cm,  even  if  I  can't  sling  off  words  as  easy  as 
■^ora-e."  ' 

"Has  anyone  tried  In  any  way  to  belittleyou, 
Almeda?" 

"Xo,  but  then— well— no  matter ;  nobody  can 
make  me  feel  I  ain't  just  as  good  as  anybody 
here,  that's  all." 

"I'm  vei-y  sure  no  one  here  is  likely  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  not,"  said  Esther. 

"Oh,  people  can  think  and  look  lots  o' 
things  they  don't  say.  I  just  come  to  see  and 
satisfy  myself,  that's  all.  My  day  will  come 
some  time,  somehow."  Then  Almeda's  mood 
changed  suddenly.  She  took  from  her  pocket 
asraall  case,openedit  andhanding  itto Esther 
asked :    "What  do  j'on  think  of  him  ?" 

"Very  good-looking." 

"Ain't  he,  though.  I  have  got  to  see  the 
Boston  man  that  takes  the  shine  out  of  him." 

"I  hope  you  never  may— that  is  if  you  are 
entirely  satisfied  with  him." 

Almeda  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I  don't 
linow  whether  I  am  or  not,  haven't  made  up 
my  mind,  although  he  has  asked  me  to  make 
up  my  mind  three  different  times." 

"Who  is  he  and  what  is  his  name?"  asked 
Esther,  not  knowing  what  to  say  in  answer  to 
Almeda's  revelations. 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  his  name  Is  Horace 
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Stanwood,  and  In  the  second  place,  his  father 
keeps  the  big,  new  grocery  store  up  to  Center- 
ville;  you  know  where  that  is,  about  twenty 
miles  from  our  place.  His  father  is  very  well 
off,  or  as  the  old  folks  up  there  say,  'a  mighty 
fore-handed  man,' and  he  has  an  uncle  with 
no  children  of  his  own  that  they  say  will 
make  him  his  lielr." 

"All  that  is  very  nice  and  promising,  pro- 
vided Horace  Stanwood  himself  satisfies  you," 
said  Esther. 

"Well,  he  does  as  far  as  he's  got,  but  I 
wouldn't  bind  myself  for  anything,  not  yet." 

"I  don't  wonder  at  that,  Almeda;  you  are 
very  young." 

"That  ain't  it;  I  want  to  wait  and  see  If 
somebody  comes  along  that  seems  more  than 
he  does.  I  wish  I  had  your  chance  to  see  ever 
so  many  people  and  all  sorts  of  things  before  I 
see  Horace  again.  Have  you  seen  anyone  you 
care  for  more  than  another,  Esther  ?" 

"Why,  that  is  an  impossible  question  to 
answer,  Almeda,"  said  Esther,  reddening  like 
a  blush  rose.  "There  are  so  many  people  that 
I  care  for  in  different  ways." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  understand;  there  are  so  many, 
and  you  don't  want  to  be  as  honest  with  me  as  I 
am  with  you.  But  no  matter,  maybe  I  can  see 
for  myself;  I'm  not  dull  in  reading  people. 
First  time  Horace  and  I  met  was  at  the  county 
fair.  It  was  a  case  of  first  sight  with  htm. 
Good-night,  Esther,  if  you  must  go.  I'll  be 
lonesome  without  you,  so  I'll  go  to  bed  and 
dream  of  what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth." 
[To  be  continued.] 


ARTIFICIAL  HATCHING  IN  EGYPT. 

The  U.  S.  consul-general  in  Egypt,  in  a  re- 
port recently  publislied,  describes  the  system 
of  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat,  pursued  In 
that  country  from  time  immemorial,  and  still 
in  active  operation.  One  establishment  vis- 
ited by  the  consul-general  was  wholly  con- 
structed of  sun-dried  bricks,  mortar  and 
earth.  It  was  70  feet  long,  60  feet  wide  and  16 
feet  high,  and  was  provided  with  twelve  com- 
partments or  incubators,  each  capable  of 
hatching  7,500  eggs,  or  altogether  90,000  at  one 
time.  The  season  begins  in  march  and  lasts 
until  May,  and  three  batches  of  eggs  are 
hatched  in  this  time,  each  taking  an  average 
of  three  weeks.  The  fourth  week  is  given  to 
removing  the  cliickens,  and  preparing  the  in- 
cubators for  a  new  batch  of  eggs. 

The  number  of  eggs  treated  at  this  establish- 
ment in  a  single  season  was  therefore  270,000, 
from  which  2.34,000  chickens  are  usually  ob- 
tained. The  percentage  of  chickens  would  be 
greater,  but  the  eggs  are  in  some  instances 
procured  from  long  distances  and  in  large 
quantities,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  damage. 
The  price  of  eggs  is  2)^  d  per  dozen,  and 
chickens  just  issued  from  the  shell  are  sold  at 
7>^  d  per  dozen.  The  loss  of  chickens  after  in- 
cubation is  comparatively  small.  The  whole 
staff  of  the  place  is  a  man  and  a  boy,  who 
keep  up  the  fires  to  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  98'  F.,  arrange  the  eggs,  move  them  four 
or  five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  look 
after  the  chickens  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
buyers.  The  number  of  chickens  hatched  In 
this  manner  throughout  Egypt  is  estimated  at 
75,000,000,  and  would,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, require  1,500,000  mothers. 


Reliable  statistics  show  that  the  percent- 
age of  insanity  among  farmers'  wives  is 
greater  than  in  anj'  other  classes.  The  ex- 
planation is  they  work  too  hard,  are  left  alone 
too  much  and  have  too  little  chance  to  take 
recreation  and  enjoy  society. 


Mrs.  Salter,  a  nervous-looking  and  timid 
little  woman,  who  bosses  a  big  husband,  looks 
after  six  children,  and  does  her  own  house- 
work, is  the  mayor  of  Argonia,  Kan.,  and 
when  any  of  the  aldermen  get  to  be  sassy  or 
obstructive  she  just  walks  up  to  them,  asks  if 
they  "consider  themselves  gentlemen,"  and 
threatens  to  tell  their  wives  about  their  car- 
ryings on.  She'd  like  to  see  them  attempt  to 
override  one  of  her  vetoes. 
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educated  person  that  W9 

arc  the  people 

to  deal  with. 

We  know 

we  will  hear  from  you 

by  the  next  mail 

along  with  the  thousands 

who  "know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it.'*' 

Very  kindly  yours, 

WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MFG.  CO., 

MURRAY  BUILDING,  CINCINNATLO. 

Mention  this  paper  when  ron  write. 


WALL 

PAPER 


AT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

Beat  QiiaUty,  wltfaont  gold,       4c.  to  6c.  per  roll. 
Gold  paper,     •     .     .     •     .    8e.  "  lOc  " 
Finest  Embossed  paper,    •      15c.  "  80c.  " 

Samplefl  sent  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  of 
10c.  postaee.  COSO  FATEB  CO.,  &7  rifmoiitkflacc,CUcaga 

Knit  to  Fit. 

Ko  BuHclics  at  the  Heels,   \i)  Tortured  Toes. 
No  Wrinkles  Over  tlic  liistep. 


[Tratio  Mark.) 
Made  to  Conform  to  the  Shape  of  the  Foot, 
Save  darning;  the  big  toe,  hav- 
ing room  enough,  stays  inside  the 
stocking.    A  sure  relief  for  ingrow- 
ing nails,  corns  or  bunions. 

Made  in  all  qualities;  fast  black 
or  colors.    Men's  only  at  present, 
fn  _  ^>     •     Wp  will  mail  sample 

I  TV        Pair  "  "Kht 

J  **  ■■■  Cotton,  a.5c.:  Kiiie 

Cotton,  35c.;  Soft  Lisle. ."SOc.  Si'iiil  stamps 
or  postal  note.    Jlontiou  size  shoo  worn. 

WAUKENHOSECO.,^gn^^'it"'  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENT 

WANTED 

AGENTS  are  makl  ng 
FROM  $75to$150 
PER  MONTH. 

FARMERS  MAKE 
$200  TO  $500 

DURING  THE  WINTER 

TOADIES  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer. 
Ketail  price  only  $5.  Sample  to  those  desiring  aa 
agency  82.  Also  the  Celebrated  KEY-STONE 
\VBINOERS  at  manufacturers'  lowest  prices. 
We  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  Send  your 
address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 

LOVELL  WASHER  Co. tot  Huron  St.ERIE.PA. 

Mention  this  paper  "when  you  write. 


QENERAL 


B!GYCLESj 


'All 


ON  E.4SY 
PAYMENTS 

'No  eitrachargo. 
makes  new  or  2d  hand.  Lowest 


^prices  guaranteed.  Send  for  cata  and 
lave money. Bouee, Eaiard &  Co.,  o^iESt. Peoria, 111 


Barnes'  Foot  Power  MaohinerVi 

Workers  of  Wood  or  Metal, 

without  steam  power,  using' outfits  of  these 
Machines,  can  bid  lower,  and  save 
more  money  from  theirjohs,  than 
by  any  other  means  for  doing  their 
work.   Also  for 

iDdastrlal  Schools  or  Home  Tralnlo^. 

With  them  boys  can  acquire  jour- 
neymen's trades  before  they  "go 
forthemselves."  Price-List  Free. 
W.  F.  &  jrOHX  BARNES  CO„ 
No,  9IQ    Roby  St.,  Kockford,  111, 

Always  mention  this  paper. 


The  Westeek  Pearl  Co,  will  give  away  1000  or  more  first-clasa 
safety  bicycles  (boy's  or  pirl*8  style)  for  advertising  purpcses.  If 
you  want  one  on  very  easy  conditions,  without  one  cent  of  money 
for  it.    Address,  enclosing  S-centstan^p  for  particulars, 
WESTERN  PEARL  CO.,  808  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO,  IlL. 


UflCC    SAYS  SHE  CAMOT  SEE  HOW 
fffBrC   YOD  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 
,d|[n  Bays  a  $65.00  improTCd  Oxford  Singer 
viz  Sewing  Machine  ;  perfect  wortdng  reli- 
able, finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andheavy 
work,with  a  complete  Bet  of  the  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  (jnaranteed  for  G 
years.  Bay  direct  from  our  factory, and  gave  dealers 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
»  IIFQ.  COmPANY,  DEF'X  10^  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MONEY  MADE 

do  to  sell 

by  advertising^  newspapers,  so  a/ivertisera  say. 
How  did  they  do  It  1  Write  to  as  about  what  yon  have  to 
advertise,  and  we  "will  tell  yon  how  and  whether  NEWS 
PAPERS  are  likely  to  PAY^YOU-"  " 

J.  L.  STACK  &  CO.,  Advertising  Ag'ts, 

NATIONAL  GERHAN  AMER.    AT      Bllll  UIIIU 

ica;<  BANK  BUILDING,     Ola  rAUL|  nUnlli 


GOLD  PLATED 

WARRANTED  GENUINE. 

Don't  buy  a  common  looking  silver  watch, 
when  you  can  now  obtain  forthesmallsum 
of  $5.85  a  gennine  gold  plated,  hanling 
case,  full  engraved  watch jequal  111  appear- 
ance to  many  watchessold  by  retail  jewel- 
ersat  fromC25.00to$30.00.  Fitted  complete 
■with  our  own  special  ruby  jeweled,  extrA 
finely  finished  movement, celebrated  for  lis 
perfect  time  keeping  qualities  and  superb 
a^ipearance;  maeuificently  finlshied, 
highly  poli-sbed  pinions,  enamel  dial, 
Bpecially  tested,  adjusted  and  regu- 
lated so  SEto  give  perfect  results  aa 
afine  timelieeper.  In  carrj'iDg 
this  watch  you  have  the  credit 
of  carrying  a  Boiid  gold  watch, 
as  the  plating  process  Is  got 
down  BO  fine  now-a-days  that  It 
Ii  almostimposfiible  for  the  or- 
dinary observer  to  delect  the 
difference.     The  encraving  is 
juet  like  that  on  high  priced 
I  watches  and  comes  in  the  very 
1  lovelicfit  and  latest  ratterus. 
ISome  will  doubt  our  auility  to 
Iba  able  to  supply  such  a  watch 
lat  this  price,  and  to  convlnca 
lyon  thatwemeanjustwhatwa 
I  say,  we  make  the  following 
]  moat  extraordinary  offer  for 
the  next  SOdays. 

READ! 

Cat  thU  oot  and  send  It  with 
yonrorder,and  we  will  prompt- 
ly ship  the  watch  to  you  by  ex- 
press C.  O.  D.  with  Instructions 
to  theexpresssgenttoallowyoa 
to  examine  It  at  the  express 
ofl3ce.  If  on  examination  you  are 
convinced  that  It  Is  a  bargam, 

  paythe  agent  ^5.85  and  the  ei- 

press  charges  an4  itis  yours,  otherwise  you  pay  nothing  and  It  will 
oe  rettimed  at  oar  expense.  We  could  not  afford  to  make  euch  an 
offer  as  this  unless  we  were  confident  that  the  watch  will  not  only 
^l«5eyoa,butbc8Borprlse  toyou.  Thisprice  will  b^;  for  30  days  only* 

THE  NATIONAl  MFG.&  IMPORTING  CO. 
191  &  193  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Alentiou  this  paper. 
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THE  LITTLE  LOW  ROCKER. 
BY  E.  W.  P. 

One  sacred  thing  remains  to  me 

Of  all  the  vanished  past, 
I  bold  it  as  a  treasure  deat". 

By  memory's  dream  o'ei  cast, 
'Tis  the  little  low  rocker  where  mother  sat 

And  rocked  her  babies  to  and  fro, 
And  crooned  for  them  the  lullaby 

That  still  through  memory  floating  go. 

Devoid  of  paint,  with  many  a  scar. 

And  limbs  that  creak  with  age. 
Yet  backward  thoughts  will  linger  there. 

Tears  soil  the  written  page. 
For  the  little  rocker  where  mother  sat 

Starts  up  such  a  train  of  thought, 
There's  the  deep,  wooden  cradle  where  one  foot 
rests, 

While  the  hand  with  the  needle  wrought. 

And  the  old  spinning  wheel,  its  drooning 
sound 

Comes  down  through  all  the  years, 
And  the  shining  thread  it  used  to  spin, 

Is  seen  througii  a  gleam  of  tears. 
And  the  little  low  rocker  where  mother  sat, 

Is  a  link  'twixt  the  now  and  then. 
But  those  happy  days,  and  those  homely  joys, 

Can  never  come  back  again. 

Ah,  youth  went  past  with  flying  feet ! 

Far  over  the  hills  of  time, 
Ko  sight  uor  sound  comes  back  from  thee. 

Save  faithful  memor3-'s  oliime. 
But  the  little  low  rocker  vrhere  mother  sat, 

A  spell  o'er  me  can  cast, 
For  as  I  gaae  on  its  ancieni  form, 

Glad  scenes  arise  from  the  past. 

I  see  once  more  my  mothej's  form, 

The  sunshine  ou  her  haijf, 
I  hear  once  more  my  motijsr's  voice, 

In  music  or  in  prayer. 
And  the  little  low  rocket  where  my  mother 
sat. 

Creaks  aye  with  a  gladsffflo  sound. 
And  the  spinning-wheel  atlds  its  rythmical 
hum, 

In  a  jolly  musical  roun<!". 


FADS  AND  NO' -El.TIES. 

/^"^^  POONS. — "A  sj  ocn  collection  was 
^^^^^  made  by  a  XJaine  girl  while  on 
Ik  ^  a  tour  of  the  Old  World.  She 
endeavored  to  get  a  spoon  to 
represent  each  of  the  typical  nations,  and 
has  twenty-three  specimens  curiously  en- 
graven and  of  much  historical  and  artistic 
interest.  Egypt  contributes  two  spoons, 
one  bearing  a  palm  and  the  other  an 
obelisk.  From  Palestine  comes  a  spoon 
with  a  crusader's  cross  on  the  tip.  A  gold 
coin  forms  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  from  Tur- 
key, the  handle  of  which  bears  a  star  and 
crescent.  A  ring  is  attached  to  the  spoon 
from  Finland,  as  is  the  custom  in  that 
country.  Norway  contributes  the  queer- 
est one,  the  head  of  the  handle  being 
globular,  and  having  carved  on  it  four  faces 
with  four  eyes  between  them.  There  are 
spoons  from  Greece,  Tenice,  Rome,  Hol- 
land Germany,  Russia,  France,  Denmark, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Austria,  Sweden,  etc., 
each  marked  with  some  emblem  of  na- 
tional significance." 

The  same  "fad"  is  going  through  our 
own  country;  and  nearly  all  of  our  large 
cities  carry  spoons  with  the  name  of  the 
city  put  in  the  bowl  in  oxydized  letters. 
Then  specialties  have  sprung  up  all  over. 
There  is  the  "Witch  spoon,"  "Anneke 
Jans,"  "The  Pilgrim,"  "Knickerbocker," 
those  with  the  Indian  head,  and  a  great 
many  other  novelties — "Regard  spoons," 
"Congratulation;"  all  of  these  carry  one  of 
the  letters  in  the  handle.  In  the  search  for 
bridal  and  birthday  gifts,  surely  nothing 


BUKEAU-BOX. 

prettier  could  be  thought  of  than  these, 
and  as  the  cost  ranges  from  81.7.5  to  S2.50  a 
piece,  it  is  verj'  nice  to  club  together  and 
several  unite  in  tlie  purchase.  They  are 
far  more  lasting  and  substantial  than  the 
dust-gathering  articles  of  fancy  work,  etc., 


that  many  of  our  brides  get.  It  is  a  nice 
souvenir-  to  carry  home  from  a  visit,  too, 
to  add  one  by  one  a  spoon  to  your  collec- 
tion. One  always  spends  a  little  money 
foolishly  while  visiting  another  city,  and 
this  kind  of  foolishness  would  last  a  long 
time. 

BuKEAr  Box. — This  is  made  of  a 
large-sized  cigar-box  or  a  pound  marsh- 
mallow  tin  box.  Cut  of  thin  card 
board,  pieces  to  fit  the  inside,  and 
cover  with  a  layer  of  thin  cotton  and 
silk,  fasten  at  the  corners  and  slip  in  the 
box.  !Make  a  puff  of  silk,  which 
can  easily  be  sewn  to  the  cardboard  at  one 
edge  and  drawn  under  the  box  with  a 
thread  at  the  lower  edge.  The  top  can  be 
finished  with  a  pin-cushion  to  use  for 
jewelry.  A  strap  and  rosette  will  keep  the 
lid  from  falling  back.  Fasten  the  lid  to 
the  back  with  silk  loops,  and  place  a  ring 
in  the  middle  for  a  lift. 

Louise  Loxg  Christie. 

HOW  TO  ENLARGE  A  PICTURE. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  which 
seem  very  mysterious  and  difficult  to  ac- 
complish till  after  a  few  simple  words  of 
explanation.    Then  we 
wonder  why  we   never  , 
discovered  the  easy  solu-  i 
tion.    It  seems  strange  | 
that  any  one  who  has 
practiced  drawing  should 
not  soon  know  the  easiest 
and  most  exact  way  to 
enlarge  a  picture,  but  the 
fact  is,  many  young  art- 
ists do  not  find  out  this 
little  secret  till  after  they 
have   bothered  them- 
selves  greatly  and 
mourned  over  many  un- 
successful efforts. 

You  see  in  the  pretty 
outline  picture  a  charm- 
ing little  fellow  of  the 
"Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy"  style.  He  is  sitting 
in  a  willow  chair,  with  a 
cushion  behind  him, 
while  he  gazes  intently 
out  of  the  window.  The 
picture  is  three  inches 
wide  and  five  inches  long. 
I  have  divided  it  into 
square  inches.    Now  if 
you  wish  to  make  a  copy 
of  this  picture  twice  as 
large  as  the  original,  take 
a  piece  of  paper  of  suffi- 
cient  size  and  draw  a 
panel  six  inches  wide  and 
ten  inches  long,  and  then 
divide   it   into  squares 
measuring  t  w  o  inches 
each  way.    You  under- 
stand immediately  that 
as  the  original  picture  is  divided  into 
fifteen  squares,  so  your  copy  will  have 
also  fifteen  squares,    but   those  in  the 
copy  will  be  twice  as  wide  and  twice 
as  long  as  those  in  the  original.    I  already 
detect  myself  in  an  error.    I  spoke  of 
making  the  picture  "twice  as  large."  The 
fact  is  the  picture  will  be  four  times  as 
la»:ge!    But  you  comprehend  I  meant 
twice  as  wide  and  twice  as  long. 

Having  drawn  the  lines,  notice  in  the 
original  what  parts  of  the  picture  are 
where  the  lines  intersect.  The  upper 
right  hand  intersection  is  at  the  top  of  the 
nose  where  it  joins  the  forehead;  the  next 
below  is  near  the  arm  of  the  chair;  the 
next  at  the  child's  knee,  and  the 
lowest  on  his  slipper.  The  intersec- 
tions on  the  left  are,  the  top  one 
near  the  corner  of  the  cushion  ; 
next  near  the  upper  edge  of 
child's  sash;  the  next  near 
lower  edge  of  his  dress. 
Xow  remember  that  the  propor- 
tions must  harmo- 
nize.The  outline  of  the 
top  of  the  head  is  al- 
most across  the  mid- 
dle of  the  square  in 
which  it  is,  a  little  be- 
low the  middle;  make 
it  so  on  your  sketch. 
The  distance  from  the 

  back  of  the  head  to  the 

 forehead  takes  in 

about  two  thirds  of 
tlie  widtli  of  the  square.  The  hair 
hanging  down  behind  reaches  a  little  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  square,  and 
directly  opposite  tliat  square,  toward  the 
window,  is  the  child's  hand.  From  the 
child's  eye  to  the  lower  outline  of  his 


chin  takes  about  one  third  of  the  square. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  sash  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  square  horizontally,  and  the  outline 
of  his  waist  isin  the  middle  of  it  vertically. 
His  shoulder  and  the  point  under  his  arm 
divide  the  square  into  three  equal 
divisions.  The  right  foot  reaches  the 
middle  of  the  lowest  square,  etc. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  further  de- 
tails. A  landscape,  or  any  kind  of  a  pic- 
ture, can  be  enlarged  in  the  same  way. 

Kate  Kauffma>.-. 

Death  finds  us  midst  our  play  things — snatches 
us, 

As  a  cross  nurse  might  do  a  wayward  child. 
From  all  our  toys  and  baubles.   His  rough  call 
Unlooses  all  our  favorite  ties  on  earth  ; 
And  well  If  they  are  such  as  may  be  answer'd 
In  yonder  world,  where  all  is  judged  of  truly. 

  _  —Old  Play. 

HOME  TOPICS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  after  the 
spring  housecleaning  is  done,  the  furni- 
tiire,  which  has  been  somewhat  marred  by 
use,  may  be  renovated  and  polished  by 
using  the  following  mixture:  Take  two 
parts  of  raw  linseed  oil,  two  parts  of 


the 
the 
the 


How  TO  Enlarge  a  Picture. 

alcohol  and  one  part  of  turpentine.  To  a 
quart  of  this  mixture  add  one  ounce  of 
spirits  of  ether.  Apply  this  to  the  furniture 
with  a  sponge  or  piece  of  flannel,  and  rub 
it  well  afterward  with  a  piece  of  chamois 
skin  or  a  thick  piece  of  felt  or  woolen 
cloth.  This  will  remove  all  finger  marks 
and  scratches  and  make  the  wood-work 
look  like  new.  It  is  also  good  to  polish  a 
stained  floor. 

Soap  and  TowELs.-^-Great  care  should 
be  taken  in  purchasing  soap  for  toilet  use. 
A  soap  that  contains  too  much  alkali 
irritates  the  skin,  often  causing  it  to  be- 
come dry  and  scaly,  and  sometimes 
eventually  produces  sores.  Still  worse 
are  the  colored  and  perfumed  toilet  soaps 
that  are  sold  so  surprisingly  cheap.  They 
are  dear  at  any  price,  as  they  are  made 
from  rancid  or  half  decomposed  fats,  im- 
pure alkalies  and  in  the  cheapest  manner 
possible,  the  manufacturer  trusting  to  the 
coloring  and  essential  oils  to  hide  these 
defects.  A  physician  of  my  ac- 
quaintance recommends  Cuticura 
soap  as  being  perfectly  pure.  There 
are  doubtless  other  soaps  which  are 
pure,  but  I  prefer  the  Cuticura  to 
any  that  I  have  used. 

When  traveling,  one  ought  al- 
ways to  carry  their  own  soap  and 
towels,and  never  use  those  provided 
in  lavatories,  hotel  bed-rooms,  etc., 
as  you  run  great  risk  thereby.  A  person 
suffering  from  a  skin  disease  may  have  used 
the  soap  just  before  you  and  you  would  be 
in  great  danger  of  contagion.  The  same  is 
true  of  towels.  Of  course  you  would  not  use 
a  towel  which  had  the  appearance  of  having 
lieen  used  since  it  was  washed,  but  it  is 
not  always  safe  to  use  one  which  looks 
perfectly  clean.   The  loose  texture  of  the 


towel  makes  it  a  receptacle  to  catch  and 
hold  all  impurities,  and  if  carelessly 
washed  they  may  not  be  removed.  It  is 
not  much  trouble  to  cary  one's  own  soap, 
wash-cloth  and  towels,  and  it  is  such  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  they  are  clean. 
There  are  nice,  little  soap-boxes  for  sale 
now,  some  of  celluloid  and  some  of  silver, 
just  large  enough  to  hold  a  cake  of  soap, 
which  are  very  nice  for  use  when 
traveling.  If  you  haven't  one  of  these,  a 
little  bag  made  of  oiled  silk  will  answer 
the  purpose.  I  h^ve  a  traveling-case 
made  of  heavy,  brown  linen,  bound  with 
red  braid  and  having  seven  pockets,  which 
has  accompanied  me  on  several  journeys, 
besides  going  with  other  members  of  the 
family.  It  will  hold  towels,  wash-cloth, 
soap-box,  comb,  brush,  tooth-brush  and 
powder  and  box  of  camphor  ice.  When 
rolled  up  and  tied,  everything  is-  together 
in  compact  form  and  ready  for  use. 
School  Houses  and  Gbouxds.— 

"Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow. 
And  blackberr3-  vines  are  running." 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  school-houses 
of  the  country,  and  many  of  them  are  now 
a  source  of  honest  pride  to  the  community 
in  which  they  are  situated.  But  there 
still  remains  many  whose  appearance  and 
surroundings  will  call  to  mind  those  lines 
of  Whittier.  In  too  many  cases  the 
cheerless  and  uninviting  interior  and  sur- 
roundings causes  a  dislike  to  school  which 
it  is  hard  to  overcome. 

The  advent  of  spring  and  the  house- 
cleaning  and  beautifying  of  the  homes 
ought  also  to  lead  to  an  improvement  in 
the  school-house  and  grounds.  Talk  it 
over  with  j-our  neighbors  and  set  a  day 
when  you  can  go  there.  Make  a  picnic 
of  it.  Give  the  house  a  good  cleaning, 
hang  pictures  on  the  walls  and  put  cur- 
tains to  the  windows,  clean  the  yard,  and 
if  there  are  low  places  in  it,  fill  them  uj 
so  there  will  be  no  standing  water.  Put 
the  outbuildings  in  good  order,  plant 
trees  and  shrubs.  Let  the  children  help 
in  this;  do  not  fear  that  they  will  destroy 
what  they  have  helped  to  create.  The 
more  pleasant  and  beautifu]  you  can 
make  all  about  the  scool-house,  the  more 
pride  will  the  children  take  in  keei^ing  it 
so,  and  the  better  behaved  will  they  be  in 
every  way.  The  whole  neighborhood 
will  be  benefited  and  you  will  find  it  a 
paying  investment.  Maida  McL. 


Pitch  thy  behavior  low,  thy  projects  high, 
So  Shalt  thou  humble  and  magnanimous  be. 

Sink  not  iu  spirit ;  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 
Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a 
tree.  —George  Herbert. 


SPRING  DISHES. 

Farmers'  wives  usually  find  this'season 
of  the  year — known  as  a  "scarce  time," — 
the  most  difficult  period  in  which  to  serve 
appetizing  meals.  The  winter  vegetables 
are  out  of  season  and  the  spring  ones  have 
not  come.  The  supply  of  preserves,  jel- 
lies and  canned  fruits  are  most  likely  ex- 
hausted, hence,  what  to  cook  becomes  a 
troublesome  question.  Yet,  with  a  little 
thought  and  painstaking  on  the  part  of 
the  housekeeper,  many  excellent  dishes 
may  be  prepared  that  will  furnish  variety 
until  the  gardens  begin  to  produce  veg- 
etables. For  the  benefit  of  country 
housewives  we  give  the  following: 

Spring  Soup.— Boil  a  quart  of  soup 
stock  with  half  a  teacup  of  rice,  for  twenty 
minutes,  strain  and  return  to  the  kettle. 
Beat  the  yelks  of  two  eggs  and  mix  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  cream.  Stir  in  the 
soup,  set  over  the  fire  two  or  three  min- 
utes, season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
serve. 


Traveling-Case. 

Potato  Soup.— Put  four  good-sized 
potatoes  on  to  boil  in  one  quart  oi  cold 
water,  let  boil  fifteen  minutes  and  drain, 
cover  again  with  one  pit!  t  of  boiling  water ; 
add  a  slice  of  onion,  a  stalk  of  celery  and 
a  sprig  of  parsley;  boil  until  the  potatoes 
are  done.  Put  tv^o  quarts  of  milk  on  to 
boil.  Press  tho  potatoes  through  a  sieve. 
Rub  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  butter 
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each  together  and  stir  iu  the  boiling  milk ; 
liour  over  the  iJOtatoes,  stir  until  smooth 
and  serve. 

Cold  Fish  With  Cream  Sauce.— Cover 
two  pounds  of  cold  fish  with  cold  water 
and  let  soak  two  hours,  drain  and  dry, 
pick  to  pieces,  cover  with  lukewarm 
water  and  set  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
where  it  will  heat  for  one  hour;  drain 
and  press  free  of  water.  Puta  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  let  melt  and 
mix  in  two  tablespooufuls  of  flour,  stir 
and  pour  in  a  pintof  milk,  let  boil,  add 
the  fish,  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
take  from  the  fire,  beat  in  the  yelk  of  one 
egg  and  serve  with  plain,  boiled  potatoes. 

Corned  Beef  on  Toast.— Cut  pieces  of 
cold  corned  beet  in  squares;  to  every  pint 
allow  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one 
tablespoonfnl  of  flour  and  halt  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Put  the  butter  in  a 
frying-pan,  let  brown,  add  the  flour,  mix 
■well,  pour  in  the  water  and  stir  until  it 
boils,  put  in  the  corned  beef;  season  with 
pepper,  set  over  the  fire  and  heat.  Have 
slices  of  buttered  toast  on  a  hot  dish,  lay 
the  squares  of  meat  on  them  and  pour 
the  sauce  over. 

Pressed  Corned  Beef. — Take  six 
pounds  of  corned  beef,  remove  the  bones 
and  tie  in  a  cloth.  Put  in  a  kettle,  cover 
with  cold  water  and  simmer  gently  for 
two  hours.  When  done,  take  up,  place 
under  a  heavy  weight  for  twenty-four 
hours;  then  remove  the  cloth,  slice  thin 
and  serve  with  grated  horseradish. 

Stuffed  Eggs.— Boil  six  eggs  fifteen 
minutes.  Cut  them  in  halves,  take  out 
the  yelks,  mash  fine,  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  melted  butter,  a  tablespoonful  of 
chopped,  cold  boiled  ham,  a  little  salt 
and  pepper,  rub  together  with  the  back  of 
a  spoon  until  smooth.  Fill  the  halves  of 
the  whites  with  the  mixture  and  press  the 
halves  together ;  dip  first  in  beaten  egg, 
then  in  grated  bread  crumbs  and  fry. 
Serve  with  cream  sauce. 

Egg  Pudding. — Beat  six  eggs  very  light, 
add  a  pint  of  flour,  a  pint  of  milk,  a  table- 
spoonful of  butter,  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Chop  half  a  pound  of  lean,  cold-boiled 
ham,  lay  in  the  bottom  of  a  baking-dish, 
pour  in  the  batter  and  bake. 

Rissoles  op  Ham. — Chop  cold  boiled 
ham  until  very  fine ;  to  every  pint  add  two 
hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped,  and  a  table- 
spoonful of  butter ;  season  with  salt,  pep- 
per, nutmeg  and  a  little  lemon  juice.  Mix 
all  together  and  roll  in  small  balls,  lay  two 
inches  apart  on  a  sheet  of  pastry  rolled 
very  thin,  spread  a  thin  crust  over;  with  a 
biscuit  cutter  cut  each  one,  pressing  the 
edges  together,  brush  with  a  beaten  egg 
and  fry  in  hot  lard.  Serve  with  pickled 
onions. 

Baked  Macahoni. — Take  six  ounces  of 
macaroni  and  boil  until  tender,  put  in  a 
baking-dish,  spread  the  top  with  bits  of 
butter  and  grated  cheese,  pour  over  a 
cupful  of  cream  and  bake  one  hour, 
fe.  Macaroni  with  Potatoes. — Boil  half 
a  pound  of  macaroni,  put  a  layer  in  a 
deep  pan,  cover  with  mashed  potatoes, 
well  seasoned  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt, 
then  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese  and  con- 
tinue until  the  dish  is  full.  Cover  the  top 
with  grated  cheese,  grated  cracker  and 
bits  of  butter,  pour  over  the  pint  of  milk 
and  bake. 

Welsh  Rarebit. — Toast  squares  of  stale 
bread,  butter  and  dip  in  a  pan  of  hot 


stove  to  boil.  Stir  until  smooth,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butterandfour  of  grated 
cheese.  Stir  over  the  fire  one  minute, 
take  off",  season  with  a  little  suit  and 
cayenne,  add  the  yelks  of  two  eggs.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  very  stifl:"  and  stir 
in  carefully.  Pour  in  a  gi'eased  dish  and 
bake  fifteen  minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 

Eliza  R.  Parker. 


"We  shape  ourselves  the  joy  or  fear 
Of  which  the  coming  life  is  made  ; 
And  fill  our  future  atmospliere 
With  sunshine  or  with  shade." 

THE  NEW  DRESS. 

Dress  reform  has  been  discussed  in  so 
many  forms,  that  one  can  hardly  think 


for  the  dress  reform  underwear,  there  is 
none  of  it  that  is  at  all  practical.  Without 
skirts  you  freeze  in  cold  weather,  make  a 
spectacle  of  yourself  in  wind}'  weatlier, 
and  are  the  observed  of  all  observers  at 
all  other  times.  The  divided  skirt  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare,  winding  you  up 
worse  than  the  old  time  skirt,  and 
knickerbockers  are  yet  to  be  tried,  and 
then  should  be  of  silk  to  be  able  to  walk 
in  them.  Very  few  business  women  can 
afford  this.  Fashion  is  again  enslaving 
us  with  the  demi-train,  than  which  no 
worse  dress  was  ever  thought  of  for  street 
wear,  as  it  is  too  long  for  cleanliness,  and 
not  quite  long  enough  to  lift.  Without 
our  dresses  and  ribbons  and  furbelows 
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Ceoss-Stitch  for  Ginghams. 
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what  will  come  next.  It  gets  to  be  a 
question  with  a  business  woman  how  to 
dress  so  one  can  keep  looking  neat  and 
orderly  in  business,  and  get  through  all 
weathers  without  being  laid  up  for  re- 
pairs too  frequently.  I  had  in  mind  for 
two  years  a  dress  1  had  thought  would 
about  meet  the  requirementSj  when  pick- 
ing up  a  paper  one  day  I  read  almost  the 
very  description  of  my  dress,  and  said  to 
be  the  invention  of  an  English  lady. 
Well,  the  old  adage  of  "Great  minds,  etc.," 
so  without  intrenching  on  her  idea  I  shall 
give  you  mine.  The  dress  is  to  be  of 
Harris  cassimere,  like  the  gentlemen  use 
for  their  suits.  The  skirt  is  to  be  laid  in 
three  box-plaits  in  the  front  and  sides,  and 
fine  plaits  in  the  back.  This  skirt  should 
be  sewed  upon  a  drilling  waist,  tight  and 
snug  fitting.  In  length  it  should  clear 
the  ankles.  No  lining  in  it,  but  a  deep 
facing  of  silk.  The  seams  to  be  laid  open 
and  pressed.  For  the  waist  I  should 
match  it  in  color  in  cashmere,  surah,  or 
any  smooth  woven  dress  goods,  and  have 
it  made  just  as  pretty 
as  any  other  dress 
waist. 

For 
jacket 
like 
toque 
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we  wouldn't  be  women,  and  who  would 
be  a  man?  Christie  Irving. 


Cboss-Stitch  fok  Ginghams. 


street  wear,  a 
of  good  style 
the  skirt.  A 
or  bonnet  of 
the  goods  trimmed 
with  ribbons  to  corre- 
spond, or  if  it  was  be- 
coming, a  hat  covered 
with  the  goods  and 
trimmed  plainly.  For 
wet  weather,  J ersey 
leggins  to  b  u  t.t  o  n 
over  the  rubber  and 
shoe,  and  to  come 
nearly  to  the  knees. 
I   cannot  under- 


water, lay  on  a  heated  dish  and  stand  in 
the  oven  to  keep  warm.  Put  half  a  cup  of 
milk  in  a  sauce-pan  and  set  over  the  fire, 
when  hot,  add  two  cups  of  grated  cheese 
and  stir  until  it  melts;  season  with  salt 
and  cayenne,  stir  in  the  yelks  of  two  eggs, 
pour  over  the  toasted  bread  and  serve. 

Cheese  Rajiakies.— Put  three  ounces 
of  bread  in  a  teacup  of  milk  and  set  on  the 


stand  how  it  compromises  a  woman's  dig- 
nity or  womanliness  to  appear  in  a  dress 
that  exposes  the  feet.  No  woman  wears  No. 
9  or  11,  and  if  it  isn't  a  disgrace  for  a  man 
to  walk  about  and  display  such  feet,  why 
should  a  woman  blush  to  show  a  dainty 
No.  3  or  4,  and  many  only  wear  1  and  2. 

In  the  house,  a  neat  demi-train  skirt 
can  be  substituted  for  the  street  dress.  As 


FROM  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  our 
friends  of  any  little  household  helps,  and 
we  would  feel  as  if  we  were  helping  you 
if  sometimes  we  might  have  an  appre- 
ciative word.  So  let  us  hear  from  many 
of  you  this  year. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  R.  writes  us  that  she  has 
success  in  stopping  a  child's  cough  at 
night  by  wrapping  a  cloth,  wrung  out  of 
cold  water,  about  its  neck,  and  giving  it 
something  to  hold  in  its  mouth— a  lump 
of  sugar  tied  in  a  cloth — and  when  the 
child  has  an  i'Sclination  to  cough,  let  it 
suck  the  sugar  for  a  moment.  If  it  is  a 
dry  cough  it  is  best  not  to  yield  to  it. 

Another  mother  recommends  a  way  to 
keep  the  feet  of  the  little  ones  warm. 
Keep  a  small  piece  of  plank,  which  can 
be  kept  in  the  oven  to  heat,  and  have  a 
cover  made  of  ticking  to  fit  over  it. 
Going  to  bed  with  cold  feet  will  often 
produce  a  very  severe  cold,  the  effects  of 
which  may  prove  fatal. 

New  Doughnuts. —  Mrs.  John  D.  S. 
gives  us  this  new  idea:  Cut  out  two 
rounds  of  the  dough,  drop  a  teaspoonful 
of  jelly  in  the  middle  of  one,  place  the 
other  over  it,  pinch  the  edges  together  and 
fry  as  a  ball.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  the  eater  to  find  such  a  dainty 
filling.  Also  dust  them  with  rolled, 
powdered  sugar  while  hot. 

From  another  comes  a  good  recipe  for 
lemon  jelly,  and  a  cure  for  sour  stomach. 

Lemon  Jelly  for  cake,  to  put  between 
layers  and  on  top : 
2  beaten  eggs, 
1  grated  lemon, 
13^  cupfuls  of  sugar. 
Stir  all  together,  put  in  a  tin  cup,  set  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water  and  stir  until  it 
thickens.    Make  it  up  by  the  quantity, 


put  iu  a  self-sealing  fruit  jar  and  it  will 
keep  for  a  long  time. 

Sour  Stomach. — I  would  say  to  those 
suffering  with  weak  or  sour  stomach, 
after  each  meal  take  as  medicine  one  scant 
teaspoonful  of  strong  pepper  sauce  made 
of  good  cider  vinegar.  It  will  burn  for  a 
moment,  but  endure  it,  and  you  will  de- 
rive great  benefit  therefrom.  My  daughter 
has  entirely  cured  her  dyspepsia  in  this 
way.    Take  no  water  with  it. 

To  Clean-  a  Lard  Can.— Warm  the 
vessel  at  the  fire;  take  meal  and  rub  the 
inside  of  the  vessel,  and  then  throw  the 
meal  to  the  chickens.  Take  another  hand- 
ful, and  so  on  until  the  grease  is  all 
absorbed  and  the  vessel  looks  bright 
and  clean.  Then  I  rinse  with  hot  water, 
though  I  do  not  know  but  it  would  do  as 
well  without  any  water. 

QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

To  Color  White  Straw  Hats  Black. 
— Mrs.  Frank  J.  Use  the  black  diamond 
dye  first,  then  give  a  coating  of  shoe  polish 
to  give  it  a  gloss,  if  so  desired. 

To  Remove  The  Down  From  Ducks.— 
Frank  McC,  Half  Way,  Md.  Take  pul- 
verized rosin  and  sprinkle  over  the  fowl 
after  the  big  feathers  have  been  plucked, 
then  take  it  by  the  head  and  dip  it  in 
boiling  water;  takeout  and  rub  it  with 
the  hands  and  the  down  will  peel  oft'; 
then  dip  it  in  cold  water  and  wash  with  a 
cloth. 

Quilt  Patterns.— The  following  are 
asked  for:  Can  anyone  send  them  in, 
pieced  in  calico?  The  peony,  tea  leaf, 
wreath  of  roses,  lily  in  the  basket, 
lobster's  claw,  princes  feather. 

The  Spotted  Calla.— This  can  be  pur- 
chased of  any  reliable  florist.  Ed. 

ICE  CREAM  AT  HOME. 

There  ai-e  few  people  that  are  not  fond  of  ice 
cream  or  ices  of  some  sort,  and  while  ten  years 
ago  ice  cream  was  a  luxury,  since  the  advent 
of  the  Gem  Ice  Cream  Freezer  it  has  become  a 
necessity.  Many  people  are  not  aware  thai 
ice  cream  can  be  made  at  home  as  easily  and 
in  as  little  time  and  at  no  more  expense  than 
almost  any  other  dessert.  Ten  minutes  for 
freezing  or  twenty  minutes  for  the  whole  op- 
eration. The  Gem  Freezer  is  especially 
adapted  for  family  use,  and  uses  less  ice  than 
any  other.  A  recipe  book  (in-lpp.)  "Dainty 
Dishes  for  all  the  Year  Round,"  by  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Rorer,  Principal  Philadelphia  Cooking  School, 
Is  packed  in  each  freezer,  and  gives  120 Recipes 
for  all  kinds  of  ice  creams  and  frozen  desserts. 
Mrs.  Rorer  uses,  and  recommends  the  Gem 
Freezer,  after  having  used  nearly  all  other 
kinds.  Sample  copy  of  the  recipe  book  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  dc,  if  the  name  of  this 
paper  is  given,  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Gem  Freezer.  American  Machine  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia. 


MONEYS 


f  can  be  earned  at  our  NEW  line  of  work, 
'rapidly  and  liononably,  by  those  of 
either  sex,  young  or  old,  and  in  their 
own  IocalitieB,wherever  they  live.  Any 

  one  can  do  the  work.     Easy  to  learn. 

We  furnish  everything.  We  start  you.  No  risik.  You  can  devote 
your  spare  momenta,  or  all  your  time  to  the  work.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  lead,aQd  brings  wonderful  buccoss  to  every  worker. 
Beginners  are  earning  from  $25  to  *50  per  week  and  upwards, 
and  more  after  a  little  experience.  We  can  furnish  you  the  em- 
ployment and  teach  yon  FREE.  No  space  to  explain  here.  Full 
information  FEKK.  XKITE  A:  CO.,  AUGUSTA,  aiAUNB, 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  -svnte. 


«  •  I  T_  Satin  &  Plnsli  Bemnants  for  Crazy 
ISXaJa  Patch,  a  large  pkg.  pretty  pieces,  assorted  col. 
lOcts,  iapk8.$l  LADIES' ART  CO.  Box  584.  ST.  LOUIS. 

DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM? 

You  CAN  HAVE  ITAS  OFTEN  AS  YOU  WISH  ITAND  MAKE  IT  BETTER 

AND  CHEAPER  THAN  YOU  CAN  BUY  IT— IF  YOU  USE 
You  HAVE  LOTS  OF  ICE  THIS  YEAR,  ANI 
THE  cream;    all  YOU  NEED    NOW,  i;,    -  -    _  _ 

ORDER  TO  GET  THE  BEST  RESULTS,  IS  "TAjJIeJ^nX^^Zt^^r^S^ 


Do   NOT  BE  IMPOSED  UPON  BY  DEALERS  WHO  MAY  TRY  TO  SELL  YOU  OTHER 
FREEZERS   BY  TELLING  YOU  THEY  ARE    "  JUST  AS  GOOD  OR 

"  Just  the  same  as  the  GEM." 
You  WANT  THE  BEST,  THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  AND  ECONOMICAL, 
iNStST   OH    HAVING    THE   GEM    AND    SEE  THAT 
IT  IS  LABELED  IN  RED  AS  IN  CUT  ABOVE. 


Dainty  Dishes  for  all  the  Year  Round, 

BY  MRS.  G.  T.    RORER,  CONT'G  RECIPES 
FOR  120  ICE  Creams,  etc.,  packed  in  each 
FREEZER.    Sample  Copy  mailed  for  6  cts., 

IF  name  OF  this  paper  IS  GIVEN. 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  CO., 

Lehigh  Avenue  and  American  St., 
"k"  PHILADELPHIA. 
SOLO  BY  LEADING  HARDWARE  AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  STORES  EVERYWHERE. 

PERFECT  FITTING  DRESSES, 

Any  Lady  Can  now  learn  to  Cut  Perfect- 
Fitting  Dresses, 

No  one  using  a  Cliart  or  Square  can 
compete  with  The  McDowell  Garment 
Draltinff  l^Iacbine  in  Cuttiug^  Stylish, 
Graceful  and  PerJect-Fitling  Qaruients, 
Easy  to  Learn,  Hapid  to  Use,  Kits  any 
Form,  Followi  every  Fashion.  An  in- 
vention as  Useful  as  the  Sewing  Ma* 
chine. 

Free  30  days  to  test  at  yonr  own  borne. 
Send  Jor  Illustrated  Circular. 

THE  Mcdowell  co. 

6  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Ttnow  iht  advertisers  to  he  thorouphfi/  reliablt,  and  that  their 
machine  is  a  really  wonderful  invention. — Editor    Ladies  World. 

The  faTorite  faehioTi  joiirnale  are  *'La  Mode  de  Paris," 
"Album  dcs  Modes"  an. 1  "La  Mode."  KcaRon— they 
give  the  styles  one  month  in  advance  of  other  hooks, 
have  only  reliable  fashions,  and  each  month  contain 
practical  lessons  on  dressmaking  found  only  m  these 
journals.  Ask  your  newsdealer,  or  send  35  cents  for 
copy  explaining  latest  style  garnipnt.  

WHAT  flGEHTS  SRY  OF  "TOKOLOGY." 

A  complete  Ladies'  Guide  :— "Tokoi.ogy" 
grows  more  popular  every  day  ! !  An  agent  In 
Michigan,  wtio  has  sold  several  hundred,  says: 
"I  love  'Tokology'  and  am  delighted  to  be  in 
Its  service.  I  can  sell  just  as  well  In  territory 
that  has  been  gone  over."— Mrs.  E.  J.  McEl- 
wain  writes  :  "I  took  forty-five  orders  In  five 
days  last  week,  notwithstanding  the  storm.  I 
sell  'Tokology'  because  I  know  I  am  benefiting 
the  buyer."— Mrs.  Annie  Sanderson  reports:  "I 
took  eighty-nine  orders  for  'Tokology'  in  the 
last  three  weeks.  There  is  no  other  book  I  feel 
like  working  so  hard  for."— Agents  who  make 
a  regular  business  of  canvassing  will  find 
TOKOLOGY  a  splendid  selling  book.  Pre- 
paid, 82:75.  Sample  pages  free. 
ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM  &  CO.'  161  laSalle  St.,Chicago. 
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JUST  AHEAD. 

HE  day  is  fast  approaching, 

Tlie  time  is  drawing  near. 
When  the  heavens  shall  roll  backward. 
And  the  Son  of  man  appear. 

Son  of  man,  the  world's  Redeemer, 

Coming  back  to  earth  again ; 
Coming  not  to  toil  and  suffer. 

But  on  David's  throne  to  reign. 

Then  with  bodies  made  Immortal, 

In  a  land  divinely  fair, 
We  with  Christ  shall  dwell  forever— 

Who  of  us  would  not  be  there  7 

Christian  friends,  stand  firm  and  steadfast, 

Do  not  slumber,  do  not  sleep  ; 
Do  not  wander  from  the  pathway 

Christ  has  marked  for  us,  his  sheep. 

If  we  sow  beside  all  waters. 

If  our  feet  are'swift  to  run 
In  the  path  of  Christian  duty, 

M'e  shall  hear  at  last,  "Well  done." 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 

HE  existing  religion  of 
India  is  one  of  those  fab- 
rics as  complex,  irreg- 
ular and  multifold  as  tlie 
roof  of  a  pagoda  or  the 
chasing  of  a  Benares 
vase.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
of  Brahmanism,  through 
development,  like  the  foli- 
age, the  seed,  the  flowers, 
and,  in  fact,  the  entire  veg- 
etable product  of  the  smooth 
and  erect  trunk  of  the  tree. 
Its  sects,  its  rights,  its  gods  can- 
not be  numbered.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  grasp  them,  to  discover 
in  them  any  dogmas  or  fundamental  arti- 
cles of  faith,  or  to  unravel  the  chief  threads 
of  its  texture.  A  little  of  everything  is  to  be 
f  ')uud  in  Hindooism.  Take  all  the  creeds  of 
humanity,  all  the  observances  these  creeds 
impose;  Christianity,  the  religion  of 
Islam,  of  Buddha,  ancient  polytheism, 
fetishism,  demons  and  animals,  drown 
the  whole  in  a  tide  of  pantheistic  philos- 
ophy, and  you  will  have  that  extraor- 
dinary compound  made  up  of  incoher- 
ences and  contradictions  which  is  called 
Hindooism.  The  Brahman  who,  concen- 
trating his  thought,  makes  an  effort  to 
lose  himself  in  Brahma;  that  inert  fakir 
who,  with  arms  extended  towards  heaven, 
for  years  aspires  to  the  paradise  of  Siva ; 
tliat  rajah  who,  in  honor  of  Vichnu,  the 
charitable  god,  devotes  three  hundred 
rupees  daily  to  the  support  of  the  poor; 
that  Soodra  kneeling  before  around  stone, 
are  like  members  of  the  great  religious 
community  of  India. 

There  is  no  pronounced  separation  be- 
tween the  different  sects.  The  adorer  of 
.Siva  calls  .  the  worshipper  of  Tichnu 
brother.  Each  god  is  so  varied  in  his 
forms  and  attributes  that,  through  certain 
observances  common  to  all,  they  all  blend 
in  one  whole.  Siva,  who  is  the  lord  of 
life,  is  also  the  lord  of  death.  He  is  love 
and  terror,  beneficent  and  baleful,  a  great 
ascetic  sage,  philosopher,  and  at  the  same 
lime  a  joyous  and  savage  mountaineer, 
^so  system  of  anterior  and  superior 
morality  impels  in  a  single  direction  the 
mass  of  creeds  and  observances.  The 
debauches  of  certain  sects  and  the  mascer- 
ations  of  the  fakris  are  two  forms  of  the 
worship  of  Siva.  It  matters  little  that 
they  seem  opposed;  the  series  of  sacred 
texts  extends  over  a  period  of  time  so  long, 
they  have  been  composed  at  moments  of 
social  development  so  dissimilar,  and  con- 
stitute such  an  enormous  mass,  that  they 
sanction  all  morals  and  all  dogmas,  and 
the  religion  of  each  sect  forms  a  system 
as  vague  and  inconsistent  as  the  aggregate 
of  the  Hindoo  religion. 

What  is  Vichnuism,  for  example?  In 
the  beginning,  Tichnu  is  the  "preserver." 
Between  Siva  who  organizes  and  Siva 
who  dissolves,  there  is  a  place  for  the 
power  that  maintains.  That  plant  which 
has  germinated  from  the  soil  will  re-enter 
the  soil.  Meanwhile,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  an  internal  power,  it  lives  on 
and  persists  in  its  form.  The  power 
which  thu3>ustains  the  entire  world  is 
Vichnu,  of  whom  the  ordinary  symbol  is 
properly  a  tree.  In  making  itself  pop- 
ular, the  abstraction  becomes  a  distinct 
entity,  a  personal  god,  without  whose 
assistance  the  world  would  collapse ;  as  a 
consequence,  therefore,  a  charitable  and 
benevolent  god,  w^ho  in  ten  successive  in- 
carnations, under  the  form  of  a  fish, 
a  tortoise,  a  boar,  of  Rama,  of  Buddha  and 


so  on,  has  descended  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world  and  of  humanity.  Thus  mul- 
tiplied and  developed,  Vichnu  disappears 
like  the  body  of  the  tree  which  conceals 
the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  and  is  no 
longer  seen  except  in  its  resultants.  The 
idolatry  of  the  black  races.  Buddhism, 
the  religions  of  Islam,  Christianity,  have 
in  turn  supplied  the  elements  which  it 
has  assimilated.  To-day,  denuded  of  pre- 
cise dogma  of  a  regular  hierarchy,  com- 
posed of  a  hundred  groups  which  vegetate 
one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  it  makes  us 
meditate  on  those  primeval  organisms 
with  innumerable  tentacles,  but  deprived 
of  vertebrae  and  bony  structure,  which 
are  capable  of  resisting  all  mutilation,  for 
the  reasons  that  they  are  composed  of  in- 
dependent centers,  of  which  each  may  be 
wounded  without  the  entire  body  perish- 
ing. Sach,  then,  is  Hindooism,  of  which 
this  religion  of  Tichnu,  so  diverse  and 
comprehensive,  is,  however,  onlj^  a  man- 
ifestation. 

At  Calcutta,  an  Englishman  was  lament- 
ing the  scanty  success  of  Protestant 
missions.  A  few  Hindoos  were  converted, 
most  frequently  through  self  interest,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  employed  by 
Europeans.  After  a  few  years  they  re- 
embraced  their  caste  and  their  sect.  The 
Brahmans  listen  with  patience,  indulgence 
or  curiosity.  Their  religion  is  too  evan- 
escent and  multiple  to  permit  them  to  be 
captured  bodily.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
fute it  as  English  missionaries  claim  to 
have  refuted  Mohammedanism.  It  is, 
hence,  that  the  Brahmas  oSer  to  admit 
Christ  among  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  gods  of  the  Hindoo 
pantheon,  provided  they  be  allowed  to 
consider  him  as  one  of  the  forms  of 
Tichnu,  incarnated  for  Europeans.  Thus 
lives  and  flourishes  the  religion  of  India, 
the  most  plastic  of  all  religions,  the  most 
capable  of  adapting  itself  to  circumstances ; 
so  complex  and  uncertain  in  its  form  and 
direction  that  it  does  not  seem  a  religion, 
and  yet  may  be  called  one  as  one  calls 
Hindoo,  that  human  group  in  which  com- 
bine races  of  all  colors  and  cultures 
and  that  yet  possesses  unity.  At  first 
clear  in  its  pantheistic  source,  then  ob- 
scured by  the  religious  ideas  of  the  nation's 
victors,  and  vanished;  spread  over  a 
lapse  of  thirty  centuries,  of  which  each 
has  modified  its  form  and  added  to  its 
constitution,  to-day  ramified  into  a  vast 
system  of  creeds,  observances,  morals, 
philosophies  and  sects,  in  which  the  eye 
no  longer  recognizes  any  system  or  de- 
sign.— Translated  for  Public  Opinion,  after 
the  French  of  Andre  Chevrillon,  from  the 
Paris  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes. 


THE  RELIEF 


THAT  FOLLOWS  THR 

use  of  compound  oxygen  does  not  disappear 
when  the  treatment  is  discontinued. 

compound  oxygen  creates' strength ;  main- 
tains it.  this  is  a  direct  result,  because  this 
powerful  remedial  agent  is  pure  nourishment, 
in  order  to  inhale  it,  it  must  be  released  from  the 
inhaler  by  heat.  this  sends  a  warm,  oxygenated 
vapor  through  the  lungs  that  is  very  effective 
in  dislodging  clots  and  obstructions.  the  appar- 
atus which  accompanies  every  treatment  is 
simplicity  itself.  a  child  can  use  it.  and  that's 
a  great  point.  this  warming,  revitalizing  vapor 
coming  into  contact  with  a  child's  lungs  breaks 
up  incipient  colds  and  coughs,  and  relieves  croup  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time. 

a  book  of  200  pages  will  tell  you  who  have  regained  health 
and  strength  by  the  use  of  compound  oxygen.  this  book  is  filled 
with  the  signed  indorsements  of  many  well  known  men  and  women, 
if  you  would  like  to  have  the  book  you  will  get  it  free  of  charge-- 
postage  prepaid  by  us,  if  you  will  write  to  any  one  of  the  following 
addresses: 

Drs.  STARKEY  d.  PALEN,  No.  1529  arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  pa. 

68  CHURCH  ST.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


120  SUTTER  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Has  the  Finest  Fornu*,  Richest  Soils,  Nearest  Markets. 
Famu  sold  at  low  price;,  easy  pavmenis  and  long  time.  No  cyc- 
lones or  blizzards.  O.  a.  BAJRSES,  Land  CommbV,  Lansing,  MIeh. 
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FARMS 


FnR  «fil  F  so  Acres  Land  one  halt  mile  from  niTrilTC  Tl 
r  Mn  OHLL  city.  This  is  the  place  to  emigrate  to.  If    f  fl  1  Pll  I  A  ^ 


AN  awful  fact. 

"A  Christian  man"  writes:  "It  seems  to 
me  that  the  devil  has  sent  out  many  min- 
isters in  these  days,  and  is  determined  to 
make  Christians  suppor:  them."  This 
may  be  a  hard  saying,  and  yet  our  Master 
tells  us  that  in  that  day  of  awful  revela- 
tion which  is  to  come,  many  shall  sa3'' : 
"Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in 
thy  name'?  and  in  thy  name  cast  out 
devils?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  won- 
derful works?  And  then  will  I  profess 
unto  them,  I  never  knew  you;  depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."  And, 
if  there  are  to  be  many  who  are  thus  wo- 
f  uUy  disappointed  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
it  is  very  possible  that  some  of  them  may 
be  in  our  midst  at  the  present  time,  and 
may  be  doing  the  work  of  Satan  while 
professing  to  be  servants  of  God. 

And  it  is  not  necessary  that  these  men 
should  all  be  hypocrites  or  vicious  men, 
for  a  blind  guide  can  lead  one  into  a  ditch 
quite  as  effectively  as  a  guide  who  knows 
the  way,  and  deliberately  misdirects  men. 
A  man  who  attempts  to  preach  a  gospel 
which  he  does  not  know  himself,  and  to 
speak  of  a  power  which  he  has  never  ex- 
perienced, may  be  doing  Satan's  work, 
though  he  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact. — 
Sunlight  Magazine. 


CURIOUS  WORDS. 

It  is  said  there  are  only  two  words  in 
the  English  language  which  contain  all 
the  vowels  in  their  order.  They  are  "ab- 
stemious" and  "facetious."  The  follow- 
ing each  have  them  in  irregular  order; 
Authoritative,  disadvantageous,  encourag- 
ing, efficacious,  instantaneous,  importu- 
nate, mendacious,  nefarious,  precarious, 
pertinacious,  sacrilegious,  simultaneous, 
tenacious,  unintentional,  unequivocal, 
J  and  vexatious. 


you  want  to  go  into  the  Indian  Territory,  Comanche 
joins.  Address  M.  Shnltise,  Coldwater,  Rans. 

FLORIDA. 

Send  address,  on  postal  card,  for  any  infoi-mation 
want«d  about  LAXDS,  HOTEIiS,  ROUTES, 

etc.,  etc.   Answered  promptly. 

L.  Y,  JENNESS, 

SANFOED,  FLOKIDA. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

The  revelation  of  immortality  through 
the  gospels  was  the  emphasis  of  a  fact  or 
faith  in  a  fact  that  already  existed,  if  it 
did  not  dominate,  in  the  thought  of  man- 
kind. Until  recently  the  great  religions 
that  antedated  Christianity  were  supposed 
to  teach  the  doctrines  of  a  future  life  and 
man's  responsibility  to  the  supreme 
power.  Prof.  Max  Muller  has  ably  shown 
that  Buddhism  is  pregnant  with  this 
teaching,  but  his  position  is  challenged 
and  his  proofs  are  put  to  the  test.  The 
Dharmapada  must  be  read  again  and 
more  carefully  than  ever,  for  a  strategic 
point  is  at  stake  in  the  discussion.  Per- 
haps some  one  will  appear  who  will  dis- 
pute the  claim  that  Brahmanism  is 
specific  in  its  utterances  of  immortality; 
even  Zoroaster  may  be  interpreted  as  am- 
biguous or  silent  on  the  momentous 
theme;  and  we  may  finally  learn  that  no 
pagan  religion  is  illumined  with  fore- 
shadowings  of  a  future  existence. 

The  doctrine  of  immortality  was  made 
manifest  by  the  great  teacher,  because  it 
was  but  dimly  indicated  by  the  sages  of 
the  ancient  faiths ;  because  even  Judaism 
was  almost  quiescent  resjoecting  it;  be- 
cause the  human  mind  but  vaguely  pro- 
claimed it,  and  because  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  an  inspiration  to  live 
according  to  the  best  standards  and  the 
conditions  of  progress.  In  an  intellectual 
point  of  view  it  is  well  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  spiritual  barrenness  of  the 
old-time  religions,  for  they  were  spirit- 
ually aimless  and  non-productive  of  an 
orderly  and  progressive  life.  But  it  is 
equally  well  to  remember  that  they  had 
a  providential  relation  to  the  final  religion 
and  served  a  propaedeutic  use  in  history. 
Judaism  was  not  the  only  preparatory 
religion  for  Christianity.  Paganism, 
though  idolatrous,  was  a  sign-board 
pointing  to  Calvary.  With  its  incar- 
nations, sacrifices,  systems  of  duties,  de- 
spairing ethics  and  groanings  for  new 
conditions,  it  meant  more  than  it  pro- 
claimed and  voiced  the  want  of  redemp- 
tion and  immortality.  The  weakness  of 
present-day  criticism  of  the  old  systems 
is  that  it  applies  the  gospel  standard  to 
them,  whei-eas  they  should  be  interpreted 
from  their  own  standpoints  rather  than 
from  ours.  This  the  critic  declines  to  do, 
and  shouts  his  victory  at  the  expense  of  a 
faith  helpless  to  answer  for  itself  and  yet 

defiant  of  the  injustice  perpetrated  upon 
it.  We  shall  lose  nothing  by  recognizing 
the  essential  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
crumbling  faiths  of  the  old  world. — The 
Methodist  Review  for  January. 

Dr.  Hoxsie's  Certain  Croup  Cure,  the  only 
remedy  in  the  world  that  will  cure  a  violent 
case  of  croup  In  half  an  hour.  By  druggists,  50c. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
C.   Xo  atty's  tee  until  Patent  ob- 
tained.   Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


PITENTSS 


rRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH.  WASHIHGTOH.  D.  C. 

No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  ob- 
ained.   Write  for  INVENTOR'S  GUIDE 


PATENTS 


F.  A.  Lehmann, 
WASHIRGTON.D.C. 

Sendforcircular 


W"  SlII!  NEW  RApIA  i-ollese  of  SHORTHUND  BUI  F ALU 
N.  T.  SHORTHAND  learned  at  (TOME  tree,  only  one 
student  in  a  town  given  this  privilege.  Send  stamp 
for  full  instructions.    Students  asgisted  to  positions. 


ROOK-KEEPING  AT  HOME. 

■#ThoroDghly  pracucal  instruction  by  mall  in  Book-keeping, 
Penmanship,  Aritliinetic,  &e.   Rates  the  lowest.  Circulara 
free.  Champion  Correspondence  College,  Sprincflcld^iX 


Ner?onsDefflity,feal[ness,k 

brought  on  by  indiscretions  and  excesses,  rad- 
icaDy  cared  by  77IN0HSSTES'3  SPEOIFIC  PILLS. 
Price  $1.00  per  box,  by  maO.  Send  for  Circular. 

WINCHESTER  &  CO.  Chemists 

163  WiUiam  St.,  N.  Y. 


} 


8G0TTS 

EMULSION 


Of  Pure  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and 

HYPOFHOSPHITES 
of  Lime  and 
Soda 


13  endorsed  and  prescribed  by  leading 
physicians  because  both  the  Cod  Liver  Oil 
'  and  Sypophosphites  are  the  recognized 
t  agents  in  the  cure  ot  Coitsumption.  It  Is 
'  as  palatable  as  milk. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

is  a  wonderful  Flesh  Proditcer.  It  is  the 
Best  Remedy  for  CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula,  Bronchitis,  Wasting'  Dis- 
eases, Chronic  Cong'hs  and  Colds. 

Ask  lor  Scott's  Emulsion  and  take  no  other. 


I4K  GOLD  I 

AND  SOLID  GESHAR  SILVE8. 

caws  are  made  of  a  plate  of  6De  ]4fc 
'  overthefinestqualityof  G«rni3nsU> 
ver.  making  a  case  cf>iDpG.'s«;ti  of 
notliing  but  One  poM  coveriugfiiiMt 
qoallly  of  Cerman  silver.  With 
German  stiver  on  thelnside  and  14k 
gold  on  the  oatsme,  we  warrant  the 
cafesto  be  equa  1  in  appearaoce  to  a 
$50  solid  14k  gold  ■watch.  They  are 
0(>enface,EincHjth  b^ine,Cntsh«d 
toadazzling  bri;_'htne5S,  dust  and 
damp  proof  and  warranted  to 
wearalifelime.  Differentfrom 
the  cheap  brass  watches  offered^ 
the  case  contains  nothing  bat 
gold  and  the  finest  Quality 
German  silver, and  in  tactiti^ 
evcr^-way  except  intrinsic  valns 
enoa'l  to  a  fSO  solid  gold  watch. 
The  movement  Is  a  fine3-4plat« 
jstyle,   finely  jewelod  polfshed 
I  pfcion,  oil  tempered  main  spring 
,  which  do*d  not  brtak,andan  (he 
latest  Improvements.     A  guar* 
anlee  Is  sept  with  «arh  watch 
that  it  will  keep  accurate  time 
for  2  years  orJmarv  use. 
OrK  90  BAT  OFFFR. 
That  all  may  have  this  beautiful 
watch  in  their  own  hands,  and 
fally  examine  and  see  for  tnem- 
selves  the  valae  and  ranofug 
qaalitlesof  same^we  will  send  ii 
C.  O.  D.  to  yi^or  express  office, 
with  the  privUeee  to  examine  It. 
All  weasK  is  any  business  man 

  In  your  city  aa  reference  that 

yon  are  ordering  thewatchlngood  faith, audlf  found  satisfactory 
yon  can  pay  the  express  agent  ♦2.98,  or  when  foil  amount  Is  sent 
wHh  order  we  give  a  fire  g<.'l'i  plated  chnlu  and  charm  free*  If  uot 
fatlsfactoryyoucanrefunesame  and  vou  are  nothing  out  but  your 
tlmefn  going  to  the  expiess  ofEce.  Knowing  the  fine  qualities  of 
thte  watch  we  make  the  above  offer,  as  anyone  wanting  a  good 
f^me  piece  will  accept  sam?  at  ouce  on  examination.  Order  ato&co 
oar  price  wiil  be  advanced.  Address 

WIXLIAMSdL'CO.,  125  8.  nnlstrad  St.,  rhleafro,  DUitoli 
State  where  you  saw  this  advertieomout. 


Apbii,  is,  1891. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

GROWING  GREEN  FOOD. 

s  the  keeping  of  a  garden  may 
compel  many  to  confine  their 
liens  in  yards,  it  becomes  a 
difli&ult  matter  to  allow  them 
to  secure  green 
food.  One  of  the  best 
methods  for  so  doing,  however,  is  to  have 
changeable  yards;  that  is,  the  yard  should 
be  divided.  While  the  hens  occupy  one 
side,  the  other  side  may  be  spaded  up  and 
sown  to  mustard,  millet,  or  any  kind  of 
crop  of  which  the  seed  is  not  expensive. 
Such  crops  need  not  mature,  hence  the 
hens  can  be  turned  in  when  the  plants  are 
three  or  four  inches  high. 
Wheat,  oats,  sorghum, 
corn,  turnips  or  anything 
that  will  provide  green 
food  will  answer. 

Tlie  side  occupied  by  the 
hens  before  changing  them 
to  the  green  plat  may  now 
be  spaded  up  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  There 
iiro  many  advantages  in 
the  plan;  among  them,  the  providing  of 
green  food,  the  cleaning  of  tlie  yards  by 
turning  under  the  filth,  the  manuring  of 
the  yards  by  the  hens,  the  saving  of  grain, 
the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  fowls 
and  tlie  procurement  of  a  greater  number 
of  eggs.  The  only  outlay  is  a  partition 
fence.  There  is  no  extra  cost  for  labor,  as 
the  yards  need  not  be  cleaned  up  except 
when  ground  is  spaded,  which  turns  under 
all  filth.  

A  HOME-MADE  FEED-CUTTER. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  use  of 
chopped  clover  for  fowls,  will,  no  doubt, 
notice  the  illustration  of  a  cheap,  home- 
made feed-cutter,  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Noble,  State  Center,  Iowa.  Mr.  Noble 
says:  "I  am  astonished  at  the  great 
amount  of  finely- chopped  clover  that  a 
rtock  Avill  eat,  and  for  the  use  of  those  who 
desire  a  cutter,  I  send  the  cut  of  one  not 
new,  but  which  will  answer  the  purpose. 
To  make  it,  take  four  pieces  of  two  by 


EARLY  CHICKS  AND  HAWKS. 

Chicks  hatched  in  April  and  allowed  to 
run  with  the  hens  are  liable  to  be  caught 
by  hawks.  If  the  hens  and  chicks  are 
given  a  small  enclosure  and  a  few  piles  of 
loose  brush  placed  in  the  enclosure,  the 
chicks  will  have  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
The  hens  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
hawks,  and  warn  the  chicks,  which  fly 
under  cover.  If  some  kind  of  retreat  is 
provided,  so  that  the  chicks  can  imme- 
diately be  sheltered,  the  hawks  will  miss 
their  prey. 


PORTABLE  PANEL. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  drawing  of  a 
panel  of  fence,  of  any  length  preferred, 
sent  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Griem,  Oak  Summit, 
N.  Y.  It  has  two  hooks  on  each  end, 
which  are  simply  hooked  into  rings  or 
staples  on  the  posts.  It  is  so  well  shown 
in  the  illustration  that  a  further  descrip- 


A  HOME-JIADE  FEED-CUTTEK. 

four  scantling,  three  feet  long,  cross  them 
within  one  foot  of  the  ends  and  place 
thereon  two  boards,  securely  fastened,  to 
serve  as  a  trough  for  holding  the  clover  to 
be  cut.  Next  take  a  stick  about  one  and 
one  half  by  two  inches,  and  three  feet  long 
aud  fasten  one  end  at  or  near  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  legs  with  a  bolt  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  stick  make  a  mortise  one  and 
one  half  by  two  inches  long,  to  admit  the 
heel  of  an  old  scythe  which  has  been  bent 
back  and  made  flat,  with  a  half-inch  hole 
in  it  to  admit  a  bolt.  Have  the  point  of 
the  scytlie  hammered  down  so  that  a 
handle  can  be  put  on  it.  On  the  inside  of 
the  trough  put  two  strips  of  thin  iron 
about  one  inch  wide  and  as  long  as  the 
boards  are  wide,  so  that  the  scythe  will 
not  cut  into  the  ends  of  the  boards.  The 
stick  in  which  the  scythe  is  put  should  be 
incased  with  a  board,  so  as  to  steady  the 
motion  of  the  scythe.  One  peck  of  feed 
can  be  cut  in  two  minutes." 


FORTY  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Such  was  the  quotation  in  the  New  York 
market,  March  14th,  for  broilers.  Every- 
one in  the  West  cannot  ship  to  New  York, 
but  with  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
St.  Xouis,  Louisville,  Detroit  and  other 
good  markets,  the  prices  in  New  York 
govern  other  places  to  a  certain  extent. 
Prices  for  broilers  are  higher  this  season 
than  last  year,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
poultry  industry  is  excellent.  Every 
season  we  notice  that  prices  are  better, 
and  old  fowls  sold  at  higher  figures  last 
year  than  at  any  previous  time. 


PoRTAEi,E  Panel. 

tion  is  unnecessary.  The  panel  is  com- 
posed of  two  boards  at  the  bottom  and 
wire  netting  above.  Any  reader  can 
understand  how  the  panel  is  constructed 
at  a  glance. 

THE  CURCULIO  AND  HENS. 

The  curculio  will  begin  work  early,  and 
if  the  plum  trees  are  jarred  daily,  with  a 
few  hens  confined  in  the  plum  orchard, 
they  will  quickly  clear  out  the  depre- 
dators. It  is  best  to  plant  plum  trees  in 
the  poultry  yard,  so  as  to  have  the  hens 
limited  in  space  and  close  to  the  t)^ees.  It 
is  a  good  plan,  when  feeding  in  the 
orchard,  to  scatter  a  spoonful  of  wheat 
around  each  tree,  so  as  to  induce  the  hens 
to  scratch  around  them,  which  will  soon 
become  a  habit.  In  so  doing,  they  secure 
many  insects  and  destroy  them. 

THE  SITTING  HENS. 

When  a  hen  leaves  her  nest  frequently 
and  finally  abandons  it,  after  being  on  the 
nest  for  two  weeks,  the 
difficulty  may  always  be 
traced  to  lice.  The  warmth 
of  the  hen  hatches  them  out 
in  countless  myriads,  and 
they  swarm  over  every 
portion  of  her  body.  When 
a  hen  begins  to  sit,  give 
her  a  clean  nest,  and 
dust  Dalmatian  insect  pow- 
der over  the  nest  twice  a 
week.  Hold  the  hen  by 
the  legs,  head  downwards, 
dust  the  powder  well  in- 
to her  feathers  and  rub  a  few  drops  of 
oil  on  her  head. 


BEES 


There  is  money  in  them  if 
rijrhtly  handled.  Write 

WM.  W,  CARY,  

COLRAIN,  MASS. 3  and  see  what  he  will  send  you 
free.   Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  writing 


FREE 


All  other 
lamps  make 
more  or  less 
smell  —  the 
"Pittsburgh  " 
none. 

The  reason  is  :  the  combus- 
tion is  perfect  in  the  "Pitts- 
burgh ;"  not  quite  in  others. 

As  might  be  expected,  the 
"Pittsburgh"  burns  less  oil 
and  gives  more  light  than  any 
other  central-draft  lamp. 

The  reason  why  the  "Pitts- 
burgh," new  this  year,  is  tak- 
ing the  lead  already  is  its  clean- 
ness ;  it  is  the  cleanest  of 
lamps  ;  it  almost  keeps  itself 
clean.  It  has  no  dirt-pocket; 
has  no  need  of  a  dirt-pocket. 

A  common  servant,  or  even 
a  child,  can  take  care  of  it. 
Send  for  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 

llention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


NATURE'S  SPECIFIC  The  Wonderful  Kola  Plant, 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF 


Discovered  by  African  Explorers  on  tiiebanlcs  ofthe 
Congo  river,  West  Africa,  is  a  certain  and  unfailing 
cure  for  Every  Form  of  ASTHMA.  A  Positive  Cure 
Guaranteed,  or  if  you  desire  it,  NO  PAY  UNTIL  CURED. 
OUice  for  Export  and  Wholesale  Trade,  1164  Broad- 
way. New  York.  For  Descriptive  Book  and  Trial  Oaae 
of  The  KOLA  Plant  Compoond,  rHIMALYA),  FKEE  by 
Mail,  address  Central  OfBce,  KOLA  IMPORTING 
COMPANY,  132  VINE  BTREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
8®*See  New  York  World,  May  18,  ISfW ;  Philadelphia  /Vcw,  May  19 ;  Christian  Otjxeri'er  and  Medical 
Journal,  April  9;  etc.,  for  full  accounts  of  this  wonderful  botanical  discovery.  The  Christian  Evan- 
gelist, May  30, 1890,  says  editorially:  "If  no  other  result  than  the  discovery  of  the  Kola  plant  fol- 
lowed the  explorations  of  Stanley  and  associates,  surely  their  labors  were  not  in  vain.  We  have 
the  most  convincing  proof  that  It  is  a  certain  and  uufailingcurefor  Asthma  in  all  its  forms,  and  is 
the  most  valuable  medical  discovery  of  this  century."    BfiB"  Remember,  NO  PAY  UNTIL  CURED. 


ASTHMA! 

FREE  ON  TRIAL. 


ENGLISH  DECORATED 

Dinner  Set,  No.  45,   112  Pieces. 
Premium  With  an  order  of  $20.00. 
Packed  and  delivered  at  depot  for  $9 


r^R  we  give  this  Set  as  a  Premium  to  those  who 
^  get  up  a  Club  of  $20.00  for  our  Teas, 
Spices  and  Extracts.  We  are  Importers  of  Tea, 
Coffee  and  Crockery,and  sell  direct  to  Consumers. 
"We  want  YOU  to  send  for  our  120-page  Price  and 
Premium  List.  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Costs  you 
nothing.    Will  interest  and  pay  you. 

AVe  have  hundreds  of  other  sets,  Plain  and 
Decorated. 

THE  LONDON  TEA  COMPANY, 

.00  cash.     795  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


NURSERY  KNIVES 


reauire  the  finest  steel  and  best  temper  to  make  a  clean  cut  and 
bold  their  edge.    We  Bell  onr  best  pruning  knife,  S5  cts.,  postpaid; 

  _       _  grafting,  25  cts;  budding,  55  cts;  pruning  shears,  90  cts.  The 

M.\HER  <fe  (iKOSH'cutlery  is  liand-foreed  from  razorsteel,  every  blade  tested  and  warranted.  Look 
at  Knife;  cut  is  exact  size  ;  price,  60  cts  ;  blades  equal  any  S2  razor.   Our  price  tor  60  days  is  4S  cts  ;  6  for  S2, 

  postpaid.   Lady's  2-blade  pearl,  SScts;  7-inch 

Steel  Shears,  60  cts ; 
knife  shown   here  aud 
shears,  SI, postpaid.  Bar- 
ber's hollow 
ground  razor, 
$1.25.  Best  Strop 
ever   made,  .50 
.cts.    Send  for 
^    ^free  list. 

Maher&Grosh, 

66  S  Street, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

BEAUTY,  COMFORT, 
STYLE  and  ELEGANCE 

NO  HOME  IS  COMPLETE 

without  our  CELEBBATED  $7.00 
PALACE  LOUNGE.  It  has  Walnut 
Frame,  trimmed  in  handsome  Embossed 
Plush,  6  ft.  long  and  21  in.  wide.  In  fact 
worth  twice  the  money.  A  handsome  and 
useful  piece  of  furniture  for  any  Home. 

OUR  SII.OO 

$7  00 1  niiNri:  folding  bed  lounge 

^  B   i   IbIIUI^ISC  is  the  finest  thing  out.   Can  be 

Revolutionizes  tlie  Furniture  Business.  rutLsizlTE°D'=  ateSSa^ 

PARLOR  SETS  at  $24.35,  BED  ROOM  SETS  at  SI7.9B 

and  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Furniture  at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

^WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PALACE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Elm  and  Front  St$.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


ECCS 

GGS 


$1 .50  per  13  from  5  varieties  pure  bred 
fowls.   S.  J.  FOSTER.  Sharpshurg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  from  30  varieties 
of  choice  stock.  Send  stamp  for  24  page 
catalogue.  J.  S.  SHOEMAKER,  Dali:ota.  111. 

EGGS  0  FOWLS 

Cfl  D  C  A  I  C  From  50  Varieties.  'Lava* 
run  OALC  efit  Ranee  In  th  e  West. 

My  fowls  won  over  800  first  and  2nd  prizes 
at  7  State  shows  last  fall.  For  full  descrip- 
tion send  three  one-cent  stamps  and  get  the 
■finest  illus'd  catalogue  out,  8x  ii,  32  pages. 

CHAS  eAMMERDINGER,  COLUMBUS.  0. 

"CAPONSM2 

★  CAPONIZING."* 

A  most  Taluable  book  for  any  one  who  keepa 
chickens.  Contains  60  paees  and  illustrations. 
Tells  how  to  operate,  shows  the  profits  that 
hare  been  made  by  caponizing,  and  gives  all 
information  required  to  Iw  a  successful  caponizer. 
"Written  by  that  veteran  pouUryman,  Mr.  George  Q. 
Dow.  Sent  post-paid,  for  ,50  cents,  or  five  copies 
for  $2.00.   Get  Four  friends  to  join  you,  and  get 

^"isir^sr  moms  w.  child, 

130  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORB, 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER 

JUST  PUBLISHED— ENTIRELY  NEW. 


INCUBATORS. 

Bates'  Eerptian  Incnbators.  bend  for  circu- 
lars. JOSEPH  I.  BATES,  Weymouth,  Mass. 


For  Best  Incubators  and  Brooders 

ever  invented  for  batching  and  raising  chicks,  ad- 
dress G.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  Ohio,  for  circulars. 
Brooders  Only  Five  Dollars. 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 

Twenty-three  first  premiums  in  one 
year.   Large  circular  for  stamp. 

A,  F.WIILIAMS,  Bristol,  Conn. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR 

.Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Regnlat- 
[ing.    Hundreds  in  Buccesaful  operation. 
^Gnaranteedto hatcha  larger  percentaga 
of  fertile  ogrgs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
hatcher.   Send  6c.  for  lUas.  Catalogue, 
Oircnlars  free.   CEO.H.STAHL,  OUINCY,  ILL^ 
Mention  Farm  atid  Fireside  ■when  yon  write.  9 


AMERICAN  STANDARD  POULTRY  BOOK  I 


$10.00 


FOR 


25  Cts. 


A  large  profusely 
illustrated  Book  of 
128  pages,  contain- 
ing more  than  Ten 
Dollars  worth  of 
vaJnable  informa- 
tion to  poultry 
raisers,  will  be  sent 
by  return  mail, 
post-paid,  for  only 
the  Household 


including 

PitoT  6  months  on  trial,  a  large  8  page, 
40  column  illustrated  household  paper; 
one  of  the  best  in  America,  We  make  this  great  offer  to 
introduce  our  paper  Into  new  homes.  Address, 

Pilot  Publishing  Co.#  New  Haven,  Conn. 


AVEBSTER'S 
INTERNAnONALi 
DICTIOMRY 


A  GRAND  INVESTMENT 

for  the  Family,  tho  School,  or  the  Library, 

Revision  has  been  in  progress  for  over  10  Years. 

More  than  100  editoriallaborers  employed. 

$300,000  expended  before  first  copy  was  printed. 

Critical  examination  invited.  Get  the  Best. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Illustrated  pamphletfree. 

G.  &  C.  BIERKIAJVI  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  V.  S.  A. 

Cantiont — There  have  recently  been  Issued 
several  cheap  reprints  of  the  1847  edition  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  an  edition  long 
since  superannuated.  These  books  are  given 
various  names,— "Webster's  Unabridged,"  ^'The 
Great  Webster's  Dictionary,"  "  Webster's  Big 
Dictionary,"  "  Webster's  Encyclopedic  Diotionar 
ry,"  etc.,  etc. 

Many  announcements  concerning  them  are 
very  misleading,  as  the  body  of  each,  from  A  to 
Z,  is  44  years  old,  and  printed  from  cheap  plates 
made  by  photographing  the  old  pages. 

$20!l,f:PHILA.SiNGER 

"  Antomatlc  Bobbin  Winder. 
15  Days'  Trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-setting  needle,  self- 
threading  shuttle.  Light-mnning 
and  noiseless.  All  attachments.  Send 
,THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
ir  W.  10th  St,  PhUa,  Pa.  circular. 

A  GOLD  MINL 

This  Gold  Ring  is  22  karats 
fine  and  is  made  fa-om  the  pore 
bars  of  gold.  Don't  throw 
away  your  money  buying  brass 
rings  advertised  by  others 

  under  misleading  names  but 

buy  this  2z  karat  Pure  Gold  Ring  which  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $i.oo. 

The  Chicago  Watch  Co.,  142  Dearborn  St,  Chicago. 

D01TT,T1?"V  ^^"'^  PROFIT. 
*"»  JLd  X  All  i  We  will  send  for  25  cts., 
or  15  cts.  ifyon  mention  thli  paper,  I'A-RM- 
JPOUIjXKY,  a  20  page  magasine,  six  months. 
Sample  copy  free.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  15, 1891. 


e®-EEAD  THIS  XOTICE.=®a 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
FlKESlDE,  aud  relating  to  mutters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desirin?  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation unou  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stumps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  ino uirer  should  accompanj' 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of -the  paper  only. 


Slilkiug-  Machine.— W.  W.,  Hotchklss- 
ville,  Conn.  There  is  no  milking  machine 
made  that  is  a  success,  so  far  as  known. 

Book  on  Mn.shrooins.— In  reply  to  nu- 
merotis  inquiries  about  the  culture  of  mush- 
rooms we  refer  our  readers  to  a  practical 
treatise'ou  the  subject,  "Mushrooms— How  to 
Grow  Them  ; "  price,  S1.50.  Published  by 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York. 

Japanese  BucUwheat.— C.  C,  Winchester, 
Ind.,  asks:  "How  will  it  do  to  sow  Japanese 
buckwheat  earlv  in  the  season,  say  about  the 
last  of  May  ?" 

Reply:— Nothing  is  gained  by  sowing  It  too 
early.  .Sow  at  the  usual  time  and  sow  the 
usual  quantity. 

Value  of  Pure,  Dried  Blood.— J.  W.  R., 
Arctic,  Ind.,  asks  for  analysis  and  value  of 
dried  blood.  It  contains  nine  to  ten  per  cent 
nitrogen  and  about  two  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid,  and  a  ton  of  it  has  a  fertilizing  value  of 
aboirt  ^35.  It  is  one  of  our  best  sources  of 
uitro^n. 

Sweet  Corn.— S.  T.  J.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  in  an- 
swer to  a  query,  writes  :  "The  canning  com- 
pany here  pay  S6.-50  per  ton  for  corn  in  the 
husks,  S6.50  per  ton  for  tomatoes  and  830  per 
ton  for  peas  in  the  field.  These  prices  make 
returns  of  S20  to  8125  per  acre,  according  to 
season." 

Worms  and  Bngps  on  Cabbage.— Mrs.  R. 
R.  O.  also  asks  for  remedy  for  worms  and  bugs 
on  cabbage.  Buhach  is  a  never-failing  remedy 
for  cabbage  worms.  So,  also,  is  the  kerosene 
emulsion, -tar  water,  and  perhaps  hot  water. 
Bugs  (X  suppose  you  mean  the  flea-beetles)  are 
hard  to  flght.  Sprayingthem  with  very  strong 
tobacco  tea,  however,  will  kill  them  or  drive 
them  away. 

Is  Snlphurio  Acid  Injurious  to  Soil?— 
Reply  by  Joseph.— J.  R.W.  also  asks  whether 
the  continued  use  of  dissolved  South  Carolina 
rock  would  result  in  filling  the  soil  with  sul- 
phuric acid  to  an  injurious  extent.  There  is  not 
the  least  danger  that  the  use  of  acid  phosphate, 
as  practiced  on  ordinary  grain  farms,  would  re- 
sult in  injury  from  the  source  mentioned  ;  no 
moi-e  than  tlie  use  of  plaster,  which  is  sulphate 
of  lime.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  long-continued,  exclusive  use  of  acid  phos- 
phate, for  the  reason  that  it  furnishes  onlj- one 
of  the  three  chief  elements  of  plant  food,  and 
such  use  would  soon  result  in  impoverishing 
the  soil  in  potash  and  nitrogen. 

Oround  Cherry.— Mrs.  R.  R.  O.,  Brent- 
wood, Teiin.,  asks  how  "Improved  Ground 
Cherry "  is  grown.  The  ground  cherrj',  alke- 
kengi,  sti'uwberrj-  tomato,  or  under  whatever 
new-fangled  name  this  old  thing  may  be  ottered 
by  seedsmen,  is  a  member  of  the  night-shade 
family,  closely  allied  to  the  egg-plants,  toma- 
toes, etc.,  and  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  grow.  In 
fact,  after  you  have  once  introduced  it  into 
your  garden,  it  will  usually  reproduce  itself 
freely  from  seed,  plants  springing  up  readily  ' 
in  the  vicinity  where  the  plants  ripened  fruit 
the  year  before.  If  you  start  them  from  seed, 
sow  in  hot-bed  as  j'ou  would  tomatoes,  and 
treat  in  same  way. 

Planting-  Willows.— Old  Subscriber,  of 
Nutle3',  X.  J.,  writes  :  "How  should  I  put  in 
willow  branches  to  get  them  to  grow  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream.  I  put  them  in  in  the 
spring,  sharpening  them,  and  also  without 
sharpening.   In  both  cases  they  died." 

Reply  by  Jo.seph  :— Forty  years  ago  I  saw 
my  grandfather  plant  great  willow  sticks,  six 
or  eight  feet  long  and  cut  off  square  at  the 
lower  end.  He  pushed  them  down  into  the 
soft  ground  near  the  stream,  and  they  almost 
invariabl.v  grew.  The  trouble  "with  our 
friend's  planting,  probably,  is  that  the  bark  of 
the  sets  was  injured  so  much  in  forcing  them 
through  the  soil  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
them  to  grow.  This  kind  of  planting  is 
rather  crude  anyway.  It  would  be  more 
business-like  to  make  cuttings  from  young 
■wood,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
either  root  them  in  well  prepared  soil,  or 
stick  in  good  ground  where  the  tree  is  wanted 
to  grow.  In  either  case,  unless  ground  is  very 
mellow  or  soft,  a  hole  should  be  made  for  each 
set  with  an  iron  rod,  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
bark,  and  the  soil  should  be  packed  firmly 
around  the  cutting. 

Salt  as  a  Fertilizer.— A.  M.  E.,  of  Organ 
Cave,  "W.  Va.,  writes:  "I  intend  to  use  com- 
mon salt  as  a  fertilizer  for  corn  on  a  piece  of 
land  with  clay  subsoil.  How  much  should  I 
put  on  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  mix  wrth  wood 
ashes,  or  hen  manure,  or  land  plaster  ?  If  so, 
in  what  proportion?  Will  the  salt  prevent 
the  grub  from  working  on  the  corn  ?" 

Reply  BY  Joseph  :—.\s  to  the  last  question, 
I  must  answer  "Jfo."  What  little  salt  we  can 
safely  apply  on  soil  for  any  crop,  will  have 
very  little  effect  on  insects,  and  weeds 
either.  As  to  the  mixing  with  other  sub- 
stances. I  consider  it  very  much  the  best 
plan  to  mix  the  salt  with  ashes  or  hen  manure, 
using  just  as  little  salt,  and  just  as  much  of  the 
other  ingredients,  as  practicable.  We  should 
not  forget  that  salt  cojitains  no  important 
plantfood,  while  hen  ma'nure  is  a  most  excel- 
lent complete  manure,  and  ashes  contain  at 
least  the  two  important  mineral  elements  of 
plantfood.  Salt  may  stimulate,  and  thus  give 
you  an  immediate  effect,  or  it  may  not. 

Value  of  Fertilzer.—W.  H.  W.,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  asks  about  the  value  of  fertilizers, 
analyzing  as  follows  :  "(1)  Available  ammonia, 
1%  per  cent;  available  phosphoric  acid,  7  per 
cent;  potash  soluble  in  distilled  water,  214  per 
cent ;  price  S23.  (2)  Available  ammonia,  ■%  per 
cent;  available  phosphoric  acid,  7  per  cent; 
potash  soluble  in  distilled  water,  2  per  cent ; 
price  S21." 

Reply  by  Jo.seph:— A  ton  of  these  fertil- 
izers do  not  cost  much  money,  yet  they  are 
cheap.  In  the  first-named  you  have  about  20 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  worth  17  cents  a  pound,  or 
S3.40  in  all ;  HO  pounds  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  at  8  cents,  or  S11.20  in  all ;  aud  45  pounds 
of  potash  at  G  cents,  or  S2.70  in  all.  The  fertil- 
izer is  wortli,  therefore,  S3.40 +811.204-82.70= 
817.30.  The  difference  between  this  and  the 
selling  price,  823,  I  should  think  to  be  enough 
to  pay  for  handling,  mixing,  carting  and 
legitimate  profits.  The  second  brand  has  a 
fertilizing  value  of  about  SU.GO,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  selling  price  again  pays 
liberally  for  those  incidental  expenses  of  the 
manufacturer.  Possibly  your  crop  might  be 
benefited  b.v  more  nitrogen.  Try  a  little  ni- 
trate of  soda  In  spring.  Or,  instead  of  these 
"cheap"  fertilizers,  try  a  high  grade  one,  using 
200  pounds  per  acre,  or  bone  meal  and  ashes, 
etc. 


Ouano  for  Corn.— M.  T.,  Springboro  (no 
state  named),  writes  :   "Is  the  guano  for  sale  I 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  good  fertilizer  for  corn  I 
on  a  clay  loam  ?  Or,  will  its  continued  use  in-  j 
jure  the  land  in  the  same  way  as  a  man  is  in- 
jured by  the  continued  use  of  whiskey?  Will 
it  stimulate  the  land  for  the  time  being  and 
then  leave  it  poorer  than  ever?" 

Reply  bv  Joseph  :— It  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer  in  a  few  words.  Most  of  the  "guanos," 
to  which  our  friend  refers,  are  simply  phos- 
phates. The.v  contain  no  plant  food  except 
phosphoric  acid.  Where  the  soil  is  deficient 
of  that  element,  and  provided  with  sufficient 
potash  and  perhaps  nitrogen,  as  frequently  the 
case  on  grain  farms,  guano  often  gives  very 
satisfactory  results.  If  its  use  is  long  con- 
tinued, of  course  the  other  plant  foods  (potash 
and  nitrogen)  are  all  the  time  taken  off  and 
no  returns  made  for  them.  So,  in  the  end  the 
land  would  be  poorerin  these  plantfoods.  But 
the  continued  use  of  any  one  particular  plant 
food — like  phosphoric  acid,  as  in  this  case — is 
not  reasonable  and  not  advisable.  A  rotation 
of  manures  is  as  necessary  as  a  rotation  of 
crops.*  On  the  other  hand,  guano  is  a  plant 
food,  and  not  merely  a  stimulant.  Without 
knowing  anything  about  the  needs  of  the  soil, 
however,  I  would  prefer  a  manure  containing 
some  potash  and  nitrogen  also.  I  have  grown 
sweet  corn  on  land  "too  poor  to  grow  white 
beans,"  bj'  putting  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  of  a  good,  concentrated  vegetable  fer- 
.tilizer  per  acre,  along  the  drills.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  our  friend  means  the  high-priced 
"Peruvian  guano,"  which  Is  also  a  high-grade 
manure,  quite  rich  in  nitrogen,  analyzing 
about  five  per  cent  nitrogen,  eighteen  to  nine- 
teen per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  three  to 
four  per  cent  potash.  This  would  be  safe  in 
most  cases,  althoitgh  even  this  has  an  excess 
of  phosphoric  acid. 


VETERINARY. 

■*Jg<Cond.ueted.  by  Dp.  H.  J.  r)etmers.>5^ 

Veterinarian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Professor  of  veterinary  Surgery 
•      in  Ohio  State  University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  F.iEM  .axd  Fieeside.  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  j.  D'etmers,  35  King  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Stringhalt.— J.  P.  J.,  Tipton,  Kan.  Your 
horse  has  striughalt.  It  was  very  likely  caused 
by  overexertion,  and  is  incurable. 

Too  Old.— W.  F.  O.,  Xewfield,  Conn.,  writes: 

"I  have  a  mare  twenty  years  old  that  is  in  a 
good,  healthy  condition,  but  never  had  a  colt. 
Is  she  too  old  to  have  a  colt?  " 

Answer:— Your  -mare  is  too  old;  her  time 
has  passed. 

Wheat  as  Food  for  Horses.— F.  A.  B., 

Weedsport,  IST.  Y.  Wheat  is  not  a  good  food 
for  horses,  aud  should  not  be  given  to  brood 
mares.  To  a  limited  extent,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  only,  it  may  be  given  to  working 
horses. 

A  Short  5Iane.— T.  C,  Altoona,  111.,  writes  : 
"I  have  a  five-year-old  mare  that  has  a  long, 
heavy  tail,  but  her  mane  is  short  and  uneven. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  1  can  do  to  make  her 
mane  grow  ?  " 

AxswER :— You  can  do  nothing  to  force  the 
growth  of  the  mane.  Good  and  thorough 
grooming  may  prevent  a  further  falling  out  of 
the  hair. 

Itching-.— W.  C,  Oliphant  Furnace,  Pa.  Be- 
fore a  remedy  can  be  applied,  the  cause  of  the 
itching  sensation  must  be  ascertained,  because 
the  remedy  must  consist  in  a  removing  of  the 
cause.  The  cause,  however  can  be  learned 
only  by  an  examination,  and  not  by  guessing, 
which  latter,  at  least,  is  a  very  unreliable 
thing  in  making  a  diagnosis. 

Sore  Mouth.— H.  C,  Olena,  Ohio.  You 
evidently  have  used  a  very  unsuitable  bit,  and 
the  mare,  perhaps,  has  naturally  a  very  tender 
mouth.  Select  a  very  thick,  smooth  bit,  cov- 
ered with  rubber,  and  then  handle  her  gently. 
If  the  mouth  is  yet  sore,  apply  a  mixture  of 
olive  oil  and  lime  water,  equal  parts,  and  see 
to  it  that  both  the  sore  and  the  bit  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  It  would  be  best,  of 
course,  not  to  use  the  animal  until  the  sore 
mouth  has  healed. 

Rattling  in  the  Head.— B.  P.  C,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  writes  :  "I  have  a  cow  troubled 
\yith  a  rattling,  or  wheezing,  which  seems  to 
be  wholly  in  her  head.  It  seems  to  be  worse 
in  cold  weather." 

Ajtswee:- I  cannot  give  you  the  desired  in- 
formation. There  are  too  many  possibilities. 
The  "rattling"  may  be  caused  by  a  chronic 
catarrh,  by  a  polyp,  or  by  some  other  morbid 
growth  somewhere  in  the  respiratory  passages, 
or  by  something  else,  and  finallj',  it  may  not 
be  in  the  head  at  all. 

A  Swelled  liCg.- O.  M.  M.,  West  Spring 
Creek,  Pa.,  writes  :  "I  have  a  valuable  horse 
which  had  mud  fever  about  two  months  ago, 
in  the  right  hind  leg,  and  I  doctored  and  cured 
him,  but  it  left  an  enlargement  of  the  joint. 
The  outside  is  hard,  but  he  is  not  lame.  .Can 
the  enlargement  be  taken  off?  " 

Answer:— You  may  possibly  succeed  by  ap- 
plying steady  pressure  by  means  of  judicious 
bandaging.  Use  woolen  flannel  for  bandages, 
and  commence  bandaging  at  the  hoof.  I  do 
not  recommend  you  any  salves,  because  in  the 
hands  of  the  inexperienced,  often  more 
damage  than  good  results  from  their  use. 

Probably  Founder.— J.  H.  W.,  Mountain 
Glen,  III.  Your  statement  that  your  mule 
stands  a  little  drawed  up,  with  his  hind  feet 
close  together,  extended  well  under  towards 
his  front  feet,  indicates  that  the  animal  en- 
deavors to  concentrate  as  much  as  possible  the 
weight  of  the  body  upon  the  hind  feet,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  fore  feet.  Hence,  if  you  make  a 
close  examination  you  very  likely  will  find 
that  the  seat  of  the  trouble  is  in  the  fore  feet. 
It  seems  to  me  your  animal  suffers  from  a 
slight  attack  of  laminitis,  or  founder. 

Influenza.  —  W.  D.  P.,  Overisel,  Mich., 
writes:  "I  have  a  hor.se  that  has  what  I  think 
is  epizootic.  She  discharges  freely  from  the 
nose  a  yellowish  matter,  coughs  much  and 
cannot  drink.  Her  pulse  is  weak  and  irregular 
and  hair  rough." 

Answer:— The  best  that  can  be  done  in  a 
case  like  yours,  evidently  a  rather  severe  case 
of  influenza,  is  to  immediately  consult  a  com- 
petent veterinarian,  and  to  entrust  him  with 
the  treatment,  which,  in  influenza,  depends 
upon  the  symptoms  and  the  stage  of  the 
morbid  process. 

Abscess  in  the  Ulaininary  Gland.— A.  E 

B.,  Mountain  View,  Mo.  E.xamine  the  abscess 
cavity  either  with  a  probe  or  by  inserting  a 
finger.  If  the  opening  is  large  enough,  see  to 
it  that  the  pus  and  exudates  have  a  proper 
exit  and  can  be  discharged  from  ever.v  point 
this  done,  fill  up  the  whole  cavity  with  ab 
sorbent  cotton  that  has  been  saturated  with  a 
4-per-cent  eolutlon  of  pure  carbolic  acid.  Re 


new  the  application  twice  a  day  until  the 
cavity  Is  filled  up  with  granulations  and  the 
abscess  is  healing,  and  do  not  forget  to  keep 
the  affected  parts  clean. 

Colic— E.  P.,  Ajax,  Oregon.  Your  filly,  it 
seems,  died  of  colic.  As  colic  does  not  signify 
a  single  definite  disease,  but  is  applied  to  all 
diseases  which  manifest  their  presence  by 
symptoms  of  violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  in- 
testines or  peritoneum,  to  answer  j'our  ques- 
tion intelligentlj'  would  compel  me  to  write 
quite  a  lengthy  treatise,  for  which  there  is  no 
space  in'the  Farji  and  Fireside.  I  therefore 
advise  j'ou  to  write  to  the'Dlrector  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station-aud  ask  him 
to  send  you  Bulletin  2  of  Vol.  II,  for  April  and 
May,  1889,  in  which  you  will  find  the  desired 
information. 

Insufficient  Vitality.— H.  H.  R.,  Palopinto, 
Tex.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  colt  be- 
comes diseased  before  it  is  born,  and  although 
born  alive  and  fully  developed,  does  not 
possess  sufficient  vitalitj'  to  live.  Of  course, 
nothing  can  be  done  with  such  a  colt  but  to 
let  it  die.  Whether  or  not  its  disease  might 
have  been  prevented  by  a  different  treatment 
of  the  mare  before  parturition.  Is  a  question 
which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  answer.  You 
seem  to  have  made  the  post-mortem  examin- 
ation a  considerable  time  after  the  death  of 
the  animal. 

Coughing.-E.  C.  R.,  St.  Mary's,  W.  Va.  It 
is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  treatment  as 
long  as  the  nature  of  the  ailment  is  not  known, 
in  your  case  the  seat  of  the  trouble  is  probablj' 
ia  the  larynx,  or  in  adjacent  parts,  but  its 
aature  can  be  ascertained  only,  if  at  all,  by  a 
careful  examination  by  a  competent  veterina- 
rian. There  are  a  good  many  possibilities. 
Even  bots,  the  larvse  of  gastrophilus  equi, 
fastened  to  the  larynx,  may  produce  just  such 
symptoms  as  3  0u  describe,  and  almost  any 
morbid  growth  or  tumor,  situated  in  the 
.'larynx  or  adjacent  parts,  may  have  a  similar 
effect. 

Worms  in  Pigs.— H.  C,  Millville,  Mass. 
Your  pigs  are  probably  full  of  worms,  but 
whether  they  are  ascarides  or  eshinorrhynchi, 
I  cannot  decide.  Probably  the  latter,  which 
are  not  easily  affected  by  any  vermifuge.  Still, 
if  you  wish  to  make  an  experiment,  yon  may 
give,  mixed  with  the  feed,  some  decorticated 
castor  beans,  one  ounce  for  a  medium-sized 
pig  or  half  an  ounce  for  a  small  pig.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  worm  brood,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  animals  in  clean 
quarters;  see  to  it  that  the  troughs,  etc.,  are 
kept  clean,  and  that  no  water  is  given  except 
from  a  good  well.  Besides  that,  the  animals 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  out. 

Sore  Shoulders.— G.  F.,  South  Rockwood, 
Mich.,  and  A.  D.  R.,  Millington,  N.  J.  First, 
see  to  It  that  the  harness,  but  particularly  the 
collar,  fits  the  horse.  Secondly,  keep  the  har- 
ness, but  particularly  the  collar,  scrupulously 
clean  and  free  from  sweat,  dirt,  etc.  Thirdly, 
see  to  it  that  the  animal  is  well  cleaned  every 
time  the  harness  is  taken  off.  Fourthly,  do 
not  let  the  horse  stand  in  the  stable  with  the 
harness  on,  but  remove  the  latter  every  time 
the  animal  is  resting  or  eating.  Finally,  if  in 
spite  4i  these  precautions  the  skin  should  be- 
come sore,  apply  to  the  sore  places  every  time 
the  harness  is  put  on  and  taken  off,  a  mixture 
of  pure  olive  oil  and  lime  water,  equal  parts. 

A  Jfew  Hoof.— W.  J.  S.,  Leedstone,  Minn., 
writes :  "I  have  a  mare  which  got  hurt  in  one 
fore  foot  about  a  year  ago,  and  has  grown  a 
new  hoof.  She  has  gone  lame  ever  since 
when  driven  on  a  hard  road.  She  ran  away 
and  broke  the  pole,  and  a  sliver  off  the  end 
ran  into  her  foot  just  above  the  frog.  It 
healed,  but  does  not  grow  healthj'  as  before." 

Answer  :— The  new  hoof,  probably.  Is  com- 
posed of  abnormal  horn;  in  other  words.  Is  a 
morbid  production.  Nothing  can  be  done  but 
to  protect  the  same  as  much  as  possible  by 
judicious  shoeing  and  by  using  the  animal 
only  on  the  farm,  and  not  on  hard  and  rough 
roads.  Keep  the  animal  out  of  muddy  places 
as  much  as  possible. 

I,ameness.— A.  W.  B.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Bone 
spavin  has  its  seat  in  the  small  bones  of  the 
hock  joint,  and,  as  a  rule,  causes  lameness. 
Bog-spavin  consists  in  an  enlargement  of  the 
capsular  ligament,  presents  Itself  as  an  elastic 
swelling  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  inside  of 
the  hock  joint,  and  Is  seldom  attended  with 
lameness.  Blood-spavin  is  a  name  applied  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  vein  on  the  Inside  of 
the  hock  joint,  the  vena  saphena.  Concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  spavin  aud  the  prospect 
of  affecting  a  cure,  I  have  to  refer  you  to  the 
already  numerous  answers  given  to  Inquiries 
about  spavin.  Your  other  questions  I  cannot 
answer,  because  to  answer  them  requires  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  animal. 

Sheep-rot.— E.  T.  W.,  Fosterville,  Tenn. 
The  name  rot,  or  sheep-rot,  is  principally  ap- 
plied to  that  disease  of  sheep  which  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  fluke-worms.  Disto- 
mum  hepaticum  and  distomum  lauceolatum, 
in  the  liver,  but  a  mucous  discharge  from  the 
nostrils.  Is  not  one  of  its  principal  symptoms. 
Where  such  a  discharge  constitutes  the  most 
conspicuous  symptoms,  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  diseasels  caused  by  lung-worms,  strongylus 
filaria  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  larva>  of  oestrus  ovis  in  the  nasal 
cavities,  the  frontal  and  maxillarj-  sinuses,  or 
even  the  ethmoid  bones.  There  is  no  cure  for 
worms  in  the  liver  or  in  the  lungs.  The 
prophylaxis  consists  in  keeping  the  sheep 
away  from  low  and  wet  places  and  places  that 
contain  pools,  etc.,  of  stagnant  water,  because 
in  such  places  the  worm  brood  is  taken  up. 

A  Diseased  Hoof.— J.  N.  M.,  Killbuck,  O., 
writes:  "I  have  a  fine,  two-year-old  mare 
which,  about  a  month  ago,  bruised  her  heel  In 
some  way  while  in  the  field.  The  bruised  part 
became  verj'  sore,  and  the  leg  swelled  terribly. 
The  hoof  is  beginning  to  crack  at  the  heel,  and 
looks  like  it  might  come  off." 

ANSWEfe.— Cut  away,  with  a  sharp  hoof- 
knife,  all  loose  horn,  and  if  there  is  any  sup- 
puration, see  to  it  that  the  pus  can  be  dis- 
charged and  cannot  burrow  down  anywhere. 
This  done,  dress  the  sore  twice  a  day  with 
Iodoform,  absorbent  cotton  and  a  well-applied 
bandage.  No  more  poulticing.  If  a  new  hoof 
should  form,  you  must  keep  the  same  band- 
aged until  fully  developed  ;  otherwise  the  horn 
of  the  new  hoof  will  be  brittle  and  scaly.  The 
bandage  must  be  renewed  twice  a  day.  The 
production  of  an  entire  new  hoof  requires 
a  long  time — from  ten  months  to  a  year. 

Probably  a  Degeneration  of  the  Car- 
uncle.—W.  C.  M.,  Deerfield,  Kan.,  writes: 
"What  shall  I  do  for  my  colt?  About  six 
weeks  ago  I  noticed  a  lump  on  its  eyeball,  near 
the  corner,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat. 
Now  It  is  as  large  as  a  pea.  The  color  Is  pink. 
There  is  a  film  of  whitish  color  extending  a 
short  distance  from  the  lump." 

Answer  :— What  you  complain  of  may  be  a 
degeneration  of  the  lacrymal  caruncle,  a  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence.  If  it  is,  the  (reat- 
ment  may  require  an  operation,  which,  how- 
ever should,  under  no  circumstances,  be 
performed  by  any  one  except  a  skillful 
surgeon.  Still,  your  descripl ion  is  rather  in- 
definite, and  therefore  makes  it  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  pinkish  "lump"  is  a  de- 
generated caruncle  or  simply  a  product  of 
exudation  oa  the  cornea.  The  best,  therefore, 


you  can  do  Is  to  have  your  animal  examined 
by  a  veterinarian  or  a  physician  familiar  with 
eye  diseases. 

Corbed— Anchylosis.— R.  E.  H.,  Deerfield, 

 ..writes:  "I  have  a  seven-year-old  horse 

that  was  hurt  in  plowing.  He  had  on  a  pair 
of  heavy  sho'es,  and  on  turning  him  around  he 
stepped  on  his  other  foot,  causing  a  bad 
wound  just  above  the  hoof  on  the  front  foot. 
I  let  it  run  for  six  months  or  more  without  at- 
tending to  it.  Now  It  Is  a  very  bad  looking 
sore,  having  grown  some  since  I  quit  doctor- 
ing it.   It  has  been  there  a  year  and  a  half. 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  ?  1  also  have  a 

horse  that  has  been  running  out  for  the  past 
sis  months.  I  found  that  he  was  lame  in  the 
hind  leg.  I  also  noticed  a  sore  just  above  the 
hoof  on  the  inside  of  his  foot.  I  went  to 
doctoring  him  aud  healed  up  the  sore  place, 
but  now  I  find  that  the  joint  just  above  the 
hoof  seems  to  be  stiff.  Can  j'ou  give  me  any 
light  on  the  subject  ?  " 

Answer  :— Your  first  case,  that  of  the  corked 
animal,  might  have  been  easily  cured  in  the 
beginning  if  it  had  received  proper  attention. 
As  it  is  now  a  year  and  a  half  old,  I  have  no 
idea  what  changes  may  have  been  produced 
by  the  morbid  process,  the  use  of  caustics,  the 
burrowing  of  the  pus  and  exudates,  etc.,  and 
I  fear  it  is  incurable.  At  any  rate,  If  3'et  any- 
thing can  be  done,  a  surgical  operation  or 
operations  will  be  necessary,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  but  advise  you  to  entrust  the  treatment 
to  a  veterinarian,  who  can  determine,  by  ex- 
amining the  animal,  what  can  and  what  ought 

to  be  done.  As  to  your  second  question,  the 

case  is  very  plain.  The  wound  extended  to  the 
joint;  the  latter,  probabl3-,  was  opened,  and 
when  the  wound  finally  healed,  anchj-losis 
was  produced.  Nothing  can  be  done.  Like  in 
the  first  case,  "too  late !  " 

enlargement  of  the  ?fasal  Bones. — J. 
H.,  Arcadia,  N.C., writes:  "A  mare  three  years 
old  has  enlargement  of  the  nasal  bones,  about 
half  way  between  the  eye  and  nostril  on  each 
side.  It  was  first  noticed  about  twelve  months 
ago,  and  has  graduallj' increased  in  size.  She 
has  a  colt  eight  months  old.  Her  appetite  and 
condition  are  fair,  and  she  is  full  of  life  and 
animation.  There  is  not  now  and  never  was 
any  unusual  discharge  from  the  nose.  The 
nasal  mucous  membrane  is  healthj-  in  ap- 
pearance as  far  up  as  can  be  seen.  When  she 
neighs  or  snorts,  the  sound  is  .  somewhat 
muffled.  In  going  up  hill  or  through  mud,  the 
breathing  is  labored,  owing,  I  think,  to  ob- 
struction in  the  nasal  passages." 

Answer  :— I  think  you  are  right.  There  is 
undoubtedly  some  obstruction  in  the  nasal 
cavitj',  the  nature  of  which  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  careful  examination.  The  latter 
will  be  considerablj-  facilitated  if  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  reflected  up  into  the  nasal  cavity 
by  means  of  a  small  mirror.  Whether  any- 
thing, and  what,  can  be  done  to  remove  the 
obstruction,  perhaps  a  fibroid,  a  sarcoma  or  a 
so-called  polj'pe,  will  depend  'upon  the  result 
of  the  examination,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
the  nature,  the  size,  the  shape  and  the  situa- 
tion or  accessibility  of  the  obstruction. 

A  Cyst-like  Swellin'g  on  the  Poll.— C.  L. 
B.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  a 
six-year-old  horse  that  has  a  lump  on  the  top 
of  the  head  directly  behind  the  left  ear,  about 
as  large  as  the  top  of  a  cup.  I  first  noticed  It 
in  the  fall,  but  thought  it  wouRi  go  a-svay.  It 
is  soft,  but  not  sore,  when  the  horse  is  not 
reined  up;  otherwise  it  is  hard  only  when  in 
the  act  of  drinking  from  the  watering  trough, 
when  it  is  not  visible.  I  at  first  supposed  it 
was  from  the  sting  of  an  insect  or  blow  of 
some  kind." 

Answer  :— What  you  describe  can  hardly  be 
called  a  poll-evil,  although  if  not  properly 
treated,  or  if  injudiciously  opened.  It  is  apt  to 
become  one.  The  swelling  contains  fiuid  and 
perhaps,  also,  solid  exudates,  and  either  has  to 
be  left  alone  or  else,  if  a  cure  is  desired,  it  has 
to  be  opened,  and  then,  before  all  the  contents 
have  been  discharged,  a  contra  opening  at  the 
lowest  place  has  to  be  made  and  a  string  has 
to  be  drawn,  like  a  seton  or  rowd,  through 
both  openings.  This  done,  the  cystic  wall 
must  be  destroyed  bj'  Injections  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  be 
made  once  or  twice  a  day  until  the  object 
stated  has  been  accomplished.  Hence,  how ' 
long  these  injections  have  to  be  continued 
(usually  a  few  days)  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  person  who  administers  the  treat- 
ment. After  the  injections  have  done  then- 
duty,  they  must  be  discontinued,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  very  much  diluted  solution  only  must 
be  used  ;  the  string  must  be  removed  and  the 
wounds  be  allowed  to  heal.  The  parts,  of 
course,  must  be  kept  clean,  but  whenever  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  used,  no  soap  must  be  ap- 
plied ;  only  warm  water. 


$100.00  FOR  $1.50. 

J.  B.  Cray,  Millersburgh,  Ky.,  writes,  "Ire- 
moved  Bunch  from  stifie  joint  on  my  horse 
with  half  a  bottle  of  Quinn's  Ointment,  every- 
thing else  having  failed.  The  investment 
made  me  8100  In  sale  of  horse."  For  Curbs, 
Splints,  Spavins,  WIndpuffs  and  all  Bunches, 
it  has  no  equal.  Trial  box  2-5  cents,  silver  or 
stamps.  Regular  size  SI. 50  delivered.  Address 
W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

The  exports  of  mutton  during  1S90  were  over 
3,000,000  carcasses,  being  about  fifteen  times 
greater  than  in  1883. 

BERRY  SHIPPERS. 

Write  C.  W.  Flick  &  Co.,  wholesale  fruit  deal- 
ers, Springfield,  Ohio,  for  stencils. 


EGGS 


Silver  laced  Wvandottes.  insi.dfi.  Sntisfaction 
guaranteed.    CL'LLY  &  CO.,  Willshire,  0. 
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DULCE  DOMUM. 

EMILE  I'ICKIIARDT. 

I  went  abroad  to  seek  tor  fame— 
Lo !  weaiy,  empty,  back  I  came  ; 
To  guide  my  bark  to  where  she  stood, 
I  needs  must  cross  a  sea  of  blood. 

I  wandered  forth  to  seek  for  gold, 
But  soon  returned  to  native  fold, 
For  wliou  I'd  come  to  where  It  lay, 
Lost  huraau  souls  obscured  the  way. 

Again  1  rose,  one  idle  hour. 
And  issued  forth  to  seek  for  power- 
Alas '  On  writhing  bodies,  prone. 
Of  quiv'ring  hearts  he'd  built  his  throne. 

Again,  for  pleasure  I  made  quest, 
To  soothe  my  spirit's  wild  unrest. 
But  soon  returned,  for  where  she  led. 
The  way  was  strewn  with  tangled  dead. 

Once  more  I  turned,  in  hope,  ray  helm 
To  seek  contentment's  blessed  realm. 
But  now  no  more  abroad  I  roam— 
This  choicest  prize  I  found  at  home. 

—Islington,  Mass. 


There  are  208,749  railroad  bridges  in  the 
United  States,  spanning  3,213  miles. 

The  highest  railroad  bridge  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Kinzua  viaduct,  on  the  JErie  Road 
—305  feet  high. 

The  English  postal  authorities  have  intro- 
duced nickel-in-the-slot  machines  tor  the  sale 
of  postage  stamps.   Not  at  all  a  bad  idea. 

Beecham's  Pilis  cure  Bilious  and  Nervous 
Ills. 

The  earth's  1,500  millions  of  human  inhab- 
itants speak  3,034  different  languages  and 
possess  about  1,000 different  religious  beliefs. 

Listen  to  the  PKtrDENT  Advice,  which 
urges  3-ou  to  the  immediate  treatment  of  that 
Rasping  Cough  by  the  use  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne's 
K.'cpectorant,  the  best  of  medicines  for  Coughs 
and  Colds,  and  an  approved  stand-by  for  all 
Pulmonary  troubles  and  Throat-ails. 

y 

Statisticians  estimate  that  there  are  over 
3,000,000  women  in  this  country  who  are  en- 
gaged in  work  which  is  not  domestic.  Of  this 
number  275  are  ministers  and  75  are  lawyers. 

A  BiLii  is  to  be  introduced  In  the  Maryland 
legislature,  levying  a  special  tax  on  bachelors. 
Marriage  is  a  puljlic  institution,  and  why 
should  bachelors  be  excused  from  helping  to 
support  it? 

We  will  mail  free  to  any  address,  a  copy  of 
our  Home  Treatment,  a  positive  cure  for  Leu- 
corrliea,  Whites  and  all  Female  Weakness. 
Send  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  Jlay 
Flower  Aled.  Co.,  85  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

KAN.SAS  will  soon  be  in  shape  to  furnish  all 
her  own  condiments.  The  salt  beds  near  Kan- 
opolis  are  producing  vast  quantities,  and  Sen- 
ator Ingalls'  new  novel  is  expected  to  furnish 
all  the  pepper  and  vinegar  that  is  needed  in 
the  State. 

The  physicians  all  say  that  one  of  the  best 
safeguards  against  bronchial  troubles  and 
colds  in  the  throat  is  to  keep  the  mouth  closed 
when  walking,  and  breathe  through  the  nose. 
The  habit  is  worth  cultivating  on  general 
principles. 

The  quality  of  the  butter  Axes  the  price.  It 
is  better  to  make  a  pound  of  choice  butter 
than  to  market  two  pounds  of  inferior  butter. 
If  as  much  care  were  used  in  caring  for  the 
cream,  churning  and  packing  as  in  feeding 
and  milking,  more  profit  would  result. 

The  censu&of  live-stock  in  France,  taken  by 
order  of  the  French  agricultural  department, 
enumerates:  Cattle,  13,104,000;  sheep,  22,619,- 
OOOi  swine,  5,881,000;  horses,  2,711,000;  goats, 
1,483,000;  mules,  238,000;  asses,  387,000.  This  is 
an  increase  in  all  classes,  compared  with  last 
year ;  in  cattle  the  Increase  amounts  to  1,658,000 
head.  _   

FORTY  YEARS  AGO  TO-DAY. 

The  Pioneer  Newspaper  Agency  of  S.  H. 
Parvin's  Sons  was  established  in  Cincinnati 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1851,  forty  years  ago.  It 
has  kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of  civil- 
ization and  the  demands  of  the  times.  From 
a  small  beginning  the  business  has  gradually 
grown  into  one  of  immense  proportions,  hav- 
ing unlimited  credit  with  the  entire  news- 
paper press  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
foreign  countries. 

One  noticeable  feature  is  the  fact  that  during 
all  these  years  having  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  integrity,  the  Parvin  Agency 
have,  through  fair  dealing,  gained  the  confi- 
dence and  good-will  alike  of  both  advertisers 
and  publishers,  thus  enabling  them  to  secure 
for  their  many  patrons  the  most  favorable 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  publishers. 

The  success  of  such  a  reliable  firm  is  chron- 
icled with  pleasure.  The  Parvin  Agency,  in- 
fused with  the  spirit  of  progressive  men  of 
experience,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
advertising  field,  has  gained  for  them  a  world- 
wide reputation  and  produced  fortunes  for 
many  of  their  customers. 

After  forty  years  of  creditable  business  ex 
perience  in  the  field  of  advertising,  the  firm 
of  S.  H.  Parvin's  Sons  deserve  the  hearty  and 
cordial  recognition,  as  well  ascongratulations, 
of  the  entire  press  of  the  country. — Cincinnali 
Enquirer,  March  27, 1891. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  believed  to  be  the  only  city 
in  the  United  States  which  has  a  house  con- 
structed wholly  of  paper  from  foundation  to 
turret. 

The  total  production  of  white  pine  lumber 
in  the  northwest  during  the  past  season  was 
4,068,285,584  feet,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
season  of  596,700,146  feet. 

St.  Paul  working  women  are  organizing  a 
women's  labor  lyceum.  They  meet  Thursday 
evenings,  and  discuss  questions  relating  to 
their  condition  and  methods  of  improving  it. 

Baltimore  leads  the  country  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  overalls.  In  that  city  5,000  women 
are  employed  in  this  industry.  Their  wages 
run  from  S3  to  S8  per  week,  with  a  general 
average  of  about  S6.50. 

Mrs.  Mary  Brayton  Young,  who  has  just 
died,  was  the  heaviest  mill  owner  in  Fall 
River,  and  possessed  an  estate  worth  S12,000,- 
000;  yet  had  no  vote  in  Massachusetts.  Such  a 
fact  will  read  strangely  one  of  these  days. 

One  of  the  largest  forests  in  the  world  stands 
on  ice.  It  is  situated  between  Ural  and  the 
Okhotsk  sea.  A  well  was  recently  dug  in  this 
region,  when  it  was  found  that  at  a  depth  of 
116  meters  the  ground  was  still  frozen. 

An  instance  in  enormous  rise  In  values  in 
Butte  City  is  commented  on.  A  month  or  two 
ago  a  certain  mining  property  was  recorded  as 
transferred  for  SloO.  Only  a  few  weeks  there- 
after the   same   property  was  bonded  for 

,500,000. 


THE  FAMOUS  $7.00  PALACE  LOUNGE. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  this  Issue  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Palace  Furniture  Co.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  who  manufacture  the  famous  S7.00 
Palace  lounge  and  Sll  Bed  lounge  and  a  full 
line  of  all  kinds  of  household  furniture. 
They  sell  the  goods  direct  to  the  consumer,  and 
their  prices  are  far  below  any  we  have  ever< 
seen.  Write  to  them  for  their  illustrated  cat- 
alogue containing  full  description  and  net  cash 
prices  of  their  goods;  it  will  pay  our  sub- 
scribers to  order  from  them. 


Mr.  Pillsbury,  of  flour  fame,  it  is  reported, 
has,  together  with  a  Scotch  capitalist  by  the 
name  of  MacDonald,  purchased  two  thousand 
acres  in  Minnesota,  and  will  devote  the  same 
to  the  cultivation  and  growing  of  flax.  The 
same  gentlemen  are  also  about  erecting  the 
Minneapolis  Linen  Mills,  which  are  calculated 
to  give  employment  to  two  thousand  hands. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

\\i  oltl  physician,  retired  froi>5  piartice,  had  placed 
in  iiis  hands  by  an  E.ast  India  niifisionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  fur  the  speedy  and  per- 
manent cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also  a 
positive  and  radical  cin-e  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all 
Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
cnrafi\  e  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suflering.  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe  in  German.  French  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mdil,  by  ad<lressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper,  W,  A.  Noyes,  S2IJ  Powers^  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Good  Words  fpom  Oaf  Sabseribefs. 

Camas  Valley,  Oreg.,  Feb.  4,  1891. 
Ihave received  my  machine,  and  aftergiving 
it  a  thorough  trial,  I  write  to  inform  you  that 
I  find  it  all  that  it  is  represented  to  be,  and  I 
am  perfectlj""  satisfied  with  my  bargain.  Sev- 
eral of  my  neighbors  think  of  sending  for  one 
this  year.  There  are  machines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  cost  S65,  that  do  not  do  as  nice 
work  as  this  one.  I  think  it  makes  the  most 
perfect  stitch,  on  both  sides  of  the  cloth, 
of  any  machine  I  ever  saw.  I  think  of  try- 
ing to  get  up  a  club  and  send  for  the 
dishes  you  offer  as  a  premium. 

Mrs.  a.  B.  C.  Whipple. 


Strother,  Mo.,  March  2,  1891. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  Cook  Book. 
Am  delighted  with  it.  Bettie  Mason. 


WAB0SKA,  Nbv.,  March  6,  1891. 
I  just  want  to  say  to  j'ou  that  the  Atlas  came 
in  due  time,  and  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  with 
it  does  not  fully  express  my  opinion  of  it. 

H.  F.  Swasey. 


HiLLSGREEN,  CAN.,  Feb.  28,  1891. 
I  received  the  Modern  Cook  Book.  Thanks 
for  the  same.  It  is  actually  better  than  we 
expected.  Joseph  Hudson. 


Emmitsbttrg,  Md.,  Feb.  11,  1891. 
I  received  the  two  pictures,  Christ  Before 
Pilate  and  Christ  on  Calvary.   I  am  so  pleased 
with  them  that  I  would  not  take  ten  dollars 
for  them.   I  have  them  both  in  deep  frames. 

B.  G.  Byers. 


Bbloit,  Ohio,  Feb.  23,  1891. 
The  Sewing-Machine  arrived  here  all  right. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  it.   Thanks  for  your 
kindness  and  punctuality  in  sending  It. 

Margaret  B.  Stanley. 


MiDDLETOWN,  N.  J.,  March  7,  1891. 
Received  picture,  "Christ  on  Calvary,"  all 
right  yesterday,  and  like  it  very  much.  Con- 
sider it  very  fine.   Please  accept  thanks. 

Garret  S.  Luyster. 


Cedarville,  N.  J.,  Feb.  21, 1891. 
I  received  your  paintings,  Christ  Before 
Pilate  and  Christ  on  Calvarj',  in  good  order. 
They  are  all  they  are  claimed  to  be.  Would 
not  take  850  for  them  if  I  could  not  get  others 
in  their  places.  Carl  W.  Newcomb. 
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WM.DEERING&CO. 


CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Dannebrog,  Neb.,  February  15,  1891. 
The  Atlas  came  to  hand.  It  needs  no  pufUng, 
because  any  one  who  takes  a  careful  look 
through  the  pages  and  maps  will  soon  find 
that  the  Atlas  publishes  its  own  value.  My 
boys  would  not  take  a  dozen  of  the  geogra- 
phies that  are  used  here  in  our  school  for  it. 
Just  what  we  need  in  our  house. 

P.  M.  Hansen. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  18, 1891. 
Received  the  Cook  Book  and  Youraan's  Dic- 
tionary of  E very-day  AVants  all  right.  Am 
very  much  pleased  with  both. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Metcalf. 


Brunswick,  Ohio,  March  11, 1891. 
I  would  not  take  S5.00  for  the  picture,  Christ 
Before  Pilate,  if  I  could  not  get  another. 

W.  A.  Peck. 


OiLViLLE,  Va.,  Feb.  17,  1891. 
The  Sewing-Machine  is  splendid,  and  works 
like  a  charm.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  so 
much  better  than  the  one  I  had  been  using. 
The  freight  was  but  seventy-two  cents.  Will 
try  and  send  another  order  soon. 

Mrs.  a.  J.  HicKox. 


PiQUA,  Onio,  March  9,  1891. 
I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  Modern 
Cook  Book  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  The 
Cook  Book  is  splendid,  and  I  am  well  pleased 
with  It.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  furnish  it 
so  cheaply.  I  think  the  paper  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  paid  for  both. 

Minna  Carson. 
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Pkts.  FLOWER  SEEDS  fd>r> 


LEVELAND'S  PAT.  BASKET  AND  BOX 
CARRIER.  Carries  two  baskets 
easy  as  one.  Sells  on  sight. 
Agents  wanted.  Send 
20  cts.  for  sample  and 
terms  to  Nesler  Mfg. 
Co.,    Newark,   N.  J. 


fl  GREAT  SEED  SACRIFICE. 

A  $10,000  Loss  turned  to  your  Gain. 
pHOICEST  FLOWER  SEEDS  come  from  France 
^   and  Germany  ;  some  rare  varietiea  often  bringing 
a  dollar  /or  a  single  seed.    A  large  importing  house  naa 
an  immense  shipment  or  the  finest  grown 
seeds  ever  brought  to  America,  and.  as  you 
see,  in  unloading  at  the  pier,  an  awful  acci- 
dent occurred,   ^t'ow,  as  each  kind  must  be 

Sut  up  in  small,  separate  papers,  this  would 
ave  been  a  complete  loss,  but,  hearing  of 
it,  and  knowing  its  value^we  bought  the 
whole  cargo  of  exquisite  flowering  seeds, 

fetting  in  the  whole  assortmenteome  of  the 
ighest  cost  kinds  ever  grown.  We  have 
thoroughly  mixed  them,  all  kinds,  and  put 
tliein  up  in  elegant  packets,  containing  over 
2<X)  varieties,  to  give  away  as  premiums  to 
COMFOET.  All  you  liave  to  do  is  to  sow 
them  in  a  box,  and  when  they  got  large 
enough  to  transplant,  you  can  set  them 
out,  and  have  a  most  elegant  flower  garden  fur  notli-  -'' 
ing,  and.  as  the  rarest  seeds  are  mixed  in,  3-ouobtam 
what  ha3  sold  for  dollars  and  dollars  fur  " 
nothing,  and  in  the  Summer  and  Fall  can 
pluck  beautiful  bouquets  of  Pansies,  Petu- 
nias, Asters,  as  well  as  the  many  rare 
flowers  hero  shown. 
Special.   Having  found  a  box  of  lat- 

Z6T-CEA7,E-IN-CURY3ANTilt;MUM    SCCd  Iq 

the  lot  ail  safe,  we  are  going  to  en- 
close one  package  of  this  popular 
Gced  also. 

OUJEB.  OFFER  is  tliia:  To 
every  one  sending  us        cents  f 
3  months'  eubscriptioQ  to  Com- 
FOET,  we  will  send  perfectly 
free,  postpaid,  these  packets  of  1 
seeds  and  our  ele- 


gant BOOK  OE  Man 
CAL,  as  a  guide  to  the 
culture  ot  all  flowers 
and  plants.   Its  many  _ 
pag^esare  loaded  down  ^1 
with  practical  hintr 
and  helps  to  every 
body,  on 
all  sorts  of 
plant  life, 
and  de- 
ecribeshow 
to  arrange 
fancy  rein- 
do  ic  and 
garden  dec- 
oration; is 

half-dollar  to  any  cne,  but,  being^etermined  that  you  and  all 
your  friends  ehafl  take  Comfoet  3  months  longer,  we  give  all 
of  these  free  if  onlv  12  cents  is  sent  to  pay  postage  and  expense. 
6  subscriptiong  and  6  lots  for  60  cents.  „^r^r^  -r™-.™, 

S100.00CA>SH  GIVEN  AWAY!   BEST  YET. 

To  the  person  sending  in  the  greatest  number  of  these  1^-cent 
subscriptions,  at  rate  of  6  foe  60  <;Ent3,  before  June  1st,  we 
give  a  cash  present  of  i^.SO.OO;  to  the  second  laraest, 
825.00:  to  the  third,  ^l.'s.OO;  to  the  fourth,  *10.00. 
Remember,  you  get  12  cents  for  each  lot,  and  send  us  10  cents 
at  club  rates,  then  vou  also  stand  a  chance  to  secure  your  part 
of  the  ONE  UCXUEEU  DOLLARS.  Can  anv  Publisher  be  more 
liberal  than  this  ?  Send  vour  12  cents  £o-aay  for  sample  lot  Ol 
Seed  Packets,  Manual  and  Magazine,  then  get  up  clubs.  Addresi 
MOUSE  &  CO.,  Seed  Deit:.,     t     Augusta,  Maina. 


HiLLSBOKO,  Va.,  March  16, 1891. 
I  received  your  beautiful  picture,  Christ 
on  Calvary,  promptly,  and  allow  me  to  thank 
you  for  it.  lu  regard  to  the  picture,  I  will  say 
that  it  Is  truly  a  fit  companion  to  that  superb 
one,  Christ  Before  Pilate.  I  think  they  are 
beautiful  pictures,  and  I  am  well  pleased  witli 
them.   Would  not  part  with  them. 

ViRGiE  K.  Underwood. 


Maysville,  Ky.,  March  10,  1891. 
Many  thanks  to  you  for  sending  me  your 
premiums.  I  received  the  Cook  Book  several 
weeks  ago,  and  the  Peerless  Atlas  came  last 
week.  1  cannot  see  how  3'ou  can  be  so  liberal, 
as  the  Farm  AND  Fireside  is  worth  more  to 
any  person  than  the  price  I  paid  you,  without 
the  premiums.  I  bought  a  cook  book  about 
one  year  ago  and  paid  one  dollar  for  it;  but 
my  wife  says  she  would  not  give  yours  for  the 
one  I  bought  to-day.  The  Atlas  I  am  fairly 
pleased  with,  and  would  not  take  five  d<  r,- 
for  it  if  I  could  not  get  another. 

W.  H.  r)ERS(  n. 


DiNSDAiiE,  Iowa,  March  10, 1 
. I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  last  night,  a: 
to  say  I  am  well  pleased  with  it  hardly  e.\  ■ 
presses  my  opinion  of  it.  It  is  fully  up  to  tb- 
standard,  and  is  neat  and  well  printed,  giving 
much  information  to  any  one,  and  is  worth 
ten  times  its  cost.  "W.  H.  Weil  ' 


YOU  CAN  CET 

THIS 

OINSE  YEAR 

^— F  R  E  E— ^ 

We  make  this  liberal  offer,  as  follows: 

ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year  free  by  sending  us  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  conditions: 
m^g^A  BfEW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  whom  you  have  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  ana  who  has 
consented  to  receive  it.  A  change  from  one 
member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not  securing 
a  NEW  subscriber. 

Accept  this  offer  at  once,  as  we  may 
withdraw  it.  The  offer  is  good  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

When  any  ore  takes  advantage  of  the  above  offer, 
the  person  Beciirinc  and  sending  the  new  subscriber 
is  not  entitled  lo  any  other  premium  or  re-u  ard  except 
one  vear's  subscription  to  this  paper,  but  the  new 
subscriber  can  take  any  nremiuin  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  thepaper,  bv  payind  the  reenlar  price  for 
the  paper,  inclndinir  the  premium  wanted;  for  example, 
the  regular  price  of  tlie  Peerless  Atlas  and  one 
year's  subscription  to  this  paper  is  SI.  The  new 
subscriber  can  have  the  paper  and  the  Atlas  by 
payin"  SL  and  the  person  that  goes  out  and 
hunts'up  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
but  is  not  enliiled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward. 

The  above  offer  applies  to  this  paper  only, 
and  all  snbscriptions  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  ofHce  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Please  examine  your  Address  Label,  and  if 

YOUH  SUBSCHIPTIOH  HAS  EXPIHED, 

or  is  about  to  expii'e,  please 

RENEW  AT  ONCE. 

Our  subscribers  will  oblige  us  very  much, 
and  save  us  time  and  trouble  in  keeping  ac- 
counts, if  they  will  be  so  kind  and  thoughtful 
as  to  renew  at  least  two  weeks  before  their 
time  is  out,  and  thus  avoid  missing  a  number. 

8®-We  cannot  keep  back  numbers,  because 
our  subscription  price  is  so  low  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  hunt  up  back  numbers. 

•The  onlv  sure  way  to  avoid  missing  a  num- 
ber is  to  renew  two  weeks  before  your  sub- 
sci'iption  expires. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Apbil  15, 1891. 


WHAT  I  WOULD  00. 

If  I  were  a  rose 

On  the  garden  wall, 

I'd  look  so  fair. 

And  grow  so  tall ; 
I'd  scatter  perfume  far  and  wide, 
Of  all  the  flowers  I'd  be  the  pride. 

That's  what  I'd  do, 

If  I  were  you, 

Oh,  little  rose ! 

If  I  were  a  bird. 

With  a  nest  in  a  tree, 

I  would  sing  a  song 

So  glad  and  free. 
That  birds  in  gilded  cages  near 
Would  pause  my  wild,  sweet  notes  to  hear. 

That's  what  I'd  do. 

If  I  were  you, 

Oh,  gay,  wild  bird ! 

Fair  little  maid, 

If  I  were  you, 

I  should  always  try 

To  be  good  and  true  ; 
I'd  be  the  merriest,  sweetest  child 
pu  whom  the  sunshine  ever  smiled. 

That's  what  I'd  do. 

If  I  were  you. 

Dear  little  maid! 


MAKING  IT  PLEASANT. 

»WISG  to  a  confusion  of 
names  of  stations,  I 
,  got  oflf  at  the  wrong 
aone  in  Tennessee,  and 
3 as  there  was  no  pub- 
'  lie  house  in  the  ham- 
let, the  station  ageut 
said  I  could  go  home 
with  him.  His  home 
was  an  humble  one, 
as  seen  in  the  dark- 
ness,  and  as  we 
reached  the  gate  he  halted  and  said : 

"Stranger,  perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you  " 

"What?"  I  asked,  as  he  hesitated. 
"Well,  never  mind.  Come  along  in." 
He  took  me  into  the  front  room,  which  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  used  by  the  family. 
As  we  entered  there  came  a  loud  yell  from  an 
adjoining  room,  and  he  explained  : 

"It's  only  my  wife  boxing  the  oldest  gal's 
ears  for  sassing  her.   Let  me  take  your  hat." 

He  had  scarcely  taken  it  when  a  boy  was 
heard  whooping,  and  he  explained : 

"It's  only  my  wife  pulling  young  Tim's  hair 
for  not  bringing  in  the  night  wood." 

The  whoop  was  followed  by  a  yelp  and  a 
howl,  and  my  host  calmly  explained : 

"One  o'  the  dogs  got  in  the  way,  you  see,  and 
she  lifted  him." 

I  was  trying  to  make  his  position  a  little 
less  embarrassing,  when  there  were  two  yells 
In  quick  succession,  followed  by  a  scramble, 
and  he  crossed  his  legs  and  remarked  : 

"The  twins  was  probably  hooking  vittles  off 
the  table  and  got  caught  at  it." 

Half  a  minute  later,  just  as  I  had  got  ready 
to  ask  about  the  crops  in  that  locality,  the 
door  was  banged  open  and  a  woman,  who  had 
a  fork  in  one  hand  and  a  baby  on  her 
shoulder,  bounced  in  and  shouted  out : 
"You  onery,  lazy  Jim  Murdock,  if  you  don't 

help  take  keer  of  those  brats  I'll  ! " 

She  saw  me  and  stopped  and  retreated,  and 
when  she  had  gone  the  husband  explained : 

"That's  what  I  was  going  to  tell  ye  at  the 
gate — that  ye'd  have  to  take  chances  on  her 
being  in  a  tantrum.  She's  got  one,  and  if  yon 
don't  mind  being  called  squint-eyed,  bald- 
headed,  gander-shanked  and  hump-backed, 
and  if  you  can  kick  the  dogs  oS  when  she  sets 
'em  on,  and  put  up  with  the  children  climbing 
over  you,  I'll  try  and  make  it  pleasant  other- 
wise." .   _   

A  WIDE-AWAKE  DOMINIE. 

One  of  the  best  double  puns  we  have  ever 
heard  was  perpetrated  by  a  minister  who  had 
just  united  in  marriage  a  couple,  whose  Chris- 
tian names  were  respectively  Benjamin  and 
Ann. 

"How  did  they  appear  during  the  ceremony?" 
he  was  asked. 

"They  appeared  both  Anni-mated  and 
Bennie-flted,"  was  the  clever  reply. 


PREPOSTEROUS. 

Gay— "I  feel  like  a  new  man  to-day." 

Bright— "Do  you  ?  Glad  to  hear  It.  Perhaps 
you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  pay  that  little 
bill." 

Gay— "I'm  a  new  man,  1  told  you.  You 
can't  expect  me  to  assume  the  liabilities  of  the 
old  conceTQ."— Boston  Transcript. 


ALWAYS  READY. 

"Did  the  plumber  come  down  to  Inspect  the 
pipes  this  morning  ?" 
"Yes."  - 
"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said  there  was  nothing  the  matter,  but 
he  could  very  soon  remedy  that."— iVeu;  York 
Sun. 

VERY  NEARLY  RIGHT. 

Druggist— "I  have  been  trying  to  make  an 
imitation  of  High  Rock  mineral  water,  and  I 
think  I  have  succeeded  at  last.  Taste  that." 

Dinwiddle  (after  a  small  drink)— "It  needs 
another  old  shoe  and  two  superannuated  to- 
mato cans  to  the  caBk.."— Chicago  Xnter-Ocean, 


AN  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 

Bustle— "I  thought  the  Boomtown  people 
were  In  love  with  their  new  minister;  I#ear 
he  is  going  to  leave." 

Hustle— Yes;  but  he  told  the  people  they 
were  going  to  perdition;  and  we  thought  if 
outsiders  got  onto  it,  it  would  hurt  the  town." 


FAST  ENOUGH,  IN  ALL  CONSCIENCE. 

Irate  customer — "You  said  this  cloth  was  a 
fast  color,  yet  it  faded  out  in  two  weeks  after 
it  was  made  up." 

Dealer— "Well,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to 
expect  it  to  fade  any  faster  than  that."— 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

A  SOLICITOUS  DAUGHTER. 

Old  gentleman  (at  head  of  stairs)— "Sally, 
ain't  it  time  to  go  to  bed?" 

Sally— "Yes,  father  dear,  don't  put  it  off  an- 
other minute  ;  your  health,  you  know,  is  not 
robust."— ii/e.  

LITTLE  BITS. 

When  two  souls  have  but  a  single  thought, 
they  should  stop  spooning  and  take  up  study. 

Mrs.  Oldfldget  is  much  worried  about  her 
daughter.  The  other  nightshe  kissedher.and 
the  young  lady  murmured  in  her  sleep  :  "Oh, 
Charlie,  you've  shaved  off  3-our  mustache  !  "— 
Binghampton  Republican. 

Sam  Johnsing— "I'se  all  right  now.  I'se 
gwinter  get  up." 

Mrs.  Johnsing — "Fool,  niggah.  Jess  you  stay 
in  bed  until  you  has  tuck  de  rest  ob  de  med- 
icine in  dat  bottle  what  I  paid  a  dollar  for."— 
Si.f tings. 

"Why,  Franky,"  exclaimed  a  mother  at  a 
boarding  house,  "I  never  knew  you  to  ask  for 
a  second  piece  of  pie  at  home." 

"I  knew  it  wasn't  no  use,"  said  Franky,  as 
he  proceeded  with  his  pie-eating.— TTie  Cliris- 
tian  at  Work. 

When  asked  by  the  trembling  young  man 
to  "  share  his  humble  lot  with  him,"  it  would 
not  be  out  of  place  in  this  practical  age  for  the 
young  lady  to  inquire  gently  whether  the  lot 
has  a  good  house  on  it  with  all  the  modern 
improvements. 

"Uncle  John,"  said  little  Emily,  "do  you 
know  that  a  baby  that  was  fed  on  elephant's 
milk  gained  twenty  pounds  in  a  week?" 

"Nonsense  I  Impossible  !  "  exclaimed  Uncle 
John,  and  then  asked:  "Whose  baby  was  it?" 

"It  was  the  elephant's  baby,"  replied  little 
Emily. — Toronto  Empire. 

An  old  man  who  takes  out  ash  barrels  for  a 
family  in  Newton,  was  suspected  by  the  mis. 
tress  of  the  house  of  having  stolen  some  tam- 
arinds she  had  in  the  cellar.  She  sent  for  the 
man  to  come  and  see  her,  and  on  being 
charged  with  the  theft  he  replied  :  "Waal,  I 
saw  'em,  and  I  wanted  'em,  and  I  took  'em, 
and  I  ate  'em,  and  they  done  me  good."  The 
last  clause  in  the  confession  of  theft  was  re- 
warded by  the  gift  of  more  tamarinds.— 
Lancer. 

Landlord  Hooks— "Can  you  refer  me  to  a 
work  from  which  I  can  learn  how  the  an- 
cients constructed  those  catapults  that  would 
throw  stones  half  a  mile?" 

Friend— "Don't  believe  I  can.  Why  do  you 
want  such  Information  ?" 

Hooks— "Well,  you  see,  I've  advertised  that 
the  house  Is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
depot,  and  now  I  have  got  to  rig  up  some  plan 
for  throwing  that  stone.  I  am  enterprising, 
but  I  am  not  a  \\a.T."—Mumey's  Weekly. 

Enoch  W.  Jordan,  a  promluet  farmer  of  Lee 
county,  Ga.,  tells  the  following  snake  story: 
He  was  walking  over  his  plantation  when  he 
came  to  a  sow  which  had  a  fine  litter  of  pigs. 
He  found  one  of  them  absent.  Going  a  short 
distance  further  he  overtook  a  huge  rattle- 
snake, which  he  promptly  dispatched.  He 
noticed  that  it  seemed  very  large  and  was  ap- 
parently gorged.  Cutting  it  open,  out  jumped 
the  missing  pig,  which,  as  soon  as  released 
from  its  close  quarters,  took  to  its  heels  and 
ran  home. 


Snag  little  fonnneshaT^beenmadett 

work  for  us,  by  Anna  Page,  Austin, 
^Texas,  and  Jno.  Bonn,  Toledo,  Otiio. 
■See  cut.  Others  are  doing  as  well.  Why 
not  you?    Some  earn  over  £500. 00  a 
oonth.  You  can  do  the  work  and  \\n 
:  home,  wherever  yon  are.  Even  be- 
^ginners  arc  eaaily  earning  fr«m  85  to 
vlOaday.Allages.  Weshow  you  how 
and  start  yon.  Can  work  in  spare  time 
or  all  the  time.  Big  money  for  work- 
ers.   Failure  unknown  among  them. 
NEW  and  wonderful ,  Particulars  free. 

H.HaIlett<t;  Co.,Bo:c  880rortland,aiaine 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  wben  you  write. 


lOOfuNES 

To  Introduce 

them,  one  in  every 
County  or  town  f ur- 
nisbea  reliable  per- 
sons (either  sex)  who 
will  promise  to  show 
it.  EXCELSIOR  MUSIC 
BOX  CO.  V.  O.  Box 
ai26,>'.  Y.  City. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  KNITTING  MACHINE. 

B«tail  Price  only 

Will  knit  Stockinfre,  Mitts, 
Scarfs.  Leg^nps,  Fancy-work, 
and  ererything  reqaired  in  the 
household  from  homespnn  or 
factory  yam.  Simple  and  easy 
to  operate.  Jnat  the  machine 
every  family  has  long  wished  for. 
Send  $2  with  your  order;  I  will 
fihip  machine, threaded  np,  with 
full  instractiona,  by  express  O. 
O.I>.  for  balance,  Q3,  when  machine  is  received.  Large 
comnusaion  to  agents.  Circular  and  terms  free.  Ad- 
dreu  J.  £.  GEABHART,  Cie&r&eld.  F&. 


If  afflicted|with 

sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


MENTION  THIS   PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PAINLESS.  "ILL^  FFFFnTim^^ 


PILLS 


EFFECTUAL 


S**  A  WONDERFUIi  MEDICINE. 

For  BILIOUS  &  NERVOUS  DISORDERS  ^"i" 

Sick  Headache,  Weak  Stomach,  Impau-ed 
Digestion,  Constipation,  Disordered  Liver,  etc., 

ACTING  LIKE  MAGIC  on  the  vital  organs,  strengthening  the 
muscular  system,  and  arousing  with  the  rosebud  of  health 

The  Whole  Physical  Energy  of  the  Hiunan  Frame. 
•  Taken  as  directed  these  famous  pills  will  prove  marvellous 
restoratives  to  all  enfeebled  by  any  of  the  above,  or  kindred 
diseases.  gOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS, 

Prepared  only  hj  THOS.  BEECTTAM,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 
J3.  F,  ALLEXCO.,  Sole  Agents  for  United  States,  363  &  367  Canal  St.,  New 
Torh,  ( who  if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them.)  utUl  mail  Seecham's  PiXls  on 
receipt  of  pric^-~b\U  in^iire  first,  (Slention  Uiis  paper,) 


VTi  th  tliis  wonderful  Harmonica 
you  can  play  aBy  tune,  imiute 
any  bird  or  sniina],  bagpipes, 
Punch  &  Jady,etc  This  Har- 
monica is  the  onlr  musical  ia- 

strament  thalanyone  can  play  at  a  moments  notice  wlthont  instruction.  When  used  by  minstrels  and 
speciality  artist3,quart€ttsor  cnornsesit  invariably  receives  repeated  encores.  For  the  use  of  the  hunter 
it  13  valuable,  as  any  bird  or  animal  can  beeo  nearly  imitated  aa  to  call  them  at  once  within  ranee.  All 
the  various  sone:3  of  tne  moetin*  bird,  canary  an  ti  other  choice  sinffprscanbe  given  so  naturally  that 
tbe  most  erpertlistaner  can  not  detect  the  diSerence.  Just  imagine  the  amazement  of  a  company  at  the 
sadden  singing  of  a  bird,  the  sqneallng  of  a  pig  or  the  mewing  of  a  eat,when  it  is  supposed  that  none' 
of  these  are  in  the  vicinity.  All  the  astonishing  feats  of  the  most  expert  ventriloquist  can  be  performed 
by  means  of  this  most  wonderful  Patent  Harmonica.  A  child  ten  years  of  age  can  play  it  without  any 
Instraction,  We  recentlysaw  the  utmost  astonishment  created  in  a  large  company  assembled  in  a  private 
parlor.by  what  appear  ■  the  terrific  barking  of  a  dog.then  suddenly  a  eat  commenced  a  most  unearthly 
squall  in  a  closet  wLic  had  rot  been  opened  for  months,then  a  child  cried  out  In  great  agony  from  the 
interior  of  a  large  boo^  case,  and  a  beautiful  bird  commenced  singing  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  Astonr 
Ishment  turned  to  fear  nntU  a  boy  was  discovered  in  the  comer  playmg  the  Patent  Hirleton  Mocking 
Bird  Harmonica.  This  novel  musical  wonder,whi-:h  has  only  been'out  a  few  days,  is  having  an  unpre- 
cedented sate  in  this  c.ty,  and  agents  are  fairly  coining  money,  realizing  from  ^'7  to  $10  per  day.  As 
soon  as  one  is  sold  it  becomes  all  the  rage  in  the  neisrhborhood,  and  all  follow  sui  t  and  buy  them.  Send 
for  a  sample,  and  feel  sure  that  with  the  free  advertisement  they  will  give  you  year  next  order  will  be 
for  a  gross.  Remember,  this  musical  wonder  is  duly  patented  and  copyrighted,  and  we  control  it.  Yon 
cannot  buy  themelsewhere.  This  wonderfnlinstrument  can  be  sent  by  mail,  with  fallinstractions  which 
will  enable  any  person  to  nse  it.  We  ar"  sole  agents  and  proprietors  of  this  harmonica,  and  to  introduce 
ourgoodsineveryconnty  we  will  send  you  one  sample  of  oar  Patent  Mirleton  Mocking  Bird  Harmonica 
for  only  15c.;  2  for  2ic;  5  for  Sue  Address  WU.  WILLIAMS,  ISl  Hoisted  St.,  Chicago. 


EMNANTS 


Rl 
FOR  CRAZY  PATCHWORK 

gADlE'SSIlKEN  SHOWER/ 


Akt  in  needle- 
■work  is  on  the  ad- 
vance. We  know 
the  ladies  delight 
in  odd  pieces  of 
Bilk  ana  satin, — 

"  CBAZY     QCILT  " 

making  is  VESY 

POPULAE.  We 
I  are  sure  we  have  a 
!  bargain  that  all  la- 
;  dies  will  now  de- 
!  light  in.  Bright^ 
;  handsome,  odd- 
'■  shaped,  and  pretty 
I  colored  goods  ao 
'  cumulate  very  fast 
'  at  all  KECKTIB 
FACTOBIXS;  for 
,  years  have  been 
burdened  andover- 
run  with  remnants 
o  f  m  a  n  y  b  i  c  H 
I  GOODS.  We  have 
I  thousands  ofpiecea 
!  of  silk  and  satin  oa 
^nd  which  we  are 
goin^  to  give  you 
a  big  trade  on. 
;  People  at  a  distance 
have  hard  times 
getting  the  right 
assortment  to  put 
into  Bofa-pillowg, 

quilts,  etc,  and  we  can  help  yon  cut  now.  "We  are  going  to 
dispose  of  this  immense  lot  EIGHT  OFF.  Our  packages  con- 
tain from  99  to  168  nieces  of  the  best  quality  assorted  goods, 
and  we  want  to  get  a  Tot  introduced  into  every  home ;  then  you 
can  order  as  von  like  for  your  friends,  and  MAKE  sioxET  do- 
ing our  woi^  and  helping  yourself  also.  Remember  these 
pieces  are  carefully  trimmed,  and  especiany  adapted  to  all 
eorts  of  fancy,  art,  and  needle  work.  JIany  ladies  sell  tidies, 
fancv  pillows,  etc.,  at  a  Rreat  price  made  from  these  remnants. 
Order  one  sample  lot  now  for  onlvi^c.  It  woald  cost  many 
dollars  bought  at  a  store.  GEA>nD  Oftee:  If  you  order  our 
great  assorted  lot  at  once,  we  will  give  you,  absolutely  FBEE, 
five  skeins  of  elegant  embroidery  silk,  all  different  bright  colors. 
This  silk  is  worth  nearly  the  price  we  ask  for  the  remnants; 
but  we  know  if  you  order  o:ST.  lot  we  will  sell  many  in  youl 
locality,  so  mal?e  thiq  liberal  offT  Three  lots  fVir  fi^".  t  five  for 
gl.OO.  BEST  WAY.  We  send  OKE  of  the  above  com- 
plete assorted  lots  FREE  to  all  who  send  25  cents  for  6  months 
eubscription  to  "Comfoet."  the  best  Home  Monthly  now 

gublished,  or  if  you  send  for  more  than  one  lot  a£  above, 
Comfort  "  goes  for  one  year. 

COafFORT  PUB.  CO.,  Box  893  Angnsta,  Mahie. 
Mention  this  paper  "when  you  write.   


A  BIG  OFFER 


^ATCH  WHEN  THE  DOG  COMES  OUT. 


This  Weather  Warning  will  faithfully  forecasttheweatherfor 
the  ensuing  24  hours,  eo  that  you  can  getyotir  own  weather 
report  without  waiting  for  the  newspapers  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  report  is  to  be.  It  is  a  cycione  warning.  When  the 
weather  is  going  to  be  wet,  a  fine  noble  dog  arises  from  his 
kennel  back  in  the  distance,  and  opproaches  the  opening  (see 
illustration  above),  giving  a  eignal  that  there  is  a  storm  ap- 
proaching, and  as  the  storm  subsides,  or  if  it  will  be  over  dnf- 
ing  the  next  24  hours,  a  butterfly  in  all  its  splendor  appears  to 
tell  you  thtttsunihlneli  at  hand,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind. The  butterfly  and  the  dog  are  made  of  metal  in  hand- 
some colors.  The  front  is  handsomely  decorated  with  fancy 
designs  and  figurei.  In  the  centre  stands  an  accurate  ther- 
mometer; the  whole  thinebeing  io  simple  that  a  child  will 
understand  it  at  once.  When  the  devastating  hurricane, 
cyclone  and  wind  storms  are  approaching  youi  home,  thii 
machine  warns  you  long  ahead,  giving  you  time  to  prepare. 
It  is  a  wonderful  machine,  and  will  save  your  life  and  many 
a  dollar  besides-  It  tells  you  whether  you  had  bettei  take 
your  umbrella  with  you  to-day.  It  tells  ■  lady  the  weather, 
and  ih*  will  know  the  most  suitable  dress  to  wear,  etc.  Enclose 
50  cents  to  Morse  Co.«  Box  S97,AnsnatR,Me« 
^Alention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


50c.  MADE  (N  A 
minute:  If  you 

will  hang  up  in  the 
P.  O.,  or  some  public 

 .   place,  the  two  show 

bills  that  we  send,  we  will  pive  you  a  50c-  cert,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  bills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  SoO 

or  $ioo  per  month,  let  us  know.  \A/e  pay  in  advance. 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,    21    Willow  St.  Augusta,  Me. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  yon  write. 


""^oBUILD 

HOTSES.    XEW  TTcrk 

just  published.    Contains  FOETY 
PLA>S  of  Hocses,  ChorcbtJ  ani 
Bami  with  COMPLETE  gPECIFI- 
CAIIONS.  AUnewdsienaofartis. 
tic  and  ecosomieal  homes  for  ccuutry 
TiUi^euidcity.  With  Ibis  book  you 
can  build  nithoat  the  serrices  of  an 
archltMtandthns  SATE  ZSASY 
DOLLARS.   Sentposlpaid  any 
where  for  O^TLT  £3  CENTS. 
fLAiRD  Jb  LEE,  PabUsher& 
£  263  ITabash  ATe.,Chlca^,IU 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

DONALD  KENNEDY 
Of  Roxbury,  Mass,  says 

My  Medical  Discovery  seldom  takes  hold 
of  two  people  alike!  Why?  Because  no 
two  people  have  the  same  weak  spot. 
Beginning  at  the  stomach  it  goes  search- 
ing through  the  body  for  any  hidden 
humor.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  inward 
Imjnor  makes  the  weak  spot.  Perhaps  its 
only  a  little  sediment  left  on  a  nerve  or  in 
a  gland ;  the  Medical  Discovery  slides  it 
right  along,  and  you  find  quick  happiness 
from  the  first  bottle.  Perhaps  its  a  big 
sediment  or  open  sore,  w  ell  settled  some- 
where, ready  to  fight.  The  Medical  Dis- 
covery begins  the  fight,  and  you  think  it 
pretty  hard,  but  soon  you  thank  me  for 
making  something  that  has  reached  your 
weak  spot.  Price  81.50.  Sold  by  every  drug- 
gist in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Tnnif  40,000 
LUUA  WATCHES 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 

Lot  No.  3.   Gents'  Solid  Gold  Waltham,  f  ull  jeweled, 

full  engraved,  stem  wind.  Only  S2I.25 

Lot  No.  5.   Genta'  Solid  Gold  FiUed  Watch,  full  en- 
graved, open  face  or  hunting,  stem  wind,  stem  set, 

fuUJewe'  J,  Waltham  SIS. 95 

Lot.  Xo.  7.  Ladies'  Solid  Gold  Watch,  double  cases, 
full  engraved,  stem  wind,  ruby  Jewels,  etc.  A 

daisy.    Only  SIS. 50 

Lot  No.  8.   3.0Z.  Dueber  Stem  Wind,  fitted  with  full 

ruby  Jewels,  nickel  works,  open  face  S4.95 

Lot  No.  9.   Silver  Nickel  Stem  Wind,  stem  set,  open 

face  S2.25 

hot,  No.  10.  N4ckel  Silver  Watch,  key  wind,  open 

face  SI. 85 

Don't  buy  worthless  -brass  Roods  from  other  bouses 
when  you  can  buy  solid  gold  goods  from  us  at  less  than 
half  price.  Every  Watch  is  guaranteed.  The  Gold 
Watches  are  ^ukruitefd  for  25  years.  Don't  send  any 
money  until  you  see  these  gooos.  which  will  be  shipped 
C.  O.  D.  You  can  test  them  and  examine  at  Express 
Office,  and  if  they  suit  you,  pay  the  Express  Company, 
oth«rwls«  you  pay  nothing.  If  you  are  far  from  Express 
Omce,  send  money  with  order,  and  we  will 
ship  free  of  charge.  .  ^- 

THE  CHICAGO  WATCH  CO. 
142  Dearborn  Street, 

Capital  Stock,  $130,000.  CHICAGO. 

UeatioD  this  paper  when  y.ou  write. 


April  1.5,  ISOi. 
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GLOVES. 

:3rs.  Cleveland  is 
said  to  have  in- 
augurated a  cus- 
tom in  receiving 
her  guests  at  her 
afternoon  recep- 
tions with  un- 
gloved hands,  al- 
though she  wore 
evening  cos- 
tume. It  may 
be  that  there  is  some  settled  conviction 
and  purpose  in  this,  and  it  may 
not.  But  why  sliould  there  not  be?  asks 
the  New  Yorlc  Evening  Sun.  Why  should 
women  wear  gloves  with  evening  dress? 
Mark  the  inconsistency  of  it — neck, 
shoulders  and  upper  arms  bare,  and  the 
lower  arms  from  elbow  to  wrist  closely 
cased  in  suede.  If  a  woman's  arm  is 
beautiful,  it  is  beautiful  right  down  to  the 
pink,  tapering  finger-tips.  And  why 
should  she  crowd  the  lower  half  of  it  into 
a  covering  of  kid  several  sizes  too  small, 
and  that  transforms  the  delicaite,  shapely 
beauty  of  her  hands  into  the  semblance  of 
a  stuffed  pin-cushion? 

Some  women's  hands,  like  some 
women's  faces,  are  not  fair  to  look  upon. 
To  these,  no  doubt,  gloves  are  a  benefac- 
tion. But  if  a  woman's  hands  are  pretty 
and  she  knows  it — as  of  course  she  will — 
why  shouldn't  she  have  the  candor  to 
confess  to  that  knowledge  by  leaving  her 
hands  ungloved? 

The  writer  once  knew  a  charming 
young  girl  whose  hands  and  wrists  were 
most  exquisite  in  curve  and  color,  and 
who  never  gloved  them  even  on  the  street, 
save  in  severe  weather.  When  asked  onc( 
for  the  reason  of  her  departure  from  the 
ordinary,  she  replied  with  fearless  frank- 
ness: "Because  my  hands  are  pretty.  If 
they  were  not,  I  supf>ose  I  should  want  to 
cram  them  into  gloves  as  other  women  do, 
but  as  they  are,  I  keep  them  bare  just  be- 
cause I  like  to  look  at  them,  and  because 
I  really  do  not  feel  that  I  have  any  more 
right  to  mar  the  beauty  of  my  hands  by 
putting  gloves  on  them  than  I  would  have 
to  mar  the  Venus  of  Milo  by  patting 
a  skirt  upon  her." 

-  KEEP  POSTED. 

While  calling  vipon  an  engineer  the 
I  other  day,  a  question  arose  regarding  tlje 
price  of  some  fittings,  and  the  engineer 
took  down  from  his  desk  an  alphabetical 
file,  in  i.which,  under  their  proper  head- 
ings, were  arranged  circulars,  catalogues 
and  price-lists  of  all  the  appliances  per- 
taining to  the  modern  steam  plant.  This 
engineer  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  posted  men  in  the  business, 
and  it  was  a  part  of  his  system,  as  we 
learned,  to  watch  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  papers  and  inform  himself 
thoroughly  as  to  every  new  device  and 
appliance  for  use  about  an  engineer's 
plant.  A  very  moderate  expenditure  for 
postage  had  brought  him  an  accumulation 
of  matter  upon  the  latest  coal  and  labor 
saving  appliances,  as  well  as  the  most 
modern  of  the  essential  features  of  a 
plant,  and  he  waa  able  to  undertake  or 
advise  changes, 'alterations  and  extensions 
to  overcome  an  existing  evil  or  to  guard 
against  possible  emergencies,  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  material  available 
for  the  purpose  and  with  an  intelligent 
estimate  of  thejcost. — Power. 

LACK  OF  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

What  American  families  have  not  yet 
achieved  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  American  life  seem  not  to  en- 
courage, are  real  country  homes,  from 
which  the  dwellers  shall  go  to  town  for 
the  winter,  and  where  their  principal  ties 
and  their  more  serious  expenditures  shall 
remain.  "Until  very  lately  the  city  house 
has  been  the  rich  American's  real  home. 
When  men  who  have  retired  from  busi- 
ness maka  their  homes  in  the  country; 
when  j)eople  who  now  live  in  the  town  for 
pleasure  learn  to  spend  three  months  in 
town  and  nine  in  the  country,  instead  of 
vice  versa ;  when  state  roads  and  electric 
railroads  make  the  country  more  access- 
ible, and  the  expenditure  in  the  country 
of  money  made  in  town  makes  the  rural 
districts  more  interesting;  when  a  life- 
time spent  in  money-getting  in  Wall 
street  or  "the  Swamp"  ceases  tt)  be  consid- 
ered "successful,"  there  will  be  less  diffl- 
otilty  than  there  is  just  now  in  providing 


that  the  city  man's  grandson  may  have 
such  a  share  of  real  country  life  that  his 
grandson,  when  it  comes  his  turn  to  come 
to  town,  may  have  something  worth  fetch- 
ing.   ^  

WANDERING  JEWS. 
From  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  migratory  instinct  has,  been 
strong  among  Jews.  Mesopotamia, 
Canaan,  Egypt,  Canaan  once  more,  As- 
syria, Babylonia,  Persia,  Canaan  a  third 
time,  and  then  the  whole  world,  is  the 
route  of  migration,  the  itinerary,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Hebrew  race.  The  Jews  are 
indeed  the  "tribe  of  the  wandering  foot." 
The  existence  of  Jews  in  out-of-the-way 
corners  of  the  earth — the  Felashas  and 
Beni-Israel  and  the  Cochin  Jews— is  only 
accounted  for  by  their  wandering  in- 
stincts. No  doubt  that  instinct  has  been 
strengthened  by  persecution,  but  now 
when  peace  prevails,  the  Jew  still  retains 
his  fondness  for  traveling. 


SOAP-BUBBLE  MIXTURE. 

A  recipe  for  a  soap-bubble  mixture  al- 
lows sixty  grains  of  white  eastile  soap  to 
one  ounce  of  soft  water.  It  should  be 
carefully  weighed  by  a  druggist.  The 
mixture  should  be  placed  in  a  bottle  three 
times  as  large  as  will  contain  it,  and  after 
standing  two  or  three  hours,  one  half  as 
much  glycerine  as  water  should  be  added. 
This  may  be  allowed  a  few  hours  to  dis- 
solve, and  then  should  be  thoroughly 
shaken  at  intervals  to  facilitate  thorough 
solution.  Large  and  durable  bubbles  can 
be  made  from  this  mixture,  which  should 
be  prepared  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is 
to  be  used. 

The  "Madura,"  or  true  eating  banana,  is 
never  brougot  to  northern  climes,  the  im- 
ported varieties  being  those  that  are  used 
for  cooking  purposes.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  ihe  Madura,  each  having  its 
own  peculiar  flavor.  One  of  them,  the 
smallest,  called  the  "Lady  Finger  Ba- 
nana," has  a  skin  nearly  as  thin  as  paper 
and  is  the  most  highly  prized  of  all. 

To  restore  fine  nets,  tulles,  etc.,  that 
have  become  limp  and  crushed,  hold  them 
in  a  cloud  of  steam,  shaking  out  the 
wrinkles,  afterward  pinning  the  material 
upon  a  table  or  other  fiat  cloth-covered 
surface  to  drv. 


UOIUIP^TUDY,  Book-Keeving,  Bcsiness 
n\^lwlCi  Forms, Penmanship.  Arithinotic,  Short- 
hand, etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL  C  ii  ciilars  itae. 
Bryant  &  iStratton'g,       Main  at..  liiinalo.  :N.  Y. 

"Fl  1^  ^%DB  Fine  specimens  of  Black  Hille  Tin 
I  IIV  Ore  for  10,  1.5  and  25  cents,  by  mail. 

Address  JOHN  CASHNEE,  Spearfish,  South  Dakota. 


LOOK  AT  THIS! 

During  the  nest  three  months  I  will  send  a  box,  post- 
paid, containing  two  Handsome  Ornaments  for  a  pit- 
ting room,  to  anyone  who  Bends  me  their  postofnce  ad- 
dress, written  plain,  with  ten  two-cent  stamps.  Every 
twentieth  name  received  will  get  a  present  in  their 
package  well  worth  the  money  sent.  I  do  this  to  intro- 
duce my  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Direct  to 
D.  S.  Mixer,  Lock  Bo-Y  715,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


SAMPLE  BOOK  of  Cards,  2c.  Globe  Co.,  Wallingf  ord,  Ct, 


New  Sample  Book  of  Cards,  2c.  Card  Co.,  Enfield,  0. 


NEW  CARD  SAMPLES  tiCw  Foote  Bros.,  Nca-thford.  Conn. 


m  V^V^A  SAMPLES  FREE.  N.wStjlM,  Et..*lor*'.  GoM  tod  S;Wc_ 
Cl        Y€        O  ^^"^^  ""^.^'Ke^djdee  CARDS.  „i;^.N^ 


Praminmt,  As'U  fullouiai  2c.  OHIOC.\BDCo,  Cadiz, 0. 


7  Q  Q  EoT«ToF*,  Silk  Fringea  Floral  Cinl*  I:';.  50  New  SoBn.  t  pack  Escort  Cardi, 
I  1  ptitFjn  Card*  Oaid.  to  Flirtauon  t  NEW  S.\1IPLE  fcOOK  off  GEN  U- 

WB)  CARDS,  ALLF0E2ct<.  OHAMPIOS  CARD  W0E£3.  U.SION  VALE,  OHIO. 


HOT  TRASH.  AG*r 3 Compl«W  f  l"^  ^ 

imatorsaNew  StTi«s.       mw  1— 
.Q3.DPRHAM,  CONN.  B  — — 


A  (J  ^JJ*  CaTfLafriVOiiiator'saNew  StTl«S. 

!^#fmlm  fcy  W  iLLli;QB2.03,DDRaAiI,  CON." 


PES  ■?  ^NBW SAMPLg BOOK »f  SlUc  FriDe»«,  ■»T»lop»liH;dieBNftm» 

WW  ^  CAEDS.  W3  Scrap  pIctorM,  SonCT.Tricli.  Game*.  ji  how  to  mail* 

»      *  *  ^-lO.^dar.  S*tid2c.fbroo6lazB.  CBQWS  CARD  CO. CADIZ  OHIO 


  _  ^  Saea  U.  Bt*mp  for  8»eiipU  Bock  of  all  tl>«  FIKEST  aal 

JL  ^3  Latat  6l>l«  CaEDS  for  1591.    We  t^W  Ofaniii*  Card*,  art 

g\         ^#  O  TTMh.    ONIOK  card  CO..  C0LU2dBCS.  0010. 


FREE^ 


U.  S.  CAKD  CO.,  CADIZ.  OHIO. 


lOUB    ^^^/^^^__UFPE_6ILK  FEIN'GE.  0LAS3,  40.,  Q^P^^^g 
(Swnples  Free.)  CLI>"10N  BROS,,  CHntoQviUc  CU 


OS 
ALL  IDs 


CARDS 


Callins  and  Silk  Frioi.  C*rdi.    Flcajt  Ociflt  sT^r  olI*red 

for2c.«anp,  NATIONAL  CARD  CO.  S(:iO,0- 


25SILK  FRINGE  FAN 

~  ivelope  and  FaoCT  Shape  Car'ia  (name  oo  all)  10  CEST3. 
[cola'  COSrPLEtE  OLTPIT  FREE   with    mrr  OEDEE. 
CROWS  CiRD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


O  ^  ("  Kuih  Floral  SUi  Frlne«  csrdi. 

Handkerchief,  Rinp,  Pocket  Pen  &  Pencil  & 
Aftnu'  Samples  lOc  CLISTO.N'  &  CO.,  North  Haven.  Ct. 


QQQ  S0N6S  FREE!  2:;'."^- 


O  w  w  s'-^ 


1  ALBEET  W.  POILLIPS.  513  C  At. 


,  CfllCAQO.  ILL. 


AUC>  tr&,^i),£^\IU.  caidj.  25Naw  N«na  C»rds.  iDrairiug  Qoid»,  1  Jap. 

KoTfltr  )  Fane?  Comb.  1  Paneit.  1  Robber  Eiwr,  1  P«d&  Haadjom*  HoMtr.^CXr  Aulo. 
S«lection.20SoBn>U7rielEi,IiOTn'lDrMms,FliTUtioE«.rortaD«T«U«r.  Deaf.  Dumb. 
Teleerapli  Alphabta;  15  Attnmm.  Ooldm  Wh»L  AgaTihU.  Calendar,  MCoonodmnn, 


FBinG 
PRESS 


Send2  stamps  for  catalogue 
to  factory.  KELSEY  <fc 


Prints  cards,  labels, 
&c.  Circular  press  $8 
Small  newspaper  size 
844.  Do  your  own 
printing  and  ad- 
vertising. Make 
moi^yprinting  for 
others.  Fun  for  8pai;e 
Lours.  Type-setting 
easy,  printed  rules. 
'  if  presses,  type,  cards,  &c. 
CO.   Sleriden,  Conn. 


S100 


CVCnV  UnilTU  '^^ewm guarantee 
kW  Cn  I   mUil  1  n  to  any  one  who  is 

wilting  to  work.  Our  business  is  new ,  easy 
and  very  pleasant.  V^'e  have  agents  who 
are  clearing  815  a  day,  others  85  an  even- 
ing.   We  furnish  costly  outfita  free  to  those  who 
mean  business.    For  profitable  and  permanent  worli 
»e  have  Bomething  tha.t  can  not  be  equaled,  WritO 
to  ua.   Address,         H.  A.  ELIiS  CO., 
101  XjaSalie  St.,  Cbicagot 


Catarrh  Cured. 


If  yoii  sull'er  Iroiii  Catarrh,  in  auy  of  its  forms,  it  is  your  duty  to  yourself  and  family  to  obtain  the 
means  of  a  certain  cure  before  it  is  too  late.  This  you  can  easily  do  by  sending  a  self-addressed  stamped  en- 
velope to  Prof.  J.  A.  Iiawrence,  Mew  Vork,  who  will  send  you  FREE,  oy  return  mail,  a  copy  of  the 
original  recipe  for  preparing  the  beat'and  sureiit  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Catarrh 
•lOHS  stages.   Over  one  million  cases  of  this  dreadful,  disgusting,  and  often-times  fatal  disease 


in  all  its  vario..^  „._o-.,.       ,_.        „  . 

have  been  cured  permanently  during  the  past  five  years  by  the  use  of  this  medicine,    write  to-day  1 
FREE  recipe.  Its  timely  use  may  save  you  from  the  death  toils  of  Consumption.   Do  not  delay  longer,  if 
you  desire  a  speedy  and  permanent  cure.   Address  _ 

I'rof.  J.  A.  LAWRENCE,  88  Warren  Street,  New  Vork. 

DEAFNESS  RELIEVED 

When  caused  by  Fevers, Colds, Measles.Catarrh, Gatherings,  Ac. .by  the  use  of  the  IRVISIBIE  S[(UI(D  DISCS.  M'orn 
months  without  removal.and  cause  no  pain.  For  partial  deafness  only.  H.A.  WALE8,  JlridKeport,Conn. 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

in  UnUn  C  Book  Bound  and  our  Paper  3  mos., 
13  nUVLLS,  only  10c.  FARMER, Bay  Shore.N.Y. 


PHOTO  01  your  luture  HuEOanH  or  Wile  FREE 
Bend  Stamp  tor  Postsge.    CLIMAX  CO.  CHICAGO,  Ul. 


ANNIE 


i8t(D<>  2  Ulko).  1  pk.  aaT  LC.  0.  Oom* 

 rtalioDi  and  oar  new  Uloa-BOOK 

tiilod  TOO  FUNNY.alllOc  BABTEEN  SUPPLY  CO.,U«TTilu.Ohio. 


IF  U 


ARE!  nKMAEE(£I>,  aend  four  in«a«tiro  and  3  coax 

tt*mt>  aod    Taceira    by  reinm    mail.    **a  pleajact  tarprias." 

MANAGER  OF  CLIMAX,  CBICAOO,  ILL. 


100  SCRAP  fKl^ll^s^jS™  FREE 


■  E.  fl.PABDEE,  MONTO^rESE,  CONK,  i 


Raw  Bt^e  itlf-tbNAdliif  o««d1et.  WMk-rigbUd  or 

bUnd         thrMtl  tbeia.    Finest  liWar  epaiog  Bt««l. 
Suuplo  papers  bj  ni»il,  lOo.,  5  for  25o.,  I'i  for  60c.  Money  MiUy 
aadofl<Ui&Ctb«ia«  OOAS.  S.  UABSHALL,  Lockpert,  N.  ^- 


'THE'R 


AFTER  ME"  and  100  ofher  Songs, 
10  cents:  Witches'  Dream  Book,  2.5  cts. 
Heney  J.  Wehmajj,  130  Park  Bow,  N.  T. 


T'T?PT'  -MARRIAGE  PAPER  and  parficu- 
ivajjj,  lars  of  Marriage  Society  that  jpaysSoOO 
to  S.'j.iJOO.    GUNNEL'S  MONTHLY,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


$5 


A  BAY  SURE.  $2.15  Samples  Free. 
Horse  owners  buy  1  to  Ij,  20  other  spe- 
cialties. Rein  Holder  Co.,HolIy,Mich. 


11 


THRILLING  Detective  Stones,  16  Com- 
plete love  stories  and  100  Popular  Songs,  lO 
cents  (silver),  Ind.  Nov.  Co.,  Boyleston,  Ind. 


A  REUTC  makelOU  PER  CENT,  profit,  on  my  Corsets. 

n  UCH  I  W  Belts,  Brushes,  Curlers  and  novelties.  Samples 
FREE.  Write  now.  Dr.  Bridgman,  373  Broadway,  N.  ^- 

200  SCHOOL  DIALOGUES,  RECITATIONS 

•  od  RcadiDn.  Baisoroiu.  Dnra.tic  scd  Pathatic.  A  chofc  coTUcUoo. 
wpociaUj  .dapt.d  f^rScliool  Eiliibltions.  So^tai  Oithorinf,  aad  PnbUo  EnUrtaiannnU, 
Sucljboud.  £.cLpo»paldfoJoiiJ;Z£c.  W.  TUmHO, €3£«ail)«ia£(..  CiiiocQkiik 


WF  WANT  I  nnn  more  good  working  Aeents  to 
nt  nnni  l,UUll  handle  the  best  selling  airficle 
now  on  the  market.  Big  profits.  Get  full  particulars  by 
addressing  Mast.Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,bpringfield,0. 


14x17 


Crayon  Portraits,  SI. 60.  18x22 
$2.50.  6  inch  Bronze  and  Gold  frame 
18x22,  85c.  All  work  warranted. 
ROBT.  JOHNS,  Peoria,  III. 


EAGLE«TYPEWR1TER0502 

The  best  and  lowest  priced  machine  made.   Postpaid,  — ^ 
Satisfaction  assured.  EAGLE  STAMP  WORKS,  New  HaTCn,  Conn. 


n  p  A  V  PAYTNS  THING  for  Agents  Is  our  PHOTO. 
KN  V  I  GRAPH  FAMILY  RECORD  PICTUEB 
■w^"^^  B  Agentswanted.Termseitraliberal.  Addr*8. 
Dept.  \!-C.  P.  OOBT  &  CO.,  835  State-st.,  Chicago. 

Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  tthcn  joa  write. 


OLD  COINS.  IBUY^pK 

1871.  Highest  prices.  Write  for  list;  may  be  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you:  enclose  stamp.  Address 
W.  E.  Skinner,  P.  O.  Box  3046,  Boston, Mass. 


MAU  AfiPDQ  WANTED  Everywhere  to  UVe  otirno 
nllMUtnO  of  our  busine-^^.  Advertise,  distri  >ut3 
circulara  &  emplov  help.  Wages  *50  tm  $125  per 
month.  K.tpensea  advanced.  State  experience.  Wage^  c-c- 
pected,a!3oyourprererence  forhomewort:  ortrayeliD?.  ?LCA« 
A  CO.,  iIauu.!ictii;-:-;3,        George  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IfiCIITC  millTCn— Toshow&take  order?  for 
iHlCllid  If  An  I  CU  II.IFF'8  IMPEKIAi:. 

ATLAS  OF  THE  WORI^K  Official  Census 
Editiiin.  Also  Family  Bibles  in  all  Languages.  Addr, 
Josy  W.  ILIFF &  Co.  106&  108  Wabash-ave.  Chicago.Ul 


WANTED  AGENT 

or  the  "Handy"  Button.  Sample  card 
for  10  cents,  or  trial  box  of  12  cards,  75 
cents,  by  mail.  F.  CASSGREEN  MNFG.  CO.. 
26  So.  Water  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DETECTIVE! 


WE  WANT 
a  MAN  in  ev- 
-  ery  locality 
to  act  as  Private  Detective  under  our  Instruc- 
tions. Send  stamp  for  particulars.  WASHINGTON 
DETECTIVE  AGENCY.  Box  787,  Washington,  Iowa. 


12  vols. 

5000  Pages 

SI -75 

TheTwoSets postpaid. $3.00.  Sample  copy,  10  Cents. 

G.  J.  McLEOD.  65  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


DMeiiSs£Wav6r!!ji 


DETECTIVES 

Wanted  in  every  County  to  act  in  the  Secret  Serrice  ander 
instroctions  from  Capt.  Grannan,  ex-Chief  of  Detectives  of 
Cincinnati,  Experience  not  neceasary.  ParticnlarBfree.  Address 
GrfiniiftB  DetecflTe  Bureau  Co*  ^  Arcade,  Cincinnati,  O. 


DISHi 


'  The  greatest  household  article  ever  invented. 
Washes  and  rinses  dishes  berfectly  in  five 
minutes  time.  A  complete  success.  Tremen- 
dous sales  being  made.  Seven  sizes,  for 
smallest  families  to  largest  hotels. 1" 
Splendid  terms.  Agents  coin  money. 
No  competition,  lllus-circulars  free.  1 
TbeGeo.9I.BeweUCo..l00  CleTeland,0. 


!.     aeven  sizes,  lor 

SWASHER 


^\  JJ^  |kl  ^  (silver)  pays  for  your  address  in  the 
\^dl«  I  ^9"Ag&kt's  Dibectoev,"  which  goes 


in 

■  ■  ■  whirling  all  over  the  United  States,  and  you  will  get  hun- 
I  dreds  of  samples,  circulars,  books,  newspapers,  magazines, 
eta.,  from  those  who  want  agents.  Ton  will  get  lots  or  good  read- 
ing free  and  will  be  WELL  PLEASED  with  the  small  invest- 
ment.    (Tj^  List  containing  name  sent  to  e-ach  person  answering. 

T.  ».  B  74,  Boyleeton.  Ind. 


WE  OFFER  AGENTS 

Big  Money  in  Exclusive  Territory. 

Our  new  patent  Sates,  sell  at  sight  in  city  or 
country.  New  Agents  first  in  field  actually  get- 
ting rich.  One  Agent  in  one  day  cleared  SS6,  So 
can  you.  Catalogue  free.  ALPINE  SAFE  CO., 
No.  363— 371,  Claek  St.,  Cinciknati.  O. 


SELL  MUSIC 


We  will  pay  a 
Liberal  Salary 
TO  AGENTS 

■who  will  take 
subscribers  for 

Woodward's  Musical  Monthly. Send  four  cents  and  re- 
ceive sample  copy  with  five  complete  pieces  of  latest  vocal 
and  instnimenfal  vmsic.  Address  WOODWARD'S 
3IU.SICAr.  MONTHLY,  842  Broadway. New  York. 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  Bay  cnre  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  tim*  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICBLDTESS  a  life-long  Btndy.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  ot 
my  infallibleTemedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
H.  G.  ROOT,  M.  C,  183  Pearl  St.,  N.  T. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


«  «  4< « + 4<  «  +  « >(■  4"»  4>  +  « if  +  >*< + + 4»i>  iMi 

I  A  PRESENT.  I 

T  CiEND  U3  your  address  and  we  will  make  you 

*  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING  T 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub-* 
(ft  bin^  needed.  We  wantyoutoshowit  toyourfriends.ili 
^  oractasaeentifyoMcan.  You  can  COIN  MONEY  a 
J  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  thoT 
T  first  from  each  county.   Write  quick.   Address  N.  Y.* 

*  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  2b  D>-y  St..  N.  Y.  i|i 


A  DAY  AND  OUTFIT 

FR  FC  I  AGENTS  WAHTED 
r  nCC  i  EVERYWIIEREI 
Grandest  Money  moking  business 
ever  otfered.  A.  Ooldeo  Har- 
Tevt  fur  the  next  ii  months* 
A  Brand  New  Article.  Everyone 
buys.  875  per  month  Salary  and 
Expenses  to  competent  men.  Also 
team  furnished  free.  Sample 
case  of  goo  da  and  full  particulars 
free.  Don't  fail  to  write  to-day, 


Address, STANDARD  SILVER  WARE  CO.,Roston,Ha88, 


How  They  Do  SelL 

AnrMTC  easily  mate  Big  Wages  selling  the  Peer- 
Ubll  I  il  less  Atlas  of  the  World,  in  handsome  and 
heavy  Leatherette  Board  Covers,  with  ornament- 
al Gola  Title.  It  sells  on  sight,  because  all  who 
see  it  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  best  ever  offered  for  the 
price.  Locates  towns,  cities,  railroads,  etc.  Full  of 
statistics,  with  Census  of  1890.  Illnstrated. 
Agents  makfe  100  per  cent.  Address 
ftlast,  Ciowell  <fc  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield, O. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


fIBIIIU  Morphine  Habit  Cured  In  lO 
I IVII  |H  to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
VI  IVni  fir'J-StepbeniiLebanon.Oluo. 


GET  WELL 


Eterjbodj.   The  HEALTU  HELPBB 

tellsyouhow.  60c.  ayear.  Sample 
copiesfree.  Address  the  Editor, 
PK.  J.H.PYE,  Buffalo, N. Y. 


FAT 


How  toKedncelt.  FullDiet.  Eleganttreat- 

ment.  By  "Doctor"  Send  two-cent  stamp 
)forBIaniial.  THEO.  WiNG, Piaixfield,  Cokn. 


OPIUM 


or  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cuted  at  Home. 
Trial  free.  No  pain.  Address  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Ass'n  Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure. By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  free.  Address  W.S.Kice, 
Box  F,  Smithville,  N.  T. 


NESS  &  HFftD  "'O!?!^  fJ^ED 

L.y  *-»s^*.'a 'sltii*-  i ubaJ- -  c.tr  .        ■  h'spens 
heani.  Pucrawirul  when  ftll  reuiciit-^  f  m '^'''''irOC'x 
only  by  F.Uisccx,  ti^S  iiSvay^N.Y.  Wnlaiuc  LcgA,  '^^yn^ut  clCb 


DEAF 


Pit  Oy  I'^K  RELiEF.  iTinalcureinlOdiy^ 

■  kbO  >everreturD6;  noporge;  nos&lve:  no 
S'jppositor>'  A  \  i-  tim  tried  in  vaiD  every  remedy  has  dis- 
covered a  sinipie  ctire,  which  he  will  mail  free  to  hi?  fp"'- 
low-sutferers.  A^dre?s  C.J3iAS02^,IJox3i'i'9,  IS.Y,  Oity. 


Pimples,  LOV£LY  WOMAN  bllf^ 

Wriiitl?s,  Red  No?e.  all  Skin  Diseases,  Posi- 
tively Cured  In  man  or  woman  by  D  r.  Am- 
mett's  French  Arsenic  Wafers.  CureCer* 
tain.  $1.00  per  box  or  6  boxes  for  $5.00  bvraaiL 
Sample  package  with  testimoniala  XO  cents. 
The  C.  N.  3rid<neton  Drng  Company,  Dep.  32, 
74  Cortland  St.,  New  York. 


PARKER'S  ^ 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Gleansee   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  FallB  to  Hestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Tonthful  Color. 
Cures  Bcalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
i;Ocand$LOO  at  Druggiflts 


RUPTURES  CURED 


^myMedf  cal  Componnd  and  ImproTed 
Elastic  Supporter  Trnsstn^omSO  t 
90  days.  Reliable  references  given.  Send^ 
stamp  for  circular,  and  say  in  what  paper 
'   you  saw  my  advertisement.    Address  Capt. 

,W.  A.  CollinsSjSmitiville.Jefferson  Co.  H.T.- 


oTed 

n  30  to^ 

n.  Send' 


INFORMATION! 

persons  suflering  with  RHEU31ATISM  in  any  form, 
Neuralgia  or  Lumbago.  I  will,  without  charge,  direct 
those  afflicted  to  a  sure  and  permanent  cure.  I  have 
nothing  to  sell  but  give  information  lohat  to  use  that  cured 
myself  and  friends  after  all  other  means  had  failed. 
Address,  F.  W.  Parkhurst,  Fraternity  and  Fine  Art 
Publisher,  Lock  Box  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


Catarrh  Cured. 

A  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease,  Catarrh,  and  Tainly  trying  every  known 
remedy,  at  last  found  a  prescription  which  completely 
cured  and  saved  him  from  death. Any  sufferer  from  this 
dreadful  disease  sending  aself-addressed,  stamped  en- 
velope to  the  Coryza  Remedy  Co. , 57  E. 9th  bt.,nr  Broad- 
way.New  York,  will  receive  the  receipt  free  of  charge. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  Its 
ttse  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
Btanding  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  TWO  bottles  FBEE,with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  thla  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address, 
T.  A.  Slocnm,  M.  C,  181  Penrl  St.,  N.  T. 


FREE. 


These  aM  my  portraits,  and  on 
account  of  the  fraadolent  air-pumpa, 
lotions,  etc.,  offered  for  development, 
'  I  will  tell  any  ladv  FREE  what  I  ' 
Dsed  to  secure  these  changes.  '' 
HEALTH  (cure  of  that  ( 
"tired"  feeling  and  all-- 
I  female  diseases),  Superbk^ 
I  FORM.  Brilliant  EYESv^ 
and  perfectly  pnra  CO.MPLEXION  aBinred.  'Will  send  aealed 
letur.  AvotJ  advertising  fraad*.  Name  thii  paper,  and  addreu: 
M^BH.  EiJ-A  M.  D«WT,  Box  S34,  Siatiom  C,  Saa  Fraocisco,  C»L 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing adTertisements*  as  advertisers  often 
have  difi'erent  articles  adTertised  fn  scrcral 
papers. 
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^ fM ERS  '^'^  ^^^^SJ; ,(^3tal ogne  free. 


SawaadGrUtMUl.  4H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free, 
DeL«lcr*ULL  CO..  itUnta.  Ga. 


FIBROUS  ROOFING  CEMENT. 

Stops  any  leak  in  any  roof  by  any  body  in  a  few 
minutes,  for  a  few  cents.    Circulars  free. 

A.  T.  JEWETT.  Steubenville.  Ohio. 


Sc^m^^:^^(k  St.  Louis,  MOr 


ArtlBtic  Metal  Worke 

'Braas.lron  i^t  "i^i^c  0£c--wDrk, 
E»Liir3.  Cres^iiiz?.  Netcao,  e;c. 
ETcrbLSung  Cecewrj-  FENCES. 
bliippcdcTcry-wbere.  A^tais  wai 
Whis  tat  CmiIcf*  *^  ^:i.'a*a^ 


PROFITS  IP  FARMERS. 

A  storm  is  coming.  Buy  Obom's  Hay 
Carriers  and  sav-e  your  hay.  Thou- 
sands in  use.  We  make  the  latest  and 
bei^i  improved  Hay  Tools.  Save  time. 
Save  money  bv  sending  for  CATALOorE, 
Box  E,  OBOIUf  BBOS»  Marion,  Ohio. 


GEO.ERTEL&CO.auiNCV,  ILL."^ 


4r  


  U.S. Standard 

OSGOOD  &  THOHPSOIf,BingIiamton,N.T. 


RUST'S  OLD  RELIABLE 
''EMPIRE" 

WELL  DRILL 

Best  in  Market. 

Wells  Made  and  JIachines 
sold  anywhere.    Send  for  cir- 
cular.  3Iention  this  paper. 
Rust  Artesian  Well  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Bail  Fence. 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb- 
ine Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck- 
•eye  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue and  prices  to  Mast,  Foos  &  Co.  Springfield,  O. 


BEST 
STEEL 
WIRE 


FENCING 

Woven  Wire. 


IE  HOPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

PEICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 
McMri.LE>"'s  POUI-TEr  ^l  ETTEfG.  XewthlnK. 
Ko  sa^^inerl  No  bagginp!  Kxtra  HeaTT  Selrsge, 
The  UcMollen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.>  Cliic»«ojaL 

Jlention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


CIDER 


HYORAUUO 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  ;  ppc  C  C  ' 
Hydraulic,  or  \  1  IvLoci" 

Knuckle  Joint) 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc 

Boomer  i  Bosctiert  Press  Co.' 

99  W.  W&ter  St.,  Syiaense,  H.  7. 

Jlention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


DavisJ^'JS  Pnller  Lifts  20 to  50  Tens. 


Worted  by  2  men.  5  sizes. 
Price,  S3oto  S70. 
ClrcQiar*  Free.  Cl^Seoton 
jThree  Days  Trial. 
H.L.Beim6ti,Weatmill9,0. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ins  aclTertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
have  different  articles  adTcrtised  in  several 
papers. 


MADE   OKLT  BY 

PORTER  BUNGHARD'S  SONS  CO., 

Kow  located  at  NASHXTA,  N.  H. 
WPPTit 'i'tt'9  Factory  and  Family  Chnma  and 
Hi  iiUuW  i  UHi  B  utter  "Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  itilk  Testers,  Thermometers, 
&c.,  Kc,  &:c.  "We  make  or  furnish  everything 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy. 

ff       nnMPT'Wfl  tl*^'         goods  combine  more 
iU  UUilW&MilU  desirable    qualities    than  any 
other  make  or  kind.   Don't  be  fooled  by  represen- 
tations to  the  contrary.  Btick  to  a  SUBE  thing. 

Send  to  our  new  address  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Inquire  for  anything  you  need.   We  can  fttmisli  it. 

GET  THE  BEST. 

Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


"An  ounce  of  pre- 

vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Pro- 
tect your  lawn  in  advance  by  erecting  a 

"HflOTHN"  STEEIi  PICKET  FENCE. 
It  Beautifies  Without  Concealing. 


I^iiSililli! 

We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined  because  it 
is  the  HANDSOMEST  and  BEST  FENCE 
made,  and  CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 

Our  "Steel  Picket"  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled.  A  40-page  il- 
lustrated catalogue  of  "HARTMAN  SPE- 
CIALTIES" mailed  free.Mentlon  this  paper. 

HARTMAIV  M'F'G  CO., 

WORKS:    -    -    BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES: 

508  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
1416  West  Eleventh  St.,  Kansas  City. 
102  Chambers  Street,  Xew  York. 
73  South  Forsythe  Street,  Atlanta. 


SEDGWICK 


FARM  FENCE 

PRICES  REDUCED 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  CatalogTie  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  AsU 
Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 

THESED6WICK  BROS.  CO.  RICHMOND,  IND. 


STAR  BAIL  CHURN. 


Best  Churn  in  the  World. 

A  child  can  work  it.  No  chum 
cleaned  so  easy.  No  dashers  or 
paddles,  no  inside  fixtures. 

Will  make  10 per  ctntmnre  but- 
ter.Oneortwo  chumsat  whole- 
sale prices  where  we  have  no 
agents.  Write  for  catalogne 93 
and  prices.  AGENTS  WAITED. 

JOHN  McDEBMA-ID, 
Rncbford,  III. 


5 Horse  Power  Engine  OjQC 
and  Steel  Boiler,  010  Ji 

SAW  MILL  ENGINE  AND 
BOILER,  S430.00. 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

From  2  to  500  H.  p. 

— — """"""^^For  circulars  address 
ARMSTRONG  BROS..  Sprinefield,  Ohio. 


8 DIFFERENT 
— KINDS — 

TILE 

'Machines 


BRICK  MACHINE^. 


with  AUTOMATIC  CUHING  TABLES. 
Capacity  I0,000  to 
100,000  per  Day. 

Factory  Outfits 


SELF- 
LOADING 
TRUCK 


ELEVATORS.  Tilt:  LlT^^T  ^  best  iNtE.MIoss.  CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

^tSr^/ZlHl  FREY,  SHECKLER  COMPANY,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


[all  STEEL  PRESSECI 


Q4:    DEOERiCK'S  WORKS,  ALBANYt  N.Y. 

BEES  AND  HONEY. 

Send  lo  the  Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  tte  world 

  13-  prof  CLEANINGS  IN 

!  BEE  CULTURE  <» 
j?l  illa=f6  semi-moDtlily), 
I  and  a  44  pp  illus.  Catalome 
I  ofBEE  KEEPERS' 
■  SUPPLIES.  Cj^Onr 
Sab  Oof  Bee  Culture 

%i3  a  cyclopedia  of  400pp.  and  SO"?  cuts.  Price  11.35 

tMcntimi  tiiiapaptr.  A.  I .  ROOT,  Medlna,0. 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHISERY, 

MASCFiCTTrBED  BI 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  v., 

Sacceasors  to  the  Empire  Well  Anger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
witli  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
'Cata  logue. 

AX>DBE3S 

[  Williams  Brolhen 

ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  E>  ">ANDED  METAL. 

F.f  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMEl       SS,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Gnards,  Trellises, 
write  for  Dlustrated  catalogue.  Nc      S.    CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 
Bardware  Ben  keep  it.  Give  name       isBapet.  116  "Water  St.,  Plttsburgli,  Pa, 


NOTHING. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  WAN  land  any  Man,  Woman 

0  rlhild  can  get  it  for 

OUR  CATALOGUE  the  best  and  finest 
ever  issued,  sent  to  any  address  FREE. 
A  one-cent  postal  card  will  get  it  for 
you.   WRITE  FOR  IT  NOW. 

rnRNIQU  ORGANS 
^CELEBRATED  llUlllllOn  AND  PIANOS 

Isold  direct  from  factory  at  wholesale 
"prices  for  cash  or  upon  an  easy 
installment  plan  to  suit  all  pockets. 

ONE  SMALL  PROFIT  ON  THE  ACTUAL  COST.  That  Is  Ours. 
3  or  4  BIG  PROFITS  and  Commis- 
sions SAVED— THEY  ARE  YOURS. 

THREE  BIG  FACTS :  r'^c^l^pUt. 

i      Our  Instruments  are       (  Most  Durable. 

sThey  have  triumphantly  stood  the  test  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

icoRNiSH&co./°iiias.';'."N°';y 


ORGAN 


formerly  tailed  hy 
1U  "TRIUMPS." 


Aii'jle  of  Teeth  Adjustable 
to  work  at  desired  depth. 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST 

PULVERIZER 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Will  do  work  no  other  can. 


SPADING 
HARROW 

For  summer  FALLOW, 
FALL  SEEDING  *no 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  has  two  gangs. 
Style  B  has  four  gangs. 
Leavet  Xo  J^trrows  or  J2idg€3. 

AGEINTS 
WANTED. 


For  circulars 
and  testimonials,  write  D 


Meritioiiihis  paper. 


ANEWDEPARTURE 

IN- 


EasyBUGKETE 

RIDING  " 

CULTIVATOR. 

This  Cxiltivator  is  more  per- 
fectly   balanced   than  any 
Biding  Cultivator  we  have 
previously  made,  and  the 
eeatis  arrangedlower,  mak- 
ing Itmore  convenient  to  get 
on  or  oft   The  depth  of  the 
Shovels  is  regfulated 
by  the   same  chains 
and  levers  that  raise 
the   beams   and  by 
means  of  an  extension  or  arm  at  ftont 
end  of  beams,  the  outside  shovels  can 
be  forced  into  hard  ground  by  attaching 
the  draft  rod  to  lower   holes  In  this 
arm.     Has  four   Shovels,   one  on  eac! 
outside  Stationary  Beam.    The  two  inside 
shovels  only  being  movable  eldewise.  Has 
Adjustable  Iron  Axle, Hatchet  Levers  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  Beams,  and  is  the  most  con- 
venient and  easiest  operated  Riding  Cultivator  now  on  the  market.  Write  for  full  DescrlptlTe  Circular. 

P.  P.  MAST  &.  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

RR AKP.TI  T7nTTS>FFi '  Philadelphia,  pa.;  peori.>,  ill.;  kansas  city,  mo.;  omaha, 
oivaaiun  nuutjti>j.  neb.;  san  Francisco,  cal.;  st.  paul,  minn. 


IDEAL  JUNIOR. 

Has  fewer  parts  and  joints, 
hence  simplest.   Is  tbe 

Lightest,  Strongest,  Cheapest, 

of  all  Sectional  Wheel  "Wind  Mills, 
la  thoroughly  well  made  of  best 
materials.  Runs  without  a  tail 
and  governs  perfectly.  We  stand 
behind  tbe  Ideal  Junior  with  a 
strong  warranty.  Prices  and  cat- 
aloffue  cheerfully  furnished. 

STOVER  Mf  G.  CO.,""  rB£l'pS'£¥.''iLi. 


i45.iiBUGGIES  FOSTE  R  i^-^  HARNESS 

ABC  NOT  IN  ANY  POOL  or  "  *  '  ^  We  give  a  guarantee  with  aU  Foster 
Alft  nwi  in  «n  I  rv/wfi-  wi     qU R  $37.50  ROAD  WAGON        ^     "     ^  ^  ^ —   


TRUST  COMBINATION. 

We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  fac- 
tory prices,  and  by  dealing  direct  with 
us  you  save  dealer  s  profit.  It  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself  to  get  the  most  value 
for  your  money  ;  then  why  pay  a  dealer 
$25.00  more  than  we  a.sk  for  the  same 
quality  of  goods?  We  don't  want  your 
trade  "until  you  are  satisfied  that  our 
goods  are  exactly  as  we  represent  them. 
Addreaa  TUSJ  T'OSTiJH  BTJCSrOY 


Buggies  and  Harness  sold.  Our  reputa- 
tion for  good  work  at  low  prices  is  known 
throughout  the  country,  therefore  we 
can  not  afford  to  make  any  claims  that 
we  can  not  support.  Our  experience 
has  been  "  A  customer  once  secured  is  a 
customer  forever."  Write  for  our  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  join  us  in  our  efforts 
to  kill  off  the  pool  and  trust  which  is  suck- 
ing the  life-blood  from  the  consumer. 
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DVOCATES  of  land  loan  schemes  can 
find  some  information  they  are 
1-'®!.  sadly  in  need  of  in  the  following 
extract  from  an  article  on  the  Argentine 
Kepublic,  in  the  Quarterly  Register  of 
Current  Histori/ : 

The  revolution  of  last  July  marked  a  reaction 
against  a  government  upheld  in  the  Interests 
of  speculators  and  gamblers,  from  the  policy 
of  which  has  resulted  financial  chaos.  Ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  there  was  little  money  in 
Argentine,  and  still  less  disposition  to  lend. 
To  provide  relief,  the  expedient  of  free  cedulas 
was  adopted.  Cedula  is  a  Spanish  word,  mean- 
ing bojid  or  coiiyicaie.  Two  banks,  the  National 
and  the  Provincial,  were  authorized  to  issue 
these  bonds.  The  cedulas  have  all  the  prestige 
of  a  state  guarantee,  but  are  based  on  no 
capital,  and  are  a  purely  artificial  means  of 
propping  up  financial  credit.  The  pjocess  of 
floating  and  redeeming  them  was  briefly  as 
follows  :  An  owner  of  a  farm  could  go  to  one  of 
these  banks,  and  in  return  for  a  mortgage  on 
his  property  to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  its 
appraised  valuation,  could  obtain  from  the 
bank  an  equivalent  amount  in  cedulas.  These 
he  could  dispose  of  anywhere  for  what  they 
would  bring.  His  mortgage  could  be  paid  off 
with  bonds  of  tlie  same  amount  and  class, 
purchasable  anywhere. 

Unfortunately,  little  provision  was  made  for 
limitation  or  redemption  of  the  issues,  and 
the  banks  were  allowed  to  flood  the  market 
with  tliem.  The  climax  of  inflation  was 
reached  in  IS.SS,  the  two  leading  banks  by  the 
end  of  that  year  having  increased  their  issue 
to  S514,000,00O.  The  volume  of  the  national 
paper  currency,  too,  was  allowed  to  run  up 
from  60,000,000  to  160,000,000;  and  to  add  to  the 
trouble,  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks  was  legalized,  and  the  irredeemable 
paper  was  made  a  legal  tender  for  debts  and 
cu.stoms  duties.  The  land  boom  of  lS<j8  aggra- 
vated tlie  evil  by  necessitating  large  issues  of 
cedulas  to  enable  speculators  to  pay  the  fab- 
ulous prices  asked,  with  the  result  that,  as 
the  cedulas  depreciated,  land  valuation  rose 
proportionately,  and  became  not  only  ficti- 
tious, but  in  thousands  of  cases  fraudulently 
high.  For  years  gold  had  been  drained  from 
the  country  in  settling  balances  of  trade 
created  by  excessive  importations.  The  needs 
of  the  country  had  been  prematurely  antici- 
pated. The  national  debt  last  year  amounted 
to S336,3tl,4J2,  contracted  mainly  in  construc- 
tion of  railways  and  public  works,  and  estab- 
lishing provincial  banks.  Interest  on  this 
debt  consumes  one  fourth  of  the  revenue. 

The  country  found  little  relief  under  the 
administration  of  President  Celmau.  The 
premium  on  gold  had  gone  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  On  April  7,  it  was  300;  by  July  10  It 
reached  320.  The  cost  of  everything  was  so 
high  that  the  workingraau  could  hardly  live. 
Business  had  become  stagnant,  and  immi- 
grants were  leaving  by  thousands.  On  April 
13,  a  public  meeting  of  15,000  citizeos  in  Bueuos 


Ayres  demanded  a  chan|^.  The  ministry  re- 
signed, and  Celman  appointed  Senor  Uriburn 
minister  of  finance,  but  failed  to  support  his 
policy.  This  led  to  the  resignation  of  Uriburn, 
and  with  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
Garcia,  the  premium  on  gold,  which  had  fallen 
75  points,  again  rose. 

Discoveries  of  fraud  in  the  customs,  the 
issue  of  more  paper  money  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  disclosures  of  illegal  issues 
of  paper  by  different  banks,  increased 
popular  distrust  and  financial  disorder. 
The  revolution  of  July  follovi'ed.  After 
it  was  put  down,  Celman  was  forced  to 
resign.  Under  his  successor  various 
measures  yvere  tried  for  restoring  a  sound 
financial  system  to  the  republic,  and 
finally  it  went  back  to  the  gold  basis. 

On  December  20,  the  government  showed  in- 
clination to  accept  the  London  proposal  for 
couvertion  of  the  cedulas,  arranged  for  by  the 
issue  of  Sl.50,000,000  in  5  per  cent  gold  bonds, 
guaranteed  unconditionally,  prinoipal  and 
interest,  by  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aj  res,  but 
not  bearing  interest  till  1894. 

Briefly,  this  is  a  history  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency based  on  something  else  than  gold 
and  silver  coin,  with  a  per  capita  circula- 
tion large  enough  to  satisfy  the  wildest 
theorist. 


fROJi  every  part  of  the  country  comes 
good  reports  of  the  condition  ot 
winter  wheat.  Beginning  with  last 
fall  and  continuing  until  the  present,  the 
season  has  been  very  favorable  over  the 
whole  winter  wheat  area.  Reports  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  the 
condition  of  winter  wheat  is  higher  than 
it  has  been  for  nine  years.  Danger  is  to 
be  anticipated  in  some  quarters  from  the 
Hessian  fly,  but  it  is  not  very  serious. 
Wheat  is  thrifty,  stocky  and  well  stooled 
out,  so  that  it  is  in  a  better  condition  than 
usual  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  insect 
enemies. 

The  flattering  prospects  for  a  large  crop 
of  wheat  are  accompanied  by  conditions 
that  insure  good  prices.  Harvest  will 
find  this  country  with  a  very  low  reserve 
of  old  wheat  on  hand,  and  even  if  our 
next  crop  comes  up  to  its  present  promises 
and  turns  out  to  be  a  very  large  one,  it  is 
most  likely  that  it  will  all  be  needed  and 
will  be  taken  at  good  prices.  The  present 
outlook  is  a  very  favorable  one.  A  big 
crop  of  dollar  wheat  would  lift  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  out  of  the  slough  ot 
despond  and  place  them  on  the  solid  road 
to  prosperity.  Every  line  of  trade  and 
every  channel  of  business  would  also  be 
benefited. 

The  corn  area  of  1891  will  doubtless  be  a 
very  large  one.  The  present  high  prices 
will  stimulate  production.  Too  manj"^ 
farmers  had  to  buy  dear  corn  this  season, 
and  they  will  make  the  greatest  eflbrt  not 
to  be  caught  again. 


treaty  with  this  country,  but  the  trouble 
is  the  products  she  wishes  to  send  us  are 
agricultural  products  that  compete  with 
our  own,  and  the  principle  is  not  applied 
on  free  trade  lines  just  at  present. 


(^OTHiNG  in  politics  has  made  friends 
as  fast  as  reciprocity.  From  the 
•£^1.  time  it  was  embodied  in  the  act 
passed  by  Congress  several  months  ago, 
it  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  winning 
its  way  to  popular  favor.  The  practical 
results  of  the  application  of  the  principle 
have  dumbfounded  the  pestiferous  dem- 
agogues who  have  been  attempting  to 
belittle  it.  Reciprocity  is  a  double-edged 
sword.  One  edge  is  called  retaliation.  Tlie 
United  States  can  present  that  edge  to 
Germany  and  say:  "No  pork,  no  beet  root 
sugar;"  or  to  Spain  and  say:  "No  free  flour 
to  Cuba,  no  free  sugar  from  Cuba." 
Canada  wishes  to  secure  a  reciprocity 


RDF.  D.  S.  Kellicott,  of  the  Ohio 
State  Universitj',  Columbus,  Ohio, 
kindly  offers  to  answer  entomological 
queries  for  our  readers,  as  explained  by 
the  following  letter: 

"The  Department  of  Zoology  of  this 
university  has  now  a  growing  collection 
of  entomological  books  and  insects.  These 
enable  me  to  identify,  in  most  cases,  our  in- 
jurious insects,  and  to  give  advice  as  to  the 
means  for  meeting  their  ravages.  This  I 
am  very  willing  to  do  for  any  one  who  will 
send  me  specimens  and  give  such  facts  re- 
garding them  as  they  may  possess.  If  you 
think  such  service  will  be  useful  to  you;i- 
readers,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  inform 
them  of  my  willingness  to  serve  them." 


HE  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  few 
letters  that  we  have  received  on  the 
money  question  "You  say  that  all 
of  our  currency  is  based  on  gold  and 
silver  coin  which  have  an  intrinsic  value 
of  their  own.  Now,  will  you  tell  the 
readers  the  meaning  of  the  word  intrinsic? 
Please  don't  dodge,  but  give  us  the  defini- 
tion according  to  Webster.  Then  tell  your 
readers  that  there  is  no  monej'  but  flat 
money.  Gold  and  silver,  without  the  flat 
of  law,  are  no  more  money  than  coon 
skins,  sorghum  or  apple  sauce.  A  debt  is 
as  effectually  paid  in  fiat  paper  money  as 
in  fiat  gold  or  silver  money.  A  bushel  of 
wheat  has  more  intrinsic  value  than  a 
wagon-load  of  gold.  The  act  that  made 
the  greenbacks  redeemable  was  a  stupen- 
dous fraud." 

Intrinsic,  according  to  Webster,  means 
"internal;  hence,  true,  real,  essential,  in- 
herent." In  the  Century  dictionary,  the 
latest  and  the  very  best,  it  is  defined, 
"inherent;  essential;  genuine;  belonging 
to  the  subject  in  its  very  existence;  as  the 
intrinsic  value  of  gold  or  silver;  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  an  action."  The  Centurj' 
contains  the  following:  "Fiat  money, 
paper  currency  issued  by  a  government 
as  monej"^,  but  not  based  on  coin  or  bul- 
lion; paper  currency  containing  no  prom- 
ise to  pay  coin,  and  therefore  not  convert- 
ible into  coin."  Also  the  following: 
"Money  is  adojated  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
one  kind  of  wealth  for  another,  and  as  a 
standard  of  value.  Its  common  form  is 
that  of  a  stamped  metal  currency;  but  in 
primitive  times,  among  uncivilized  peo- 
ples, and  under  si^ecial  conditions  by 
civilized  people,  many  other  articles  have 
been  used  as  monej^.  Bank-notes,  green- 
backs, gold  and  silver  certificates  of  the 
United  States  government,  etc.,  all  repre- 
senting coin,  are  called  pajjcr  money,  and 
are  used  for  convenience  instead  of  the 
coin  itself." 

Our  correspondent,  like  other  advocates 
of  fiat  money,  is  bumping  his  head  against 
a  solid  wall  of  facts  and  common  sense. 
Erase  the  govern luent  stamp  from  a  gold 
dollar  and  the  metal  can  be  exchanged  for 
about  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  present  prices. 
Erase  the  printing  from  a  jsaper  dollar, 
and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  scrap  ot 
paper  is  so  little  that  it  could  be  exchanged 
for  a  very  few  grains  only.  It  requires 
the  government  stamp  to  make  money 
out  of  gold  and  silver  pieces,  but  it  is  in- 


correct to  call  them  flat  monej^  Our  cor- 
respondent must  have  been  very  hungry 
when  he  found  out  that  a  bushel  of  wheat 
had  more  intrinsic  value  tlian  a  wagon- 
load  of  gold  and  silver.  He  lias  been 
getting  terms  mixed,  but  the  definitions 
will  straighten  him  out. 

It  is  quite  noticeable  that  when  people 
talk  about  flat  money  thej' always  want  it 
to  pay  debts  with.  If  they  have  a  bushel 
of  corn  or  a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  yard  of 
calico  to  sell,  they  are  willing  to  take  gold 
and  silver  coin  or  their  representatives  in 
paj'  for  it. 


HERE  is  a  growing  demand  for  the 
election  of  United  States  senators  by 
the  direct  vote  of  "the  people.  The 
last  election  for  senator  in  Illinois  may 
serve  how  this  can  practicallj'  be  accom- 
plished while  the  people  are  waiting  for 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  As 
an  atuendment  must  be  ratified  by  two 
thirds  of  the  states  before  it  can  be 
adopted,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  election  of  senators  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land.  Let  the  state  conventions  of  each 
political  party  nominate  a  senator  to  be 
voted  for  by  the  members  of  that  party 
elected  to  the  state  legislature.  This  plan 
is  a  fairer  one  for  the  people  than  the  one 
in  general  use;  because,  bj'  each  county 
convention  instructing  its  delegates  to  the 
state  convention,  the  minority  party  in 
each  county  can  have  some  say  in  the 
choice  of  their  party's  candidate  for 
senator. 

The  demand  for  the  change  in  the 
method  ot  electing  senators  is  strength- 
ened b3'  the  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  that  a  number  of  men  have  de- 
liberately bought  their  way  into  the 
senate.  But  the  mass  ot  voters  are  uo 
better  than  the  men  thej'  send  to  the  state 
legislatures.  It  would  be  more  difficult 
for  a  millionaire  to  hny  up  tlie  voters  than 
to  buy  up  the  members  of  the  legislature 
that  belong  to  his  party,  only  because  the 
latter  are  few  in  number  and  are  easily 
"corralled."  The  compromise  plan  named 
above  will  give  better  results  than  the 
direct  vote  ot  the  people,  until  there  are 
more  improved  Australian  safeguards 
thrown  around  the  ballot. 


mo  is  not  the  only  state  in  which 
there  is  a  bold  attempt  to  seize  the 
magnificent  appropriation  made  by 
the  government  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
tural colleges,  and  divert  it  from  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
sliaineless  grabbers  are  at  work  also  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  If  Ihcy 
succeed  in  these  states  in  obtaining  all  or 
part  of  funds  that  do  not  belong  to  them, 
their  example  will  be  followed  in  nearly 
every  state  in  tlie  Union,  and  the  generous 
gift  to  tlie  agricultural  colleges  will  be 
stolen,  divided  or  frittered  away.  Are  the 
farmers  of  these  states  going  to  stand  idly 
by  and  let  this  thing  go  on  ?  Stir  up  your 
representatives  in  the  legislature  and  see 
that  tliey  prevent  what  is  no  less  than  a 

clear  steal. 

 «  o  «   

fARMERS  of  Ohio,  attend  the  caucuses 
of  your  party  this  year  and  sec  no 
candidates  for  representatives  are 
nominated  who  will  not  look  after  j'oui 
interests  in  the  state  legislature.  Select 
the  man  who  will  best  represent  the  peo- 
ple, no  matter  whether  he  is  a  farmer, 
business  man  or  a  lawyer. 
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SILO  AND  ENSILAGE. 

N  the  last  issue  I  en- 
deavored to  explain 
the  building  of  the 
plain,  cheap,  single- 
thickness,  ceiling- 
board  silo,  and  to 
show  its  peculiar 
merit  over  all  other 
kinds  of  silos.  If 
you  give  heed  to  these  instructions, 
some  day  you  will  all  thank  me  for 
them,  providing  it  was  the  means  of  in- 
ducing you  to  adopt  them.  Equally  im- 
portant with  this  is  the  kind  and  quality 
of  ensilage  to  be  grown  to  fill  them.  For 
winter  ensilage,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  largest  variety  of  corn  that 
can  be  grown  in  any  country  to  near  its 
full  maturity,  is  the  best  that  can  be  se- 
cured. Corn  will  produce  the  greatest 
number  of  tons  of  cattle  feed  per  acre  of 
any  known  crop ;  besides,  the  grain  ration 
from  it  is  ample  for  feed  for  cattle  without 
any  other  kind  of  grain.  When  you  feed 
a  good,  large,  bushel-basketful  of  ensilage 
each  night  and  morning  to  your  cattle, 
you  give  them  fully  four  quarts  of  corn, 
cob  and  all,  twice  a  day,  in  its  most  perfect 
condition  for  animal  food,  being  cooked 
up  soft  and  warm  and  fresh  from  the  silo 
pit.  The  perfect  mastication  of  it  by  the 
cattle,  and  its  easy  digestion,  makes  it 
simply  perfection. 

There  is  no  arbitrary  rule  that  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  cultivation  of  the  corn 
crop  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  except 
this:  You  must  so  plant  the  corn  in  each 
locality  and  upon  the  different  soils  that 
it  will  grow  to  its  greatest  size  and  fullest 
development.  On  my  southern  farms  in 
Tennessee,  we  must  plant  our  corn  in 
rows  fully  four  feet  or  more  apart,  and 
the  kernels  from  three  to  four  feet  apart 
in  the  rows,  leaving  the  corn  to  grow  like 
little  trees  (twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high), 
with  from  one  to  three  large  ears  of  corn 
on  each  stalk.  Such  thickly-planted  corn 
as  we  often  see  in  northern  Ohio,  with 
from  three  to  five  stalks  in  a  hill,  would 
not  mature  a  single  ear  of  corn,  if  so 
planted  in  Tennessee,  in  a  whole  ten-acre 
lot,  but  up  here  in  Ashtabula  county, 
some  of  our  very  best  and  easiest  corn 
crops  are  grown  by  check-row  planting, 
with  hills  four  feet  apart  and  four  stalks 
to  each  hill.  Consequently,  I  say  every 
farmer  must  have  common  sense 
enough  to  grow  his  ensilage  crop  in  that 
manner  upon  his  own  farm  that  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  and  best  results.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  in  all  places 
you  can  never  grow  a  good  crop  of  corn 
and  weeds  or  barn  grass  together. 
Ou  my  farm  here  we  now  have  a  three- 
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eight  inches  apart,  and  with  a  Farmer's 
Friend  corn-planter  drill,  I  then,  if  "vye 
have  excellent  seed,  plant  the  kernels 
twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  but  if  the 
seed  is  not  very  sure  I  plant  eight  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  hoping  one  fourth  of  the 
seed  so  planted  will  not  come.  My  usual 
crop  then  is  over  twenty  tons  of  green- 
cut,  ensilage  corn,  with  fully  one  hundred 
bushels  of  ears  of  corn  per  acre,  generally 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  forty.  Last  season  (1890)  was 
a  very  hard  one  to  secure  a  big  corn  crop 
here,  because  the  rainy  season  almost 
never  came  to  an  end  or  gave  us  a  chance 
to  ciAtivate  the  crop. 

I  prefer  driU-planted  corn  to  hill  plant- 
ing, and  can  secure  greater  crops  on  my 
farm  by  this  method  of  cultivation.  I 
plant  the  large  variety  of  southern  white 
corn,  grown  in  all  the  warm  southern 
states,  and  if  planted  early  in  northern 
Ohio  and  well  cultivated,  it  will  mature 
the  crop  so  it  will  ripen  for  seed  if  thinly 
planted,  as  I  have  advised.  This  may  not 
be  the  best  seed  to  use,  however,  because 
when  acclimated  here,  it  reduces  its  size 
and  deteriorates  the  corn.  Therefore,  as 
it  only  requires  from  four  to  five  quarts  of 
seed  corn  to  plant  each  acre,  I  advise  get- 
ting fresh  seed  corn  from  the  South  each 
season.  Last  year  I  planted  very  late  on 
account  of  the  wet  weather  (the  30th  and 
31st  of  May.)  October  13th  following,  I 
harvested  seed  corn  from  the  ten-acre 
field  (one  wagon  load),  and  it  will  all  grow ; 
not  a  single  kernel  failed  when  tested  in 
our  flower-pots  in  the  house  this  winter. 
This  corn,  the  husks  had  begun  to  turn  a 
little  yellow,  but  the  corn  was  not  glazed 
real  hard.  Upon  drying  in  a  good, 
warm  room,  it  has  cured  out  perfectly 
hard  for  seed.  But  I  dare  not  use  it  for 
reasons  above  stated,  and  shall  plant  the 
fresh  seed  from  the  sunny  South  every 
year.  There  are  more  stalks  in  the  field 
that  will  have  three  good  ears  of  corn  on 
ttem   than  there  will  be  without  any. 

The  corn  must  be  left  as  late  as  possible 
in  the  field,  to  secure  its  greatest  growth 
and  fullest  development  of  saccharine 
matter.  It  requires  this  to  make  it  per- 
fect ensilage,  and  it  costs  nothing  to  let  it 
stand  and  fully  mature  in  the  sunlight 
and  air  after  you  have  completed  the 
cultivation  of  the  crop.  Do  not  be  in 
haste  to  harvest  upon  the  first  touch  of 
slight,  early  frosts,  for  it  does  but  little 
damage  until  it  freezes  hard  enough  to 
freeze  the  stalks. 

The  leaves  of  corn  stalks  have  but  little 
value;  they  do  not  at  any  time  possess 
much  saccharine  matter.  The  stalk  is 
the  main  receptacle  and  reservoir  of 
sweetness  for  the  plant,  and  it  is  a  sad  mis- 
take of  the  sunny  South  to  save  little 
bundles  of  leaves  and  allow  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  corn  stalks  to  go  to  waste  each 
season,  and  many  times  hog  them  down 
and  burn  them  in  the  spring.  The  stalks 
are  really  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  whole  plant,  and  when  utilized  by 
packing  in  the  silo,  it  adds  wasted  money 
to  the  farmer's  pockets  very  fast.  The 
leaves  of  corn  are  simply  its  means  of 
gathering  sweetness  from  the  air  and  sun- 
light through  the  day,  to  deposit  in  the 
parent  stem  at  night  and  early  in  each 
morning.  Hardly  a  trace  of  sweetness 
will  be  found  in  corn  leaves  by  a  strict 
chemical  test.  Therefore,  I  say,  be  not  in 
too  great  haste  to  harvest,  but  let  the  crop 
fully  mature.  The  better  and  more  gen- 
erous cultivation  you  give  it,  the  greater 
returns  you  have  and  the  better  quality. 

One  thing  you  must  all  observe  in  filling 
silos;  the  corn  for  ensilage  must  be  moist 
enough  to  pack  good  and  heat  up  quickly. 
If  it  happens  to  be  a  long,  hot,  dry  spell,  I 
should  sprinkle  on  water  when  filling  the 
pit,  to  make  it  quite  wet.  For  two  years 
past  my  silo  filling  has  been  done  in 
rain  storms  cold  enough  to  make!  sleet 
snow,  and  it  does  not  hurt  the  ensilage  a 
particle.  It  comes  out  perfect.  Ee- 
member, it  must  be  wet  to  pack  good.  I 
shall  not  claim  for  the  silo  that  you  will 
take  out  of  it  more  food  value  than  you 
put  into  it,  but  you  will  certainly  takeout 
the  feed  in  its  very  best  condition  for 
mastication  and  animal  digestion. 

The  great  mistake  in  early  ensilage 
was  the  immature  crops  which  farmers 
filled  them  with.  Tliickly-planted  corn 
for  fodder  or  the  silo  is  almost  absolutely 
worthless.  It  does  not  develop  the  sac- 
charine qiialitj'  of  tlie  jilant  and  is  an  utter 
failure.  Any  green  crop  like  rye,  oats, 
clover,  etc.,  will  make  good  ensilage  if 


and  well  packed,  in  a  moist  condition,  in 
the  silo.  But  all  sach  crops  cost  too  much 
for  this  purpose  and  farmers  had  far  better 
raise  corn  sufficient. 

A  good,  large  feed  of  ensilage  twice  a  day 
(that  is,  night  and  morning),  together  with 
a  noon  feed  of  clover  hay,  makes  a  very 
perfect  ration  for  dairy  cattle,  and  is  the 
cheapest  feed  that  can  be  grown  upon  the 
farm.  You  have  no  corn  husking  to  do, 
no  going  to  mill,  no  miller's  toll  or  grind- 
ing to  pay,  and  the  cost  of  cutting  and 
filling  silos  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  a 
corn  harvest  in  any  other  manner  to  save 
the  grain ;  and  not  one  single  particle  of 
the  crop  is  wasted  if  you  use  the  silos. 

If  you  do  not  have  clover  hay  to  feed  at 
noon,  you  can  feed  timothy  hay  or  straw, 
and  if  you  desire  to  practice  the  most  rigid 
economy  of  the  farm,  you  can  feed  every 
spear  of  straw  and  then  bed  your  cattle 
with  sawdust  and  leaves.  You  will  have 
to  do  this  if  our  country  is  ever  reduced 
to  the  European  peasantry  condition 
that  the  rich  monopolists  are  pressing 
upon  you  by  oppressive  legislation,  and 
these  economies  might  now  well  claim 
your  special  attention.  It  is  the  small 
items  in  detail  of  the  farm  that  need  sav- 
ing to  accomplish  the  greatest  results.  It 
is  also  the  most  profitable  under  any  and 
all  circumstances. 

The  harvest  of  a  corn  crop  and  filling  of 
silos  is  the  most  accommodating  harvest 
of  the  farm.  If  you  are  to  use  a  power 
feed-cutter,  you  can  let  your  corn  stand 
in  the  field  until  it  fully  matures;  then  go 
at  it  with  all  the  help  you  have;  cut  it 
down  and  lay  it  in  large  piles  flat  on  the 
ground,  sis  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
pounds  in  a  pile.  It  will  remain  there 
for  two  or  even  four  weeks  and  do  no 
harm.  For  the  past  three  years  my  crop 
has  lain  on  the  ground  in  that  condition. 
You  can  then  haul  and  fill  slowly.  If  you 
choose,  two  hands  can  work  at  it  alone. 
Three  or  more  are  better.  Use  tread 
power  or  sweep  power  to  run  the  feed- 
cutter.  I  hire  a  traction  engine  and  then, 
with  my  large,  heavy  Ohio  feed-cutter, 
sixteen-inch  knives  and  a  twenty-four- 
foot  carrier,  three  men  at  the  machine 
will  put  it  through  as  fast  as  four  teams 
can  haul  from  the  field.  It  goes  through 
such  a  machine  half  a  dozen  big  ears  of 
corn  at  a  time,  makes  no  break  or  stop, 
and  we  put  up  in  our  pit  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  tons  per  day.  It  takes  ten 
hands  to  rush  business  this  way,  but  is 
cheaper  if  you  hire  it  done.  Slow  filling 
will  do  just  as  well,  but  do  it  to  the  best 
advantage  you  can.  Tread  well  on  sides 
of  pit  when  filling;  keep  it  level  all  the 
time  and  when  done  you  only  need  to  put 
a  straw  or  hay  covering  or  waste  swamp 
grass;  something  that  can  be  made  useful 
in  the  barn  for  feed  or  bedding. 

For  several  years  I  have  saved  all  my 
chaff  from  grain  threshing,  and  as  we  fill 
silos  the  last  of  all  farm  work  each  year, 
I  cover  the  pits  a  foot  or  two  deep  with 
this  fine  chaff,  and  on  top  of  this,  in  a  few 
days  when  it  settles  down  a  little,  I  cut 
some  swail  grass  by  a  little  mill  pond  I 
have,  and  put  that  on  top  of  the  chaff  for 
further  weighting,  and  use  this  swamp 
grass  for  bedding.  The  steam  from  the 
pit  will  rise  up  through  the  chaft",  and 
when  I  come  to  uncover  a  pit,  although  it 
will  be  a  little  mouldy,  the  cattle  will  eat 
it  greedily,  and  I  feed  it  all  to  them.  So 
that,  practically  speaking,  there  is  nothing 
wasted  on  the  farm  if  you  use  the  silo  and 
do  all  other  work  of  the  farm  as  you 
ought  to.  Winter  dairying  is  a  bonanza 
with  this  cheap  feed,  but  it  is  uphill  busi- 
ness to  make  butter  from  dry  hay-feed 
and  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  dollars 
per  ton  for  mill  stuff  or  bran,  atid  shelter 
cows  by  the  side  of  rail  fences  or  out- 
side of  the  barn.  They  need  the  inside, 
all  the  time,  of  good,  warm  barns,  where 
water  does  not  freeze.  H.  Tai.cott. 


COMMENTS  ON  CURRENT  FARM  LITERATURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  (T.  GRKINER.) 

Mushroom  Culture. — A  new  book  on 
this 'subject  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  of  New  York  City.  I 
consider  it  a  real  valuable  addition  to  our 
list  of  horticultural  publications.  It  is 
■written  by  one  who  can  safely  claim  to  be 
first-rate  authority;  namely,  Mr.  Wm. 
Falconer,  of  Long  Island.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated,  well  printed,  sub- 
stantially bound,  and  sells  for  -SI. 50. 

The  instructions  are  complete.  In  fact, 
the  matter  is  presented  in  a  way  that  I 
feel  inclined  to  try  a  little  of  this  mush- 
fopni  grp^ug  myself,  ia  tlie  (J^Us?  wnd«r 


the  house,  although  I  am  not  particularly 
fond  of  the  vegetable.  Other  members  of 
my  family  like  their  (to  me  disagreeable) 
flavor,  and  I  believe  every  good  husband 
and  father  should  consult  the  tastes  of  the 
members  of  his  family  even  more  than 
his  own.  The  task  of  growing  mush- 
rooms, to  judge  from  Mr.  Falconer's  in- 
structions, is  not  near  as  formidable  as 
many  people  imagine,  and  every  man 
may  have  his  mushroom  bed  if  he  wishes. 

There  can  beno  doubt  that  the  production 
of  tfiis  vegetable  for  market,  where  carried 
on  with  system  and  good  judgment,  is 
exceedingly  remunerative.  Some  of  the 
largest  growers  tried  to  keep  the  business 
and  its  management  secret  for  a  long  time, 
allowing  no  one  to  see  the  beds  or  learn 
any  of  the  details  of  the  arrangement, 
management  and  especially  profits. 
Whoever  wants  to  grow  mushrooms, 
either  for  home  use  or  market,  will  need 
the  help  that  a  study  of  this  book  can  give 
him. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  publishers  have 
put  on  a  good  price.  I  do  not  believe  in 
cheap  trash.  From  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience I  know  that  the  public  never 
find  fault  with  a  good,  fair  price  for  a 
really  good  and  valuable  horticultural 
book.  Much  of  the  cheap  stuff  offered  by 
tradespeople  isn't  even  worth  the  little 
that  is  asked  for  it.  We  are  all  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  originality  and  valuable 
information. 

The  Nursery  Book. — Here  we  have 
another  good  book  by  that  earnest  student, 
prolific  writer  and  industrious  compiler. 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  treats  on  the  prop- 
agation of  plants,  contains  nearly  three 
hundred  pages,  and  is  nicely  printed,  il- 
lustrated and  bound.  Price  not  given. 
Published  by  the  Pairal  Publishing  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Prof.  Bailey  describes  and  illustrates  in 
it  the  different  methods  of  propagation, 
by  seed,  separation  (division),  layering, 
cutting,  grafting,  etc.  The  larger  part,  by 
far,  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  the  nurserj- 
list.  This  gives,  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees,  with 
their  modes  of  propagation,  and  will  be 
found  of  interest  and  immense  practical 
value  to  everyone  who,  in  a  professional 
or  amateur  way,  is  engaged  in  the  multi- 
plication of  the  various  plants. 

Of  especial  interest  to  every  soil  worker 
at  this  time  of  seed  sowing  and  weed  de- 
struction, rnay  be  the  following  paragraph : 
"It  is  a  common  statement  that  seeds  can 
never  revive  if  allowed  to  become  thor- 
oughly dry  after  they  have  begun  to 
sprout.  This  is  an  error.  Wheat,  oats, 
buckwheat,  maize,  pea,  onion,  radish  and 
other  seeds  have  been  experimented  upon 
in  this  direction,  and  they  are  found  to 
regerminate  readily,  even  if  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  dry  and  brittle  after 
sprouting  is  well  progressed.  They  will 
even  regerminate  several  times.  ^Vheat, 
peas  and  other  seeds  have  been  carried 
through  as  many  as  seven  germinations, 
after  the  radicle  had  grown  half  an  inch 
or  more,  and  the  seeds  had  been  sufficient- 
ly dried  in  each  trial  to  render  them  fit 
for  grinding." 

The  truth  of  this  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  yet  it  is  not  a  welcome  truth,  as  many 
weed  seeds  act  in  the  same  way.  If  we 
rake  over,  or  otherwise  stir  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  dry  weather,  thinking  we 
can  kill  all  the  weed  seeds  that  have  just 
begun  to  sprout,  by  exposing  them  to  dry- 
ing, we  may  find  that  some  of  them  will 
grow  again  under  the  influence  of  moist- 
ure. For  us  it  means  more  work,  more 
persistent  soil  stirring. 

Many  plants  are  lost  annually  by  what 
is  known  as  "damping  off."  The  stems 
of  young  seedlings  or  cuttings  become 
brown  and  constricted  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  it  soon  rots  and  falls 
over.  The  top  of  the  plant  often  remains 
alive  and  fresh  for  several  days  after  it 
has  fallen.  "The  conditions  which  seem 
to  particularly  favor  the  development  of 
the  fungus  (causing  tWs  damping  off)," 
says  Prof.  Bailey,  "are  a  moist  and  close 
atmosphere,  crowding  and  careless  water- 
ing. Plants  are  particularly  liable  to 
damp  off  if  only  sufficient  water  is  applied 
to  keep  the  surface  moist,  while  the  under 
soil  remains  dry.  Hot  sand  sifted  over 
the  plants  will  check  it,  but  there  is  no 
complete  remedy." 

I  usually  place  a  handful  of  napthaline 
in  a  corner  of  the  hot-bed.  The  strong 
vapors  of  this  diffuse  all  over  the  beds  and 
impregnate  the  whole  atmosphere  Bur- 
rounding  the  pJi^nts.  ItBeema  to  preveot 
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the  formation  of  moulds  and  mildews,  and 
since  adopting  this  plan,  I  have  had  no 
trouble  from  plants  damping  off.  The 
contlitions,  of  course,  might  have  been 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the 
fungus  anj'how,  and  I  cannot  yet  definite- 
ly pronounce  the  napthaline  a  sure  pre- 
ventive of  damping  off,  but  the  indications 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  this  conclusion. 

I  should  like  to  see  napthaline  tried 
Biore  thoroughly  in  lettuce  houses  for 
lettuce  mildew,  etc. 

Another  thing  that  will  interest  us  at 
this  time  is  the  lath  screen.  Manj^  of  our 
fine  garden  seeds,  suchas  celeryandmany 
herbs,  come  up  feebly  and  slowly,  and  are 
subject  to  many  risks  and  dangers  if  ex- 
posed to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  and  to 
drying  winds.  My  own  experience 
teaches  me  the  great  usefulness  of  lath 
screens  placed  over  such  seed  beds,  and  I 
have  also  found  them  useful  in  protecting 
the  beds  from  scratching  hens,  when,  for 
the  sake  of  the  protection  the  situation 
afforded,  a  small  celery-seedbed  was  made 
in  some  odd  corner  of  the  yard.  "The  com- 
mon lath  screen,"  says  Prof.  Bailey,  "is 
simply  a  square  frame,  made  from  com- 
mon laths  laid  at  right  angles  in  a  double 
series."  The  intersijces  between  the  laths 
are  equal  in  width  to  the  laths  themselves. 
These  screens  are  laid  horizontally  upon 
a  light  frame-work,  a  few  inches  above 
the  seeds.  The  passage  of  the  sun  con- 
stantly moves  the  shadows  over  the  bed, 
and  sufficient  shade  is  afforded,  while 
thorough  ventilation  is  allowed. 

This  and  all  other  elevated  screens  are 
useful  in  shading  and  protecting  the 
young  plants  as  well,  but  when  used  for 
this  purpose  they  are  usually  raised  a 
greater  distance  above  the  beds.  A  bush 
screen,  consisting  of  a  low  frame  covered 
wi  th  boughs,is  cheaper  than  the  lathscreens 
and  equally  as  good  for  most  purposes. 
In  large  beds  the  brush  is  often  laid  di- 
rectly upon  the  ground.  I  prefer  the  lath 
screen  in  my  operations.  Certainly  lath 
is  not  expensive,  and  for  most  purposes  it 
would  be  as  well  to  make  the  interstices 
somewhat  larger  and  make  the  laths  go 
over  a  larger  area. 

 o—  

HARRIS  ON  FERTILIZER  APPLICATIONS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  "Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Joseph 
Harris,  who  is  good  authority  on  ferti- 
lizers, read  a  very  valuable  paper  on  the 
application  of  manures.  I  made  some 
notes  at  the  time  (as  usual),  and  will  give 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  family  the 
gist  of  his  essay. 

Mr.  Harris  once  asked  Sir  John  B. 
Lawes,  the  famous  English  experimenter, 
which  is  better,  dissolved  S.  C.  rock,  at 
|20  per  ton,  or  Thomas  slag  at  ?15.  Sir 
Lawes  replied  that  he  preferred  dissolved 
phosphate  for  dry  upland,  but  for  black, 
mucky  grassland,  Thomas  slag  would 
ultimately  be  better.  But  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  slag  in  this  country  have  ex- 
aggerated ideas  as  to  its  value,  and  have 
advanced  prices.  Sir  Lawes  puts  two 
hundred  pounds  each  of  phosphate  and 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  on  barley  and 
oats.  For  winter  wheat  he  top-dresses  in 
spring  with  from  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre.  This  should  be  sowed  early 
while  there  is  plenty  of  moisture.  He 
prefers  nitrate'of  soda  to  salts  of  ammonia. 
It  is  good  for  grass,  even  in  a  dry  season. 
Grass  roots  were  found  four  feet  deep 
following  the  nitrate. 

Soluble  phosphoric,  soluble  potash  and 
ammonia  salts  do  not  move  about  in  the 
soil,  but  remain  pretty  much  where  we 
put  them.  Nitrates  move  in  the  soil- 
water.  Mr.  Harris  has  used  nitrate  of 
soda  on  hardy  roses,  and  finds  the  plants 
more  vigorous,  but  he  doubts  whether 
this  nitrate  will  have  much  effect  on 
flowers  in  the  greenhouse  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  characteristic  effect  of  superphos- 
phate is  to  produce  a  rapid,  early  growth, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nitrate,  will  not  continue  long 
enough  to  mature  the  grain  or  ripen  the 
fruit.  Farmers  say  "it  burns  up  the 
crop."  It  is  simply  lack  of  other  food. 
Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  dried 
blood,  fish  scrap,  stable  manure,  cotton 
seed  and  other  organic  nitrogen,  must  be 
converted  into  nitrate.  Such  organic  ni- 
trogen applied  to  Isabelle  grapes,  made 
them  grow  as  large  as  Black  Hamburgs, 
but  they  did  not  ripen.  It  had  the  same 
effect  as  frequent  applications  of  nitnifeof  ' 

soda  all  during  the  §ea§on!  {t  resulted  ia  ' 


excessive,  vigorous  growth  and  kept  the 
vine  growing  without  giving  it  a  chance 
to  mature.  All  the  vines  want  is  a  dress- 
ing of  superphosphate  in  fall  or  early 
spring,  plowed  or  worked  in  to  get  it  to 
the  roots,  and  a  dressing  of  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  early  in  spring.  This  need 
not  be  plowcdin,  asit  will  be  immediatelj"^ 
taken  mp  anyway,  and  the  nitrogen  and 
sulphuric  acid  bring  a  healthy  vine 
growth  early  in  the  season. 

Young  apple  trees  were  less  affected  by 
scab  than  older  ones  that  had  borne  much 
fruit.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
anjHhing  calculated  to  increase  growth, 
vigor,  luxuriance  of  the  trees,  must  render 
them  less  liable  to  injury.  If  this  is  so, 
fertilizers  will  help  us.  With  trees,  it 
may  take  two  or  three  years  togetthe  full 
results  from  an  application  of  manure. 
No  dressing  of  nitrate  or  superphosphate 
applied  in  the  spring  could  change  a  leaf- 
bud  into  a  fruit-bud  on  an  apple  tree  the 
same  year. 

If  j'ou  want  great,  thick,  fat  shoots  of 
asparagus,  you  must  get  a  large,  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  plants  the  preceding 
summer  and  autumn.  When  the  plants 
have  exhausted  their  strength,  the  shoots 
are  flabby.  A  supply  of  immediately 
available  plant  food,  sown  early  in  the 
spring,  will  increase  the  size  of  the  shoots; 
but  our  main  dependence  must  be  on  the 
summer  and  autumn  gi-owth.  A  good 
yearly  dressing  would  consist  of  five 
hundred  pounds  each  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  superphosphate  to  the  acre  of  aspar- 
agus ,  in  spring. 

Ordinary  fertilizers  do  not  contain 
enough  nitrogen  for  nurserymen's  use. 
A  block  of  apple  trees  producing  by  June 
1st  five  tons  of  dry  wood  and  leaves,  con- 
tains (according  to  Prof.  Snyder's  analysis) 
twelve  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  forty- 
four  pounds  of  potash,  eighty-nine  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  A  complete  fertilizer  fur- 
nishes twelve  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
one  hundred  pounds,  but  it  would  require 
two  or  three  tons  to  furnish  eightj^-uine 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  On  sod  you  accu- 
mulate nitrogen  in  grass  roots,  etc. ;  then, 
if  you  take  off  crops,  you  use  up  the  fer- 
tility, and  the  land  will  be  poorer  than 
before.  The  judicious  use  of  fertilizers 
will  not  enable  us  to  grow  apples  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  but  it  will 
enable  us  to  raise  apples  worth  one  dollar 
a  bushel,  when  the  fruit  from  a  starved 
and  neglected  orchard  is  only  worth 
twenty-five  cents.  Altogether,  Mr.  Harris 
has  furnished  us  much  food  for  thought 
in  these  suggestions.  Joseph. 


BROOM-CORN. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  March  15,  an 
article  on  the  ijroduction  of  broom-corn, 
in  which  the  writer  went  on  at  length  to 
explain  how  to  cut,  scrape,  scaffold  and 
bale  the  corn  preparatory  to  getting  it 
ready  for  the  factory. 

He  begins  with  the  remark  that  a  rolling 
surface  should  be  chosen,  rather  than  a 
flat  one,  on  which  water  might  collect  and 
stagnate  during  the  wet  seasons,  thereby 
giving  a  sickly,  unhealthy  appearance  to 
the  brush,  and  rendering  it  scant,  brittle 
and  unsalable.  As  1  suppose  the  writer  is 
a  producer  of  broom-corn  of  great  experi- 
ence, I  am  surprised  that  he  should  differ 
so  greatly  from  every  broom-corn  pro- 
ducer with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 

I  find  that  while  broom  corn  grows 
rather  small  and  puny  on  rolling  and 
clayey  soil,  on  the  contrary,  rich,  black 
soil,  which  is  always  to  be  found  on  level 
prairie  land,  is  best  adapted  to  a  natural, 
vigorous  and  healthj"-  growth  of  this  plant. 

I  agree  with  him  that  whatever  seed  is 
selected  must  possess  strong  vitality,  etc. 
He  goes  on  to  state  that  a  gallon  and  a 
half  will  plant  four  acres,  which  will  pro- 
duce, on  the  average,  a  ton  of  corn.  The 
last  clause  of  that  sentence  is  nearer  right 
than  the  first,  though  I  have  observed  that 
two  acres  of  rich  prairie  land  in  Cham- 
paign county,  Ohio,  produced  a  ton  of 
corn.  The  average  production,  I  believe, 
is  one  third  of  a  ton  to  the  acre. 

I  fail  to  see  how  he  would  produce  fine, 
salable  corn  by  planting  three  to  four 
seeds  in  hills  three  feet  apart.  In  my 
experience,  broom-corn  planted  in  hills 
and  so  thinly  on  the  land  always  grew  to 
be  very  coarse  and  of  a  vei-y  inferior 
quality;  while  drilled  from  three  to  six 
inches  apart,  in  rows  about  two  feet  six 
inches  apart,  it  grew  to  a  good  size  and  of- 


He  further  states  that  it  should  be  cut 
while  still  green,  which  is  right;  it  should 
be  cut  green,  always,  and  as  soon  as  the 
brush  is  out,  tables  should  be  broken  about 
three  feet  high.  The  stalks  should  be  left 
six  to  eight  inches  long  and  placed  on  the 
tables  in  arnifuls  and  immediately  hauled 
to  the  cylinder,  which  should  be  of  the 
best  and  strongest  material.  A  barrel 
with  spikes  in  it  would  be  a  weak  affair, 
and  altogether  unfit.  To  scrape  well,  the 
seed  should  be  damp. 

Crooked  corn  should  invariably  be  kept 
separate  from  the  straight.  While  the 
crooked  corn  may  be  piled  promiscuously 
in  a  bunk  by  itself,  care  should  be  taken 
to  place  the  straight  corn  on  slats,  and  not 
more  than  two  inches  thick. 

The  slats  should  be  no  less  than  eight 
inches  apart,  and  ten  would  be  better. 
After  the  brusli,  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is 
then  tied  in  bundles,  which,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  M'eeks,  is  ready  for  baling, 
which,  of  course,  should  be  done  in  a 
broom  or  hay  press  that  will  turn  out 
bales  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  pounds  each. 

Now,  if  this  intrusion  can  be  pardoned, 
I  will  close  for  this  time,  hoping  that  iny 
friend,  who  has  been  rusticating  on  the 
hills  in  search  of  broom-corn,  will  come 
to  the  broad,  fertile  prairies  of  Champaign 
county,  where  they  raise  broom  corn,  and 
then  go  to  Urbana,  where  brooms  are 
manufactured,  and  he  will  return  a  wiser 
man,  with  clearer  ideas  of  the  culture  and 
harvesting  of  broom -corn. 

An  Old  Broom-Coen  Cutter. 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 


LINSEED  MEAL  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  FARM 
ECONOMY. 

We  sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  that  so 
little  of  this  valuable  product  is  used  as 
food  for  stock  in  this  country,  while  in 
England  it  is  considered  essential  to  suc- 
cess. Our  experience  with  it  began  six 
years  ago,  and  we  have  come  to  value  it 
quite  highly  as  a  food  ration  for  milch 
cows  especially,  while  it  is  also  valuable 
for  other  stock.  In  fact,  the  present 
winter  it  has  formed  a  part  of  the  food 
ration  of  horses,  cows,  calves,  colts, 
poultry  and  pigs. 

Chemists  inform  us  that  one  pound  of 
the  meal  contains  nutriment  equal  to 
three  pounds  of  corn,  three  and  one  eighth 
pounds  of  oats,  eight  pounds  of  wheat 
bran  or  ten  pounds  of  hay.  Prof.  Stewart, 
of  Cornell  University,  gives  the  relative 
value  of  foods  as  follows:  Beets,  14  cents 
per  100  pounds;  turnips,  16  cents;  pasture 
grass,  21;  meadow  hay,  55;  oats,  98;  corn, 
$1.11 ;  linseed  meal,  §1.89.  In  addition  to 
the  feeding  value  of  the  meal,  its  manurial 
value,  if  properly  saved  and  applied,  is 
placed  by  good  authorities  at  |18  per  ton, 
based  on  the  usual  price  of  good  com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

The  price  of  meal  ran  up  to  |1.80  per  100 
pounds  with  our  local  dealers,  and  we 
thought  for  a  time  of  dispensing  with  it, 
but  as  it  soon  began  to  tell  on  the  milk 
pail,  we  ordered  directly  from  the  man- 
ufacturers, and  after  pa3^ing  freight,  found 
it  cost  us  only  |1.18  per  100  pounds,  or 
§23.50  per  ton.  At  this  price  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  it. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Roth- 
amsted  experiments  that  with  a  mixture 


of  one  part  of  linseed  meal  and  three  parts 
of  corn  meal,  a  hog  will  gain  one  pound 
for  every  four  and  one  half  pounds  fed, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  in  no  danger 
from  cholera.  John  L.  Shawver. 

A  BEE-BRUSH. 

The  use  of  a  brush  of  any  kind  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  while 
working  with  bees,  for  under  some  cir- 
cumstances the  brush  not  only  irritates, 
but  also  may  excite  them  to  stinging,  hiss- 
ing, frenzy  and  furj\  Do  bees  hiss?  They 
do,  and  if  you  have  not  heard  it,  you  have 
not  had  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  bees. 

The  fibre  brushes,  all  of  them  irritate. 
The  substance  is  foreign  to  the  bees,  and 
it  "tickles"  and  excites,  more  or  less, 
under  any  circumstance.  The  bees  will 
work  into  and  through  the  brush,  and  in 
their  rage,  in  attempting  to  sting  the  brush, 
they  sting  through  it  and  sting  each 
other.  The  writer  has  often  seen  a  brush 
so  covered  with  bees  that  little  of  the  fibre 
was  visible,  and  half  or  more  of  the  bees 
fell  off  stung  to  death. 

The  cheapest  and  best  brush  is  made  of 
green  grass.  Bees  are  acquainted  with 
grass;  they  come  in  contact  with  it  con- 
tinually, and  although  they  may  sting  it 
under  some  circumstances,  yet  it  does  not 
irritate  as  other  substances  do ;  certainly 
it  does  not  attract  them  so  much  or  arouse 
them  to  fury. 

The  use  of  any  bru.sh  in  some  hands 
will  demoralize  any  colony.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  brush  bees  from  a  comb 
when  they  cover  it  or  cluster  upon  it;  the 
brush  is  not  intended  for  such  use.  First, 
shake  the  comb  two  or  three  times, 
then  brush  off  the  remaining  bees  so 
lightly  that  it  only  touches  them,  then 
withdraw  it  quickly.  A  brush  should 
be  used  so  carefully  and  sparingly  that 
the  bees  know  very  little  about  it.  Still, 
its  use  is  necessary  sometimes. 

Gather  a  handful  of  fresh  grass,  tie  a 
cord  around  the  centre,  and  then  cut  both 
ends  even,  two  or  three  inches  from  the 
center,  with  the  scissors.  It  is  a  better 
and  cheaper  brush  than  you  can  buy, 
even  if  Yucca  palms  sell  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  dozen.  George  Appleton. 

CHEMICAL  HORN  KILLERS. 

Caustic  potash  for  checking  horn  growth 
on  calves  seems  to  be  fully  as  effectual  as 
any  of  the  fluids  put  up  for  that  purpose, 
and  is  cheaper  and  more  readily  applied. 
The  potash  may  be  obtained  at  any  drug 
store;  it  comes  in  sticks  about  the  .size  of 
a  lead  pencil,  and  five  cents' v\'orth  vi^ill 
suffice  for  fifteen  or  twenty  calves.  The 
work,  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  satis- 
factory, should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
little  buttons  can  be  definitely  located  on 
the  calf's  head;  say,  from  three  days  to 
two  weeks  of  age.  Clip  the  hair  away 
from  the  embryo  horn  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  then  with  the  tip  of  the  finger 
moisten  with  water  the  horn  that  is  to  bo 
operated  on  first.  Care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  let  any  drops  of  water  run  down 
the  calf's  head  from  the  horn,  for  if  it 
does,  the  dissolved  potash  will  follow  the 
same  channel  and  cause  unnecessary 
suffering.  After  moistening  the  little 
horn  button,  take  a  stick  of  the  potash 
and  wrap  a  piece  of  paper  around  it,  leav- 
ing a  halt  inch  of  the  lower  end  exposed. 
The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent  the 
fingers  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the 
potash.  Hold  the  stick  in  thehandasone 
would  a  pencil,  and  rub  it  all  over  and 
around  the  base  of  the  embrj'o  horn ;  keep 
the  horn  moistened  while  the  potash  is 
being  used.  As  soon  as  the  skin  begins 
to  soften  up  and  peel  off  the  horn,  and  it 
commences  to  look  red,  as  though  the 
blood  was  starting  through,  it  is  enough, 
and  the  other  horn  may  then  be  treated  in 
a  like  manner.  I  have  never,  in  my  ex- 
perience, found  a  second  application  neces- 
sary. Whatever  potash  may  be  left  after 
the  work  is  performed  should  be  corked 
up  air-tight  in  a  bottle,  so  that  the  moist- 
ure in  the  air  will  not  dissolve  it. 

Leslie  H.  Adams. 
Farm  Superintendent  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  in  Farmers' 
Seview. 


That  Tired  Feeling 


Prevails  with  its  most  enervating  effect  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  when  the  days  grow  warmer  and  the 
touing  effect  of  the  cold  air  is  gone.  IloodV  Sarsapa- 
riUa  speedily  overcomes  "that  tired  feeling,"  whether 
caused  by  change  of  climate,  season  or  life,  by  over- 
work or  illness,  and  imparts  that  feeling  of  strength  and 
self-confidence  which  is  comforting  and  satisfying. 

That  Tired  Feeling 

"Every  spring  I  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  because 
I  know  it  purifies  the  blood  nnd  tltoroughly  cleanfios 
the  system  of  all  impurities.  Thut  tireil  feeling  will 
never  visit  the  system  that  has  Ijci  n  pi-npcrly  carod  for 
by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla."  M'.  II.  Lawukxce,  Editor 
Agricultural  Epitomist,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

That  Tired  Feeling 

'*I  was  all  run  down,  had  no  iippctite  and  was  los- 
ing flesh  rapidly,  when  I  was  advised  to  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.  It  worked  like  magic  ;  my  appetite  and 
flesh  have  returned  and  I  feel  like  a  new  man." 
Ai>EERT  Waters,  Stockton,  Cal. 


That  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  does  possess  curative 
power  Peculiar  to  Itself  is  conclusively  shown  by  the 
wonderful  cures  it  has  effected,  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  of  medicine.  This  absolute  merit  it  possesses 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  prepared  by  a  Combi- 
nation, Proportion  and  Process  Peculiar  to 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  known  to  no  other  medicine. 

That  Tired  Feeling 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  a  hi^rhly  concentrated  extract 
of  Sarsaparilla,  Dandelion,  I\Iandrake,  Dock,  Juniper 
Berries,  and  other  well  known  vegetable  remedies. 
It  hats  won  it.s  way  to  Ihe  loading  place  among  med- 
icines by  its  own  intrin;^ie,  undisputed  merit,  and  has 
now  a  larger  sale  than  any  other  similar  prepaiiation. 

That  Tired  Feeling 

"  Early  last  spring  I  was  very  much  ruu  down,  had 
nervous  hea-laclie.  felt  miserable  and  all  that.  I  was 
very  much  benefited  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  friends."  Mes.  J.  M.  Taylok, 
1119  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  0. 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla 


Sokl  by  all  tlriiggista.  SI;  six  for  SS.  Prepared  onlc  I  Sold  by  all  druggists.  SI;  six  for  $.5. 
hy  C-  I-  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Msss.  by  Q,  I.  ItOOD  k  CO.,  Lowell,  Moss. 


Prepared  only 


escelleat  ciuaiitv, 


!00  Doses  One  l?o!'ar 


100  Doses  One  Dollar 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 


SI 


BY  JOSEPH. 

HEEL  DiBBEB.— A  good  friend 
among  the  Farm  a>-d  Fireside 
family  sends  me  au  idea  for 
a  wheel  dibber,  to  be  used  in 
setting  out  the  young  onion  plants.  The 
suggested  implement  is  in  wheelbarrow 
shape,  the  wheel  having  spokes  (  with 
outer  ends  four  inches  apart),  but  no 
fellies.  I  have  hit  upon  an  improvement 
on  this  originally  impracticable  plan,  and 
present  herewith  an  illustration  of  the 
implement  as  I  now  have  it  in  my 
mind,  and  will  have  it  in  reality  before 
many  days.  I  imagine  it  will  work  first- 
rate.  It  can  be  made  easily  and  cheaply. 
In  the  first  place,  I  will  get  a  piece  of 
maple,  oak  or  other  hard  wood  log,  say, 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  a  foot  long. 
This  I  am  going  to  have  turned  nicely  and 
a  hole  bored  through  for  a  bolt  to  serve  as 
an  axle.  Handles  are  to  be  attached  in  the 
way  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is  then 
a  roller,  and  may  be  used  for  that  purpose 
in  the  garden,  following  after  the  seed 
sower,  or  in  any  place  where  the  use  of  a 
small  roller  is  desirable.  Inch  holes  are 
bored  in  a  circle  around  the  roller,  middle 
way  between  the  two  ends,  four  inches 
apart,  and  short  wooden  pegs  or  pins  are 
inserted  to  act  as  dibbers.  The  weight  of 
the  roller  presses  each  peg  clear  down  into 
the  soil,  and  thus  holes  just  right  for  the 
young  onion  plants  are  made  as  fast  as  a 
person  can  walk.  For  lettuce,  celery, 
cabbage  or  other  plants,  some  of  these 
pins  or  pegs  may  be  left  out  or  removed, 
and  holes  may  thus  be  opened  eight  or 
twelve  inches  apart.  Of 
course,  the  size  of  the  roller 
should  be  such  that  the  cir- 
cumference is  exactly  three 
or  four  feet,  otherwise  the 
pegs  must  be  inserted  either 
nearer  together  or  further 
apart,  so  that  their  number 
will  be  divisible  by  twelve. 
A  marker  may  be  attached 
in  the  way  shown.  I  think 
a  tool  of  this  kind  would 
come  handy  in  any  garden,  " 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  be 
without  it  much  longer. 

Starting  aj<  Asparagus  Bed. — Several 
of  my  friends  ask  questions  about  aspar- 
agus. I  hardly  know  what  to  say  in  reply, 
for  there  are  few  vegetables  that  can  be 
grown  more  easily  and  cheaply  than  this. 
Select  some  nice,  warm  soil,  even  if  weedy, 
for  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  keep  the  bed 
free  from  weeds.  The  great  mistake  that 
home  growers  usually  make  is  in  crowd- 
ing the  plants.  Plants  can  be  bought  at  a 
reasonable  price  of  almost  every  seeds- 
man or  nurseryman.  Get  good,  strong 
plants,  either  one  or  two  years  old.  Plow 
out  furrows  five  feet  apart  and  six  inches 
deep;  then  set  the  plants  in  them  not  less 
than  two  feet  apart,  covering  lightly  at 
first.  As  you  cultivate,  fill  in  gradually 
level  with  the  ground.  This  treatment,  it 
will  be  seen,  gives  very  little  chance  to 
the  weeds.  The  soil  should  be  well  en- 
riched with  fine  compost,  but  there  is  no 
need  of  putting  on  the  extravagant  quan- 
tities ot  manure  used  by  the  average 
market  gardener  for  general  garden  crops. 
The  second  year  the  rows  may  be  slightly 
ridged,  and  a  small  part  of  the  shoots  cut 
and  used.  The  third  year  a  full  crop  may 
be  expected  and  taken  off'.  When  the  bed 
is  once  established  it  requires  not  much 
attention,  and  will  gladden  the  grower 
every  year  with  a  great  quantity  ot  a  most 
excellent  vegetable.  How  any  one  can 
get  along  without  plenty  of  asparagus, 
early,  wholesome  and  palatable  as  it  is,  I 
am  unable  to  understand.  We  liave  it  on 
the  table  every  day  during  its  season, 
which  lasts  about  six  weeks.  We  must 
have  it.  It  is  not  only  a  useful  crop  for 
the  home  grower,  but  also  a  profitable  one 
for  the  market  gardener.  The  home 
grower,  also,  if  lie  has  a  surplus,  will 
seldom  find  difficulty  in  selling  it  at  a  fair 
and  paying  price. 

Tlie  price  in  market  depends  very  much 
on  the  size  and  succulency  of  the  shoots, 
and  the  size  and  quality  depends  very 
much  on  the  distance  tlie  plants  are  set 
out.  If  crowded,  the  shoots  will  be  weak 
and  poor.  With  plenty  of  room  they  will 
.grow  large  and  fine.  Prices,  of  course, 
are  best  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
and  taper  down  toward  the  end  of  the 


season.  So  there  is  always  a  premium  on 
earliness.  This  again  shows  the  advan- 
tages of  warm  land,  say,  sandy  loam, 
especially  if  slightly  sloping  toward  the 
east  or  south-east.  A  western  slope  is  less 
desirable. 

As  to  varieties,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  very  much  difference.  I  have  four  or 
five  of  them,  among  others  the  Palmetto 
and  Barr's  (Philadelphia)  Mammoth,  but 
as  they  were  only  set  out  last  year,  I  can- 
not yet  speak  deflnitelj'  as  to  their  merits. 
Conover's  Colossal,  until  recently  almost 
the  only  variety  grown  in  America  for 
many  years,  is  entirely  reliable,  and  good 
enough  for  all.  Prof.  W.  J.  Green  finds 
that  the  male  plants  give  more  and  larger 
shoots  than  the  fruit-beariug  plants.  So 
if  we  raise  our  own  plants  from  seed, 
which  is  easily  done,  we  might  go  over 
the  seed  bed  in  the  fall  and  dig  out  and 
throw  away  all  plants  thai  have  the  well- 
known  red  berry  on  them. 

Another  good  way  of  making  a  planta- 
tion is  by  marking  off  the  ground  in  check- 
rows, say,  four  or  four  and  one  half 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  set  one  good 
plant  in  each  cross  mark.  In  spring  culti- 
vation the  hills  may  be  ridged  somewhat 
in  the  same  fashion  that  used  to  be  popular 
with  potatoes. 

Do  Vises  Mix? — An  Iowa  subscriber 
tells  me  I  should  quit  preaching  such 
erroneous  doctrines  as  that  vines  do  not 
mix.  What  1  have  sa^d  is  this:  that 
people  need  not  be  afraid  to  plant  cucum- 
bers and  melons  and  squashes  and  other 
things  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
If  they  plant  good,  pure  seed  of  these 
vegetables,  the  cucumbers  will  come  true, 
and  the  melons  and  squashes  will  be  all 
right.   There  will  be  no  evidence  of  mix- 


Wheel  Dibber. 
ture  the  first  season;  neither  will  cucum- 
bers grown  from  seed  gathered  from  plants 
thus  grown,  show  any  evidence  of  mixture 
with  melons  or  pumpkins,  or  melons  show 
the  least  influence  ot  the  proximity  of  the 
cucumbers,  etc.  Hybridization  in  such 
cases  may  be  possible.  Many  things  are 
possible  that  seldom  happen.  In  my  long 
experience  as  a  gardener  I  have  never  met 
with  an  instance  of  hybridization  between 
these  different  plants.  Varieties  of  same 
kind  ot  vegetable  mix  readily.  People 
often  gather  seed  of  an  "especially  fine 
sjjecimen"  of  cucumber  or  meign  or 
squash,  that  was  grown  among  a  lot  of 
other  varieties  of  same  vegetable,  think- 
ing, of  course,  '"like  will  produce  like," 
and  when  the  product  is  a  miserable  mix- 
ture, they  say  it  is  due  to  the  other  vines 
growing  near  it.  The  trouble  was  already 
in  the  seed.  All  I  can  do  in  the  matter  is  to 
let  people  enjoy  their  belief.  Xo  argument, 
no  display  of  facts,  will  make  a  person 
see  his  error  who  firmly  believes  that  the 
development  of  vegetables  is  influenced 
by  the  phase  of  the  moon  during  which 
the  seed  was  sown.  I  never  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  moon  in  my  garden  oper- 
ations. When  the  ground  is  in  good  con- 
dition and  ready  for  planting.  I  plant. 

Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

COXDLXTED  BY  SAMVEL  B.  GREEX. 
INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

DV  SAMUEL  B.  OltEEX. 

B«st  Winter  Pear  null  Apple.— T.  P.  L., 

Alice,  i'oiiu.  The  best  winter  pear  for  yon  is 
probab'y  the  Beuerre  d'Anjou,  and  the  best 
selling  winter  apple  the  Ben  Davis. 

BH=r'-:f-proof  Pe.-irs.— AV.  AV.  G..  Va.  I  do 
not  I;::o;v  asinsle  pear  that  I  would  say  was 
l)light^;noof.  Tlie  Keiirer  conies  as  near  being 
free  fr  uu  it  as  any.  The  Duchess  d'Anaou- 
leme,  in  some  localities,  is  quite  free  from 
bllglit.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Lawrence, 
Tyson  and  Bartlett;  but  thej-  are  all  subject  to 
it  in  some  seasons. 

PrniiiiiK  Currants.— .1.  M..  Manitovi,  Col. 
Currants  may  be  i)rnned  any  time  after  the 
wood  ripens  and  bi^fore  the  buds  start  in  the 
spring.  The  best  fruit  is  generally  borne  on 
the  wood  two  years  old,  and  in  pruning,  a 
good  rule  to  follow  is  to  cut  out  all  diseased  or 
insect-infested  canes  and  the  wood  that  is 
over  three  years  old.  The  weak  shoots,  if  any 
start,  should  also  be  cut  out.  There  is  very 
little  danger  of  overpruning  currant  bushes, 
and  it  Is  exceedingly  seldom  that  they  are 
pruned  enough. 


Painting  Grape  Arbor— Prnning  the 
Vines. — Mrs.  W.  S.  S.,  Dennison.  It  certainly 
would  improve  the  looks  of  and  make  your 
grape  arbor  last  longer  If  well  painted.  The 
paint  will  not  affect  the  vines.  The  vines 
should  be  pruued  during  the  winter,  or  at  least 
some  time  before  the  bud  starts  and  the  sap 
runs.  Directions  for  pruning  grapes  were 
given  with  illustrations  in  Fakm;  axd  Fire- 
side about  a  year  ago.  The  general  rule,  in 
case  one  wishes  to  cover  an  arbor  for  shade,  is 
not  to  prune  back  very  heavily,  so  as  to  leave 
enough  wood  to  cover  the  desired  surface.  All 
the  new  wood  should  be  shortened  back  to  a 
place  where  the  buds  are  strong  and  prom- 
inent (in  most  cases  over  three  fourths  the 
growth),  and  should  not  be  left  so  that  the 
foliage  will  be  too  thick,  nor  should  the 
different  canes  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  one 
another.  All  weak  bunches  of  grapes  should 
be  removed  when  they  are  the  size  of  small 
peas,  as  this  will  improve  those  that  are  left. 

Strawberry  Cultnre.— I.  G.,  Basil,  Ohio, 
writes :  "I  sot  one  thousand  strawberry  plants 
last  spring,  three  feet  by  eighteen  inches.  Not 
being  experienced  in  the  business  and  the 
habits  of  the  varieties,  and  neglecting  to  keep 
the  runners  out,  my  Tows  are  completely 
matted  about  sixteen  inches  wide.  What  am 
I  to  do  to  secure  the  best  results  for  next  crop? 
Leave  them  alone  and  plow  them  under  as 
soon  as  crop  is  gathered,  or  would  you  clean 
the  rows  for  second  crop?  I  thought  some  of 
taking  a  narrow  spade  and  cutting  out  every 
alternate  six  inches  across  the  rows." 

Reply  :— Probably  your  wisest  course  would 
be  to  plow  in  your  strawberry  plants  as  soon 
as  the  crop  Is  harvested,  and  depend  for  the 
following  crop  on  those  set  this  spring.  Yet, 
if  your  bed  is  in  good  condition  after  gathering 
your  crop,  it  could  be  brought  into  good  bear- 
ing condition  again  by  cutting  out  at  least 
half  of  the  row  and  all  the  old  plants  and 
allowing  new  runners  to  form  for  the  succeed- 
ing year.  This  would  probably  not  be  so  satis- 
factory as  to  depend  on  a  new  bed. 

Tree  Cnrrant  Again. — I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  a  nurseryman,  complaining  be- 
cause in  the  Januaiy  1st  issue  of  Farm  axd 
Fireside,  I  said  the  man  who  offers  to  sell 
tree  currants  eiglit  or  nine  feet  high  is  a  man 
to  "steer  clear  of."  That  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  tree  currant  I  know,  but  that  currants 
can  be  grown  successfully  with  a  stem  eight 
or  nine  feet  high  I  do  not  believe.  I  once  had 
about  one  third  of  an  acre  of  tree  currants  in 
Orange  county,  Kew  York.  It  was  the  favorite 
way  of  growing  the  cherry  currant  Avhen  it 
first  began  to  be  grown  largely  for  market  pur- 
poses, and  I  knew  many  large  patches  of  cur- 
rants grown  in  the  tree  form,  though  every 
fruit  grower  that  I  know  of  discarded  it  long 
ago.  They  looked  very  pretty  and  bore  good 
crops  for  a  few  years  until  the  borers  got  into 
the  stems,  when  they  died  out  and  tliere  was 
no  sprout  left  to  form  a  new  stem,  and  they 
had  to  be  replaced.  Tree  currants  are  geri-  j 
erally  grown  with  a  straight  stem  about  one 
foot  high  and  then  branch,  forming  a  head. 
Sometimes  they  are,  for  curiosity,  grown  with 
a  longer  stem,  but  at  the  best  they  are  short- 
lived and  unsatisfactory.  In  some  parts  of 
Europe  they  are  trained  against  walls  and  are 
made  to  extend  considerable  distances,  but 
they  are  only  grow  n  that  way  on  a  small  scale, 
and  the  currant  borer  does  not  trouble  them 
there  as  badly  as  here.  There  are  many  good, 
reliable  nursery  coucerns  in  the  country  who  | 
use  their  customers  so  well  that  they"  trade  ! 
with  them  year  after  year,  but  there  are  some 
dishonest  concerns  whose  apparent  aim,  or  ! 
perhaps  the  aim  of  whose  agents,  is  to  sell  im-  I 
possible  novelties  at  high  prices  to  the  un- 
wary. The  latter  kind  one  should  "steer  clear 
of."" 

Propagating  Roses— Propagating  tbe 
Mulberry.— E.  S.  P.,  Corning,  JC.  Y.  Roses 
are  grown  from  cuttings  in  two  quite  distinct 
ways.  One  is  by  green-wood  cuttings  and  the 
other  is  from  hard-wood  cuttings.  I  have  for 
some  years  preferred  to  grow  them  from  soft- 
wood cuttings  in  the  summer,  as  I  have  found 
this  the  cheapest  and  most  profitable  time  for 
such  work.  Of  course,  it  should  be  understood 
at  the  outset  that  some  varieties  are  rooted 
with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  from  cuttings. 
Of  such  a  nature  is  Baroness  Rothcliilds,  but 
the  Jacqueminot.  La  Reine,  Paul  Myron, 
Countess  of  0-xford.  and  in  fact  uearlj-  all  the 
long-jointed  roses,  will  root  freely  from  soft- 
wood cuttings  if  properly  managed.  I  prefer 
to  start  with  two-year-old,  strong  plants;  pot 
them  in  March,  and  after  the  first  crop  of 
flower?,  pincTi  off  all  that  come.  After  they 
have  csiniineuced  to  make  a  good  growth  of 
wood,  and  the  wood  has  become  quite  finn,  I 
make  up  my  wood  into  one-bud  cuttings, 
leaving  a  leaf  on  each  cutting.  These  cuttings 
I  now  put  into  clean  sand  on  a  greenhouse 
bench  with  a  northern  exposure,  or  elseshade 
them  with  shutters  to  prevent  wilting,  and 
give  plenty-  of  water  to  keep  the  sand  wet  all 
the  time.  I  also  like  the  morning  and  evening 
sun  to  strike  the  cuttings  fora  short  time  each 
da}'.  If  carefully  attended  to  these  cuttings 
will  root  in  hot  weather  in  three  weeks,  and  as 
there  is  no  expense  for  fuel,  the  operation  is 
quite  inexpensive.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings 
are  well  rooted,  I  pot  them  off,  and  when  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  plant  outdoors. 
Cuttings  rooted  in  July  I  generally  get  up  to 
lifteeu  Inches  high  by  fall.  I  have  found  after  | 
careful  trials,  that  while  I  could  root  about  9S  ; 
per  cent  of  the  cuttings  made  from  wood 
grown  in  the  greenhouse,  yet  from  cuttings  I 
taken  from  plants  grown  out  doors  I  could  not  ' 
root  over  65  per  cent.  I  have  grown  roses 
occasionally  from  hard-woodcuttings,  but  do 
not  find  It  .•is  sure  as  the  soft-wood  cuttings.  ■ 
For  this  purpose  the  cuttingsshould  be  made 
up  in  the  fall  and  be  packed  firmly  in  moist 
sand  and  carefully  stored  until  early  spring, 
when  I  plant  them  in  very  slow  hot-beds, 
preferably  between  some  other  crop.  They 
may  also  be  planted  in  autumn,  between 
lettuce  in  hot-beds,  wlicn  they  will  generally 
be  rooted  by  spring.  This  applies  especially  to 
such  varieties  as  Mine.  Plantier.  Baltimore 
Belle,  etc.    The  rooting  of  roses  requires  much 

skill,  careful  work  and  good  judenieul.  The 

mulberry  may  be  rooted  from  hard-wood  cut- 
tings taken  off  in  the  fall,  carefully  wintered 
and  planted  in  spring. 

BERRY  SHIPPERS. 

Wrile  C.  W.  Flick  &  Co..  wholesale  fruit  deal- 
ers. Springfield,  Ohio,  for  stencils. 


t'atalpa.— A.  I.,  Rushsylvania,  Ohio.  The 
Catalpa  specio^a  is  the  tree  that  is  roost  highly 
esteemed  for  fencing  posts.  It  is  a  rapid,  free 
grower  and  very  valuable  where  perfectly 
hardy.  It  is  also  a  very  beautiful  ornamental 
tree  in  both  foliage  and  flowers.  ' 

Bose  Beetle  on  Orape  Vines.— N.  R.,  Graf- 
ton, W.  Va.  The  bug  you  refer  to  is  probably 
what  is  known  generally  as  the  rose  beetle.  If 
j  ou  have  only  a  few  vines,  they  may  be  pro- 
tected by  covering  them  with  mosquito  net- 
ting, or  by  covering  the  bunches  with  small 
paper  bags,  or  what  is  better,  with  light  gauge- 
cloth  bags.  These  latter  may  remain  on  all 
summer,  but  should  be  put  on  early.  Tlie 
beetles  may  be  gathered  by  hand  where  they 
congregate  on  the  bunches  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  they  may  be  jarred  off  onto  sheets  and 
destroyed. 

Strawberry  Failing  to  Fruit.- J.  W.  A. 

J.,  Mullins,  Tenn.,  writes:  "Why  does  my 
Warfield  strawberry  fail  to  fruit  ?  They  bloom 
profusely,  and  I  find  the  same  trouble  with 
the  Cloi^d's  Seedling.  Those  two  varieties  are 
in  adjoining  rows,  remote  from  other  varieties. 
How  may  1  learn  what  pistillate  blossoms  are?" 

Reply":  —  Both  the  Warfield  and  Cloud's 
Seedling  are  pistillate  kinds,  and  should  have 
a  perfect  flowering  variety  planted  near  by. 
You  can  soon  learn  the  difference  between 
pistillate  and  perfect  flowers  by  comparing  the 
blossoms  of  pistillate  kinds,  like  Warfield  and 
Cloud's  Seedling,  with  those  of  perfect  flower- 
ing kinds,  like  Charles  Downing,  Wilson  or 
Sucker  State.  Y'ou  will  find  the  flower  of  the 
pistillate  variety  looks  like  a  little  burr  sur- 
rounded by  the  white  leaves,  while  in  the  per- 
fect flowering  variety  there  is  a  row  of  little 
steins  with  minute  yellow  pods  on  their  ends 
between  the  burr  and  the  white  leaves.  These 
little  stems  are  stamens,  or  the  male  organs, 
which  the  pistillate  kinds  do  not  have.  By 
thus  carefully  comparing  the  flowers  of 
known  kinds  you  can  soon  learn  the  difference. 

Plum  Curculio.— I.  Q.  A.,  Clowes.  Many 
growers  see  their  trees  blossom  every  spring, 
and  in  the  following  autumn  the  ground  is 
covered  with  their  crop  of  green  and  rotted 
fruit,  every  one  being  a  receptacle  for  a  future 
crop  of  curculio.  The  means  that  I  have  made 
practical,  as  well  as  successful,  is  by  placing 
under  each  tree  a  muslin  cloth  sulHcieutly 
large,  and  fasten  it  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at 
the  center;  then  drive  stakes  at  each  corner  of 
the  sheet,  keeping  it  at  least  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  so  that  it  does  not  rot  or  soil.  By 
this  means  I  have  used  one  sheet  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  have  had  plums  that  many 
vears."  I  jar  the  trees  every  morning  with  a 
mallet  or  small  axe,  and  by  gathering  curculios 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  I  can  also 
gather  bushels  of  plums  in  the  fall.  People 
passing  by  couldn't  comprehend  why  I  had 
sheets  under  my  plum  trees  until  the  time 
came  for  gathering  the  harvest,  when  they 
could  see  my  trees  loaded  down  with  luscious 
fruit  and  their  trees  were  empty,  wliile  on  the 
ground  under  their  trees  was  a  harbinger  in 
the  shape  of  green  and  rotten  plums,  breeding 
insects  for  next  year's  crop,  to  be  caught  and 
destroyed  by  those  who  either  use  this  means 
or  the  fungicides. 

Snowy  Tree  Crichct- Grape  Bot.— H.  T. 
B.,  Walkill,  N.  Y.  The  cuttings  received  con- 
tain the  eggs  of  the  snowy  tree  cricket,  which 
Is  a  light  green  colored  insect  about  seven 
tenths  of  an  inch  long  and  semi-transparent. 
They  are  the  crickets  that  get  into  houses  In 
the  latter  part  of  summer  and  keep  up  such  a 
merry,  shrill  chirping  as  to  make  themselves 
a  nuisance  to  those  at  all  nervous.  They  also 
chirp  during  afternoons  among  the  bushes. 
They  do  not  even  feed  on  the  grape,  and  are 
perfectlv  harmless,  except  that  they  have  the 
unfortu'uate  habit  of  laying  their  eggs  in  the 
branches  of  raspberries,  grapes,  plum,  peach 
and  other  trees,  owing  to  the  presence  of  which 
the  cane  is  weakened  and  breaks  ott'  as  soon 
as  heavy  with  foliage  or  fruit.  They  are  more 
often  a  nuisance  among  raspberries  and  black- 
berries than  anywhere  else.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  autumn,  close  together  in  rows,  some- 
times several  inches  long;  they  hatch  out  about 
midsummer,  or  a  little  earlier.  When  first 
hatched  the  young  have  no  wings,  but  they  at 
once  leave  the  twig  or  cane  on  which  they 
hatch,  and  do  no  further  damage.  They  at 
first  teed  on  plant  lice,  and  later  on  eat  ripe 
fruits  and  other  succulent  food.  You  should 
cut  out,  late  in  the  fall  or  early  spring,  all 
those  portions  that  contain  the  eggs  and  burn 

them.  Grape  rot  is  caused  by  the  growth  of 

a  very  small  plant  which  grows  in  the  tissue 
of  the  grape  berry  instead  of  in  the  soil,  as  do 
our  commonly-observed  plants.  Most  diseases, 
of  both  plants  and  animals,  are  thus  caused. 

liate  Grape — Gladstone  Raspberry- 
Propagating  Raspberries— M  elsey 
Plum.— J.  Jf..  Baltic,  Ohio, writes:  "We have 
agrape  vine  that  bears  annually,  and  tliefrult 
does  not  ripen  till  about  November.  It  is  of 
oval  shape,  thin  skin,  and  very  sweet  when 
dead  ripe.    Will  you  please  tell  me  if  you 

know  of  any  other  grape  ripening  so  late?  ■ 

Is  the  Gladstone  red  raspberry  what  it  is 

claimed  to  be  ?  How  can  I  propagate  the 

raspberry?  Is  the  Kelsey  plum  hardy  enough 

to  stand  the  winter  in  this  section." 

Reply  :— The  vine  j'ou  speak  of  must  bear 
very  fine  fruit  in  order  to  make  it  of  much 
value,  because,  ripening  so  late,  it  would  be 
very  generally  injured  by  frost  before  it  was 
mature.  Yes.  tliere  are  mairy  grapes  that 
would  not  ripen  until 'November,  or  not  ripen 
at  all  with  you.  The  Gladstone  red  rasp- 
berry is  a  novelty,  and  as  yet  tried  only  on  a 
small  scale.  I  do  not  think  it  promising  as  a 
market  berry,  but  of  interest  because  it  pro- 
duces most  of  its  fruit  on  the  new  wood  and 

over  a  long  period.  Raspberries  are  divided 

into  two  groups.  The  ordinary  cap  raspberry 
is  propagated  by  covering  the  tips  of  the  canes 
in  Julv  and  August,  when  they  reach  the 
ground  ;  they  will  be  rooted  by  fall.  The  red 
raspberries  send  up  a  profusion  of  suckers  each 
year,  which  may  be  planted  in  the  fall  or 

spring.  In  a  very  favored  location  the  Kelsey 

might  be  hardy  with  you  ;  but  it  is  not  con- 
sidered hardy  in  any  part  of  Ohio,  nor  recom- 
mended for  planting  north  of  southern  Mis- 
souri. 

INSECTS  ON  FRUIT  TREES 

Can  be  ilestroveil  by  sprayios  with  London  Fiirplc. 
Diseases  ot  gr:ipe  vines  can  l>c  clieckcrt  by.epraying 
with  Bnraeiiu.x  mixture.  The  Field  Force  Pump  Co.. 
ot  Lockport.  N.  Y..  nianiitacture  the  Knapsack 
Spraver  and  a  tnll  line  of  Orchard  and  ^  ineyard 
Ontfits.   Write  them  for  circulars  and  directions. 


JAPANESE  INSECT  DESTROYER 


dtstructive  insects 


For  the  protection  of  Cab- 
base,  S*iuash,  Ciicnnibers, 
in  fact  all  vegetation  from 

Contains  no  poison.  Price  by  mail  Soc.  Stamps  ac(iepted.  Frlmd  afdicioe  to.,  (irt.li«iD,  Scfc. 


LOW  PRICE,     DURABLE,     FIRE  PROOF. 

Rubber  roofing  Is  unequalled  for  house,  barn  and  alt  build- 
ings; costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin.  or  iron. 
,  It  is  ready  for  use.  easily  applied  by  any  one  on  steep  or  flat 
surface,  or  over  old  shingles,  and  is  euaranteed  water  tight. 

STATE  SIZE  OF  ROOF 

and  we  will  mail  special  low  estim.ite  and  full  particulars. 

SAMPLE    FREE  IF  YOU    SEND  STAMP. 

WriU  at  Once.    Indiana  Paint  and  Booflug  Co.,  New  Tort. 


Mat  1,  mi. 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  Tennessee.— Hardeman  county  lies 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  We  have 
four  railroads  in  the  county.  We  have  plenty 
of  fine  timber  and  good  running  water.  We 
raise  corn,  cotton,  peas,  potatoes  and  all  veg- 
etables we  need.  Stock  runs  on  the  r.inge  all 
winter.  Land  sells  from  one  to  twenty  dollars 
per  acre.  M.  A.  B. 

jSJiddlelown,  Tenn. 


From  North  Carolina.— Madison  county, 
organized  about  ninety  years  ago,  contains 
233,575  acres,  C9,089  of  which  are  improved. 
The  population  is  18,S05.  The  products  are 
tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  grass.  Tobacco 
is  the  chief  crop  and  it  grows  the  finest  iu  the 
state.  The  timber  is  oak,  walnut,  cherry, 
poplar  and  pine.  The  minerals  are  iron,  lime 
and  corundum.  Farming  land  is  worth  from 
ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  according  to 
location  and  improvements.  We  want  north- 
ern capital  and  people  toimproveour  valuable 
country.  We  have  a  fine  climate,  good  water 
and  many  other  things  to  be  thankful  for. 

Jlay,  Madison  county,  3'.  C.  J.  L.  J. 


From  Missouri.— If  you  want  to  live  in  the 
healthiest  country  iu  the  world,  come  to  Vir- 
ginia settlement,  the  garden  spot  of  Wayne 
county.  We  have  the  most  sociable  people 
and  the  clearest  streams  of  pure  water  to  be 
found  anywhere.  We  have  good  schools  and 
churches.  Land  is  cheap  and  markets  are 
good.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  do  well.  We  never 
had  a  droutli  that  prevented  us  from  raising 
enough  to  live  on  and  winter  our  stock.  Hogs 
fattened  on  the  acorns  and  hickorynuts  in  the 
woods  last  fall.  The  winters  are  very  mild 
here.  We  have  had  no  ice  to  put  up  for  three 
winters.  We  have  a  fine  prospect  for  fruit 
this  year  We  welcome  good  people  who  come 
to  help  build  up  the  country.  We  have  some 
people  from  the  North,  and  they  say  this 
country  is  bound  to  be  a  great  country  some 
day.  B.  McC. 

Patterson,  Mo. 


From  Arkansas.— Benton  county  produces 
more  fruit  than  any  other  county  in  the 
countrj-.  Benton  takes  the  premium  on  fruits 
wherever  shown.  It  is  a  good  place  for  a  jnan 
who  wants  to  go  into  the  fruit  business  with 
small  capital.  Land  is  worth  from  five  dollars 
an  acre  up.  A  man,  on  from  ten  to  twenty 
acres  of  land,  in  the  fruit  business,  can  make 
money  if  he  sticks  at  it.  Part  of  thi.s  county 
lays  well;  the  eastern  part  is  mountainous. 
We  have  a  fine  climate,  with  very  little  cold 
weather.  In  summer  the  uight.s  are  cool ;  one 
can  sleep  comfortably  under  a  blanket.  I  came 
from  the  North  five  years  ago  and  never  was 
treated  better  than  by  the  people  here.  There 
has  been  a  large  Immigration  here  from  the 
North  and  East.  We  have  some  fine  timber 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county— oak, 
hickory  and  walnut.  We  never  raise  large 
crops  here,  but  always  raise  enough  to  do  us 
■without  calling  on  any  other  state  for  help. 

Rogers,  Ark.  E.  F. 


From  Tennessee.— There  is  much  written 
about  the  South  as  a  home  for  northern 
people.  There  are  many  choice  sections,  but 
perhaps  none  so  well  adapted  to  northern 
people  as  the  Cumberland  plateau.  Cumber- 
land county,  Tennessee,  is  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  You  have  to  climb  a  mountain  to  get 
to  it,  but  across  the  plateau  here  at  Pomona  is 
a  fifty-mile  stretch  of  eountry,f uUy  one  half  of 
■which  is  well  adapted  to  homes.  In  1S90  the 
census  showed  this  county  to  have  OjS'iS  white 
people  and  only  fifty-three  colored.  Perhaps 
one  half  of  the  people  are  of  northern  birth 
or  parentage.  Land  is  worth  from  S4  to  S25 
per  acre.  The  mercury  rarely  goes  above  97°, 
and  for  several  years  has  not  been  within  10° 
of  zero.  It  is  a  good  place  for  apple  raising 
and  for  stock.  We  need  a  great  many  more 
progressive  people  to  develop  farms  and 
orchards  here,  for  we  have  territory  enough  in 
this  county  to  support  twenty-five  or  fifty 
thousand  people.  ~  H.  E.  P. 

Pomona,  Tenn. 


From  Wyoming.— Johnson  county  is  in  the 
north-central  part  of  Wyoming  and  contains 
about  six  thousand  square  miles.  In  its  rich 
valleys  anything  can  be  raised  that  will  grow 
in  this  latitude.  All  small  grains  grow  to  per- 
fection ;  also  vegetables  of  the  finest  quality. 
Our  prize  potato  crop  was  raised  by  Wm.  H. 
Sturgis,  who  was  awarded  first  grand  prize, 
ofi"ered  by  the  American  Agriculturist,  of  S2o. 
He  also  received  S250 from  the  state,  and  sold 
his  potatoes  at  from  \y,  to  2y,  cents  per  pound, 
or  from  90  cents  to  S1..50  per  bushel.  raised 
974  bushels,  tliereby  making  over  Sl,.500  from 
one  acre  of  ground  ivithout  a  single  load  of 
manure.  Wheat  will  average  from  5  to  id 
bushels  per  acre;  oats,  40  to  50  bushels,  and 
other  grains  in  proportion.  Irrigation  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  this  extraordinary  pro- 
duction. Buffalo,  the  county  seat,  is  an  enter- 
prising little  town  of  1,.500  inhabitants.  It  has 
the  distinction  of  being  farther  from  a  railroad 
than  any  other  town  in  the  United  States ;  but 
we  are  to  have  one  next  fall.  We  have  a  court- 
house which  cost  StO,000,  a  public  school-house 
which  cost  820,000,  three  churches,  six  church 
societies,  four  very  prosperous  secret  organ- 
izations, two  flour-mllls  of  fifty-barrel  capacity 


each,  electric  lights  and  water  works.  Fort 
JIcKinne.v,  two  miles  away.  Is  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  located  posts  in  the  West,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  surgeon -general's  report,  the 
most  healthful  in  the  United  Stales.  It  is 
garrisoned  by  about  five  hundred  soldiers  and 
citizen  employees.  Prices  are  very  good  here 
thisspring.  Oats,  2;<,cents  per  pound  ;  ■svheat, 
2  cents;  potatoes,  3  cents.  We  sell  everything 
by  the  pound  instead  of  by  the  bushel,  peck, 
etc.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  government  land 
yet  to  be  taken  up.  Improved  farms  can  be 
bought  at  from  $5  to  SO  per  acre,  according  to 
location,  etc.  Fruit  is  successfully  raised 
here— apples,  crab  apples,  raspberries,  goose- 
berries, currants,  strawberries,  etc.  Tlie 
summer  nights  arc  too  cool  for  peaches.  All 
small  fruits  do  well,  and  are  very  productive 
and  sell  at  good  figures.  I  have  five  acres  of 
fruit  in  bearing.  We  are  continually  in  sight 
of  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Big  Horn 
mountains.  One  never  tires  looking  at  them, 
especially  in  summer.  When  everything  in  the 
valleys  is  green  the  beautiful,  snowy  peaks 
are  more  beautiful  by  contrast.  E.  B.  C. 
Buffalo,  Wyoming. 


From  Missouri.— AVinfield  is  my  native 
town,  and  is  situated  on  the  Keokuk  &  North- 
western railroad,  and  three  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Troy.  Winfield,  the  county  seat  of  Lincoln 
county,  is  a  beautiful  little  town  of  nearly 
four  hundred  inhabitants.  Being  situated 
partly  on  the  bluff  and  partly  in  the  valley, 
makes  it  a  most  picturesque  little  city. 
Within  a  mile  of  Winfield  is  situated  the  well- 
known  Sulphur  Lick  springs,  which  are  noted 
for  their  healing  qualities.  People  come  from 
far  and  near  with  tlieir  jugs  and  kegs  and  take 
them  home  filled  with  the  medicinal  water. 
We  had  an  e.xceedingly  mild  winter  in  this 
state ,  ice  never  formed  over  two  or  tliree 
inches  thick.  Farmers  plowed  right  along  up 
to  the  first  of  February.  Owing  to  the  dry 
weather  all  fall,  the  late-sown  wheat  does  not 
look  as  well  as  it  should.  Feed  is  scarce  with 
a  great  many  farmers.  Corn  is  from  fifty-five 
to  sixty  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  fifty  cents,  and 
other  feed  in  proportion.  Live-stock  is  low. 
The  Farmers  and  Laborer's  Union  in  Missouri 
now  numbers  about  two  hundred  thousand  in 
membership  and  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Winfield,  Mo.  W.  S.  N. 


From  Florida.— I  wish  to  say  something 
concerning  the  streams,  and  more  especially 
the  water  power  of  Columbia  county.  To 
many,  any  remark  about  water  power  in 
Florida  streams  will,  no  doubt,  sound  ridic- 
ulous. Nevertheless,  such  power  there  is  here, 
and  not  In  insignificant  quantity.  All  the 
east  side  of  the  county  is  bounded  by  the 
Olustee  creek,  on  which  numerous  mill-sites, 
with  considerable  power,  could  be  located. 
But  of  greater  importance  is  the  stream  bound- 
ing the  county  on  the  south,  the  Saul  a  Fe 
river.  This  stream  aflbrds  at  all  seasons  a  suf- 
ficient volume  of  water  to  furnish  power  for 
vast  milling  or  manufacturing  enterprises. 
Something  in  this  line  was  undertaken  at  a 
point  called  Leno,  a  great  many  years  ago. 
Before  the  construction  of  the  S.  F.  &  W.  rail- 
road, this  was  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. Grinding  and  sawing  are  still  carried 
on  to  some  extent,  ■while  the  ginning  and 
merchandising  have  been  attracted  to  the 
railroad  a  few  miles  away.  But  at  Leno  are 
buildings,  both  mills  and  dwellings,  to  house  a 
very  considerable  cotton  manufacturing  en- 
terprise. Some  little  modification  and  ini- 
provement  of  dams  would  afTord  power  for  the 
movement  of  at  least  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  spindles,  and  much  of  the  ma- 
chinery needed  is  already  on  the  ground.  The 
ginning-mills  are  yet  iu  place,  and  surround- 
ing plantations  would  furnish  the  staple 
without  cost  of  transportation.  J.  B.  S. 

Mount  Tabor,  Fla. 


From  New  York.— Wyoming  county  was 
formed  from  Genesee  county  iu  1816.  The  sur- 
face is  a  broad,  rolling  upland,  divided  into 
ridges  and  broken  ravines  worn  by  streams. 
The  highest  ridges  rise  1,200  to  1,.500  feet  above 
Lake  Erie,  and  1,700  to  2,000  feet  above  the  tide. 
Some  of  the  ravines  are  very  deep— nearly 
1,000.  Genesee  river  is  on  its  eastern  boundary 
and  is  bordered  with  bluffs  from  200  to  400  feet 
high.  Tlie  river  descends  near  Portage  in  a 
series  of  three  falls,  to  a  depth  of  300  feet  or 
more,  in  a  distance  of  two  and  one  half  miles. 
The  Horseslaoe  Falls  are  a  few  feet  below  the 
famous  Portage  bridge.  The  heiglit  of  these, 
including  the  rapids,  is  about  70  feet.  Half  a 
mile  further  down  are  the  Middle  Falls.  The 
water  is  broken  into  rapids  and  then  plunges 
down  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
in  an  unbroken  sheet,  ■with  perpendicular 
ledges.  A  cave  called  the  Devil's  Oven  is  ■worn 
under  the  west  bank,  large  enough  for  one 
hundred  persons  to  sit  in  when  the  water  is 
low.  The  Lower  Falls,  nearly  a  mile  belo^w, 
have  a  fall  of  150  feet.  Sugar  Loaf,  at  the  foot  of 
these  falls,  15  feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet 
high,  receives  nearly  the  whole  force  of  the 
rusliing  water  through  a  gorge  15  feet  wide,  and 
then  falls  20  feet  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Sugar  Loaf. 
This  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes 
In  western  New  York.  The  principal  body  of 
water  is  Silver  Lake  in  Castile.  It  is  3  miles 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  In  18.55  a  great  sea 
serpent  w.as  said  to  be  seen  in  its  waters. 
Thousands  came  to  see  it,  but  none  ever  saw. 
Thousands  camp  there  now.  M.  B. 

Castile,  N.  Y. 


Miiil 


TURN  IT  OUR  WAY.  WE  HAVE  A  CLEAN 
RECORD  OF  21  VEARS  AND  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
HAVE  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT.  A  RECORD  OF  HEALTH 
RESTORED  AND  DISEASES  CURED  BY 

COMPOUND  OXYGEN. 

COMPOUND    OXYGEN    IS   A  CONCENTRA- 
OF  OZONE.     IT  IS  CHARGED  WITH  ELECTRICITY,  AND 
>MBINED  WITH  OTHER  POWERFUL  REMEDIAL  AGENTS. 

RELEASED  FROM  THE  INHALING  APPARATUS,  WHICH 
>MPANIES  EVERY  TREATMENT,  BY  HEAT.  YOU  INHALE 
AT  ONCE  A  WARM,  OXYGENATED  VAPOR  PENETRATES 
/ERY  PORTION  OF  THE  LUNGS,  AND  A  GENIAL  GLOW  OF 
RETURNING  STRENGTH  PERVADES  THE  SYSTEM.  NOT 
TRANSIENT  STRENGTH  ;  FOR  THE  GOOD  AND  THE  GAIN  OF 
COMPOUND  OXYGEN  REMAIN  WHEN  THE  TREATMENT  13  DISCONTINUED.  IN 
THIS  NATURAL  WAY.  THAT  IS:  BY  THE  USf  OF  NATURES  OWN  VITALIZED 
NOURIS;^MENT,  A  ROBUST  CONDITION  OF  VIGOR  IS  MAINTAINED.  THAT  IS  THE 
BEST  SPECIFIC  KNOWN  FOR  ANY  FORM  OF  DISEASE.  IT  IS  BETTER  THAN  THE 
BEST  MEDICINE. 

A  BOOK  OF  200  PAGES  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  RESTORED  TO 
HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH  BY  THE  USE  OF  COMPOUND  OXYGEN.  IT  IS  FILLED 
WITH  THE  SIGNED  INDORSEMENTS  OF  MANY  WELL  KNOWN  DIVINES,  COLLCaC 
PRESIDENTS,  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  BE  SENT  ENTIRELY  FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  ANY  ONB 
WHO  WILL  WRITE  TO 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  No.  1S29  arch  St..  Philadelphia,  pa. 
120  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco.  Cau  68  Chuhch  St..  Toronto,  canam 
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Hfts  the  Finest  Farm*,  RIehcHt  SoIIa,  Nearest  Market*. 

Farms  sold  at  low  prices,  easy  payments  and  long  time.  No  cyc- 
lones or  blizzards.  0.  91.  BAUNES,  Land  CommUV,  LanHtog,  9IIcb. 
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FARMS 


From  Moxtaxa.— Bitter  Root  valley  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  Montana. 
We  raise  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  all  grow 
to  an  enormous  size.  We  raise  from  thirty- 
five  to  seventj'-five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
and  from  forty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats. 
We  have  a  good  market  for  all  we  raise. 
Wheat  is  selling  for  seventy-five  cents  per 
bushel  and  oats  are  worth  seventy  cents;  po- 
tatoes, one  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  a  great  lumbering  and  raining  country, 
which  gives  us  a  home  market  for  all  we  can 
raise.  This  valley  is  situated  between  the 
Rocky  and  Bitter  Root  mountains.  It  is  from 
five  to  twelve  miles  wide  and  eight  miles 
long,  and  is  watered  by  the  beautiful  Bitter 
Root  river.  Tliis  river  is  full  of  mountain 
trout  which  weigh  from  one  to  five  pounds. 
Wages  are  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per 
mouth.  Land  is  worth  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
dollars  per  acre.  We  have  a  branch  road  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  running  up  the  valley 
from  Missoula  to  Grantsdale,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles.  All  of  the  government  land  is 
taken  up.  I  came  to  this  valley  five  years  ago 
and  had  twenty  dollars  when  I  got  here,  and 
a  family  of  seven.  I  now  have  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  good  land  all  under  fence, 
and  an  irrigating  ditch  sufficient  to  carry  all 
tlie  water  necessary  to  irrigate  my  ranch.  I 
have  a  good  wagon  and  team,  seven  head  of 
cattle,  ten  head  of  hogs  and  farming  tools  suf- 
ficient to  cultivate  my  farm.  I  am  about  out 
of  debt  and  have  plenty  of  bread  and  meat  on 
hand.  S.  M.  B. 

Dcuby,  Montana. 


From  Kansas.— The  farmers  of  Ellsworth 
county  are  turning  their  attention  largely  to 
wheat  raising.  Corn  is  sometimes  a  failure, 
although  it  often  makes  an  immense  crop. 
Wheat,  if  properly  put  in,  is  almost  a  sure 
crop.  In  1889  wheat  averaged  in  this  county  a 
fraction  over  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Last  year 
the  crop.was  a  little  below  the  average,  but 
some  of  our  farmers  are  holding  from  five 
thousand  to  twelve  thousand  bushels  of  wheat 
yet.  By  far  the  largest  crop  was  sown  last  fall 
that  ever  was  sown  in  this  county.  We  have  had 
a  wet  March  and  the  wheat  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  prospect  is  that  the  binders  and 
headers  will  have  to  run  night  and  day  to  take 
care  of  the  crop.  There  are  many  fields  of  from 
three  nundred  to  one  thousand  acres  sown,  and 
a  great  deal  of  sod  will  be  broken  this  summer 
for  wheat.  Some  of  the  large  sheep  ranches 
are  breaking  up  their  pastures  for  wheat. 
Stock  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  on  the 
straw  in  winter,  and  in  summer  cattle  fatten 
faster  on  our  native  grasses  than  on  clover. 
Land  is  cheap  yet,  but  will  advance  rapidlj' 
from  now  on,  and  I  know  of  no  better  invest- 
ment than  a  good  wheat  farm  in  Kansas.  We 
have  large  mills  which  make  the  finest  grade  of 
flour.  Ellsworth  county  lias  attracted  some 
attention  of  late  by  its  Immense  salt  works 
at  Kanopolis.  A  company  witii  a  large  cap- 
ital is  operating  it.  The  salt  is  mined  at  a 
depth  of  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  and  is  as 
clear  as  any  salt  on  earth.  It  will  require 
three  hundred  men  to  operate  the  works  when 
under  full  headway.  "W.  B.  K. 

Kanopolis,  Kansas. 


From  Idaho.— Clearwater  is  a  part  of  Camas 
ravine,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  Palouse 
country.  It  is  the  most  productive  grain 
country  that  I  know  of,  and  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  Pacific  slope  from  South  America  to 
British  Columbia.  I  cannot  agree  with  S.  L., 
of  Potlach  (a  portion  of  the  same  country),  as 
to  corn,  as  the  nights  are  too  cool  for  a  good 
corn  country.  In  fact,  there  are  but 
few  places  on  this  slope  that  the  nights 
are  suitable  for  corn.  There  are  some 
small  valleys  In  southern  California,  Arizona, 
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and  Sonoma  and  Sinia  Loa  in  Mexico,  where 
corn  does  well.  "Vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow 
well;  also  the  small  fruits  and  apples,  pears 
and  plums.  They  tell  about  raising  good 
peaches  on  the  rivers  here,  but  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted wltli  the  peaches  of  Georgia,  Cal- 
ifornia and  Arizona,  these  do  not  carry  a  very 
high  standard.  We  are  right  at  the  door  of  as 
fine  a  mineral  country  as  there  is  on  this  slope. 
The  Elk  City  and  Warren  districts,  which 
have  scarcely  commenced  to  be  developed, 
are  rich  in  veins  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper 
and  iron,  which,  in  future  time,  will  furnish 
a  market  to  all  products  right  at  our  doors. 
Idaho  is  now  the  tliird  producerjof  the  precious 
metals.  It  being  a  question  of  only  a  short 
time  before  she  will  be  the  first.  This  north- 
ern part  is  by  far  the  best  agricultural  part, 
and  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  power 
for  all  manufacturing  purposes.  Here  in  this 
section  there  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  flouring- 
mill.  Camas  Prairie  has  two  small  ones, 
hut  they  do  not  nearly  supply  the  demands  of 
the  county.  One  on  the  Clearwater  would 
possess  every  advantage.  J.  E.  B. 

Clearwater,  Idaho  county,  Idaho. 


From  Texas.— Those  parts  of  Texa.s  known 
as  the  Pan-handle  and  Llano-Estakado,  which 
have,  until  recently,  been  regarded  as  wild, 
sterile,  arid  plains,  uninhabitable  except  by 
the  cow-boy,  are  now  being  filled  with 
farmers.  All  north  and  west  Texas  seems  to 
have  taken  on  almost  a  regular  Oklahoma 
boom  .But  asxiur  territory  is  so  large  i  twill  take 
some  time  yet  for  all  our  lands  to  be  occupied 
by  actual  settlers.  We  have  plenty  of  state 
school  land  of  superior  quality,  that  can  be 
had  at  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  acre  on 
forty  year's  time,  at  five  per  cent  interest  per 
annum.  Besides  the  school  lands  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  individual  land  that  can 

be  bought  cheap  and  on  easy  terms.  The 
lands  have  been  well  tested  within  tlie  last 
four  years  and  have  settled  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  great  grain  country.  Wheat  often  yields 
thirty-five  bushels  per  acre,  while  oats  have 
yielded  far  beyond  one  hundred  bushels  per 
acre,  and  other  grains  in  proportion.  These 
yields  are  obtained  on  native  soils  with  no 
other  cultivation  than  our  too  common 
method  of  shallow  plowing.  The  same  im- 
perfect method  produces  abundant  crops  of 
potatoes,  melons,  vegetables,  corn,  cotton,  etc. 
The  success  of  the  few  pioneers  of  a  few  years 
ago  is  now  inviting  many  intelligent  farmers 
to  this  part,  who  are  introducing  Improved 
farm  implements  and  intelligent  methods  of 
cultivating  land.  We  can't  understand  why 
so  many  are  lUshing  to  Oklahoma  or  the 
Cherokee  strip,  where  society  seems  to  be  in  a 
chaotic  state,  and  where  the  climate  i.s  more 
severe,  while  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  lands  in  the  genial  clime  of  Texas 
that  are  to  be  had  almost  as  cheap  as  a  gift. 
Haskell,  Texas.  W.  H.  C. 
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LONG  AGO. 

BI  J.  C.  H. 

lie  gave  me  bis  promise  of  changeless  truth, 
( Down  in  the  wood  where  the.iTy  clings ;) 

And  the  air  breathed  rapture,  and  love,  and  yonth, 
(And  yon  tree  was  in  buJ  where  the  throstle  sings.) 

He  said  he  was  going  across  the  sea; 

(Far  from  the  wood  where  the  iTy  clings;) 
And  would  bring  back  riches  and  jewels  for  me ; 

(But  brown  leaves  shake  where  the  throstle  s!<gs. 

Hope  made  life  like  a  summer  mOrn ; 

(Sweet  was  the  wood  where  the  ivy  clings  ;) 
Kow  my  heart  is  cold  and  withered  and  worn, 

(And  the  Bough  is  bare  where  the  thirostle  slugs.) 

feays  are  dreary,  and  life  is  long 

(Yet  down  in  the  wood  the  ivy  clings,) 
And  the  winds  they  moan  a  desolate  song, 

(And  there's  sBow  on  the  bough  where  no  tlirostle 
sings.) 

Spring  will  come  with  its  buds  and  leaves 
(Back  to  the  wood  where  the  ivy  clings  0 

But  "tis  winter  cold  for  the  heart  that  grieves, 
(And  I  hear  not  the  song  that  the  throstle  sings.) 


SISTERS,  BUT  NO  KIN. 


BY  MAKT  TW0JIB1.T. 


CH.-VPTEB  VI. 

If  eveaing  or  two  after  this,  Almeda 
made  her  first  debut  in  ''polite 
society."  It  was  at  an  evening 
reception  given  by  Mrs.  Allston 
Putney,  an  intimate  friend  of 
.Mrs.  Reignold.  This  lady  under- 
stood thelatter's  whim  in  asking 
Almeda  to  town,  and  now  that 
she  was  in  town  she  understood 
equally  well  that  somebody 
ought  to  help  Mrs.  Keignold  in  knowing 
what  to  do  with  her.  The 
coming  reception  at  her 
own  house  would,  she  felt, 
quite  cover  her  own  social 
duty  in  the  matter,  besides 
being  the  very  easiest  oc- 
casion at  which  a  girl  un- 
used to  society  could  assists 
Almeda '3  appearance 
created  quite  a  little  sensa- 
tion, especially  among 
those  who  knew  nolhingof 
her  advent.  Esther  liad 
robed  her  in  an  even- 
ing gown  of  her  own 
which  she  had  never 
worn.  It  was  made  after 
the  manner  of  tlie  first 
8  m  p  i  r  e— that  quassi 
classic  revival  so  much 
in  -vogue  of  late— and 
nothing  could  better  be- 
come the  fair,  girlish, 
almost  child-like  pret- 
tinesa  of  the  wearer. 
Her  fair  hair  was 
dressed  in  classic  waves 
low  upon  her  forehead 
and  caught  in  a  psyche 
knot  at  the  back,  and  a 
simple,  rose-colored 
sash  was  wound  around 
her  slender  waist.  Xo 
young  girl  could  look 
more  lovely,  dainty  and 
simple. 

Esther  wore  a  gauzy  com- 
bination of  lavender  and 
rose,  fashioned  rather  after 
the  manner  of  the  Medici 
and  Marie  Stuart  period, 
and  her  stately,  young 
beauty  made  a  fitting  and 
beautiful  contrast  to  that  of 
Almeda. 

After  Almeda  had  been 
presented  to  her  hostess 
and  seated  herself  on  a 
fateaid  at  a  window  near 
by,  nobody  would  suspect 
that  this  was  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  a  scene  like 
this.  Her  chubbily  fair 
face,  with  its  regular  features  of  a  slightly 
retrousse  caste,  crowned  with  flufl"y,  light 
hair,  made  as  pretty  a  picture  as  one  could 
wish,  and  suggested  no  lack  of  refinement. 
Almeda's  speech  alone  betrayed  tliat  she 
was  half  conscious  of  this  herself,  though 
her  utter  ignorance  of  the  world  prevented 
her  knowing  aught  of  how  she  would  be 
ranked  in  it.  Her  consciousness  of  what 
she  lacked  was  just  enough  to  disconcert  her 
and,  had  she  been  less  pretty,  make  her  ap- 
pear awkward,  but  her  prettiness,  coupled 
with  her  extreme  youth,  was  an  excuse 
for  her  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  her 
hands  at  times,  aud  also  for  her  inability  to 
preserve  repose  when  spoken  to  or  looked  at 
attentively. 

"My  dear,"  spoke  Mrs.  AJlslon  Putney  as 
she  found  herself  disengaged  for  a  moment's 
chat  with  Mrs.  Reignold,  "do  you  feel  en- 
tirely satisfied  about  having  brought  this  girl 
to  town?  I've  been  thinking  it  may  turn  out 
something  more  than  a  joke  for  the  girl.  She 
Is  not  at  all  what  I  expected  to  see  ;  she  is  sur- 
prisingly pretty.  Invitingly  attractive." 

"And  equally  repelling,  I  assure  you,  alter 
you  are  tete-a-tete  with  her  a  few  times," 
laughed  Mrs.  keignold.  "The  dainty-looking 
creature  is  an  elephant  on  one's  hands;  one 


knows  neither  what  to  do  with  her  nor  saj'  to 
her." 

"What  do  you  purpose  doing?" 

"Send  her  home  again,  of  course,  as  pleas- 
antly as  possible  when  the  time  is  up." 

"But  suppose  you  find  her  unwilling  to  re- 
turn? She  may  imbibe  a  taste  to  stay." 

"I  think  I  can  manage  that." 

"I  trust  you  may  have  no  reason  to  regret 
carrj-ing  out  your  fancy." 

"My  dear,  I  never  regret  amusing  myself 
when  it  hurts  no  one  else.  It's  an  exercise  at 
power  that  pleases  me.  I  glorj-  in  being  able 
to  do  things  tliat  set  timid  people  wondering, 
and  that  they  dare  not  do." 

Meauft  hilea  young  girl  had  gone  over  to 
where  Almeda  had  momentarily  retired. 
"Miss  Poore,  is  it  not?"  she  asked,  smiling; 
aud  then  in  answer  to  Almeda's  affirmative 
nod:  "Miss  W'ynn  and  myself  are  great 
friends.  I  have  been  waiting  for  her  to  pre- 
sent me,  but  she  is  so  surrounded  with  people 
I  can't  even  catch  her  eye.  In  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend,  however,  one  may  always 
waive  the  formality  of  a  regular  introduction. 
I  am  Miss  AVeld,  Annie  Weld." 

"I  am  pleased  to  meet  you,"  replied  Almeda 
primly  and  eyeing  the  other  inquiringly. 

"I  hope  you  are  enjoying  your  visit  to  town. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  understand.  Youfliust 
find  much  to  interest  you." 

"Yes,  I  do,  on  the  whole,  but  I  don't  find  any- 
thing, as  yet,  to  astonish  me." 

Almeda  said  this  with  polite  decision.  -  She 
had  heard  or  read  somewhere  that  it  was  a 
murk  of  low  breeding  to  seem  surprised  at 
things  new  or  strange,  but  she  noticed  that 
Miss  Weld  looked  a  trifle  surprised  at  her 
answer.  "Did  you  expect  so  very  much  of  us?" 
she  asked,  smiling." 

"Oh,  I  expected  most  anj-thing,  but  I  don't 
see  but  you  are  all  a  great  deal  like  other 
folks,"  Almeda  answered,  smiling  in  turu. 

"Do  you  know  many  of  the  people  here  to- 
day ?'■  queried  Miss  Weld. 


"How  could  you  wish  us  to  settle  a  point 
like  that.  Miss  Poore;  think  of  the  conse- 
quences. My  friend  L'uzeuovehere,  is  the  only 
man  present  who  liiight  venture  such  an 
opinion  with  any  degree  of  safety.  He  could 
plead  the  time-approved  law  of  testhetics  in 
its  support." 

"And  in  that  case  have  few  followers,"  said 
Cazenove.  "People  iu  general  care  no  more 
for  classic  beauty  than  they  do  for  classic 
books,  despite  a  great  deal  talked  and  written 
to  the  contrary." 

"Isn't  that  rather  hard  to  prove,  Mr.  Caze- 
nove?" asked  Ksther. 

"It  does  not  seem  so  to  me ;  you  can  discover 
the  one  by  inquiring  about  circulation  at  any 
library,  and  the  other  by  noting  who  are  the 
popular  beauties." 

"The  latter,  I  should  think,  would  be  very 
dlfQcult  to  discover,"  persisted  Esther. 

"Not  at  all;  you  can  begin  with  the  most  ac- 
cessible beauties,  actresses,"  continued  Caze- 
nove. "For  example,  artists  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  have  voted  Laugtry  the  most 
classic  type  on  the  stage  in  recent  years, 
■While  two  thirds  of  the  people  who  go  to  see 
her  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  admit  she  has 
any  beauty  at  all ;  yet  those  very  people  rave 
over  some  little  woman  with  a  petUe  figure, 
saucy  face  and  plenty  of  chic." 

"That  reminds  me,  were  you  ever  in  the 
Island  Of  Jersey,  Cazenove  ?"  asked  Elwell. 

"Yes,  I  sketched  there  a  whole  season  a  few 
years  ago." 

"Then  you  must  know  that  the  islanders 
scout  the  idea  of  that  much-advertised  woman 


"Can't  say  I  know  anybody  but 
Esther.  I've  seen,  perhaps,  half  a 
dozen  of  'em  before." 

"Miss  Putney  has  asked  me  to  assist  her 
niece  in  pouring  out  the  tea  ,  won't  j  ou  come 
andsit  beside  me  at  table  and  then  I  can  tell 
you  who  everybody  is  as  they  drop  into  the 
next  room  for  refreshments.  Then,  too,  you 
can  be  seen  to  advantage.  You  look  too  lovely 
to  be  crowded  into  some  corner." 

Almeda  could  not  help  being  pleased  by  a 
compliment  like  this;  she  began  to  think 
Miss  Weld  the  nicest  girl  she  had  ever  met 
and  would,  no  doubt,  have  opened  her  mind 
to  her  freely  had  not  Esther  come  up,  followed 
by  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  wished  to  be 
presented.  One  was  Miss  Weld's  brother, 
another  was  the  artist,  Cazenove,  aud  the 
third  was  a  Mr.  Elwell. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you.  Miss  Poore," 
said  the  latter,  "and  glad,  also,  to  escape  a  dis- 
cussion In  -which  I  might  be  asked  for  an 
opinion;  two  or  three  ladles  yonder  were  try- 
ing to  settle  who  was  the  haiidsoipest  woman 
present." 

"Did  they  settle  it?"  asked  Almeda,  Inter- 
estedly. 

"Not  to  their  mutual  satisfaction ;  as  usual, 
they  differed." 

"I  should  think  it  would  be  the  gentlemen 
that  settled  that,"  said  Almeda. 


being  their  representative  beauty,  and  claim 
that  they  have  dozens  of  women  much  hand- 
somer; and  iu  point  of  fact,  her  type  Is  rather 
numerous.  Langtry  on  a  less  finished  scale 
may  be  seen  tending  bar  In  every  public 
house. 

"Ah,  that  throws  light.  We  now  see  where 
Elwell  went  to  make  studies  among  the 
islanders,"  struck  in  Miss  Weld's  brother. 
"Shocking  young  man  to  tell  his  sins  so  open- 
ly, is  he  not.  Miss  Poore  ?" 

Almeda  answered  only  by  a  laugh  that  was 
almost  a  giggle. 

"Don't  let  him  pervert  your  judgment,  Miss 
Poore.  Even  ladies  know  very  well  that  bars 
over  there  do  not  mean  quite  the  same  thing 
as  here."  They  are  under  no  social  ban,  in  the 
firstplace;  and  the  daughters  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  common  people  tend  them 
—very  much,  in  fact,  as  the  farmers'  daught- 
ers tend  table  at  the  summer  hotels  here." 

"Ah,  that  reminds  me,"  said  Weld,  "of  the 
nice  sense  of  social  distinction  sometimes  dis- 
played by  the  latter.  A  season  or  two  ago  I 
was  gunniugdown  In  Maine,  aud  on  my  return 
home  stopped  about  nightfall  at  Bar  Harbor. 
The  season  was  quite  over,  and  all  the  regular 
hotels  closed  ;  but  I  stopped  at  a  semi-public 
cottage,  where  they  took  summer  boarders. 
I  must  have  been  the  last  arrival  of  the  season, 
for  the  usual  accomodations  for  guests  were 


quite  at  an  end.  A  trig-looking  young  woman 
handed  me  a  small,  kerosene-oil  lamp  to  take 
to  my  room.  As  I  had  some  of  my  traps  to 
arrange,  1  asked  her  if  I  could  not  have  a 
better  light.  'What !' she  exclaimed,  'a  better 
light!  Why,  our  very  toniest  customers  all 
summer  go  to  bed  by  such  a  light  as  that."  I 
assured  the  young  lady  that  with  me  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  tone,  high  or  low,  but  of  light ; 
and,  as  meekly  as  I  could,  explained  why  I 
desired  more.  Then,  without  another  word, 
she  deigned  to  give  me  a  larger  lamp.  I  ad- 
mired the  damsel's  discernment.  I  certainly 
did  not  look  like  a  'tony  boarder.'  " 

All  except  Almeda  laughed  at  the  story  and 
Esther  added  good-humoredly : 

"Really,  Mr.  Weld,  city  people  have  no  moral 
right  to  corn-plain  if  the  spirit  of  caste,  which 
they  themselves  Introduced  at  such  places, 
greets  them  again  in  s,nch.  mul  apropos  man- 
ner." 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny  that  impeach- 
ment, Miss  Wynn,  but  I  assure  you  I  was  one 
of  the  most  casteless  of  mortals  that  night." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  I  know  that  summer  board- 
ers are  a-wfully  saucy  and  impudent.  I've 
seen  'em  so  to  girls  that  waited  on  'em  at  the 
hotel  down  at  the  Centre,  that  were  just  as 
good  as  they  was,"  broke  out  Almeda,  with 
heightened  color  and  reckless  of  grammar. 

The  airy  manner  of  the  young  men  vanished 
and  a  somewhat  lengthy  pause  ensued,  dur- 
ing which  Miss  Weld  told  Almeda  it  was 
time  she  should  seat  herself  at  table,  and 
taking  the  girl's  arm,  with  a  word  of  light 
pleasantry  she  led  her  off. 

"So  that  is  Mrs.  Reign- 
old's  little  protege  from 
the  country.  Refreshingly 
naive,"  observed  Mr.  Weld. 
"A  very  child,"  was 
.  Esther's  brief  reply,  and 
then  she  changed  the  sub- 
ject by  asking  Cazenove  if 
his  studio  was  open  to  vis- 
itors yet. 

"Open  and  waiting,"  he 
answered,  "not  to  all  the 
idle  and  curious  who  may 
desire  to  look  iu,  but  to  my 
friends." 

"I  shall  go  there  and  bring 
Almeda  with  me.  It  will 
be  a  treat  to  her." 

"And  to  me,  too,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"Do  not  mock  the  poor 
little  girl,"  she  said,appeal- 
ingly.  They  stood  a  little 
apart  from  the  others. 

"Mock  her?  Indeed,  I  do 
not.  She  interests  me;  I 
have  never  seen  any  one 
like  her." 

"I  wish  Aunt  Florence 
had  not  asked  her  here. 
It  is  worse  than  I  had  ex- 
pected." 

"My  dear  Miss  Wynn,  do 
not  take  a  matter  so  light 
with  such  tragic  serious- 
ness. At  worst,  it  only  fur- 
nishes a  bit  of  amusement 
toothers;  the  little  girl  her- 
self does  not  mind,  for  she 
does  not  realize." 
"No,  but  she  has  misglv~- 
ings." 

"Indeed  !  I  should  not  have 
suspected  that.  I  looked  upon 
her  a  moment  ago  as  a  singular 
combination  of  tactless  ambi- 
tion. Don't  you  think  tact  and 
ambition  nearly  always  go  to- 
gether?" 

"I  have  never  thought  about 
It ;  perhaps  because  I  am  not 
ambitious." 

"I  have  never  supposed  you 
were,  in  the  sense  I  mean ;  but 
it  delights  me  to  hear  you  say 
so."  Then,  as  Esther  looked 
up  suddenly,  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "I 
have  no  right  to  speak  as  I  have." 

A  bright  color  sufl"used  Esther's  face;  she 
breathed  rapidly,  tried  to  speak  and  hesitated. 

"Mr.  Cazenove,"  she  said  at  last,  "an  even- 
ing party  was  given  at  my  grandmamma's 
lately,  at  which  all  my  friends  -were  supposed 
to  be  present,  I  made  out  the  list  mostly  my- 
self; your  name  was  on  it.  You  never  came, 
and  you  never  sent  a  regret,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn.' 

"For  the  simple  reason.  Miss  Wynn,  that  I 
never  received  an  invitation." 

The  two  stood  and  looked  at  each  other. 
Cazenove  wore  a  rather  sad  smile ;  Esther  said 
nothing. 

"I  am  glad  j-ou  spoke  about  it,"  he  con- 
tinued, "although  I  knew,  I  felt  certain  how 
it  was.  It  is  a  matter  we  need  never  speak  of 
in  future.   Some  things  one  cannot  speak  of. 
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but  it  is  always  better  to  understand.  By  the 
way,  Miss  Wyim,  I  expect  an  ancient  relative 
of  mine  home  from  Rio  Janeiro  soon  ;  he  may 
arrive  any  day  now.  He  is  my  grand  uncle, 
a  younger  brother  of  my  father's  father.  He 
has  been  away  for  thirty  years,  with  the  ex- 
ceptiou  of  one  or  two  flying  trips  to  New  York. 
I  want  very  much  that  you  should  see  liim 
when  he  comes." 

"And  I  shall  be  equally  glad  to  see  him.  Do 
you  realize,  Mr.  Cazenove,  that  I  have  never 
seou  anybody  at  all  related  to  you?" 

"Indeed  you  have,  though  you  don't  know 
it.  I  have  cousins  in  tlie  second,  third  and 
fourth  degrees  by  the  dozen  hereabouts.  The 
American  branch  of  my  family  originated 
here  wlien  Boston  was  small  enough  to  have 
all  Its  leading  citizens  related." 

"I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,"  spolce  Elwell, 
crossing  the  room,  "but  Miss  Weld  tells  me 
the  tid-blts  are  disappearing  so  fast  that 
nothing  appetizing  will  be  left  if  you  do  not 
come  soon." 

The  three  entered  the  dining-room  together. 
They  found  Almeda  seated  beside  Miss  Weld 
and  surrounded  by  quite  a  group  of  both  sexes, 
who  chatted  away  in  the  usual  free-hand  style 
thatprevalls  upon  such  occasions,  while  they 
listened  with  much  seeming  interest  to  the 
monosyllabic  remarks  with  which  Almeda 
favored  them.  Almeda  was  looking  her  very 
best.  Evidently,  she  felt  she  was  being  ad- 
mired, and  in  turn  beamed  gratitude  upon  all 
around  her.  On  returning,  she  told  Esther 
this  was  tlie  first  time  she  had  really  enjoyed 
herself  since  coming  to  t^wn. 

"I  fell  sort  of  at  home,"  she  admitted,  "and 
I'm  gettln' all  over  being  afraid  to  talk;  all 
those  fashionable  folks  talk  about  such  silly 
things  themselves."  * 


Chapter  VII. 

^  EFORE  leaving  Mrs.  Putney's  that 
evening,  Mr.  Cazenove  and  Mrs. 
.  Robert  Reignold  had  a  little  talk 
rtogether,  in  which  it  was  settled 
•  that  a  group  of  mutual  friends 
should  meet  informally  at  his 
studio  some  afternoon  that  week. 

"I  shall  leave  it  with  you  to 
make  our  friend,  Mr.  Alton,  un- 
derstand that  he  is  cordially  wel- 
come," said  the  artist,  on  parting; 
and  much  to  his  surprise  Mr-  Alton  came,  ac- 
companying Mrs.  Reignold,  Esther  and 
Almeda,  though  it  was  .quite  patent  that  he 
kept  as  much  aloof  from  the  latter  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  degree  of  civility  his  own 
dignity  demanded. 

Cazenove's  studio  was  situated  on  a  pocket- 
like little  avenue  that  ran  from  a  leading 
thoroughfare  at  the  West  End.  The  immedi- 
.ite  access  to  It  was  not  Inviting,  but  the  studio 
itself  commanded  a  charming  view  of  the 
Charles  river.  Its  interior  was  spacious  and 
extremely  picturesque  in  finish  and  arrange- 
ment. Like  studios  in  general,  comparatively 
little  expense  went  to  produce  Its  effects.  A 
background  of  burlap  covered  the  walls,  which 
wore  thickly  studded  with  pictures;  some 
souvoiiirs  from  foreign  artists,  and  others 
picked  up  at  divers  places  and  times,  and 
nearly  all  unframed.  There  were  compar- 
atively few  chairs,  but  in  lieu  of  these,  numer- 
ous sludio-made  divans  were  covered  with 
orienta!  rugs  and  bits  of  curious  foreign  stuffs 
that  lent  a  sumptuous  and  luxuriant  air  to  the 
place— an  impression  that  was  emphasized  by 
the  presence  of  two  or  three  growing  palms. 
Casts  and  figures  from  the  antique  peeped 
from  several  curious  nooks  and  craneries.  A 
spinnct,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old,  an  heir-loom  from  the  artist's 
family,  stood  iu  one  corner,  and  a  mahogany 
frame  sofa  of  the  same  date,  fashioned  after  a 
Grecian  model,  filled  another.  A  couple  of 
mahogany  tables,  glowing  in  the  mottled  rich- 
ness of  hue  that  time  alone  can  lend,  com- 
pleted the  ensemble. 

"This  is  charming ;  this  Is  retirement,  repose 
and  a  thousand  delightful  things  all  com- 
mingled. Mr.  Cazenove,  whenever  I  am  weary 
of  the  outer  world,  will  you  let  me  come  over 
hereto  rest?"  said  Mrs.  Reignold,  after  she 
had  looked  about. 

"1  shall  be  charmed  to  have  you  pay  the 
place  such  a  compliment,"  said  the  artist. 

"One  never  feels  an  effect  like  this  after  the 
best  the  upholsters  can  do  for  one,"  said 
Esther. 

"Oh,  this  sortjof  thing  strikes  one  as  novel ; 
one's  own  things  are  never  novel,"  explained 
Mr.  Alton,  sententiously. 

"It  is  the  irregularity,  the  helter-skelter 
mixture  of  odds  and  ends,  the  suggestion  of 
Bohemianism,  a  touch  of  which  is  latent  in 
almost  everyone,  that  appeals  to  you,"  said 
Cazenove. 

"Dr.  Ashmead  spoke,  the  other  night  about 
civilized  conquerers  employing  the  customs  of 
barbarism  ;  there's  a  good  deal  In  that." 

".\nd  there's  a  great  deal  in  some  folks 
having  more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with, 
I  guess,"  broke  in  Almeda.  "That's  what 
makes  Mrs.  Reignold  think  she  could  find 
more  rest  here  than  in  her  own  splendid 
home." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this.  Even  Mr. 
Alton  deigned  to  smile,  and  Almeda  felt  en- 
couraged to  go  on.  "It  reminds  me,"  she  said, 
"of  a  family  that  lived  up  our  way,  near 
Ridgeville,  In  an  awfully  old  house,  built  by 
one  of  the  first  settlers,  pa  said.  It  was  so  old 
that  they  couldn't  do  anything  to  fix  it,  even 
if  they  had  the  money.  There  was  old  rafters 
aud  sta&dln'  posts  to  bold  up  the  slopln'  roof, 


and  the  girls  felt  awful  bad  about  that  when 
strangers  come  to  see  them.  Their  father 
would  'a  sold  the  place  if  he  could  get  any  one 
to  buy  it,  but  la,  sakes  !  nobody  'round  there 
would  think  of  such  a  thing.  By-m-by,  some 
folks  from  the  city  oome  up  there  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  one  family  took  the  greatest  fancy 
you  ever  see  to  that  particular  house,  and 
bought  it  at  a  fust-rate  price;  and  above  all 
things  they  prized  in  it  was  them  very  rafters 
that  troubled  and  shamed  the  Ridgeville  girls 
when  they  had  comp'ny.  The  city  folks  had 
them  rafters  and  posts  painted  and  polished, 
and  had  verandas  to  match  built  outside  the 
rooms  that  had  'em,  and  the  way  they  showed 
off  that  place  to  city  visitors  was  a  caution. 
The  Ridgeville  folks  thought  at  first  that 
family  was  a  mite  crazy." 

Cazenove  laughed  heartily.  "Miss  Poore, 
you  make  me  want  to  go  up  to  Ridgeville  and 
sketch,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  do,"  she  cried.  "You'll  have  a  splendid 
time.   Come  up  this  summer." 

"I'll  try,"  he  answered. 

"Miss  Poore  is  very  apt ;  I  have  great  hopes 
of  her  developing  into  a  brilliant  woman,  yet," 
laughed  Mrs.  Reignolds.  "As  regards  myself, 
I  feel  the  force  of  her  comi^arlsou.  The  first 
time  I  saw  Whistler's  interior  decorative 
effects  In  cream  and  gold  colors,  I  went  home 
and  had  a  room  fitted  up  in  that  way  at  once. 
Whenever  I  felt  weary  or  satiated  with  people 
or  things  outside,  I  shut  myself  up  in  that 
room  to  soothe  myself  in  the  soft  suuniness 
of  its  tones.  I  found  it  elyssium  for  a  time, 
but  the  potency  of  its  effect  gradually  faded." 

Meanwhile,  Almeda  was  making  an  inde- 
pendent tour  of  inspection  around  the  room. 

"Mr.  Cazenove,"  she  called,  pointing  to  a 
cast  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  "isn't  that  the 
figure  of  the  woman  that  folks  called  the 
handsomest  in  the  world?  I  remember  it 
since  I  was  told  about  it,  'cos  it  has  no  arms." 

"Y'es,  many  excellent  judges  have  pro- 
nounced it  the  handsomest  type  that  has  come 
down  to  us." 

"Just  so;  and  then  a  lot  of  other  folks  that 
would  never  like  it  at  all  themselves,  keep  on 
saying  the  same  thing.  Now,  X  know  if  a 
woman  with  such  a  straight,  hard  nose  down 
her  forehead,  and  such  heavy  eyes,  walked 
through  the  streets  to-day,  there  wouldn't 
many  people  turn  to  look  after  her." 

"Now,  that  is  what  1  call  a  really  individual 
criticism.  Miss  Poore,"  said  the  artist,  good- 
humoredly,  "and  I  have  no  doubt  many  would 
echo  It  had  they  your  frankness  of  expression. 
I  have  often  noticed  that  the  really  classic 
type  is  not  popular  among  our  people." 

Almeda  felt  encouraged.  Her  attention  was 
next  drawn  to  a  group  of  peasant  figures  in 
charcoal,  the  outlines  of  which  were  very 
sketchy. 

"Did  you  make  those  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  have  not  that  honor.  I  wish  they  were 
mine.  They  were  given  me  by  Jean  Francois 
Millet,  a  short  time  before  he  died." 

"A  real  live  man  you  knew  made  them?  Do 
you  suppose  he  knew  any  people  that  looked 
like  that?" 

"I  have  no  doubt  but  he  knew  many  who 
looked  like  that  to  him." 

"Mr.  Cazenove,  you  are  so  good-natured  I 
know  you  won't  get  the  least  bit  mad  if  I  ask 
you  something." 

"Not  the  least  hit.  Miss  Poore." 

"Why  do  artists  like  to  make  pictures  of 
such  horrid  homely  people?" 

"Because,"  said  Cazenove,  trying  to  conceal 
his  broadening  smile,  while  his  eyes  danced, 
"artists  are  poor,  foolish  men,  with  a  hitch  in 
their  minds  that  prevents  their  seeing  things 
as  the  more  sensible  portion  of  the  world  see 
them.  In  some  of  those  homely  people  they 
think  they  see  things  that  most  other  people 
do  not  see;  so  they  paint  what  they  see,  in 
hopes  that  the  nice  people  and  the  prosper- 
ous people  may  see  their  meaning  and 
buy  them.  But  as  a  general  thing  they  get 
properly  punished  for  their  folly,  for  the 
nice  people  seldom  have  an  Idea  at  all  of 
what  they  are  driving  at,  aud  let  them  alone 
to  starve  over  their  own  fancies,  while  they 
buy  from  the  fellows  that  have  the  level  sense 
to  paint  the  pretty,  the  prosperous  aud  the 
amusing  things.  Have  I  made  it  all  clear  to 
you,  Miss  Poore  ? ' ' 

"Not  very,  and  I  know  you  are  jnocklngme," 
said  Almeda,  bluntly.  "If  you  meant  all  you 
say,  you  would  not  have  painted  the  sort  of 
things  that  are  here  on  the  wall,  for  some  of 
them  ain't  a  mite  prettier  than  the  other 
man's." 

"Your  remark  is  perfectly  logical,  Miss 
Poore.  I  bow  to  your  good  sense  and  discern- 
ment, and  assure  you  that  I  mean  to  profit  by 
it,  for  I  have  come  to  Boston  with  the  inten- 
tion of  painting  as  many  pretty  and  prosper- 
ous people  as  give  me  good,  paying  orders." 

"Well,  when  you  do  that  it  will  be  some- 
thing like,"  said  Almeda,  catching  something 
of  his  mood;  and  then,  skipping  across  the 
room,  she  called  Esther  to  look  at  something 
she  had  discoveied  in  a  portfolio. 

"Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  patience, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Alton,  when  Cazenove  crossed 
over  to  where  he  and  Mrs.  Reignold  sat.  "That 
little  girl  is  something  dire,  sir,  dire  !" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  begin  to  find  her  quite 
refreshing.  She  seemed  on  the  point  of  de- 
veloping unexpected  possibilities  to-day." 

"Yes,  possibilities  for  unheard-of  assurance 
in  exhibiting  her  ignorance." 

"But  ignorance  must  show  itself  in  one  of 
two  ways,  the  assured  or  the  tentative,  and 
there  Is  no  novelty  in  the  latter  method,"  said 
Cazenove,  in  the  same  bantering  tone. 


"Do  you  think  there  Is  In  the  former  ?  " 

"Hardly;  but  it  has  capacities  to  amuse." 

"I  find  it  impossible  to  regard  tlie  girl  even 
as  a  joke,"  pursued  Mr.  Alton. 

"She  is  not  a  joke;  she  is  a  type,  represent- 
ing a  pretty  large  class." 

"Do  you  think  she  has  possibilities?  "  queried 
Mrs.  Reignold. 

"Possibilities  for  becoming  a  self-made 
American  girl  ?  Hardly,"  he  answered,  with  a 
droll  smile.  "Was  that  what  you  thought  of 
when  you  sent  for  her?" 

"I  thought  of  nothing  in  particular,  only  to 
be  amused  and  give  some  of  my  friends  a  mild 
shook.  You  know  I  love  to  do  things  out  of 
the  hum-drum,  regulation  manner." 

"Just  to  prove  to  the  hum-drums  that  you 
can  afford  to  be  eccentric." 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Mentor." 

"Mr.  Mentor  would  like  to  know  why  you 
fancied  the  girl  might  prove  amusing." 

"On  the  ground  that  her  letter  to  Esther  w.as 
the  most  amusing  compound  of  egotism,  self- 
assurance  and  faith  in  others  that  I  had  seen 
for  many  a  day." 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  her?" 

"Send  her  home,  of  course. 

"Poor  little  girl !  She  will  feel  disappointed. 
If  she  only  had  ability  and  tact;  but  she  has 
neither.  I  fancy  she  has  had  nothing  from 
which  to  draw  either.  People  talk  aud  write 
and  print  stuff  about  persons  that  rose  from 
ignorance  and  obscmity  to  cut  a  figure  in  the 
world,  but  tlie  obscurity  is  always  overstated. 
Such  people  have  always  some  ancestral 
background,  even  if  remote,  to  take  color 
from.  We  painters  know  that  it  is  the  back- 
ground which  projects  the  picture." 

"Mr.  Cazenove,  how  much  longer  are  you 
going  to  allow  us  to  stand  here  without 
recognition?"  called  a  voice  from  the  door- 
way ;  and  the  artist  looked  around  to  see  a 
group  of  new  arrivals  headed  by  Elwell. 
There  were'about  a  dozen  in  all,  and  bringing 
up  the  rear  was  a  tall,  venerable-looking 
gentleman.  The  artist  gave  a  hasty  greeting 
to  the  others,  and  then  taking  the  old  gentle- 
man by  both  hands,  "Welcome,  uncle,"  he 
exclaimed.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  all  of 
you  who  do  not  already  know  of  his  arrival, 
let  me  introduce  Mr.  Rlginald  Cazenove,  my 
grauduncle." 

All  had  something  pleasant  to  say  and  many 
questions  to  ask  of  the  venerable  stranger,  and 
when  greetings  were  at  an  end  Cazenove 
touched  a  bell  and  there  entered  several  colored 
waiters,  bearing  trays  of  tempting  viands. 
Tables  were  quickly  improvised,  and  all  sat 
down  to  a  merry  luncheon. 

"I  have  been  to  about  three  dozen  luncheons 
the  past  winter,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  about 
the  liveliest  affair  of  all.  It  is  charming,  Mr. 
Cazenove,"  spoke  one  of  tlie  j'oung  ladies. 

"Because  it  is  impromptu  and  Bohemian, 
why  don't  you  say,  Mr.  Cazenove,"  answered 
another. 

"I  thank  you  for  saying  it  for  me,"  said  the 
artist. 

"I  don't  suppose  my  opinion  counts  for 
much,  seeiu'  as  I've  only  been  to  three  lunch- 
eons," spoke  Almeda ;  "but  this  is  the  first  one 
where  they've  given  me  real  sensible  things  to' 
eat.  I  don't  know  as  I've  ate  any  frogs,  as 
they  say  they  do  in  France,  but  I've  ate  things 
as  queer.  But  the  most  ridiculous  thing  of  all, 
to  my  thinking,  was  a  dish  o'  cooked  violets. 
It  may  be  nasty  to  eat  frogs,  but  'taint  wicked, 
and  it  does  seem  a  downright  sin  to  cook  and 
eat  them  Innocent  fiowers." 

The  old  gentleman  just  arrived  looked  sur- 
prised. Mr.  Alton  looked  disgusted,  and  the 
others  laughed.  One  young  lady  add.ed: 

"I  quite  sympathize  with  you.  Miss  Poore;  I 
have  never  had  the  sin  on  my  consscience  of 
eating  them." 

"Mr.  Cazenove,"  spoke  Mr.  Alton,  adldressing 
the  elder  gentleman,  with  the  evidenit  desire 
of  restoring  some  dignity  to  the  conversation, 
"you  must  know  a  great  deal  about  the  South 
American  people,  among  whom  you've  lived 
so  long.  How  do  they  seem  to  you  ?  Aie  they 
at  all  civilized  according  to  our  standards?" 

"  Not,  perhaps,  according  to  your  stanvdards. 
Their  civilization  is  of  another  aud  an  older 
kind ;  in  spirit  and  tenor  that  which  pre\Tailed 
at  the  courts  of  Europe  two  or  three  g'ener- 
ations  ago."  _j  \ 

"It  must  be  very  stupid." 

"Not  so ;  it  is  lively,  genial  and  cerempnl- 
ous." 

"But  our  people  generally  find  it  stupid,.  I 
understand." 

They  judge  it  generally  fi-om  the  outside 
only.  The  best  society  preserves  all  the  exclu- 
slveness  of  old  Spain,  and  the  progressive 
North  American  is  apt  to  become  very  much 
disgusted  on  finding  how  he  is  regarded." 

"What  about  the  native  ladies?" 

"They  ai-e  charming." 

"But  behind  the  times,  of  course?" 

"Behind  the  most  modern  fashions  of 
thought,  yes.  In  attainments  they  are  not 
beyond  what  the  women  of  my  youth  here  in 
my  native  town  were.  Y'oiinger  men  might 
find  such  women  lacking  in  something;  an 
old  fellow  like  me  cannot." 

"How  delightful  to  find  a  man  so  loj'al  to 
the  ideals  of  his  youth!"  exclaimed  Airs. 
Reignold. 


"I  hope  it  is  not  uncoiiiinon,  madam." 

"I'm  afraid  it  Is;  men  arn  changeable." 

"Then  modern  thought  has  not  .succeeded 
la  overcoraiug  all  tlie  uiieieiit  faults  of  the 
sex,"  said  the  old  geutleiuaii,  humorously. 

"Pray,  tell  us  more  about  the  ladies,  Mr. 
Cazenove,"  cried  one  of  the  young  girls.  Are 
they  generous  or  mercenary,  formal  or  free,  and 
are  they  allowed  to  have  much  choice  as  to 
whom  they  marry?" 

"Exclusive  to  strangers,  they  are  warm 
friends  on  proper  acquaintance,  and  very 
generous  of  their  love  where  they  give  It.  As 
conversationalists  they  are  unrivalled.  They 
can  make  small  talk  pleasanter  and  more 
spontaneous  than  any  women  I  ever  saw.  In 
matrimonial  choice,  while  outer  formality  Is 
more  noticeable,  they  are  not  really  more  re- 
stricted than  are  girls  of  the  higher  social  class 
anywhere,  while  as  to  mercenary  calculations, 
they  might  average,  I  think,  about  as  girls  do 
here." 

"Now,  that  is  too  bad,  Mr.  Cazenove,"  pouted 
the  girl  who  had  questioned  him.  "Your 
words  leave  a  suspicion  that  girls  here  at 
home  are  thwarted  or  controlled  or  something 
in  choice,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
mercenary."  I 

"X  crave  pardon  for  insinuating  anything  so 
atrocious,"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  merrily. 
"An  old  gentleman  like  myself  wanders  back 
and  forth  among  past  and  present  at  such  a 
rate  that  he  sometimes  gets  confused.  I  was 
thinking,  when  I  spoke,  of  how  rare  an  occur- 
reuce  it  was,  in  my  younger  days  here  at 
home,  to  see  any  girl  in  good  social  standing 
marry  below  what  was  expected  of  her,  or  that 
she  could  attain,  and  what  a  memorable 
episode  It  made  If  one  happened  to  do  so." 

More  than  one  present  involuntarily  looked 
at  Esther.  The  old  gentleman  seemed  to  recall 
her  presence  too,  for  he  quickly  added  : 

"I  think  we  are  all  apt  to  fancy  that  our 
neighbors  lack  some  virtue  that  we  ourselves 
have,  and  to  forget  how  much  like  us,  barring 
some  slight  difference  of  custom  or  surface, 
they  are  in  their  social  desires  and  results." 

Silence  followed  his  words— such  silence  as 
always  follows  the  utterance  of  something 
outside  our  own  generally  accepted  code. 

"Harry,"  said  the  old  gentleman  to  his 
grandnephew,  and  pointing  to  the  spinnei, 
"that  spindle-legged  music-box  there  carries 
me  back  to  the  days  when  I  saw  fair  fingers 
run  over  its  keys.  Does  it  still  emit  sound,  or 
do  you  keep  it  merely  to  correspond  with 
some  of  your  other  antiques  here?" 

"I  will  request  one  of  the  young  ladies 
present  to  answer  that.  Perhaps  Miss  Weld  or 
Miss  Wynn  will  favor  us,"  said  the  artist. 

There  was  a  little  playful  contest  between 
the  two  girls  as  to  which  should  respond  first. 

Esther  insisted  that  Miss  Weld  should  take 
precedence,  and  finally  that  young  lady  made 
the  ancient  Instrument  respond  to  the  de- 
mands of  an  intricate  and  brilliant  fugue. 
The  instrument  was  rather  too  slight  of 
calibre  for  the  demands  made  upon  it,  but  its 
sweetness  and  delicacy  of  tone  was  charming. 

"Ah,  modern  progress  again.  Girls  did  not 
play  such  music  as  that  when  I  was  young. 
1  can't  say  I  understand  it,  but  I  feel  its  power 
and  skill,"  said  the  ancient  stranger. 

Esther  yielded  to  request,  and  seated  herself 
at  the  instrument  next.  Technically,  she  was 
not  such  a  player  as  Miss  Weld  ;  she  lacked  the 
long,  childhood  practice  that  that  young  lady 
had  had,  but  even  if  she  could  she  would  not 
have  selected  anything  so  difficult.  She  gave, 
Avith  charming  expression,  one  of  Mendels- 
sohn's songs  without  words,  and  then,  recalling 
an  old  song  of  Thalberg's,that  her  grandmother 
said  had  been  very  popular  in  her  own  day, 
Esther  sang  it,  playing  her  own  accompani- 
ment. 

The  effect  was  as  delightful  as  it  was  un- 
expected to  all  present.  Esther's  voice  was  a 
rich  mezzo-soprano,  under  excellent  control, 
and  she  gave  the  sentimental  little  love  song 
with  exquisite  feeling. 

"It  is  all  of  thirty  years  since  I  heard  your 
mother  sing,  and  you  make  me  feel  it  is  but  a 
day.  You  are  wonderfully  like  her  in  voice  as 
well  as  face,"  said  old  Mr.  Cazenove,  rising 
and  taking  a  seat  beside  her  as  she  left  the 
piano. 

"Well,  of  all  things,  to  hear  that  old-time 
thing  play  as  well  as  that!"  was  AlmetUi's 
comment.  "When  first  I  looked  at  it  1  had  no 
more  idea  than  nothin'  at  all  that  anybody 
could  do  anything  with  it." 

"I'm  sure  you  will  favor  us,  Miss  Poore," 
said  the  waggish  Weld. 

"La,  no;  not  after  such  playin'  as  you've 
heard.  I'm  only  just  a  common,  simple 
player." 

"But  we  won't  accept  a  refusal  on  such  a  plea 
as  that,"  insisted  the  young  man;  and  Almeda 
finally  seated  herself  at  the  instrument. 

"I'll  wager  you  what  you  please  she  plays  'The 
Maiden's  Prayer'  or  'The  Battle  of  Prague,'" 
whispered  Elwell.  And  sure  enough,  Almeda 
stumbled  through  "The  Maiden's  Prayer." 
When  she  had  finished,  she  arose  and  excused 
herself. 

"I  told  you  I  couldn't  play,  and  now  you  see 
I  can't.  I  haven't  played  a  piano  at  all,  but  a 
house  organ,  and  you  know  you  never  can 
play  that  with  the  smooth  handling  you  can  a 
piano.  That's  why  I  lack  what's  called  touch." 

Nobody  smiled  openly,  not  even  Mr.  Weld 
as  he  averred  :  "You  have  done  beautifully. 
Miss  Poore,  and  I  thank  you." 

Another  gentleman  who  had  been  examin- 
ing a  gi'oup  of  Barye  bronzes  that  stood  on  a 
shelf  near  by,  turned  to  look  at  the  girl,  and 
whispered  a  question  to  Weld. 

"Oh,  she  Is  Mrs.  Bob's  latest  funny  fad,  in- 
vited hither  from  up  country  to  furnish  a  bit  of 
private  theatricals  to  her  friends,"  replied  the 
latter.  "Her  name?  Her  name,  oh,  friend.  Is 
classic  — Almeda  — one  of  those  Immortal 
maidens  that  Tasso  introduces  to  us  In  his  en- 
chanted forest!" 

"I  doubt  if  Tasso's  heroine  was  any  prettier; 
it's  a  question  if  she  was  more  cultured.  But 
women  did  not  need  polish  to  inspire  poetry 
until  after  the  great  poems  were  all  written. 
Heavens,  what  a  pity  that  a  girl  like  that 
should  be  so  raspingly  raw  !  " 

[To  be  continued.] 
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A.  t    I  undertfiK  to  brieflr 

Iteach  uny  fairly  intelligenl  person  of  either 
■  sejt,  ^vlio  can  read  and  write,  and  who, 
lafter  inatruction,  will  work  iodustrioasly, 
^  ^  ^  _lhowto  earn  Thrte  TbousaDd  dollars  a 
learinlheirown  localities, wherever  they  live. I  will  also  furnish 
the  situation  or  em|,Ioyment,at%vhich  you  can  earn  that  amount. 
No  money  for  me  unless  succeaslul  aa  above.  Easily  and  quickly 
learned.  I  desire  but  one- worker  from  each  district  or  county.  I 
have  already  taught  and  provided  with  employment  a  larpo 
number,  who  are  makins  over  »3000  a  year  each.  Its  WJi,\V 
«t:d  SOI'ID.  Full  particuJars  FItEE.  Address  at  once, 
K.  (0,  Box  4»0.  JLuf(umt»,  JttiOue. 


PILLS,  ij 

"Best  Liver  P»iU  Made." 

,F>iU  particulars  tree.  Db.  I.  S.  JoHNsoH  &  Co.,  Boston, 


LYON  & HEALY 

State  A.  MonroeSts., Chicago.  ^ 

wtllin:il],  free.  thelr'Qewlyenlargea 
Catalo^cue  of  Band  InstniiDezita, 
Uniforim  and  Equlpmeols,  400  : 
Fine  lllustratloiu  describiog  every  f 
article  required  by  Bands  or  Dram  ( 
Corps,  inctudlog  Repairing  Mate- 
rials, Trlmmlugif  etc 

CoDtalni    iostrurtloiu  for 
Amsttar  Bands,  Ezerclsei  %nd  Scales, 
J)rum  Majbr'a  Tacttct,  By-Lftwi,  sod  • 
Selected  LUt  of  Baad  Mtulc*^   ~  ' 
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EXILED. 

ETJ6KNE  FIELD. 

It  comes  to  me  often  in  silence, 

Wlien  tiie  firelight  sputters  low- 
When  the  black,  uncertain  shadows 

Seem  wraiths  of  the  long  ago  ; 
Always  with  a  throb  of  heart-ache 

That  thrills  each  pulsive  vein, 
Comes  the  old,  unquiet  longing, 

For  the  peace  ol  home  again. 

I'm  side  of  the  roar  of  cities. 

And  of  faces  cold  and  strange; 
I  know  where  tliere's  warm  of  welcome, 

And  my  yearning  fancies  range 
Back  to  the  dear  old  homestead, 

With  an  aching  sense  of  pain. 
But  there'll  be  joy  in  the  coming, 

vViien  I  go  home  again. 

When  I  go  home  !   There's  music 

That  never  may  die  away, 
And  it  seems  the  hands  of  angels. 

On  a  mystic  harp,  at  play. 
Have  touched  with  a  yearning  sadness 

On  a  beautiful,  broken  strain. 
To  which  is  my  fond  heart  wording— 

When  I  go  home  again. 

Outside  of  my  darkening  window 

Is  the  great  world's  crash  and  din. 
And  slowly  the  autumn  shadows 

Come  drifting,  drifting  in. 
Sobbing,  the  night  wind  murmurs 

To  the  plash  of  the  autumn  rain  ; 
But  I  dream  of  the  glorious  greeting 

When  I  go  home  again. 


Mnc 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Walk  s. — 
ch  dirt  would 
bfe  saved  from 
the  lloors,  aud 
m  II  c  li  conse- 
qvicnt  work  of 
cleaning,  if  dry 
walks  w  ere 
made  around  the 
bcu.se.  Of  course 
it  takes  some 
time  and  money  to  make  these  walks, 
but  when  once  made  they  will  last 
for  years.  If  nothing  better  is  at  hand, 
coal  ashes  will  make  a  fairly  g:ood  walk. 
Sift  the  ashes  and  put  the  clinkers  in 
first  and  ashes  afterwards.  If  a  curb  of 
brick  is  laid  first,  on  each  side,  it  will  look 
better.  .V  scraper  and  a  door-mat  should 
be  at  the  kitchen  door  as  a  further  safe- 
guard. Any  man  can  make  a  scraper  in  a 
few  minutes  by  setting  an  old  lioe,  or 
even  a  piece  of  hoop  iron,  upright  in  a 
block  of  wood.  This,  with  a  good  husk 
mat,  will  save  the  housewife  much  sweep- 
ing and  scrubbing. 

BiiUDixo. — I  am  not  going  to  talk  about 
diflerent  kinds  of  bedding,  but  of  a  device 
for  keeping  that  already  in  use  neat  and 
tidy.  First,  in  regard  to  the  mattress. 
Dust  will  settle  around  the  little  tufts  aud 
is  not  easily  removed.  If  there  are  no 
very  apparent  evidences  of  tmcleanllness, 
wek'iiow  that  a  mattress  which  has  been 
used  year  after  year  with  no  special  pro- 


If  a  width  of  muslin  as  long  as  blankets 
are  wide  be  hemmed  all  around,  folded 
evenly  over  the  end  of  the  blanket  or 
comfort  aud  fastened  with  safety-pins, 
it  can  be  removed  and  washed  as  often  as 
the  sheets,  and  besides  saving  much  wash- 
ing of  heavj'  bedding,  will  add  much  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  bed.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  travels  much,  tells  me  thatshe  carries 
one  or  two  of  these  pieces  of  muslin  with 
her  and  pins  one  of  them  over  the  blankets 
of  her  hotel  bed  at  night,  thus  saving  her- 
self from  contact  with  the  covers  of  the 
bed,  which  must  necessarily  have  been 
used  by  former  occupants  of  the  room. 

Moths. — The  word  moth  is  properly 
applied  only  to  the  winged  insect  that  lays 
the  eggs.  It  is  the  larva  or  tiny  worm 
that  hatches  from  these  eggs  w  hich  does 
the  mischief  when  the  moth  mother  has 
dei^osited  her  eggs  in  our  furs,  carpets  or 
flannels.  As  soon  as  the  larva  is  hatched 
it  begins  to  gnaw  the  substances  on  which 
it  finds  itself,  and  of  the  fragments  make 
itself  a  case  or  kind  of  cocoon  from  which 
in  time  it  emerges  a  winged  moth,  to  fly 
away  and  lay  its  eggs.  These  moths  be- 
gin to  come  out  in  the  first  warm  days  of 
spring,  and  the  onlj'  safe  way  is  to  make 
all  winter  clothing  clean  and  put  it  away 
in  close  bags  of  either  cotton,  linen  or 
paper.  These  bags,  after  being  sewed  or 
tied  up  tightly,  may  be  packed  in  trunks 
or  boxes,  or  hung  in  a  closet.  Carpets 
that  are  in 
use  during 
the  spring 
and  summer 
should  be 
swept  care- 
fully and 
often,  espec- 
ially in  the 
corners  and 
under  fitrni- 
t  u  r  e  .  If 
moths  do  get 
into  a  carpet 
it  will  be 
along  the 
edges,  a  n  d 
they  can  be 
destroyed  by 
la\'iug  a  wet 
clotli  over 
and  ironing 
with  a  hot 
iron.  If  you 
do  not  take 
up  a  carpet 
in  the  spring 
it  is  well  to  do  this  as  a  precautionary 
measure. 

A  High  Chair. — I  do  not  mean  a  high 
chair  for  the  baby,  but  one  for  his  mamma. 
Many  women  do  not  think  of  sitting 
down  to  do  any  of  their  housework,  when 
much  of  it  could  be  doneaa  well  sitting  as 
standing.  "Oh,  it  looks  so  lazj'  to  sit 
down,"  thej'  will  say.    "Who  cares  how  it 


THIMBLE  PARTY  BAG. 

This  useful  article  is  made  of  one  yard 
of  China  silk,  six  yards  of  ribbon  and  one 
and  one  half  of  lace.  At  the  party  it 
serves  as  an  aproti  and  to  hold  your  ma- 
terials. When  through,  the  top  can  be 
turned  into  the  pocket  and  the  ribbons 
drawn  to  make  a  bag. 

Turn  up  a  quarter  of  a 
yard,hemmed,on  the  right 
side,  sew  up  the  ends.  On 
I  the  wrong  side  of  the  apron 
'  run  a  tuck  the  width  of  the 
_  hem  of  the  pocket  and 
j  parallel  with  it.  Through 
I  these  run  ribbons  to  draw 
I  up.  In  the  top  make  a  wide 
I  hem,  through  wliieh  run 
i  another  ribbon.    Trim  the 
[  hems  with  briar-stitch  in 
.silk  the  color  of  the  apron. 
This  one  is  of  a  bright  yel- 
low. 


Tomatoes  AND  Onioxs. — To  one  can  ijf 
tomatoes  add  six  large,  sliced  onion.-s : 
cook  well  a  half  hour,  stirring  occasion- 
allj';  then  add  a  lump  of  butter,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  a  cupful  of  cream  or 
milk,  with  a  tablespoonfuV  of  flour  well 
beaten  in.    Serve  garnished  with  toast. 


FANCY  TABLE. 

This  can  be  made  by  any 
of  the  boys,  as  an  addition 
to  mother's  room.  After 
the  pieces  are  planed  and  put  together  it 
can  be  painted  with  enamel  paint.  The 
fringe  around  the  edge  can  be  made  of 
ravelled  rope.  The  top  covered  with  art 
linen,  embroidered  in  any  desired  color. 
Then  it  can  be  turned  over  to  mother  or 


Thimble  Party  Bag.— Closed. 


Egg-Plant. — Peel  and  slice  the  egg- 
plant in  slices  one  half  inch  thick;  lay 
in  a  crock  and  put  a  heavy  weight 
upon  themifor  two  hours,  or  over  night 
if  wanted  for  breakfast.  Wiien  wanted, 
dip  each  slice  in  ^'olled  cracker  crumljs 
well  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper;  fry 
in  hot  lard. 

Another  way:  Cut  the  egg-plant  in 
half,  remove  all  the  center,  preserving 
the  shell  whole.  Chop  up  the  center  part 
fine  in  a  chopping-bowl;  mix  with  equal 
quantities  of  bread  crumbs;  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  a  little  butter;  return 
this  to  the  shells,  place  in  the  oven  in  a 
pan  'vith  a  little  water  in  the  bottom  to 
bake  one  half  hour.    Christie  Irving. 


Thijible  Paett  Bag.— Open. 


sisters  for  the  bags.  These  are  convenient 
for  all  work — darning  or  sewing.  They 
can  be  made  of  sateen,  China  silk  or  canton 
flannel,  according  to  where  you  wish  to 
use  it.  It  would  be  very  nice  to  set  at  the 
bedside  of  an  invalid.  The  bags  could 
contain  either  her  fancy  work  or  hand- 
kerchiefs. 


looks?  It  is  not  lazy,  and  with  all  the  work  \  Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling. 
And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  readv  heart 


Fancy  Table. 


tection,  must  be  far  from  clean.  Make 
slips  for  each  mattress  of  stout,  un- 
bleadied  sheeting  or  muslin,  which  can 
be  drawn  on  and  buttoned  like  a  pillow- 
case. These  can  be  removed  and  wa.shed 
as  often  as  necessary,  and  the  mattress 
may  be  used  for  years  aud  still  bo  clean. 


that  a  mother  and  house- 
keeper must  do  on  her  feet, 
she  has  no  right  to  do  one 
thing  standing  that  can  be 
done  sitting.  She  ought  to 
liave  a  high  chair  with  a  rest 
for  the  feet,  in  which  she  can 
sit  to  wash  dishes,  iron  all 
the  small  pieces  of  the  iron- 
ing at  least,  and  do  many 
other  things.  Such  a  chair 
will  not  cost  much,  but  it 
will  save  manj"^  a  backache 
and  man  J'  a  weary  day  when 
the  brightness  seems  to 
have  all  gone  out  of  life  be- 
cause the  mind  and  heart 
can  only  sympathize  with 
the  poor,  tired  body. 

If  possible,  have  a  lounge 
in  the  kitchen  so  that  you 
can  lie  down  for  a  few  min- 
utes wlien  very  tired.  Five 
or  ten  minutes  spent  lying 
down  will  rest  one  more 
than  half  an  liour  in  a  chair, 
as  the  muscles  are  all 
relaxed  and  the  whole  body 
rests.  If  you  are  j'oung  and 
strong  and  can  work  all  day 
on  your  feet  without  feeling 
this  utter  weariness,  keep 
yourself  so  by  saving  your  strength  all  it  is 
possible  and  resting  whenever  you  can.  It 
will  pay  you  to  do  this.  Your  home  will  be 
plea.santer,  your  children  healthier  and 
happier,  your  life  longer.  All  these  com- 
bine to  add  to  your  husband's  comfort  and 
happiness.  Maida  MoL. 


And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing. 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  tender  thread 
Of  our  curious  lives  asunder, 
And  then  to  blame  heaven  for  the  tangled  end 
And  sit  and  grieve,  and  wonder.  —Anon. 


SOME  SPRING  DISHES. 

Spinach. — Wash  and  divide  the  spinach 
neatlj"^  and  put  it  in  an  iron  pot  to  cook 
without  any  water  on  it;  its  own  juice 
will  furnish  enough.  When  sufiiciently 
blanched,  cut  up  fine,  add  a  very  little 
butter  and  salt  to  it  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  sugar.  Turn  into  a  hot  dish  and 
garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs.  Serve 
with  vinegar. 

Radishes. — Select  firm,  rod  ones,  pare 
oft"  all  the  leaves  except  the  two  prettiest 
on  each  radish.  Cut  away  the  roots,  also 
a  little  of  the  peel  around  the  roots. 
Divide  the  remaining  peel  into  five  or  six 
leaves,  cutting  towards  the  green  stems; 
avoid  detaching  the  stems.  Place  in  cold 
water  till  desired;  then  arrange  in  aflat 
dish  with  the  leaves  on  the  outer  edge,  the 
radishes  meeting  in  the  center.  Lay 
chopped  ice  over  them. — From  FiUipinVs 
Cook  Book,  ''The  Tabic." 

Asparagus. — This  is  from  the  same 
work.  Boil  your  asparagus  about  twelve 
minutes ;  then  place  in  a  dish  with  layers  of 
grated  cheese.  Lightlj'  brown  a  third  of 
a  medium-sized,  sound,  chopped  onion  in 
one  ounce  of  butter  and  pour  over  the 
whole;  sprinkle  the  top  with  a  little 
cheese  and  fresh  breadcrumbs  aud  cook 
in  the  oven  for  fifteen  minutes.  Send  to 
the  table  in  the  savne  dish. 


Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 
Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise 
To  higher  levels  rise. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  ns  in  our  daily  needs, 
Aud  by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low. 

—  Longfellow. 

HINTS  ON  FLOWER  CULTURE. 

Callas,  heliotropes,  lilies,  petunias, 
ageratums,  coleus,  fuchsias  and  many  of 
the  climbing  plants  are  great  driukeis; 
while  the  begonias,  primroses,  geraniums, 
roses,  pinks  and  woody-stemmed  plants 
are  more  temperate;  but  when  you  do 
water  them,  do  it  thoroughlj',  but  not  td 
run  a  pailful  through  and  wash  away  all 
the  goodness  of  the  dirt.  Instead  of  sau- 
cers to  the  plaitt  crocks,  we  use  a  shallow 
tray  (made  to  fit  any  window  seat  or  ca.s- 
ing),  filled  with  sand,  into  which  the 
crocks  are  sunk.  The  sand  takes  up  any 
surplus  water  and  holds  the  moisture  in 
store  for  the  roots  as  the  j' need  it.  To  keep 
the  dirt  perfectly  sweet,  I  use  lime  water 
once  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  slacked  lime  to  one  quart  of 
water;  let  .stand  until  clear  before  using; 
this  will  also  destroy  the  white  worms  in 
the  earth,  and  is  especiall}'  good  for  the 
mountain  of  snow  geranium.  Some 
rough-leaved  plants  do  not  like  to  have 
water  sprinkled  on  their  foliage;  thepriia- 
rose  especially.  Keep  free  from  dust  by 
using  a  verj"^  soft  brush  and  dusting  them. 
A  blending  brush  used  by  artists  is 
splendid  for  this  purpose;  it  is  so  soft  it 
will  not  injure  the  tenderest  leaf.  Dust  i.s 
a  great  enemy  to  healthy  plant  growth, 
and  must  be  removed  frequentlj',  either 
by  sprinkling  the  foliage,  or  washing  otf 
with  a  wet  sponge.  Always  use  water 
that  has  the  chill  taken  off,  in  watering 
plants. 

If  plants  are  to  be  kept  healthy  and  vig- 
orous, they  must  have  lots  of  light  and 
sunshine.  The  varieties  that  do  not 
stand  hot  sun,  give  a  north  window;  they 
must  have  light  just  the  same.  Do  not 
try  to  root  slips,  or  keep  plants  in  a  cup- 
board, as  I  once  read  of  a  lady  trying  to 
do,  because  the  babies  dug  into  the  dirt, 
and  broke  her  crocks,  when  left  on  the 
window-sill.  If  you  do  not  love  plants 
well  enough  to  study  their  nature  and 
habits,  and  are  not  able  to  give  them  Die 
conditions  necessary  for  their  growth  aiMi 
development,  don't  waste  your  time  fool- 
ing with  them  because  it  is  the  style.  A 
neglected  group  of  plants  is  no  pleasure  ||, 
to  the  guest  or  hostess,  rather  a  mon- 
ument to  her  carelessness  and  lack  of  little 
extra  study.   To  the  flower  lover,  garden- 
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iiig  is  a  healthy,  fascinating  occupation ; 
refining  in  their  influences,  and  lifting  up 
their  dear  little  flower  faces  in  sweet 
symj^athy  and  gratitude  for  all  the  care 
and  labor  necessary  to  their  perfect  de- 
velopment. 

Bless  the  flowers  and  flower  growers; 
may  theirgood  work  continue,  and  extend 
through  the  broad  land  until  every  home 
is  an  eden  of  beauty.  Farmers,  wake  up! 
with  every  advantage  at  your  command 
for  lovely  home  surroundings,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  your  home  does  not  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  city  brother,  who  often  pays 
an  enormous  price  for  moss,  wood  dirt, 
sand  and  manure,  which  are  yours  for 
the  drawing  it  home.  One  day's  work 
would  supply  material  enough  to  make 
mother  and  the  children  happy  for  a  year, 
and  the  small  amount  of  one  dollar  in- 
vested in  a  wise  selection  of  seeds  and 
plants  will  make  quite  an  assortment,  and 
there  are  always  good  friends  eager  and 
willing  to  help  the  new  beginners  with 
slips  and  roots,  and  plenty  of  advice  and 
helpful  hints.  Try  it,  farmer  friends; 
make  the  home  and  its  surrounding 
beautiful;  not  expensive  and  grand,  but 
simply  beauii'ful,  with  nature's  adorn- 
ments, aided  by  thoughtful  training,  and 
our  boys  and  girls  will  not  be  crowding 
towards  the  citj^  in  search  of  pleasure, 
amusement  and — pleasant  homes. 

Gypsy. 


ROSE  TIDY  FOR  PIANO  STOOL. 

This  is  made  in  sections  and  then 
ci'ocheted  together.  Crocliet  a  chain  of 
four  and  join;  then  make  a  chain  of  r 
seven,  catch  with  a  double  crochet 
stitch  in  the  joined  chain,  tlien  chain  * 
four  and  catch  again,  so  on  till  you  have 
siic  double  crochets  around  ;  then  chain 
four  and  fasten  it  into  the  third  stitch 
of  the  beginning  chain.  The  second 
row  is  shells  of  nine  stitches  each  into 
the  openings  of  tlie  row  before,  seven 
double  crochets  and  a  single  one  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  shell.  Un- 
der these  shells  make  chains  of  five 
stitches  each,  fastening  them  with  a 
single  crochet  under  the  beginning  of 
the  shells  in  the  former  rows.  Into 
these  chains  put  eleven  stitches  as  in 
the  other  shells.  Next  row,  make  a 
chain  of  six  stitches,  fastening  under 
the  shells  with  a  single  crocliet;  into  J"^ 
this  i")ut  twelve  shell  stitches.  Around 
again  with  chain  of  ten  and  fasten. 
Over  this  make  in  single  crochet  twelve 
stitches  in  each  chain. 

Next  row,  fix  your  stitches  so  as  to 
make  just  four  divisions  of  nine  stitches 
and  three  in  the  same  place;  and  nine 
stitches.  Then  break  the  thread  and  do 
eacli  ray  separately.  Twelve  stitches 
and  three  in  a  place  and  twelve  stitches ; 
turning  the  work  every  time  across  and 
taking  only  the  back  thread,  as  in  slip- 
per crochet.  Make  twelve  ridges  or 
twenty-four  rows.  The  stars  to  put  be- 
tween are  made  separately  and  fastened 
in  when  the  four  blocks  of  rays  are 
made  and  joined  together. 

For  the  stars,  make  a  chain  of  eight 
and  join.  Around  this  make  eight 
double  crochet  stitches  with  a  chain  of 
three  between  them.  Then  make  a  chain  of 
twelve,  turn  and  crochet  back  up  the  chain 
twelve  graduated  stitches,  beginning  with 
a  single  crochet  stitch  and  making  three  of 
them,  then  three  double  crochets,  then  six 
triple  crochets,  throwing  the  thread  over 
the  needle  twice.  The  short  ray  make  eight 
stitches  long  and  crochet  the  same  way. 

Finish  around  the  edge  with  a  single 
crochet  stitch,  making  a  chain  between 
every  four  of  three  stitches  to  form  a 
picot,  taking  care  that  the  picots  come  on 
the  points  and  at  equal  distances  in  the 
sides.  Then  carefully  join  them  in  the 
open  squares.  Bettina  Hollis. 

TO  SUCCEED  IN  THE  DAIRY. 

Good  cows  are  essential.  Perfect  cleanliness 
is  necessary.  But  nothing  is  of  greater  Im- 
ponance  than  tlie  use  of  a  good  color.  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved  is  guaranteed 
the  strongest  and  most  natural.  It  has  been 
irapi-oved  recently,  and  is  now  far  ahead  of  all 
otlier  colors.  The  largest  butter  buyers  urge 
tlieir  customers  to  use  this  color,  for  it  is 
sweet,  pure  and  its  use  can  never  be  detected. 

Don't  allow  j'our  dealer  to  sell    you  any 

butter  color  but  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s 
« 

Improved.  Tell  him  the  best  is  what  you 
want,  and  you  must  have  the  Improved.  It 
excels  in  strength,  purity  and  briglituess.never 
turns  rancid,  always  gives  a  natural  June 
color,  and  will  not  color  the  buttermilk. 
Thousands  of  the  best  creameries  and  dairies 
use  it. 


MY  BOY. 

Tlie  child;l  love  lies  still  before  me  now, 
The  calm  of  heaven  upon  his  marble  brow. 
I  take  ills  hand  in  mine,  how  stiffand  cold, 
Not  this  the  pressure  tliat  I  knew  of  old. 
Low  on  his  pillow  my  sad  face  I  bow. 
And  murmur  softly,  ''Sleep,  dear  child ;  for  j 
thou. 

So  good,  so  true,  in  thy  short  life  did  show 
In  what  fond  memory  the  world  could  hold 
The  child  I  loved." 
How  long  the  years,  O  God,  how  long  and  slow, 
Between  my  boy  in  heaven  and  me  below  ? 
Yet  in  that  land  I  shall  again  behold. 
Not  lifeless  clay,  but  in  my  arms  enfold, 
With  joy  no  mortal  heart  can  ever  know. 
The  child  I  loved. 

— Somerville  Journal. 


CRAYON  DRAWING-FACES. 

When  pupils  come  to  take  lessons  in 
crayon  drawing  they  generally  say  they 
wish,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make  por- 
traits.  It  is  my  opinion  that  some  pre- 
liminary practice  pays  for  all  the  time 
spent  on  it.  To  begin  on  the  human  face 
presents  so  manj^  difficulties  to  the 
student  at  the  outset  of  his  career  that  dis- 
couragement is  apt  to  quench  his  ardor. 
There  is  one  bit  of  practice  almost  essen- 
tial; that  is,  the  drawing  and  shading  of  a 
ball.  If  you  are  able  to  see  the  darkest 
shadow,  the  high  light  and  the  reflected 
light  (generally  around  the  dark  edge  of 
the  shaded  side),  then  you  can  successfully 
undertake  to  shade  the  contour  of  a  face, 
for  these  peculiarities  of  the  ball  are  re- 
peated on  the  cheeks,  the  chin,  the  end  of 
nose,  on  the  lips,  on  the  eyeball  and  on 


those  used  to  stretch  muslin  on,  but  the 
stretcher  must  be  fastened  at  the  corners, 
not  keyed.  A  layer  of  thin  muslin  is 
first  put  on,  pasting  it  at  the  edges  of  the 
stretcher.  The  paper  must  be  wet  and 
then  pasted  likewise;  in  drying  it  shrinks 
and  becomes  smooth. 

If  you  are  going  to  draw  your  own  out- 
line, make  it  on  apiece  of  waste  paper  and 
transfer  it  to  your  stretcher  when  you 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  correct;  thus  you 
avoid  making  erasures  on  the  picture  you 
wish  to  finish  in  fine  style.  If  j'ou  are 
going  to  copy  a  picture  which  you  wish  to 
enlarge,  I  refer  you  to  directions  in  "How 
to  enlarge  a  picture,"  an  article  which  has 
appeared  in  this  paper,  or  will  very  soon. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  outlines  of 
most  crayon  portraits  are  obtained  by 
means  of  the  camera.  Supposing  that 
you  have  your  outline  of  a  face  prepared, 
first  take  some  crayon  sauce  in  a  small, 
shallow  pasteboard  box,  dip  your  stump 
in  it  and  apply  it  to  the  hair,  stroking 
your  stump  in  the  direction  the  hairs  go. 
If  there  are  waves,  observe  the  difference 
of  lights  and  shades,  and  never  make  it 
too  dark ;  remember  j^ou  can  easily  put  on 
more  sauce,  but  it  is  tedious  to  remove  it. 
Having  worked  up  the  hair  lightly  with 
your  stump,  put  in  the  pupils  of  the  eyes, 
the  nostrils  and  the  line  between  the  lips. 
These  are  the  darkest  places  on  the  face. 
Now  you  must  begin  to  be  very  'careful, 
for  all  the  shading  of  the  face  is  soft.  Take 
a  piece  of  cotton  and  roll  it  into  a  ball  as 
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the  lobe  of  the  ear.  Then,  too,  before 
undertaking  a  portrait,  wherein  the  ex- 
pression and  resemblance  are  so  necessary 
to  satisfaction,  it  is  better  to  try  an  ideal 
head,  which  may  be  very  pretty  and 
creditably  done,  even  if  the  copy  has  not 
the  exact  character  of  the  original. 

The  material  you  need  is  inexpensive, 
but  you  must  insist  on  having  it  exactly 
right.  If  your  local  art  dealer  has  not 
what  I  recommend,  ask  him  to  send  for  it, 
or  send  yourself  to  some  art  store  in  a 
city.  First,  a  bottle  of  Perfection  crayon 
sauce.  This  is  a  black  powder  and  costs 
only  ten  cents.  Next,  a  rubber  having  on 
it  "Nigrivoririe,"  five  cents.  A  crayon 
stump  of  chamois  skin.  This  will  look 
very  much  like  a  cigar.  It  should  be  the 
size  of  one,  or  a  little  less.  Two  crayon 
pencils  bearing  the  name  Eugene  Peail — 
one  soft,  marked  by  a  capital  S,  one  hard, 
marked  H.  These  are  each  a  dime.  Now, 
■with  a  box  of  refined  cotton,  your  outfit  is 
complete  excepting  paper.  Use  What- 
man's, white,  and  for  practice,  pin  your 
piece  on  a  large,  smooth  board.  When 
you  come  to  make  a  portrait  you  will 
wish  your  paper  mounted  on  a  stretcher. 
Some  of  my  pupils  succeed  in  mounting 
paper  on  small  stretchers,  but  Avhen  it 
comes  to  larger  ones,  as  24x30  inches,  it  is 
best  to  leave  the  work  to  professional  skill. 
A  wooden  frame  is  necessary,  similar  to 


large  as  a  small  egg.  By  touching  it  a  few 
times  on  the  hair  you  will  likely  get  suf- 
ficient sauce  to  use  on  the  shading  of  the 
cheeks.  Take  a  smaller  piece  and  use 
about  the  eyes  and  on  the  ears  and  neck. 
If  you  can  clean  your  sturhp,  or  keep  one 
end  of  it  for  such  a  purpose,  you  might  use 
it  again  around  the  eyebrows,  the  eye- 
lashes and  the  ear.  Most  artists,  after  a 
little  experience,  invent  tools  of  their  own. 
A  bristle  brush  of  small  size,  with  the 
hairs  bound  together  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  tip  ends,  makes  a  good  tool 
for  rubbing  in  the  sauce.  At  this  point 
description  is  almost  impossible.  Every 
little  wrinkle  and  wart,  or  dimple  (if  the 
subject  is  a  beauty)  must  be  shaded  in 
carefully.  Your  little  Nigrivorine  rubber 
is  better  if  you  cut  off  the  surface  at  the 
end.  It  will  remove  superfluous  shading. 
You  must  squint  at  your  picture  (I  really 
mean  it),  or  you  must  walk  back  from  it 
to  get  the  effect  across  the  room.  You  must 
be  honest  with  j'ourself  and  confess  if  it 
doesn't  look  right;  you  must  be  willing  to 
humbly  take  the  criticisms  of  surrounding 
friends.  Try  to  keep  the  whole  picture 
in  a  harmonious  degree  of  finish.  Do  not 
make  one  part  as  dark  as  it  will  be  when 
done,  while  another  part  is  very  pale. 
Gradually  strengthen  the  general  effect. 

The  work  with  the  sharpened  pencil  is 
the  final  process,  but  do  not  be  impatient 


to  do  that.  The  better  your  work  is  before, 
the  less  of  pointing  there  will  be  to  do. 
After  beginning  to  use  the  point  you 
must  not  go  back  to  the  cotton  or  stump 
or  you  will  have  but  a  smear,  while  clear- 
ness is  necessarj'-  to  a  good  ciayon  picture. 

The  hard  pencil,  sliarpened  very  fine,  is 
best  for  the  main  part  of  the  face.  The 
softer  one,  which  is  blacker,  may  be  used 
around  the  eyes  and  perhaps  the  lips. 
Remember,  you  must  get.the  resemblance 
when  you  work  with  your  sauce,  cotton 
and  stump;  the  pencil  merely  gives  finish 
to  the  effect  and  is  really  the  less  impoi  - 
tantpart.  Kate  Kauffman. 

CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

Olive  Harper  walks  with  a  crutch  and  has  a 
plain  but  genial  face.  She  talk  with  decision 
and  vehemence. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gould  Eckhart  owns  the  large.=;r, 
caterer's  business  in  the  western  division  of 
Chicago,  manages  it  herself,  and  is  noted  for 
the  constant  invention  of  new  designs  in 
favors  and  new  dishes. 

Countess  Taaffe,  of  Austria,  has  introduced 
the  custom  of  wearing  carved  mother-of- 
pearl  hair-pins  in  order  to  help  the  depressed 
mother-of-pearl  industry  of  tliat  country. 

"Carmen  Sylva,"  otherwise  her  majesty  of 
Roumanin,  is  forty-seven  years  old.  When  at 
home  she  affects  the  picturesque  costume  of 
the  Roumanian  peasant. 

Miss  Minerva  Parker,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
is  not  yet  twenty-four  years  old,  is  the  arch- 
itect commissioned  to  erect  the  pavilion  for 
the  Isabella  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fail'. 

When  the  queen  had  read  "Alice  In  Won- 
derland," she  personally  solicited  its  author  by 
letter  to  send  her  another  of  his  "charming 
books."  Then  the  droll  gentleman,  who  is  a 
fellow  of  Christ  church  college,  sent  her 
majesty  his  treatise  on  the  "BiflTerential  Cal- 
culus." 


For  colds,  tickling  cough,  sore  throat  and 
croup,  use  Dr.  Hoxsie's  Certain  Croup  Care. 
Mailed  for  50  cents.  Address  Hoxsie,  Bufliilo, 
N.  Y.   

TOKOLOGY 

a  complete  Ladies'  Guide  in  health  and  disease.  Can- 
not be  bought  of  dealers.  Sent  prepaid  S2.75.  Women 
write  that  "roKoi.oGYis  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

bliould  m\'  house  talie  fire  it  would  be  the  first  book 
oW'^.'lir  sells  Illte  TOKOI.OGY." 

SAMPLE  PAGES  FREE.    Best  Terms  to  Aeents. 
Alice  B.  Stockhaiii  &  Co.,  277  Madison  Street,  Cliicago,  111. 
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BUY  WALL  PAPERS  BY  MAIL. 

SAVE  HIlLf  OR  MORE  AS  WE  SELL  AT  FACTORY  PRICES  AND 
SELECT  FROM  BEST  FACTORIES  ONLY. 

Pretty  Patterns  witli  Match  Borders,  3  to  .Oc.  per  roll 
Beautiful  Gilt  with  Match  Borders,  5  to  20c.  per  roll' 
0  to  IS-in.Gilt  Borders  to  Match  Papers,  2  to  3c, per  yd. 
4  to  9-in. borders,  without  gilt. to  match  papers, Ic  pr  yd 
Send  Be,  in  stamps,  for  100  Samples.  Name  this  papoi- 
Agents  wanted.  F.H.CADY,30.;  High  St.,Provideiice,K.I. 

PERFECT  FITTING  DRESSES, 

Any  Lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect- 
Fitting  Dresses. 

No  one  using:  a  Chart  or  Sqaare  can 
compete  with  The  McDowell  Qiirmfnt 
Drjittiner  Machine  in  Cutting-  Stylish, 
Graceful  and  Perreot-Fitting  Garments. 
Easy  to  Learn,  Rapid  to  Use,  fits  any 
Form,  FoIIowfi  every  Fushion,  An  in- 
vention as  Useful  as  the  Sewing  Ma- 
cliine. 

Free  30  days  to  test  at  yoiir  own  home. 
Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 

THE  McDowell  co. 

6  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 
We  hncw  the  advertisers  to  he  thoroughly  relialli,  and  that  their 
■WtfAine  w  a  really  wonder ful  inventioyi.—Kditoi    Ladies  World. 

YOU  CAN  GET 

THIS 

ONE  YEAR 

*— F  R  E  E— * 

We  malce  this  liberal  offer,  as  follows: 
ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year   free   by    sending   us   one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  followiug  conditions : 

(fflj^^A  KEW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
Sa^^F  wliose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  whom  you  liave  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  talse  the  paper  ana  who  has 
consented  to  receive  it.  A  change  from  one 
member  ot  a  family  to  another  Is  not  securing 
a  NEW  subscriber. 

Accept  this  ofler  at  onoc,  as  we  may 
witbdraw  it.  The  oflTer  is  g:oo<l  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

When  any  ope  takes  advantage  of  the  above  offer, 
the  person  securing  and  sending  the  new  subscriber 
is  not  entitled  to  any  otljer  premium  or  rev'ard  except 
one  i/ear^s  svbscripiion  to  this  paper,  but  the  new 
subscriber  can  take  any  premium  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  paper,  bv  paying  the  reeular  price  for 
the  paper,  in  eluding  the  premium  wanted:  for  e.\aniple, 
the  regular  price  of  the  Peerless  Atlas  ana  one 
year's  subscription  to  this  paper  is  Si.  The  new 
subscriber  can  have  the  paper  and  the  Atlas  by 
paying  Si,  and  the  person  that  goes  out  and 
hunts  up  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward. 

The  above  olTer  applies  to  this  paper  only, 
and  all  subscriptions  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelplila,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  ofBce  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRE.SIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springpfield,  Ohio. 
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TOO  LATE. 

.  ^  'HAT  silences  we  keep  year  after  year 
l=^'-J^/    "With  those  who  are  most  near  to  us 
and  dear; 
We  live  beside  each  other  day  by  day. 
And  speak  of  myriad  things,  but  seldom  say 
The  full,  sweet  word  that  lies  just  in  our  reach, 
Beneath  the  commonplace  of  common  speech. 

Then  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach  they  go— 
These  close,  familiar  friends  who  loved  us  so! 
And  sitting  in  the  shadow  they  have  left, 
Alone  with  loneliness  and  sore  bereft, 
We  think,  with  vain  regret,  ol  some  fond  word 
That  once  we  might  have  said  and  they  have 
heard. 

For  weak  and  poor  the  love  that  we  expressed 
'Sow  seems,  beside  the  vast  sweet  unconf  essed  ; 
And  slight  the  deeds  we  did  to  those  undone, 
And  small  the  service  spent  to  treasure  won. 
And  undeserved  the  praise  for  word  and  deed 
That  should  have  overflowed  the  simple  need. 

This  is  the  cruel  cross  of  life,  to  be 

FuU-visioned  only  when  the  ministry 

Of  death  has  been  f  aililled,  and  in  the  place 

Of  some  dear  presence  is  but  empty  space. 

What  recollected  services  can  then 

Give  consolation  for  the  "might  have  been?" 


THREE  PAIRS  OF  SHOES. 

^HEBE  they  are,  in  a  neat  little 
row  under  the  mantel  in  the 
children's  bed-room,  a  pair 
of  twelves,  a  pair  of  nines 
and  a  tiny  pair  of  fives,  be- 
longing to  the  baby.  They 
'are  all  more  or  less  wrinliled 
and  worn,  and  the  pair  of 
twelves  have  holes  in  the 
toes,  which  caused  me  to  say  a  little  while 
ago  to  the  sturdy  wearer  of  them,that  there 
was  "no  sense  in  his  kicking  out  shoes 
like  that,"  and  if  he  was  not  more  careful 
he  would  just  have  to  go  barefooted.  He 
heard  me  with  the  utmost  indifference,  as 
I  know  from  the  fact  that  the  threat  was 
hardly  out  of  my  mouth  when  he  asked 
me  if  I  knew  whose  little  boy  he  would 
have  been  if  I  had  never  been  born. 

"You  might  have  been  the  little  boy  of 
some  papa  who  couldn't  have  bought  you 
any  shoes  at  all,"  I  said  reproachfully. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said  calmly,  in  the  full- 
ness and  beauty  of  his  childish  faith, 
"God  has  millions  and  millions  of  shoes, 
and  I  could  just  ask  him  for  a  pair  when- 
ever I  wanted  them.  Don't  you  see, 
papa?" 

Three  pairs  of  shoes!  Three  pairs  of 
tender  little  feet  upon  the  untried  border 
of  life's  mysterious  land.  I  sit  and  look 
at  the  little  shoes,  wondering  where  the 
feet  that  wear  them  will  be  led  in  the  time 
to  come — the  little  feet  that 

Through  long  years 
Must  wander  on,  'mid  hopes  and  fears. 

How  much  would  I  give  to  know  the 
future,  that  I  might  stand  between  them 
and  the  temptations  so  sure  to  assail  them, 
that  I  might  guide  their  feet  aright,  that  I 
might  shield  them  from  pain  and  sorrow, 
if  I  could!  There  is  something  strangely 
appealing  and  half  pathetic  to  every  lov- 
ing father  and  mother  in  the  sight  of  a 
row  of  little  shoes  like  those  I  see  before 
me  now.  They  arouse  the  tenderest  in- 
stincts of  one's  nature.  I  don't  know 
why. 

The  wearer  of  the  little  shoes  may  have 
been  very  fretful  or  mischievous  or  try- 
ing all  day.  You  may  have  been  "all  out 
of  patience"  with  them.  You  may  have 
whipped  the  little  hands  or  put  the  re- 
bellious little  ones  to  bed,  declaring  that 
they  were  "worrying  the  life  out  of  you;" 
but  they  are  not  worrying  you  any  now, 
and  you  go  about  picking  up  a  little 
stocking  here  and  a  little  skirt  there,  with 
notliing  but  tenderness  in  your  heart 
toward  them.  You  think  only  of  how 
precious  the  wearers  of  the  little  clothes 
are,  and  there  is  no  melody  on  earth  one 
half  so  sweet  to  you  as  the  music  of  the 
baby  voices  when  they  knelt  around  you 
a  little  while  ago,  saying:  "God  bless 
mamma  and  papa  and  keep  us  all  safely 
through  the  night."  You  will  hear  no 
sweeter  music  than  that  this  side  of  par- 
adise." 

You  reproach  yourself  for  your  lack  of 
tenderness  and  patience  as  you  look  at 
that  little  row  of  shoes,  and  sometimes  you 
fall  to  thinking  of  the  unutterable  sor- 
row that  would  fill  your  heart  to  breaking 
if  the  wearer  of  any  one  pair  of  the  little 
shoes  would  wear  them  no  more — if  you 
should  awaken  some  morning,  as  heart- 
broken fathers  and  mothers  have  some- 
times awakened,  and  find  that  the  wearer 


of  one  pair  of  the  little  shoes  had  gone 
from  you  in  the  night,  to  wear  the  gar- 
me:its  that  wax  not  old. 

Three  pairs  of  little  shoes!  There  are 
tears  in  your  eyes  as  you  look  at  them 
now,  and  perhaps  you  steal  softly  to  the 
bedside  of  the  little  sleepers,  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  sleeping  sweetly  and  safely 
and  to  touch  their  little  hands  or  their 
cool,  moist  brows  with  your  lips,  your 
heart  filled  with  tender  memories,  with 
hopes  and  feai-s,  with  unspoken  prayers. 
Three  pairs  of  little  shoes!  Three  little 
pilgrims  just  setting  out  on  the  voyage  of 
life,  their  frail  barks  as  yet  untouched  and 
unharmed  by  adverse  winds  and  waves. 
God  bring  them  all  to  port! — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


IS  SOLOMON'S  OPHIR  TO  BE  REOCCUPIED? 

The  expedition  dispatched  during  the 
summer  by  the  British  South  African 
Company,  and  which  by  this  time  must 
have  reached  Mashona  Land,  is  interest- 
ing, not  only  from  a  political  and  commer- 
cial, but  also  from  an  arehEeological  point 
of  view.  Mashona  Land,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  the  country  bordering  the 
southern  bank  of  the  upper  Zambesi, 
which,  by  the  recent  partition  treaty  with 
Portugal,  has  been  made  British  territory. 

It  is  known  that  this  region  is  well 
watered,  that  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  tract,  the  climate  is  tem- 
perate and  endurable  by  Europeans.  A 
hindrance  to  its  development  has  hitherto 
been  the  distance — 1,500  miles — by  the 
land  route  from  Cape  Town,  via  Kim- 
berley.  This  was  the  route  followed  by 
the  South  African  Company's  expedition; 
-but  the  quick  and  easy  way  of  reaching 
the  country  is  by  the  ascent  of  the  Zam- 
besi, and  this  will  of  course  be  taken,  now 
that  this  great  river  has  been  thrown  open 
to  navigation  by  the  treaty  with  Portugal. 

Although  as  yet  Mashona  Land  has  been 
very  imperfectly  explored,  gold  has  been 
discovered  in  considerable  quantities.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  verified  presence  of  gold 
which  has  caused  the  present  expedition. 
To  the  scholar's  eye,  however,  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  this  region  is  the 
large  number  of  very  ancient  stone  forts. 
Among  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
country  there  is  not  even  a  tradition  as  to 
the  builders  of  these  prehistoric  walls. 
They  are  made  of  uncemented  stones, 
carefully  hewn  and  laid  with  some  pre- 
tension to  architectural  effect. 

The  mason  work  of  these  structures  is 
so  entirely  unlike  that  of  any  native  tribe 
that  it  is  commonly  attributed  to  colonists 
from  Asia,  who  ascended  the  Zambesi 
many  centuries  before  the  Portuguese  ex- 
plorers. On  this  account,  arehjeo legists 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  Mashona 
Land  should  be  recognized  the  long-sought 
Ophir,  the  veritable  site  of  King  Solomon's 
mines.  It  is  believed  by  scholars  that  the 
Axiomites,  who  inhabited  the  south-west 
corner  of  Arabia,  and  who  colonized 
Abyssinia  long  before  the  Christian  era, 
had  trading-posts  dotted  all  over  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  and  were  equipped  with 
the  means  of  ascending  the  Zambesi  in 
quest  of  gold.  Moreover,  the  extant  ruins 
of  their  mason  work  in  Arabia  shows  that 
they  were  quite  competent  to  build  the 
stone  forts  now  encountered  in  Mashona 
Land. 

SYMPATHY  WITH  SUFFERING. 

Unless  there  be  some  sympathy  with 
suffering,  there  will  be  nothing  done  for 
its  relief,  and  the  ties  of  human  brother- 
hood will  be  quickly  sundered.  If  it  is  a 
blessing  that  we  are  unable  to  feel  the  full 
force  of  another's  sorrow,  it  is  no  less  a 
blessing  that  we  have  the  capacity  of  feel- 
ing a  part  of  it.  And  this  capacity  usually 
needs  development,  rather  than  restraint. 
For  a  few  who  may  grieve  unwarrantably 
for  their  fancied  insensibility,  there  are 
multitudes  who  are  sadly  deficient  in 
sympathy  and  never  grieve  at  all  about  it. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  all  social 
happiness,  all  mutual  benefactions  and  all 
true  benevolence,  are  founded  on  the 
presence  of  sympathy.  Were  it  not  for 
this  we  should  all  be  miserable  and  misery- 
giving  egoists. 

THEANGELUS  BELL-RINGER. 

When  traveling  in  the  forests  of  Guiana 
and  Paraguay,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  a  bird  whose  music  greatly  re- 
sembles that  of  an  Angelus  bell  when 
heard  from  a  distance.  The  Spanish  call 
this  singular  bird  the  bell-ringer,  though 
it  may  be  still  more  appropriately  desig- 


nated as  the  Angelus  bird,  for,  like  the 
Angelus  bell,  it  is  heard  three  times  a  day 
— morning,  noon  and  night.  Its  songs, 
which  defy  all  description,  succeed  one 
another  every  two  or  three  minutes,  so 
clear,  and  in  such  resonant  manner,  that 
the  listener,  if  a  stranger,  imagines  him- 
self to  be  near  a  chapel  or  convent.  But  it 
turns  out  that  the  forest  is  the  chapel  and 
the  bsU  a  bird. 

The  beauty  of  the  Angelus  bird  is  equal 
to  his  talent ;  he  is  as  large  as  a  jay  and  as 
white  as  snow,  besides  being  graceful  in 
form  and  swift  in  motion.  But  the  most 
curious  ornament  of  the  Angeltts  bird  is 
the  tuft  of  black,  arcl^d  feathers  on  its 
beautiful  head.  This  titft  is  of  conical 
shape  and  about  four  inches  in  length. 


UNANSWERED  PRAYERS. 

"Silver  and  gold  have  I  none;  but  such 
as  I  have  I  give  thee — rise  and  walk." 
This  was  'not  what  the  suffering  beggar 
asked,  but  a  gift  how  far  more  precious ! 
A  cure  in  the  stead  of  a  temporary  relief! 
It  is  even  so  the  God  of  pity  answera  our 
prayers.  When  the  hand  of  sorrow  is 
heavy  on  as,  when  some  great  evil  presses 
and  our  need  becomes  extreme,  we  cry  to 
him  for  help.  The  petition  for  relief  oil 
earth  is  perhaps  refused ;  that  which  we 
would  have  is  denied;  the  aifiietion  is 
continued,  and  the  pressure  must  be 
borne.  But  there  comes  in  the  midst  of  it  a 
far  richer  gift.  We  are  healed — our  hearts 
are  converted,  our  sins  forgiven — we  are 
weaned  from  earth  and  made  meet  for 
heaven.  Ah!  who  would  not  encounter 
such  refusals?  Who  would  be  so  sense- 
less as  to  doubt  if  they  are  gainers  by  their 
sufferings?  He  who  asked  alms  would 
surely  not  have  preferred  the  silver  and 
the  gold. 


French 
Dressing 


LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Awarded  higJust  honors  at 


Philadelphia  1876 

Berlin  1877 

Paris  1S78 


Jlelboume..,  IBS) 

Frankfort  1881 

Amsterdam  1883 


And  wherever  elsi  exhibited. 


If  you  have  a 
COLD  or  COUGH, 

acnte  or  leading  to 

CONSUMPTION, 

SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

OF  PUKE  COD  UTEK  Oil. 
AND  HYPOPHOSPHITBS 

OF  LIME  JJfO  SODA 

I  IS  sxTaFCJE!  cxnEtoa  aron.  it. 

I  This  preparation  contains  the  stimula- 
ting properties  ot  the  Bypophosphitcs 
and  fine  Xortvegian  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Used 
by  physicians  all  the  worlcl  over.    It  Is  oi 

I  palatable  as  milk.  Three  times  as  efBca- 
clous  as  plain  Cod  Liver  Oil.  A  perfect 
Emulsion,  better  than  all  others  made.  For 
all  lorms  oilTastiiig  IDiseases,  Bronchitis, 

coysmiPTioy, 

Scrofula,  and  as  a  Flesh  Producer 

there  Is  nothing  like  SCOTT'S  EMULSION. 

It  Is  sold  by  all  Druggists.  Let  no  one  by 
profuse  eiplanatlon  or  Impudent  entreati" 
Induce  you  to  accept  a  substitute. 


$2o";r':phiu.singer 

^  Automatic  Bobbin  Wiuder. 
15  Days'  Trial.  Warranted  .5 
years.  8elf-§ctting needle,  self- 
threading  sbiirtle.  Light-running 
and  noiseless.  Alt  attachments.  Send 
.THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
17  N.  10th  St,  rUila,  Pa,  circular. 
Mention  this  puper  wht  u  >  (ai  write. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Do  not  fail  to  mention  this  paper 
tchen  you  write  to  adverti»era. 


WMester's  Hfppliosplilte 

oi"  XjXbsie:  aj8"I3  soda. 

is  a  nourishing  Chemical  Food  for  the  Brain, 
Nervous  System  and  Blood.  A  Perfect  Tonic 
and  Invlgorator.  For  Weak  Lungs,  Coughs  and 
General  DebUlty,  it  is  an  imequaled  remedy. 
SOLD  BY  DRUCCiSTS. 

WINCHESTER  &  CO.  Chemists 

163  Wmiam  St.,  Y. 


BARGAINS 


BICYCLES 


IN 

NEW 

tasv  Pavments, 


Tvith  no  extra  charge.  BfrsPrice 


-'SO  Crescent  Safetv,  ballbear'gsSaO 
Mercurv  Diamond  Safety,  all  steel  "  $100 
Sprinefield  Roadster,  headers  imposs  "  5120 
'MAmer.  Champion,  highest  grade,  "  ?100 
Others  as  cheap. all  makes  new  or '?d  hd,  lowest  prices 
Cata  free.  Rouse,  Hazard  &  Co. ,  32  E  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


Ours 

r.o 

$7.5 

m 
seo 


BATH 
CABINET. 


refreshing 
Tarkbh  Bath 
at  home. 


RDLLiKG 
GH&IR. 


A  Prlceleso  ■ 
Boon  to  Ihose 
trho  are  aa-  I 
able  to  walk. 
Inscriptive  CircTUars 

of  botli  mailed  free.  

REW  HAVEN  CHAIB  CO.,  Xew  Haven,  Ct. 


SATS  SHE  CAYSOT  SEE  HOW 

 TOC  DO  IT  FOE  THE  SOSET. 

,^  I  Q  Bnys  a  SGo.OO  ImproTcd  Oxford  Sinfep 
1^  I Z  SewiEg  Machine  ;  perfect  worbog  reli- 
able, Snely  finiAed,  adapted  to  light  andheavy 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  the  1  atest  improved 
attachments  free»  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  £ 
Tears.  Bay  direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers 
and  agents  profiu  Send  for  FEIE  CATALOGrE, 
(So  fiFG.  C03IPAST,  DZP'T  1 0^  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SECBEToFDRESmWELL 

At  low  cost.  Have  your  clothes  made  to  order 
whereltis  well  and  stylishly  done.  ' 

PANTS  S3  TO  $10 
SU  TS$I2T0$35 

All   Wnni     WEtl,  TRIMMED, 
nLL  lYUUL,  PERFECT  FIT. 

Samples,  self-measnring  mles  and  tape  measure 
sent  FKEE,  upon  application. 

S.  W.  Cor.  4tli  &  Marjket  Sts.,  rJUla.,  Pa. 


100 TUNES 

To  Intr  odu  oe 

them,  one  in  every 
County  or  town  fur- 
nished reliable  per- 
sons (either  sex)  who 
w-ill  promise  to  sliow 
it  EXCELSIOR  MUSIC 
BOX  CO.  O.  Box 
ai86,  2V.  T,  City. 


Barnes'  Foot  Power  Machinery. 

Workers  of  Wood  or  Metal, 

without  steam  power,  using- ontflcs  of  these 
Machines,  can  bid  lower,  and  save 
more  money  from  their  jobs,  than' 
by  any  other  means  for  doing  their 
work.   Also  for  ' 

IndQstrial  Schools  or  Home  Training, 
With  them  bovs  can  acquire  jour- 
neymen's trades  before  they  "po 
forthemselves."    Price-List  Free. 

JOUN  BARNES  CO^ 

^0*  910    Baby  St,,  Boetford,  HU 


="^oBUILD 

BCOTSES.    xzw  wori 

iu3t  pcbii^hed.  CoDtaica  FOETT 
PLAN'S  of  Houses.  CEiurclicS  and 
Eima  »ilh  COMPLETE  BPECIFl. 
Cations.  AUnewdesignaof&rtij- 
tic&udecoaosiic&l homes  for  conatr^ 
Tilb^eandcitj.  ^iththisl>ookjou 
can  build  wkhoatthe  strrices  of  aa 
ajcbitectandthua  SAVE  HAXV 
DOLlaRS.  SsDt  postpaid  anv 
where  for  OXLY  1h  CE>"T3. 
LAIRD&  LEE,  PnbUslienv 
26S  Wabash  ATc.jClilcasOsm 


gENERAL 


AGENT 

WANTED 

AOEXTS  ire  making 
FROM  $75to$150 
PER  MONTH. 

FARMERS  MAKE 
$200  TO  S500 

DURING  THE  WINTER 

I.ADIES  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer. 
Retail  price  only  85.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an 
asency  82.  Also  the  Celebrated  KirvSTOXE 
WBfX<iEKS  at  manufacturers'  lowest  prices. 
M'e  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  Send  your 
address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 

LOVELL  WASHER  Co. 101  Huron  StERIE.PA. 


BEATS  THE  A  RECORD! 


this  Famous 


flHEAD  OF 
tHeWORLD 


SIDJ  WISD. 

.^^^    ¥irraiited 

'  — fci*//;^     _  _ 


Read  nhat  the  oldest  condactor  says  on  (be  fast  limited  trala 
tielwceo  New  Vork  and  Cblca^o,  which  rons  on  the  closest  time 
In  the  world.  lie  savs  that  **IX  0\E  YEAR  THIS  WATCH 
Varied  OXLT  two  seconds,*'  the  elosesl  time  on  record. 
This  watch  has  neter  bi^en  sold  for  less  than  874.00;  we 
will  now  sell  It  for  d^"!  O  Q  CZ.  f"?'"***^'***''' 
wind,  rull  jeweled,  \^  I  \3  ■  x7  ^3  doDble-Iempcred  hair- 
spring, which  cannot  hreab ;  tfaejewt-N  are  solid  dIamond,mlf7 
stones,  which  will  ne>er  more  out  of  place.  Send  oO  eli>.  an  a 
gaarajotpe,  and  we  will  ship  watch  C.  O.  D.  for  $13.43, 

THE  CHICAGO  WATCH  CO.,  142  learboni  St.,  CliiMeo, 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


May  1,  1831. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


DYING  IN  THE  SHELLS. 

When  chicks  die  in  the  shells  there  is  a 
loss  of  both  eggs  and  chicks.  When  eggs 
from  immature  pullets  are  used,  or  eggs 
from  inbred  stock,  or  from  stock  in  wliich 
the  male  or  the  hens  are  lacking  in  some 
essential,  there  will  be  loss  of  chicks  dur- 
ing incubatio~n.  One  of  the  mistakes 
usually  made  is  iu  supposing  that  eggs 
must  have  moisture;  that  is,  the  eggs 
must  be  in  the  presence  of  damp  earth,  or 
resting  on  it.  The  eggs  under  hens  are 
therefore  sprinkled,  while  pans  of  water 
are  kept  iu  incubators  to  supply  moist- 
ure. Recent  exijeriments  show  that  dur- 
ing incubation  the  moisture  (water)  in  the 
egg  is  rapidly  given  off,  and  near  the  end  of 
a  hatch  tests  show  a  very  large  air  space  at 
the  large  end  of  the  egg.  The  chick  does 
not  fill  this  space,  but  seems  packed  in 
the  egg  lower  down.  When  too  much 
moisture  is  given  the  chick  grows  more 
than  it  should,  and  becomes  too  large  to 
remain  i-n  the  egg  and^not  sufficiently 
developed  to  come  out.  The  conclusion  is 
that  no  moisture  is  necessary  for  incuba- 
tion unless  in  extremely  dry  locations, 
and  then  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  sup- 
plying moisture  as  to  prevent  too  much 
evaporation  from  the  egg. 

Chicks  will  die  in  the  shells,  howevei', 
despite  all  that  can  be  done,  as  there  are 
so  many  conditions  regulating  incubation 
which  cannot  be  all  complied  with.  A 
chick  may  inherit  weakness  from  its  par- 
ents, or  the  eggs  used  may  not  be  of  nor- 
mal size,  or  perfect  in  every  respect.  If  a 
dozen  hens  are  sitting  at  one  time  it  will 
be  found  that  all  are  not  equally  success- 
ful in  hatching.  ,  Some  will  hatch  every 
egg  while  others  will  bring  otf  but  few 
chicks.  Even  the  temperatures  of  the; 
bodies  of  the  hens  vary.  An  egg  is  a  won- 
derful thing,  and  no  one  can  predict  in 
advance  what  it  will  bring  forth. 


EGGS  IN  SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 

The  spring  is  the  natural  period  when 
hens  will  laj'',  if  they  ever  will  do  so,  and 
those  that  do  not  now  lay  are  not  in 
proper  condition,  being  perhaps,  as  is 
usual  in  a  majority  of  cases,  overfed  and 
fat,  which  is  more  detrimental  to  egg  pro- 
duction than  any  other  cause.  The  eggs 
should  cost  less  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
as  less  food  is  required  to  keep  a  hen  in 
the  warm  season.  Turn  the  hens  out  to 
forage,  and  make  them  hunt  and  search 
for  food.  Give  no  food  excej)t  at  night, 
when  a  quart  of  corn  to  twenty  hens 
should  be  sufficient.  A  lot  of  active  and 
industrious  hens  should  be  able  to  find 
all  that  they  require  during  the  warm 
season.  Not  only  will  insects  provide  a 
portion  of  the  food,  but  all  classes  of 
poultry  will  eat  gi-ass  and  other  green 
foods,  and  need  not  be  hungry  at  all.  It 
is  when  the  hens  are  given  liberty  and 
made  to  work  for  themselves  that  they 
thrive  best  and  lay  the  largest  number  of 
eggs. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Many  readers  write  us  for  the  address  of 
commission  merchants,  and  asking  where 
to  sell.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  who  are  and  who  are  not  re- 
liable merchants,  nor  have  we  any  lists  or 
directories  of  merchants.  Enterprising- 
merchants  make  themselves  known  by 
advertising,  aa  must  all  who  expect  to  do 
business.  Our  mission  is  to  teach  the 
readers  how  to  produce  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  poultry  and  eggs  at  the  lowest 
cost.  The  matter  of  selling  the  produce  is 
something  each  individual  must  solve  for 
himself,  as  it  is  outside  of  our  province. 

CORN  MEAL  FOR  CHICKS. 

Corn-meal  dough  is  not  sufficient  food 
for  chicks,  but  when  each  mess  of  the 
corn  meal  is  mixed  with  fresh  milk,  in- 
stead of  water,  the  value  of  the  mess  is 
increased.  Chicks  should,  however,  have 
a  variety  of  food,  and  will  eat  any  kind  of 
seeds  or  small  grain,  especially  broken 
wheat.  Milk  is  excellent,  but  tlie  chicks 
are  liable  to  get  wet  with  it,  or  the  milk 
may  become  too  sour  and  breed  disease. 
If  mixed  v/ith  corn  meal,  and  the  mess 
eaten  up  clean,  the  chicks  will  relish  it 
and  thrive  on  the  mixture. 


CHEAP  DISINFECTANTS. 

To  thoroughly  disinfect  the  yards  oc- 
casionally would  prevent  many  diseases. 
Such  work  need  not  be  expensive.  It  is 
best  done  with  a  sprayer,  or  force  pump 
for  that  purpose,  as  a  line  spray  over  the 
poultry-house  and  over  the  ground  will 
reach  every  spot.  But  even  a  watering 
pot.  will  answer  in  an  emergency.  Use 
any  kind  of  disinfectant,  such  as  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  or  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime.  A  cheap  mixture  is  made  by 
dissolving  a  pound  of  copperas  in  two  gal- 
lons of  boiling  water,  and  sprinkling  it 
whenever  required. 

GOLDEN  WYAND0TTE8. 

The  Golden  Wj'andotte  is  similar  to 
the  Silver  (or  well  known)  Wyandottes, 
except  that  where  white  exists  in  the  sil- 
ver varietj'^  it  should  be  yellow,  or  golden, 
in  the  golden  variety.  All  Wyandottes 
should  have  rose  combs,  which  should 
curve  back  so  as  to  follow  the  shape  of  the 
skull,  also  yellow  skin  and  yellow  legs 
that  are  clean  of  feathers.  Wyandottes 
are  compact  birds,  about  a  pound  smaller 
than  Plymouth  Kocks,  and  are  excellent 
market  fowls,  as  well  as  good  layers  and 
sitters. 

A  CONVENIENT  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

A  house  constructed  so  that  the  roosts 
can  be  cleaned  .without  going  inside,  is 
sent  us  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Wheeler,  California. 
The  illustration  presents  an  end  view 
only.  A  A  are  the  roosts,  and  B  B  the  in- 
gress holes.  It  can  be  made  of  any  length 
or  size  desired.  The  dotted  lines,  E  E 
show  that  the  portion  under  the  roosts 
may  be  enclosed  as  a  shed;  or  posts  (for 
suoport)  attached  if  necessary.    The  nests 


the  flesh,  is  not  known,  but  they  may 
come  from  substances  oaten  or  from  con- 
tact with  afflicted  fowls,  as  the  droppings 
may  be  a  source.  The  best  remedy  is  a 
toaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  a 
quart  of  corn  meal,  made  into  dough  and 
fed  once  a  day  to  twenty  fowls. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Record  of  Eighty  Hens.— For  one  year, 
commencing  November  1st,  lSt>y,  witli  eighty 
hens,  I  received  1,005  dozen  eggs,  the  total 
amount  received  being  S19S.31,  and  the  cost  of 
feed  $53.16,  leaving  a  profit  of  8111.85,  or  about 
S1.81  per  heu.  Tlio  bens  are  Wblte  Legborus, 
and  tbo  receipts  Include  eggs  used  In  family 
and  for  batcblug.  E.  S.  N. 

De  liui/tci;  N.  Y. 


A  Poultry-House.— I  notice  In  your  paper 
many  inquiries  regarding  poultry-bouses  for 
100  hens,  or  for  a  farm.  I  have  one  I  will  give 
you.  It  should  be  11  feet  square,  or  11  feet 
wide  and  as  long  as  you  want  it.  It  is  0  feet 
high,  then  from  each  side  2%  feet.  Commence 
and  board  up  2]/^  feet,  then  put  up  perches 
for  the  clxickens  to  roost  on.  Boards  under 
the  roost  keep  the  dirtoffof  the  nests.  Under 
this  is  the  place  for  the  nests  and  young 
chickens.  There  are  three  doors  in  front,  one 
window  in  the  rear,  and  little  doors  in  the 
partition.  J.  Q.  A. 

Linn,  Kan. 


Cholera.— When  my  fowls  have  cholera  I 
use  white  oak  bark.  I  take  a  lot  of  bark,  put 
it  iu  a  pot  of  water  and  boil  it  down  until  it  Is 
a  strong  solution.  I  then  use  a  little  In  the 
drinking  water,  and  And  it  a  most  excellent 
preventive  and  equal  to  any  other  cure. 

Littleton,  Iowa.  Mrs.  M.  S. 


are  arranged  at  the  rear,  or  in  front  of  the 
roosts,  inside,  the  nest  being  covered,  the 
hens  entering  the  nests  from  the  ends, 
thus  using  the  tops  of  the  nests  as  steps 
to  reach  the  roosts,  which  slant,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

RULES  FOR  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

Keep  them  dry,  as  dampness  is  fatal  to 
them.  Look  for  lice  every  daj''.  One 
large  louse  on  the  head  of  a  young  turkey 
will  kill  it.  Feed  on  stale  bread  dipped 
in  milk,  curds,  finely-chopped  boiled 
egg,  chopped  onions,  and  place  a  little 
wheat  and  cracked  corn  where  they  can 
pick  it,  as  well  as  some  fine  gravel.  Feed 
every  two  hours  at  first,  but  do  not  feed 
enough  to  waste.  Give  clean  water,  but 
be  careful  that  it  is  so  given  that  the  tur- 
keys will  not  get  wet  in  any  way.  Keep 
the  coops  very  clean. 


FEEDING  ANIMAL  MEAL. 

What  is  knoAvn  as  animal  meal  is  pre- 
pared from  meat  taken  from  the  slaughter 
houses,  dried  and  ground.  It  is  excellent 
for  all  kinds  of  poultry,  and  especially  for 
laying  ducks.  Avoid  feeding  it  too  liber- 
ally. A  half  pound,  once  a  day,  for  a 
dozen  hens,  is  ample,  where  the  hens  have 
access  to  green  food.  Much  of  the  animal 
meal  sold  contains  steamed  bone,  and  is 
therefore  an  excellent  food  for  providing 
lime  for  the  shells.  It  is  sold  for  about 
three  cents  per  pound. 


TREES  IN  THE  YARDS. 

It  will  be  an  advantage  to  set  out  a  few 
trees  in  the  poultry-yard,  and  as  this  is 
the  season  when  it  may  be  done,  we  sug- 
gest peach  or  plum  trees  for  the  purpose,  as 
they  grow  rapidlj',  soon  provide  shade  for 
the  fowls  and  come  into  bearing  soon, 
and  really  take  up  no  space  in  the  yards. 

WORMS  IN  POULTRY. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  are  afiected  with 
worms,  not  only  in  the  Intestines,  but 
sometimes  in  the  flesh.  How  the  worms 
originate,  or  how  they  find  lodgment  in 


A  Beginner's  Accotjnt.- As  we  are  new 
beginners  we  send  you  our  account  of  oper- 
ations. We  started  with  seventeen  hens,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  having  used  quite 
a  number  ourselves,  we  realized  S35  cash  and 
now  have  thirty-four  hens.  Mrs.  H.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

I,amenes8  of  Cliielts.— Mrs.  F.  P.  JI., 
Spokane  Bridge,  AVash.  "My  cliicks  are  lame, 
and  grow  worse,  but  have  good  appetites." 

Reply:— It  Is  due  to  rapid 
growth  perhaps,  as  well  as  damp- 
ness. 

Flaxseed.— Mrs.  H.  J.,  Jeivsey 
City,  N.  J.  "Is  flaxseed  suitable 
as  food  for  poultry?" 

Reply  : — It  is  too  expensive  as 
regular  food.  It  is  beueflcial  if 
given  occasionally,  as  a  change. 

Too  Fat.— D.  M.,  Claude,  W.  Va. 
"My  liens  are  fat  but  do  not  lay. 
Are  guineas  profitable  ?" 
Reply  :— Fat  hens  seldom  do  lay 
_^  regular! J^   Guineas  have  but  little 

sale  in  market. 

Cooked  Food.— G.  R.,  North  Washington, 
Iowa.  "Is  cooked  or  steamed  food  the  best  for 
fowls?" 

Reply  :— It  is  more  digestible  but  not  neces- 
saiw,  though  excellent. 

Dticks  Too  Fat.— W.  L.  W.,  Stephens  City, 
Va.  "Why  do  my  ducks  not  lay?  They  are 
very  fat,  but  do  not  lay." 

Reply:— They  do  not  lay  owing  to  being  in 
a  fat  condition. 

Iteg'borii  and  JLangsban.— J.  H.  S.,  Law- 
rence, Kan.  "Is  a  cross  of  Brown  Leghorn 
and  Langshan  a  good  one  ?" 

Reply  :— Yes.  Use  a  Leghorn  male  and  Black 
Langshan  female. 

Bleat  in  Incubator.— G.  A.  W.,  Burling- 
ton, Iowa.  "How  high  can  the  heat  in  an  In- 
cubator rise  without  destroying  the  eggs  ?" 

Reply  :— As  high  as  112°,  for  a  short  time 
only,  will  not  be  necessarily  fatal. 

Fowls  I>.vingr.— Mrs.  M.  S.,  Littleton,  Iowa. 
"Please  state  why  my  fowls  die.  Though  fat, 
are  not  apparently  sick." 

Reply:— Difficulty  is  probably  due  to  fowls 
being  overfed,  causing  indigestion  and  livei* 
disease.  In  a  fat  condition  fowls  often  die 
suddenly. 

Crosses.— M.  E.  .9.,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio. 
"Will  a  cross  of  Leghorn  and  Brahma  be  a 
good  one  ?  If  so,  which  breed  should  the  male 
be?" 

Reply  :— The  cross  Is  one  of  the  best.  Use 
the  Leghorn  male. 

TnrUeys  and  Dnchs.— F.  K.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  "(1)  Which  is  the  better,  the  White 
Holland  or  Bronze  Turkey?  (2)  Also  the 
Rouen  or  Pekiu  duck?  (3)  When  is  the  best 
time  to  set  turkey  and  duck  eggs  ?" 

Reply:— (1)  The  Bronze.  (2)  The  Pekin. 
(3)  April. 

Incubator  Ijamps.— D.  H.  L.,  Belleville, 
Ohio.  "Why  do  the  lamps  sometimes  go  out 
suddenly,  when  turned  down  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature in  the  Incubator  at  103°  ?" 

Reply  :— Lamps  are  not  secure  unless  the 
wicks  are  kept  clean,  the  oil  chamber  full 
and  plenty  of  air  allowed  to  reach  the  point  of 
combustion. 

Muscovy  Dncfclings.— S.  J.  H.,  Hiawatha, 
Kan.  "We  set  some  Muscovy  duck  eggs  iu  an 
incubator,  but  the  ducklings  died  in  the  shell. 
They  did  not  hatch  In  three  weeks." 

Reply  :— Muscovy  duck  eggs  require  over 
four  weeks  for  incubation,  or  the  same  as  for 
goose  eggs.  You  probably  use  too  much 
moisture  in  the  incubator.  They  need  very 
little  moisture  before  the  twenty-fifth  day. 


WHY  THE  HORSE  DIED. 

If  you  had  read  the  "Treatise  on  the  Horse," 
you  could  have  saved  his  lite.  Ignorance  has 
cost  you  the  price  of  the  horse.  Buy  the  book 
and  know  how.  Sent  for  10  cents.  Stamps  or 
silver.   Pioneer  Buggy  Company,  Columbus,0. 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 

A.CT  LIKE  T>rA.Gi-IG 

ON  A  WEAK  STOMACH. 
25  Cents  a  Box. 

OF   ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


"Getthe/est 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


PORTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS  CO., 

Now  located  at  NASHUA,  N.  H. 

^BPfTATI'tt'I!  Factory  and  Family  Churns  and 
Hi  ilWUWl ItiHi  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  Milk  Testers,  ThermometerB, 
&c.,  iec,  &c.  We  make  or  furnish  everything 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy. 

TT  15  rnWPPflPn  goods  combine  mora 

U  lU  MmwUkU  desirable  qualities  than  any 
other  make  or  kind.  Don't  be  fooled  by  represen- 
tations to  the  contrary.  Stick  to  a  sure  thing. 

Send  to  our  new  address  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Inquire  for  anything  you  need.  We  can  furnish  it. 
GET  THE  BEST. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

Silver  laced  Wyantlottes,  n  Sl.Od.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    CULLY  i  CO.,  Willshire,  O. 


EGGS 


EGGS 


WHAT!  A  20-page  poultry  book,  one  full 
page  colored  plate,  for  a  2c  stamp.  YES. 
'G.  M.  T.Johnson, Box  27,Binghaniton,N.Y. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  from  30  varieties 
of  choice  stock.  Send  stamp  for  21  page 
catalogue.  J.  S.  SHOEMAKEK,  Dakota,  111. 


P 


t%TXT  Tm?'V  PROFIT. 

%J  %J         JL  Xll  i  We  will  6cnd  for  2d  cts., 
or  I.';  cts.  if  you  mention  this  paper,  FAKM- 
■        POULTlfeY,  a  20  page  magazine,  six  months. 
™       Sample  copy  free.  I.  S.  JoiiNSON  &:  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

EGGS FOWLS 

rflD  A  I  r  From  50  Varieties.  Lnrs- 
run  OHIrC cHt Itunec tn tbe West. 

My  fowls  won  over  800  first  and  2nd  prizes 
at  7  State  show^Iast  fall,  For  full  descrip- 
tion send  three  one-cent  stamps  and  g-et  the 
ifinest  illus'd  catalogue  out,  8xii,  32  pag:es, 
CHAS  GAMMERDINGER,  COLUMBUS.  0. 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR 

^^C^^SimpIe*  perfect  and  Self-Re*rulat- 
Wf^^B^^I  ing.    Hundreds  in  sncccssful  operation. 
Tnr^^f^O  iiaranteed  to  hatcha  larger  percental 
ly       •  y  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
fi  "hatcher.   Send  6c.  for  BIub.  Catalogue. 

Circulars  free,   CEO.H.STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL^ 
Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

aMERICAN  STANDARD  POULTRY  BOOK  I 

$10.00 

FOR 

25  Cts. 


A  largre  profusely 
illustrated  Book  of 
128  pages,  contain- 
ing more  than  Ten 
Dollars  worth  of 
valuable  informa- 
tion to  poultry 
raisers, ivill  be  sent 
by  return  mail, 
post-paid,  for  only 
the  Household 


BEES 


FREE 


25C-,   including  _ 
Pilot  6  months  on  trial,  a  large  8  page, 
40  column  illustrated  household  paper: 
one  of  the  best  in  America.  We  make  this  great  offer  to 
introduce  our  paper  into  new  homes.  Address, 

Pilot  Publishing  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mention  this  paper, 

DCCVCEDCDC  ATTENTION  !-It  you  are  in 
DEC  l\CCr LnO  want  of  Bees  or  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Supplies  send  to  the  largest  factory  in  the  east. 
Goods  at  lowest  prices.  Send  fur  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue.  OLIVER  HOOVER  &  CO.,  Riverside,  Pa. 

There  is  money  in  them  if 
rishtly  handled.  Write 

  war.  w,  CARY,  

COliRAIN,  M ASS.j  and  see  what  he  will  send  you 
free.   Mention  Farm  and  Fibeside  when  writing. 

\mm  gL  MVEn  6.000  horse  owner?  tc  send  for  a  oollection 
W  §\  I V   I   CU  of  TWENTY  VALUABLE  RliCEn>TS-»armnt- 

•  •  •  ■  •  li r>  •  •  ■  a ■  iTa,  ed.    Addieia  P.  0.  Iloz  S3,  MAWILLE,  SUCH. 

CARMER.  Home-made  POT/IIfl  PLANTER,  marks,  furrows, 

•  cuts. drops, covers  two  rows  at  a  time.  Team. man  and 
boy  will  plant  3  acres  a  day. Directions  how  to  make, 50c. 
This  is  no  fake. O.F.Bartholomew, Tioga, Tioga  Co., Pa. 

"'^'^^MAX  I IVIUS 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  POWDER. 

FOR  HORSES— It  Iim  no 
equal  for  DISTEMPER. 
Bcavcs,  Loaa  of  Appetite, 
Counlis.  Fevers,  Knk  Eyo, 
WORMS,  Ro'iqb-aesB  of 
Hfiir,  etc.  FOR  CArrLE 
It  increasea  tlie  Qtiniitity 
ana  QUAI.ITY  of  MILK. 
FOR  CHICKENS— It  has  no  equal.  It  makes  thorn  lay.  For  sale  l>y  nil  dealers. 
Sample  packaee  aent  prepniil  on  receipt  of  price.  26  cents.    Send  for  prvmphlot. 

Address  c.  W.  Nick,  Apothecary^  Erie,Pa. 

mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eje-Water 


THE  AKCHOR 

FENCE  POST 

CHEAPEST, 

STRONGEST, 

HANDIEST 

AND  MOST  DURABLE  FENCE  POST 

BOTH  rOE 

ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

FARM  PURPOSES 

Suitable  for  any  Metal 
fencing. 

For  Prices  and  Es- 
timates on  Fenclner 
Send  to 


Anchor  Post  Co., 

59  WEST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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e®=IlEAD  THIS  KOTICE.-®a 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  unswored  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desirins  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
niatioK  upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
iiost-otHce  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  w-luch  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Beet  iSiigar  Journal.— A.  P.  M.,  Auburn, 
111.  The  Sugar  Beet,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  con- 
tains the  information  you  desire  about  the 
culture  of  sugar  beets. 

teaf  Monld  for  Melons.— ,1.  B.,  Hillsboro, 
111.,  asks  if  leaf  mould  and  woods  earth  are 
good  for  melons,  to  be  put  in  the  hills.  It  is, 
especially  on  very  sandy  soil.  On  clay  I  would 
use  as  much  sand  as  possible  with  it. 

Cotton-Seecl  Sleal.— F.  S.  H.,  .\tlanta,  Ga., 
in  answer  to  a  query  about  cotton-seed  meal, 
says  that  it  is  worth,  at  the  oil-mills  near  At- 
lanta, free  on  board  cars,-S19  per  ton.  There  is 
some  difference  in  quality,  and  some  can  be 
bought  cheaper. 

Soapsnds  as  a  Tertilizer.- J.  M.,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  writes :  "In  regard  to  soapsuds 
from  a  woolen-mill,  I  have  seen  good  results 
where  the  suds  were  conveyed  by  gutters  over 
the  surface  in  the  fall  and  early  spring.  The 
corn  grew  very  rank.  The  land  was  plowed 
quite  deep." 

Snullowers.— W".  "R.  C,  Hope  Valley,  writes: 
"Please  inform  me  if  the  sunflower,  when 
planted  in  large  quantities,  is  injurious  to  the 
soil  in  which  it  grows?  Such  is  the  opinion 
which  I  have  heard  expressed  regarding  it." 

Reply:— It  is  not  specially  injurious  that  we 
know  of.  A  lieavy  yield  of  any  crop  is  ex- 
haustive of  soil  fertility. 

Dry  Bones  as  Fertilizer.— P.  G.,  Sr.,  Har- 
rison City,  Pa.,  wiites :  "I  have  a  large  amount 
of  dry  bones  on  hand.  "Would  it  be  wise  to 
burn  them,  powder  them  and  use  for  plants?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Burning  is  probably  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  way  of  reducing  old 
bones  to  powder,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the 
gradual  use  of  plants.  Other  methods  are 
usually  inconvenient  and  tedious. 

Value  of  Compost.— J.  T>.  W.,  Kappa,  N.  C, 
"writes:  "What  is  the  value  of  a  compost  made 
from  forest  leaves  and  rotten  straw,  with  some 
lime  ?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— I  do  not  think  the  lime 
would  add  anything  to  the  value  of  the  com- 
post, and  if  I  wanted  to  use  lime  on  the  land,  I 
would  apply  it  separa'tely.  The  compost  will 
not  materially  differ  in  composition  and  value 
from  ordinary  barn-yard  compost. 

Kidney  Beans.— L.  C.  P.,  Stony  Man,  Va., 
writes:  "Can  white  kidney  beans  be  raised 
profitably  in  this  part  (Page  county)  of  Vir- 
ginia?" 

Reply  BY  Joseph  :— Yes,  but  the  outcome  is 
always  more  uncertain  than  if  you  plant  the 
ordinary  white  field  beans,  like  White  Mar- 
rowfat, Navy  or  Burlingame  Mediums.  Suc- 
cess depends  on  the  cultivator,  just  as  it  does 
with  all  other  crops. 

Frogs  Coming  Down  in  Rain.— J.  R.  G., 
BowensvlUe,  Tenn.,  wants  us  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  fish  and  frogs  falling  during  a 
storm.  The  explanation  is  simply  that  the 
story  isn't  true.  During  a  dry  time  some  of 
the  creeping  and  hopping  things,  like  frogs 
and  lizards,  hide  away  In  the  ground,  or  else- 
where in  moist  spots,  and  suddenly  appear  in 
large  numbers  at  the  first  fall  of  rain.  This 
has  given  cause  to  the  fable  of  the  "frog  rain." 

Transferrins  Bees— Purifying  Water. 

L.  E.  T.,  South  Forecastle,  Ohio,  writes:  "Can 
bees  be  transferred  out  of  a  gum  into  a  box 

hive,  aud  how?  How  can  water  in  a  well  be 

purified  from  small,  w-hite  insects,  -about  the 
size  of  a  pin  head?" 

Reply  :— Any  good  book  on  bee  culture  will 
give  you  good  methods  of  transferring  bees 
from  box  hives,  which  can  be  safely  and  profit- 
ably done.  Your  question  indicates  that  you 
need  such  a  book.   You  can  get  one  from  this 

office  or  from  A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio.  The 

insects,  or  more  probably  worms  in  your  well, 
can  be  destroyed  by  putting  in  some  fresh 
lime.  After  it  is  slacked  and  the  water  stirred 
up  thoroughly,  pump  the  water  all  out.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  pump  the  water  all  out 
two  or  three  times  before  the  well  will  be  fit  to 
use  from. 

Irisb  and  Sweet  Potatoes.— T.  B.,  Tenn., 

asks  :  "What  is  the  best  way  of  raising  sweet 
potatoes  on  thin  land?  Shoitld  the  manure 
for  Irish  potatoes  be  put  above  or  below  the 
seed  ?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Sweet  potatoes  can  be 
grown  on  thin  soil  by  putting  plenty  of  good 
compost  Into  each  hill  or  row,  and  setting 
good  plants  over  it,  or  by  mixing  a  high-grade, 
complete  manure  liberally  with  the  soil  in 
each  hill.  Whether  fertilizer  sltould  be  put 
above  or  below  the  seed  pieces  in  growing 
Irish  potatoes  is  yet  an  open  question.  The 
indications  are  that  the  best  results,  on  an 
average,  are  obtained  by  covering  the  seed 
pieces  lightly  with  soil,  and  then  strew  the 
fertilizer,  compost  or  whatever  it  is,  on  top. 

Bone  Meal  and  Ashes.— X.  G.  S.,  McMiun- 
ville,  Tenn.,  writes:  "I  have  a  quantity  of 
hen  manure  which  I  wish  to  combine  with 
equal  parts  of  bone  meal,  landplaster  and 
leached  ashes,  not  to  be  mixed  until  used. 
How  much  of  each  should  be  used  for  a  corn 
fertilizer,  to  be  applied  in  the  hill?" 

Reply  BY  Joseph:— Hen  manure  is  a  good 
fertilizer  for  corn  or  any  other  crop,  and  com- 
plete in  itself.  Use  it  as  freely  as  possible. 
Landplaster  in  this  connection  does  not  usual- 
ly amount  to  much,  and  at  any  rate  need  not 
be  applied,  except  in  a  small  quantity,  to  the 
hen  manure  as  it  accumulates  under  the 
perches.  In  most  cases  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  ashes  will  be  found  better.  Try  one  hun- 
dred pounds  bone,  two  hundred  pounds  ashes, 
and  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds 
of  hen  manure.  Scatter  well  around  the  hills 
and  as  liberally  as  possible. 

Garden  «lueries.— W.  W.,  Hotchkissville, 
Conn.,  asks  these  questions:  "What  will  kill 
plant  lice  on  cabbages?  Whatis  the  best  fer- 
tilizer for  tomatoes  ?  Wiiat  will  prevent  to- 
matoes from  cracking  and  decaying  on  the 
vines?  What  will  prevent  cucumber  leaf 
blight?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Spray  the  cabbages  with 
kerosene  emulsion  or  kerosene  extract  of  in- 
sect powder  (buhach),  or  strong  tobacco  tea. 
A  good  barn-yard  compost  will  do  very  well  for 
tomatoes;  so  also  will  a  high-grade,  complete 
fertilizer  of  unleached  wood  ashes  and  bone- 
dust.  Try  to  prevent  the  tomato  blight  and 
rot  and  the  cucumber  leaf  blight  by  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Good  knapsack 
sprayers  are  now  advertised  b.v  several  parties. 
The  Bordeaux  mixture,  ready  for  dissolving 
■with  water,  is  put  up  b.v  W.  S.  Powell  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.  This  is  a  very  couveuient  way 
to  get  it. 


Fertilizer  Queries.— G.  E.  W.,  Port  Car- 
bon, Pa.,  asks:  "Whatis  the  value  of  yellow 
pine  wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  for  potatoes? 
Will  water  extract  any  of  their  fertilizing 
powers?  How  should  they  be  applied?  Which 
of  the  ingredients  in  our  concentrated  ferti- 
lizers promotes  the  growth  of  roots,  which  of 
the  stalk  and  which  of  the  fruit?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :-Fresh,  yellow  pine  ashes 
are  probably  worth  Slu  to  S12  per  ton,  as  com- 
pared with  other  commercial  fertilizers.  If 
leached,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  worth  more 
than  S3  or  S4  per  ton.  Plants  need  all  three  of 
the  chief  plant  foods  contained  in  manures. 
Nitrogen,  however,  promotes  luxuriant,  suc- 
culent growth,  while  the  mineral  elements- 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid— tend  to  make  a 
firmer  growth  of  wood  aud  root.  Phosphoric 
acid  also  hastens  maturitj'. 

Hen  Manure.— G.  W.  P.,  Akin,  N.  Y.,  asks : 
"Is  it  a  good  plan  to  put  hen  manure,  which 
is  intended  to  be  dropped  in  the  corn  hills,  in  a 
pile  to  heat  a  couple  of  weeks  before  using, 
stirring  it  every  few  days?  Will  it  not  lose 
some  of  its  ammonia  in  this  way  ?  We  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  treating  ours  in  this  way, 
and  just  before  using  we  mix  plaster  with  it 
to  dry  it. 

Reply:— By  your  plan  much  of  the  ammo- 
nia, the  most  valuable  part  of  hen  manure,  is 
lost.  Collect  the  droppings  and  mix  plaster 
with  them  as  fast  as  gathered.  Tiie  plaster 
will  fix  and  save  the  ammonia.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  put  it  in  piles  and  let  it  ferment. 
If  intended  for  putting  in  the  hills,  collect  it, 
mix  plaster  with  it,  drj'  it  and  save  it  in  bar- 
rels or  boxes.  Before  apply i  ng  it  can  be  spread 
on  a  floor,  the  lumps  chopped  up  fine  with  a 
hoe  and  the  coarser  parts  sifted  out,  if  you 
want  it  to  be  in  as  good  shape  as  commercial 
fertilizers. 

Kerosene  on  Seed  Corn.— "W.    H.  S., 

Augusta,  Hi.,  writes :  "I  have  read  about  an 
old  farmer  who,  in  planting  his  corn,  every 
time  he  filled  the  planter  boxes,  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  kerosene  on  the  corn  and  stirred 
it  so  every  grain  got  some  of  the  oil.  While 
his  neighbors  had  to  replant  their  corn,  his 
came  up  all  right  and  was  not  touched  by 
bugs,  moles  or  insects.  Now,  do  you  think 
that  would  work  all  right?  If  so,  "wouldn't 
you  put  more  oil  than  that  on  the  corn,  or 
would  it  injure  it?" 

Reply:— That  seems  to  be  claiming  en- 
tirely too  much  for  the  small  amount  of  ker- 
osene each  grain  receives.  Few  enemies 
attack  the  grain  alone  when  in  the  ground. 
We  do  not  see  how  cutworms,  for  instance, 
would  be  prevented  from  working  on  the 
young,  growing  corn.  The  amount  of  kerosene 
to  each  grain  is  certainly  not  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  growing  plants,  however  well  it  may 
repel  enemies  from  the  corn  itself.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  safe  to  use  very  much  kerosene  on 
seed  corn.  A  word  from  those  who  have  tried 
this  plan  is  desirable. 

Harvesting:  Orchard  Grass.— B.  F.  M., 

Goshen,  Ky.,  writes :  "In  your  issue  of  April 
1st  is  a  request  by  A.  C.  W.,  Hugo,  111.,  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  saving  of  orchard 
grass  seed.  In  this  section  orchard  grass  is 
raised  in  large  quantities,  and  the  annual  sale 
of  seed  is  many  thousands  of  bushels.  I  have 
been  a  grower  of  the  same  for  twenty  years 
myself,  and  am  therefoi'e  fully  competent  to 
answer  the  above.  Cut  and  bind  it  as  you 
would  wheat  or  oats,  when  three  fourths  of 
the  heads  have  turned  a  brownish  color.  Set 
it  up  in  shocks  of  three  bundles  each,  and  tie 
around  the  top  with  a  straw  band,  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  shattering  out  the  seed.  In  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  of  fair  weather  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  thresher.  Any  machine  used 
for  wheat  will  thresh  orchard  grass  by  having 
a  riddle  made  for  the  purpose;  that  is,  one 
with  smaller  meshes  than  are  usuallj'  sent  out 
from  the  factory.  Be  careful  when  starting 
your  thresher  to  close  up  the  fan  holes  and 
shut  off  most  of  the  wind,  or  the  seed  will  be 
wasted.  Most  of  our  farmers  thi'esh  from  the 
shock.  We  thresh  and  clean  for  market  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  bushels  per  day." 

Mr.  W.  R.,  also  of  Goshen,  Ky.,  sends  an 
answer  to  the  query,  which  gives  practically 
the  same  methods.  Both  will  please  accept 
our  thanks  for  kindly  furnishing  our  inquirer 
with  the  desired  information. 


FLORAL  QUERIES. 

ANSWERS  BY  GEO.  W.  PARK,  LIBONIA,  PA. 


Soil  for  Geraniums.— A.  McC,  Mo.,  writes  : 
"What  is  the  best  soil  for  geraniums?" 

Reply  :— A  good,  clay  loam,  well  enriched 
with  stable  manure. 

Cinnamon  Vine  Bulblets.— J.  Kelly,  111. 
These  may  be  kept  in  any  frost-proof  place 
over  winter.  A  dry  cellar,  "where  potatoes  will 
keep,  will  answer  for  them. 

White  Flies  on  Koses.— M.  S.,  Oberlin,  O., 
writes:  "Please  tell  me  what  will  rid  rose 
bushes  of  white  flies.  I  have  a  house  rose  that 
is  infested,  and  every  summer  my  climbers 
are  almost  ruined  by  tliem." 

Reply  :— Spray  the  plants  with  an  emulsion 
of  kerosene  and  soapsuds.  The  suds  should  be 
made  from  home-made  soap,  with  one 
twentieth  its  bulk  of  kerosene.  If  only  a  few 
plants  are  infested,  a  weak  solution  of  cam- 
phor will  be  quite  as  effectual,  though  more 
expensive.  The  liquid  should  be  sprayed 
upon  the  foliage  with  considerable  force,  so 
that  it  may  reach  all  parts. 

Propagating  Clematis  .Taoknianni.— J. 
K.,  Illinois,  wants  to  know  how  clematis  jack- 
manni  is  propagated.  There  are  several  waj's. 
Usually  the  most  successful  for  the  amateur 
to  adopt  is  by  layering  the  vines  in  summer; 
that  is,  bending  the  vine  down,  cutting  a  slit 
in  its  under  surface,andcovering  the  wounded 
part  for  several  inches  with  earth.  This  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  during  the  earl.v 
summer  months,  and  by  autumn  the  vine  will 
be  rooted  and  ready  to  be  detached  from  the 
parent  stock,  which  may  be  deferred  till 
spring,  the  most  successful  time  for  trans- 
planting. The  vines  may  also  be  propagated 
by  root  grafting,  by  cuttings  of  the  partially 
ripened  wood,  and  by  seeds.  The  seeds  start 
tardily,  after  lying  dormant  for  two  or  three 
years  before  germinating. 

Pjeonies  JTot  Blooming.- P.  M.  G.,  King- 
man, Kan.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  what  is 
the  reason  my  paeon  les  do  not  bloom.  I  brought 
the  roots  from  the  east  seven  years  ago.  They 
were  prolific  bloomers  there,  but  they  have 
never  bloomed  since  I  brought  them  west. 
The  soil  I  have  them  in  here  is  as  rich  as  that 
I  took  them  from,  and  ever.v  spring  they  have 
budded  nicely,  but  the  buds  soon  get  black 
and  dry  up.  Will  some  one  please  tell  me 
what  is  the  cause  and  also  give  a  remedy?  " 

Reply:— Plants  often  fail  to  develop  their 
buds  when  the  .soil  about  the  roots  becomes 
heated  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  Such 
plants  should  be  given  a  place  on  the  north 
side  of  a  fence,  where  they  will  be  partially 
shielded  from  the  sun.  A  dressing  of  bone- 
dust  and  a  liberal  mulching  of  straw  or  coal 
ashes  may  remedy  the  trouble.  Even  a  thor- 
ough aud  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soli 
during  the  budding  and  blooming  period  may 
be  effectual  In  developing  the  flowers. 


Insects.— A.  M.  McC,  Mo.,  writes  :  "What 
will  keep  insects  off  my  house  plants?" 

Reply:— Use  a  good  syringe  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  spraying  the  plants  with  pure 
water.  If  this  is  not  effectual,  use  a  liquid 
composed  of  soapsuds  and  kerosene  oil.  Make 
the  soapsuds  pretty  strong,  using  the  old- 
fashioned,  home-made  soap,  if  procurable,  as 
the  patent  soap  is  often  poisonous  to  the  plants. 
Add  about  one  twentieth  the  quantity  of  suds 
of  kerosene  oil,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  the 
syringe.  This  is  the  best  insecticide  for  all 
purposes  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It 
will  destroy  green  fl3',  tlirips,  mealy  bug,  red 
spider,  aud  in  fact  nearly  all  insect  pests.  It 
should  be  dashed  upon  the  plants  with  a  good 
syringe,  an  almost  indispensable  article  to  the 
cultivator  of  plants. 

Butterfly  Orchid.— Mrs.  G.  W.  B.,  Creston, 
111.,  writes:  "1  have  two  bulbs  of  the  butter- 
fly orchid,  and  do  not  know  how  to  start  them. 
Will  you  please  answer  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper  as  soon  as  possible  ?  I  have  been 
told  to  put  moss  on  boards  or  bark,  but  do  not 
know  how  to  fasten  the  moss  so  as  to  hold  the 
orchid  bulbs." 

Reply  :— What  is  known  as  butterfly  orchid 
isa  speciesof  oncidium.  It  requires  a  hot-house 
temperature,  and  may  be  grown  in  moss  tied  to 
a  piece  of  board  or  in  shallow  baskets  of  moss, 
rotten  wood  and  fibry  peat.  The  moss  should 
be  spongy,  and  some  of  the  materials  men- 
tioned may  be  mixed  with  it  before  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  block.  To  attach  securely,  fine 
copper  wire  maj'  be  used,  wrapping  it  over  the 
moss  after  the  plants  are  placed.  After  at- 
taching, the  block  may  be  hung  up  where  the 
plant  will  enjoy  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere. 
Winter  temperature  58°  to  65°,  summer  tem- 
perature (iO°  to  90°. 

VETERINARY. 

*Jg<Condueted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.)?^ 

Veterinarian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  aud  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
in  Obio  State  University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farsi  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  w"riter's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  e.xpected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  35  King  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Stringhalt.— J.  A.  Vorsworthy,  Loox- 
ahoma,  Jliss.  Stringhalt,  once  fully  de- 
veloped, is  incurable. 

Coilar-boil.— Such  a  collar-boil  cannot  be 
removed  by  external  applications  ;  it  requires 
a  surgical  operation.  Hence,  employ  a  reli- 
able veterinarian. 

So-called  Thumps  in  Pigs.— G.  M.,  Liberty 
Ridge.  What  you  call  "thumps"  is  probably  a 
symptom  of  swine  plague,  or  so-called  hog 
cholera. 

A  Horse  that  "Grips."- H.  F.  S.,  Two 

Taverns,  Pa.  1  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 
Whatis  "grips?"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
your  horse  is  a  cribber?  If  so,  I  have  to  say 
there  is  no  remedy. 

A  Worn-ont  Horse.— P.  C.  S.,  Malvern, 
Ark.  If  you  have  a  good  pasture,  the  best  you 
can  do  is  to  turn  your  horse  out  and  let  him 
have  tlie  beiiefit  of  the  young  grass,  etc.,  until 
fly  season  comes,  when  you  have  to  take  him 
up  again. 

Partial  Luxation  of  the  Patella.— W.  F. 

S.,  Hubertsville,  Tenn.  Your  mule  suffers 
from  a  partial  luxation  of  the  patella.  Treat- 
ment and  nature  of  trouble  have  been  given 
in  answers  to  similar  questions  in  recent  num- 
bers of  this  paper.   Consult  them. 

Anchylosis.- C.  M.  C,  describes  a  ease  of 
anchylosis  in  the  hoof-joint,  caused  bj'  a 
wound  that  took  a  longtime  to  heal. 

Answer:— Anchylosis,  whenever  produced 
in  a  joint,  may  be  set  down  as  incurable.  It 
probably  could  have  been  prevented  by  a 
proper  treatment  of  the  wound,  while  yet 
fresh,  but  that  is  too  late  now. 

Bots.— D.  W.  B.,  Haddeyville,  Oregon,  wants 
to  know  what  will  cure  bots.  Bots  are  the  larvse 
of  the  bot-fly,  Gasti-ophilus  equi,  and  once 
securely  lodged  in  the  stomach,  nothing,  it 
seems,  will  incommode  them.  Hence,  there  is 
no  cure.  The  nrevention  consists  in  keeping 
tlie  horses  stabled  while  the  fly  is  swarming, 
or  else  in  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  fly  as  soon 
as  deposited. 

Wants  Instruments.- H.  B.,  Manannah, 
Minn.,  asks  :  "Where  can  I  get  a  case  of  horse- 
dentist  tools  ?  " 

Answer  :— If  you  have  use  for  such  instru- 
ments, which  I  verj'  much  doubt,  you  will 
have  to  apply  to  a  dealer  in  surgical  instru- 
ments. The  most  practical  instruments  of 
that  kind  I  know  of  are  made  b.v  Hauptner,  in 
Berlin,  and  can  be  procured  through  H.  Braun, 
Sons  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  Spoiled  Bag.— J.  B.,  Wistor,  Pa.  The 
induration  in  one  quarter  of  j'our  cow's  bag 
can  not  be  removed  ;  leave  it  alone  and  allow 
it  to  become  perfectly  dry.  The  milk  of  the 
other  three  quarters  is  just  as  good  as  it  would 
be  if  one  quarter  were  not  spoiled,  aud  the 
quantity  produced  will  be  nearly  equal  to 
what  was  formerly  produced  by  all  four 
quarters.  If  you  wean  the  calf  you  must  not 
neglect  frequent  milking. 

A  Fistule.— R.  J.  T.,  McArthur,  Ohio,  gives 
a  description  of  a  fistule  situated  at  the  joint 
of  the  hip.  A  fistule  can  be  formed  in  almost 
auj'  part  of  the  body,  consequently  on  the  hip 
as  well  as  somewhere  else.  The  best  advice  I 
can  give  you  is  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  emjjloy 
at  once  a  good  veterinarian  and  entrust  him 
with  the  treatment,  because  if  you  do,  a  heal- 
ing will  much  sooner  be  effected,  and  at  less 
expense,  if  everything  is  counted,  than  if  you 
undertake  the  treatment  yourself.  If  you  de- 
sire further  information  about  the  treatment 
of  fistules,  I  refer  you  to  a  recent  number  of 
this  paper. 

Caris  in  the  Jawbone.— L.  F.  K.,  Middle- 
town,  Md.,  writes:  "I  have  a  very  valuable 
horse  that  has  a  large  lump  under  its  jaw, 
which  followed  the  quinzy.  It  is  of  three 
month's  standing  or  more.  I  opened  it  recently 
and  found  the  ja'wbone  decaying  and  have 
taken  out  quite  a  number  of  small  pieces  of 
bone.  It  is  swollen  badly  and  the  trouble  ex- 
lends  over  a  large  portion  of  the  right  jaw.  I 
am  syringing  it  with  diluted  carbolic  acid.  Is 
my  treatment  right?" 

ANSWER :— The  best  you  can  do,  especially  as 
vour  horse  is  a  valuable  one,  is  to  entrust  the 
treatment  to  a  competent  veterinarian.  By 
doing  so,  you  not  only  will  save  time  and 
money,  but  probably  also  your  horse,  unless  it 
be  that  the  latter  Is  already  past  recovery. 


UrtimC  ^TT'DY,  BooK-Kr.EPixc,  Bvsixess 
n^/IVIE  Forms, Penmanship, .\rithmetic,  Sliort- 
hiuid,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MRU.  Circulars  fr;ie. 
Itryaiit  cfc  Stratton's,  ^r.l  Mahi  .'■t.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

NOVELS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

■         ^    NEW  ONES  JITST  OUT. 
___NoTeIette  Pub.  Co.,  Mechanic  Falls, Maine. 


Chronic  Discharges  From  the  Va- 
gina.—J.  H.  S.  The  discharges  may  be  due  to 
a  chronic  catarrhal  condition  of  the  uterus, 
but  also  to  old  age  ;  probably  to  both.  If  the 
mare  is  not  older  thau  you  state  she  is  (eigh- 
teen years),  you  may  try  injection  with  astrin- 
gent decoctions  (of  oak  bark,  etc.)  and  give 
the  animal  good,  nutritious  food,  easy  of  di- 
gestion. 

Scalded  With  Hot  Water.— W.  K.  C, 

Stewart's  Point,  Cal.,  writes:  "I  have  a  val- 
uable collie,  one  year  old,  that  got  scalded  with 
boiling  water,  and  the  hair  is  all  coming  ofl'  of 
his  side.  I  would  like  to  know  the  best  treat- 
ment for  it." 

Answer  :— Nothing  can  be  done  to  make  the 
hair  grow  where  the  roots  have  been  de- 
stroyed. A  very  good  and  simple  treatment 
for  scalds  and  burns  consists  in  frequently- 
repeated  applications  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  lime  water  and  s"weet  oil ;  but  it  is  too 
late  now,  in  your  case,  for  this  treatment. 

Farcy.— F.  D.  C,  Hesperia,  Mich.,  writes: 
"I  have  a  mare  that  had  the  farcy  two  years 
ago.  There  is  a  small  sore  where  it  broke.  It 
has  been  kept  open.  She  does  not  keep  as  easy 
and  in  as  good  order  as  she  did  before.  Would 
she  do  to  breed  again  ?  Can  she  be  cured  ?  " 

Ans"Wer:— If  your  mare  liad  farcy,  she  un- 
doubtedly- hasil  yet,  and  you  ought  to  at  once 
inform  your  state  veterinarian.  But  perhaps 
you  are  mistaken  ;  therefore,  the  best  you  can 
do  is  to  have  the  mare  examined  by  a  reliable 
veterinarian,  at  any  rate  before  you  breed  her. 
Farcy  is  nothing  but  external  glanders,  and 
just  as  dangerous  as  the  latter,  and  for  obvious 
reasons  even  more  infectious. 

Damaged  Teat.— H.  H.,  writes:  "I  have  a 
cow  that  got  her  teat  split  by  barbed  wire.  It 
has  healed,  but  the  opening  lets  the  milk  out. 
Is  there  any  remedy  ?" 

Ans'wer:— The  muscular  fibers  which  con- 
stitute the  sphincter  of  the  opening  of  the 
teat,  must  have  been  severed,  and  have  failed 
to  unite.  If  such  is  the  case,  there  is  no  remedy. 
It  is  possible  to  temporarily  prevent  the  milk 
from  flowing  out  by  a  judicious  application  of 
a  rubber  band;  but  that  must  not  be  too  often 
repeated,  nor  must  it  be  allowed  to  be  kept 
there  too  long  at  a  time. 

Strain  in  the  Flexor  Tendons.— F.  S., 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  describes  a  case  of  an  old 
strain  in  the  fiexor  tendons  of  the  fore  leg, 
which  has  not  terminated  in  perfect  recovery, 
in  so  far  as  some  enlargement  of  the  tendons 
has  been  left  behind,  and  asks  for  instructions. 

Answer:— It  is  not  safe  to  use  the  horse  in 
question  on  the  race  track,  or  for  great  speed, 
at  least  not  until  every  trace  of  tenderness  in 
the  affected  tendons  has  disappeared.  It  is, 
moreover,  of  importance  to  prevent  a  "smart" 
blacksmith  from  cutting  away  too  much  of 
the  heels,  or  quarters,  when  shoeing  the  horse, 
because  by  doing  so  more  weight  is  thrown 
upon  the  weakened  tendons.  He  may  pare 
the  toes,  but  not  the  heels.  Lowering,  that  is, 
paring  tlie  toes,  will  throw  more  weight  upon 
the  bones,  and  thus  relieve  the  tendons.  I 
cannot  give  any  more  definite  advice  without 
examining  the  animal. 

Obstruction  in  the  Besplratory  Pas- 
sages.—W.  H.  D.,  Red  LioHi  O.,  writes  :  "My 
horse  has  been  afflicted  for  two  or  three  years 
with  coughing  and  running  at  the  nose,  the 
result  of  epizootic.  Otherwise  his  general 
health  appears  to  be  good.  His  appetite  is 
good,  and  he  seems  to  feel  lively.  But  when 
driving  him  he  sometimes  becomes  suddenly 
affected  with  violent  shaking  of  tlie  head, 
dodging  as  though  some  one  "roere  striking  at 
him,  laying  back  his  ears,  and  once  or  twice 
he  has  become  crarnped  all  over.  When  I 
noticed  him  in  this  condition  I  would  stop, 
and  after  standing  a  few  moments  the  trouble 
seemed  to  disappear  and  he  was  all  right." 

Answer:— Your  horse,  according  to  your  de- 
scription, seems  to  have  a  somewhat  movable 
obstruction  in  the  respiratory  passages,  but 
what  tlie  nature  of  the  obstruction  Is  and 
where  it  is  situated,  can  be  ascertained  only  by 
a  careful  examination  of  the  animal.  1  there- 
fore have  to  advise  you  to  have  the  horse  ex- 
amined by  a  competent  veterinarian. 


STANDARD 


Can  be  applied  by  any 
on  Bteep  or  flat  roofs 

CHEAP ! 
DURABLE  I 
IREPROOFl 

f  you  are  going  to  build 
or  have  leaky  ebiogle 
or  tin  roofs  send  for 
,  sample  and  circular, 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38DeySt.NEWY0RK 


45  sold  in  '88 
2,288  sold  In  '89 
6,268  sold  In  '90 
20,000  will  be  sold  In  '9f 

These  figures  tell  the  story  of  the 
EVERGROWING,  EVERGOING,  EV- 
ERLASTING. STEEL  AERMOTOR. 

Where  one  goes  oth- 
ers follow,  and  "we 
^take_the  country." 

Tliig  unprecedented  firac- 
cess  Is  due:  1st.  To  the  fact 
tliat  before  commencing 
the  manufacture,  exhaus- 
tive scientific  inTesti^a- 
tion  and  experiments  "were  made 
by  a  skilled  mechanical  eii^ueer, 
in  which  over  5,000  dynamoniet- 
rlo  tests  were  made  on  61  differ- 
ent forms  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artill- 
cial  aud  therefore  uniform  vrind,  by  which 
were  settled  dertnitcly  many  questions 
relating  to  the  proper  speed  of  wheel, 
the  best  form,  angle,   curvature  and 
arnountof  sail  surface,  the  resistance  ol 
air  to  rotation,   obstructions   in  the 
wheel,  such  as  heavy  wood«Q  amis,  olv 
etructions  before  the  wheel,  as  in  the 
vaneless  mill,  and  numerous  other  moro 
abstruse,  though   not   les^  important 
questions.  These  Investigations  proved 
thatthe  power  of  the  best  wind  wlieels 
could  be  douliled  and  the  Aermotor 
daily  demonstrates  it  has  been  done. 

2d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aer- 
motor Company,  that  guarantees  its 

foods  satisfactory  or  pays  freight 
oth  ways,  and 

3rd.  To  the  enormous  output  of  its 
factory  wliich  lias  mode  possible  a  re- 
duction of  prices  so  tliot  ic  furnishes 
the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poor- 
est is  sold  for. 
Ifijnu  want  a  firm  Fixed  Totcer  viade 
of  Strong.  Stiff  Sleel,  nnd  a  WhctI 
that  tritl  cost  yow  less  thati  vooft.an>l 
last  ten  times  as  lona—lf  TOl:  H  1ST 
•  THE  TOWEIl  tOV   UOil'T  IIAVK  TO 
CU.IIB  (The  Tllllnlf  Tower)  AUD  TlIK 
WHEEL  THAT  1(1X3  WHE.S'  ALL  OTH- 
ERS STAND  STILL,  or.  if  you  want  a 
iclieet  that  zrill   chum,  grind,  cut 
feed,  riump  Kater,  turn  grind  stone 
nnd  saw  trnod.  i.  e.  A  GEARED  AER- 
aurOR  THAT  WILL  DO  TIIR  WORK  OF 
FOUR  HORSES  AT  THE  COST  OEO.VB 
($100)  write  for  copiously  illiistnit- 
ed  printed  matter  showing  every 
conccl%'ahle  phase   of  windmill 
construction  and  work,  to  the 
AERMOTOR    CO.,  Uock- 
weU  <£  Fillmore   Sts.,  Chicago, 
III.,  U.  S.  A.  or  Branch,  12  Main 
St.,  tiuu  Fruucisco,  Cal.,  U,  ^  A* 
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LOVE'S  SILENCE. 

Of  all  the  words  that  bear  their  part 
In  all  the  deeds  from  day  to  day, 

©ue  word  is  chiefly  in  my  heart, 
One  little  word  I  must  not  say. 

The  hills  of  truth  are  straiglit  and  deep, 
Thoy  have  a  smart  in  every  stone, 

And  climbing  them  I  needs  must  weep 
To  tliink  that  love  must  die  uuknown. 

Night  follows  day— day  chases  night, 
And  brings  a  lesson  strange  to  teach. 

That  love  is  lifeless  in  the  light 
And  silence  in  the  fullest  speech. 

—  Walter  Henies  Pollock. 


An  expert  electrician  insists  that  an  elec- 
tric train,  making  125  miles  an  hour,  would 
require  7,000  feet  iu  which  to  come  to  a  stand- 
'still. 

Dn.  Wiley  is  credited  with  having  discov- 
ered a  method  wliereby  tlie  production  of 
sugar  from  sorghum  can  be  doubled.  This  is 
Important. 

The  reader  for  a  New  York  magazine  says 
that  as  a  result  of  nine  weeks'  reading  he 
accepted  just  28  out  of  1,227  poems  offered  that 
magazine  for  publication. 

An  extraordinarily  large  polar  bear,  tlie  fur 
of  which  is  a  bright  pinlc  color,  lias  been  cap- 
tured in  Northern  Siberia.  The  animal  will 
be  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Czar. 

JoTHAM  WiNROW,  in  the  American  Grange 
BiiUetin,  says:  "The  average  American  farmer 
is  not  an  Ignoramus,  he  is  not  uncivilized,  he 
Is  not  a  fool,  a  swindler  nor  a  failure." 

Prof.  Atwatbr  says:  "1  have  traced  the 
roots  of  timothy  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  four 
Inches,  and  the  clover  three  feet  and  two 
inches  in  a  hard  clay  soil,  suitable  for  making 
brick." 

Superfluous  Hair  permanently  removed 
without  pain  or  even  redness  of  the  skin  by 
the  new  discovery,  Pomade  Dissolvent.  Sl.OO 
per  box.  Address  Anti-Freckle  Lotion  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

'  It  is  reported  that  several  years  since  a 
gardener  discovered  that  by  planting  his 
squash  seeds  in  earth  that  had  a  layer  of  coal 
ashes  above  and  below  it,  the  vines  were  not 
molested  by  cutworms. 

A  fRESiDENTiAL  Candidate  whose  name 
ends  in  "n,"  who  has  a  man  witli  a  name  end- 
ing with  the  same  letter  on  the  ticltet  with 
him  for  vice-president,  always  has  won.  There 
have  been  over  half  a  dozen  of  these  combi- 
nations, and  all  have  been  successful. 

FoiTK  different  mountain  peaks  iu  Idaho  are 
from  13  to  23  feet  lower,  by  actual  measure- 
roent,  than  they  were  15  years  ago,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  settling  is  going  on  with 
many  others.  The  idea  is  that  quicksands 
have  undermined  them. 

The  annual  report  of  George  West,  state 
vitlcultural  commissioner  for  the  San  Joaquin 
district,  California,  has  been  received.  From 
it  we  learn  that  since  1873,  when  the  produc- 
tion of  raisins  in  that  state  was  6,000  twenty- 
pound  boxes,  the  production  has  risen  to 
2,040,000  boxes  in  1S90. 

Bbecham's  Pills  cure  Sicli-Headache. 

Beet  sugar  is  made  in  Germany  and  France 
at  the  low  cost  of  1.5  cent  per  pound.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Sugar  Beet,  the  annual  consumption 
of  sugar  in  this  country  is  about  57  pounds  per 
capita;  it  was  only  43.37 in  1875, so  the  increase 
has  been  13.6  pounds,  representing  7.6  pounds 
annually  more  than  Great  Britain  consumed 
during  the  same  interval. 

It  is  so  Easy  to  Contract  a  Cold,  wliich 
from  its  obstinacy,  may  entail  a  long  siege  of 
discomforts  before  getting  rid  of  it,  that  the 
afHicted  should  resort  at  once  to  that  old  es- 
tablished remedy  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant, 
which  will  speedily  remove  all  Coughs  and 
Colds  and  help  you  to  avoid  all  complications, 
involving  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

In  Georgia  there  is  a  treejon  the  mountain, 
above  the  large  cliff  of  marble  on  the  line  of 
the  Marietta  and  North  Georgia  railroad,  tliat 
has  been  burning  for  five  months,  and  is  still 
burning.  The  whole  mass  is  red  hot,  and  the 
material  when  taken  out  is  verj'  much  like 
chop  cinder,  but  after  being  exposed  for  a  few 
hours  it  slacks  like  lime.  It  is  very  strong 
with  alkali  and  smells  like  sulphur. 

We  will  mail  free  to  anj'  address,  a  copy  of 
our  Home  Treatment,  a  positive  cure  for  Leu- 
corrhea.  Whites  and  all  Female  Weakness. 
Send  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  May 
Flower  Med.  Co.,  85  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

The  heaviest  rail  in  use  in  America  is  the 
110-pound  rail  of  Chignecto  ship  railway,  wliile 
the  heaviest  rail  in  use  in  the  United  States  is 
the  90-pouud  rail  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing. The  latter  is  to  be  surpassed  by  a  new  95- 
pound  rail  which  is  being  rolled  for  the 
Boston  &  Albany.  The  metal  in  the  rail  is 
distributed  so  that  about  42  per  cent  is  in  the 
head,  19  per  cent  In  the  web,  and  89  per  cent  in 
the  flange. 

Female  Weakness  Positive  Cure.  Free. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  thousand 
and  one  ills  which  arise  from  deranged  female 
organs.  I  will  send  two  bottles  of  my  remedy, 
FREE  to  any  lady,  if  they  will  send  their  Ex- 
press and  P.  O.  address.    Yours  truly, 

Dk.  J.  B.  MARCHISI,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Probably  the  smallest  salar)-  paid  in  the 
world  is  that  paid  to  the  village  watchman  of 
Springslille,  in  Hessen.  The  amount  of  his 
daily  income  is  4  pfennings,  or  less  than  1  cent 
in  our  money.  This  is  the  same  amouut  that 
was  paid  to  the  village  watchman  in  the  last 
century.  However,  the  "  fortunate  "  man 
received  an  additional  allowance  of  .30  cents  a 
mouth  for  clothing,  etc.,  and  is  entitled  to 
free  board  and  lodging  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village. 

BLACK  BEAUTY. 

There  is  the  spice  of  novelty  about  such  a 
book  as  "Black  Beauty,"  since  it  may  bo  said 
to  be  the  first  time  when  a  horse  has  intelli- 
gently told  the  story  of  what  is  inflicted  upon 
it  by  the  human  race.  It  is,  iu  truth,  the  auto- 
biography of  a  horse,  and  one  can  easily 
understand,  after  reading  it,  why  over  one 
hundred  tliousaiid  copies  have  already  been 
sold  of  the  book.  Few  works  ever  published 
with  larger  pretensions  have  so  effectively 
told  the  great  lesson  of  humanity  a^does  this 
book.  Several  masters,  at  different  times, 
owned  "Black  Beauty,"  and  the  story  of  their 
tji-eatment  is  told  by  the  horse.  The  entire 
horse  kingdom  seems  to  speak  through  these 
pages,  and  better  than  all  the  books  on  "How 
to  Drive  Well,"  or  "How  to  Manage  a  Horse," 
is  this  excellent  and  humane  story.  Women 
like  Mrs.  President  Harrison,  Mrs.  Vandorbilt 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  have  each 
bought  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  book 
for  distribution  among  cab  and  car  drivers, 
and  a  better  piece  of  charitable  work  could 
not  be  done.  Whether  you  own  a  horse  or  not, 
you  should  read  this  book,  if  oulj'  for  the 
lesson  which  it  teaches  to  everyone.  A  move- 
ment has  been  recently  started  to  erect  a 
simple  memorial  in  honor  of  Miss  Sewell,  the 
author  of  the  book,  in  order  that  her  work  in 
behalf  of  the  horse  may  not  be  speedily  for- 
gotten. It  is  said  that  its  author  did  not  enjoy 
the  fame  the  book  has  won  for  her,  since  she 
died  soon  after  its  publication.— Z).  Loihroi> 
Company. 

See  our  liberal  offer  of  this  wonderful  boolt, 
on  the  supplement  leaf  with  this  issue. 


HOW  THREAD  IS  NUMBERED. 

The  seamstress,  whether  she  wants  No.  30  or 
40,  or  120  thread,  knows  from  the  number  just 
what  kind  of  sewing  it  can  be  used  for.  When 
840  yards  of  yarn  weigh  7,000  grains,  a  pound  of 
cotton,  the  threadmakers  mark  it  No.  1.  If 
1,680  yards  weigh  a  pound,  it  is  marked  No.  2. 
For  No.  50  yarn  it  would  take  50  multiplied  by 
489  to  weigh  a  pound.  This  is  the  whole  ex- 
planation of  the  yard  measurement  as  used 
by  the  spool  cotton  manufacturer. 

The  early  manufactui'ed  thread  was  of  three- 
cord,  the  number  being  derived  from  the 
number  of  yards  to  the  pound,  just  as  it  is  to- 
day. No.  60  yarn  made  No.  60  thread,  though 
in  point  of  fact  the  actual  calibre  of  No.  60 
thread  would  equal  No.  20  j'arn,  being  made  of 
three  No.  20  strands  twisted  together. 

When  the  sewing  machine  came  into  the 
market  as  a  great  thread  consumer,  unreason- 
ing in  its  work  and  inexorable  in  its  demands 
for  mechanical  accuracy,  six-cord  cotton  had 
to  be  made  in  place  of  the  old  and  rougher 
three-cord,  it  being  much  smoother.  As 
thread  numbers  were  already  established,  they 
were  not  altered  for  the  new  article,  and  No. 
CO  six-cord  and  No.  60  three-cord  were  left 
identical  in  both  size  and  number. 

To  effect  this  the  six-cord  had  to  be  made  of 
yarn  twice  as  fine  as  that  demanded  in  mak- 
ing the  three-cord  varletj'.  The  No.  60  cord  is 
made  of  six  strands  of  No.  120  yarn.  The 
three-cord  spool  cotton  is  of  the  same  number 
as  the  yarn  is  made  of. 

Six-cord  spool  cotton  is  always  made  from 
double  its  number.  Thread  is  a  simple  thing, 
but  simple  as  it  is,  there  ai-e  2,000  kinds  of  it, 
and  each  kind  goes  through  hundreds  of 
different  processes. — Dry  Goods  Seview. 


WHAT  SECRET  SOCIETIES  ARE  DOING. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  to  widows  and 
orphans  by  the  benevolent  fraternal  societies 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  approximately 
as  follows : 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen..?  32,800,000 

Knights  of  Honor   32,.500,000 

Royal  Arcan  u  m   16,000,000 

American  Legion  of  Honor   17,000,000 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor   16,000,000 

Other  fraternities   35,000,000 

Total  of  all  orders  8140,300,000 

This  estimate  is  too  small  rather  than  too 
large.  It  includes  the  payment  made  for  sick 
benefits,  which  probably  amount  to  510,000,000, 
as  well  as  those  made  bj'  the  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellow  fraternities.  The  present  membership 
of  the  benevolent  beneficiary  orders  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  i.s  probably  not  far 
from  1,2-50,000,  and  they  are  paying  out  on 
death  claims  not  less  than  $2,000,000  per  month, 
or  $24,000,000  annually.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  certificates  outstanding  Is  about  ?2,.500,000,- 
000.  This  prodigious  sum  will  be  paid  within 
the  next  fifty  years.—  Overseer. 

 »  .j>  «.  

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

Au  old  pliysician,  retired  from  pr,ictice,  bad  placed 
m  lus  hands  t>y  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  per- 
manent cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthniii  and  al!  Throat  and  Lnns  Aflections,  also  a 
positive  and  radical  cure  tor  Ivervous  Peliilitv  and  all 
Nervous  Complaints.  Havinir  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  linman  snfferiug,  I  will  send  free  of  charse  to 
all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe  in  German.  French  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper,  W.  ATWOYES,  620  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Of  the  30,546  white  convicts  registered  iu  the 
various  penitentiaries  of  the  country,  23,094 
are  among  native  born  and  7,667  foreign  born. 
Of  these  native  born  prisoners,  12,842  had  both 
parents  native,  6,584  had  both  parents  foreign 
born,  1,747  had  one  parent  native  and  one 
foreign  born,  and  in  1,921  cases  the  birthplace 
of  one  or  both  parents  is  unknown.  Special 
Agent  Wines  sums  up  his  report  for  the  census 
of  1890  by  saying  that  "the  foreign  population 
of  this  country  contributes,  directly  or  in- 
directlj',  in  the  persons  of  the  foreign  born  or 
of  their  immediate  descendants,  considerably 
more  material  for  our  state  prisons  and  pen- 
itentiaries than  the  entire  native  population." 


GOOD  WOf^OS. 

Salem,  N.  H.,  March  12,  1891. 
We  feel  it  a  duty  we  owe  you  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  Peerless  Atlas.  It  is  cer- 
tainly beyond  our  comprehension  how  you 
can  send  to  your  subscribers  so  much  value- 
real,  intrinsic  value— for  the  money  you  re- 
ceive. The  Atlas  is  worth  ten  times  more 
than  tlie  amount  we  sent  you.  The  maps  are 
perfect  in  outline,  artistic  in  design,  and  a 
marvel  of  the  printer's  art,  while  the  statis- 
tical facts  are  a  whole  encyclopedia  in  them- 
selves. Wife  is  more  than  pleased  with  the 
Ladies  Home  Companion,  and  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  is  a  welcome  visitor.  We  wonder 
wliy  so  many  people  will  throw  away  their 
money  on  cheap  papers  when  they  can  really 
be  paid  for  reading  these  bright,  Interesting 
publications.  We  say  be  paid  for  reading  them, 
for  when  we  consider  the  value  each  subscriber 
receives  in  premiums,  the  papers  actually  cost 
nothing.   Yours  very  truly, 

Me.  and  Mrs.  S.  K.  Abbott. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  19, 1891. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  Cook  Book. 
1  like  it.    The  recipes  are  very  good. 

Mrs.  Freeston. 


Prossbr,  Neb.,  April  9, 1891. 
I  received  the  picture,  "Christ  on  Calvary," 
and  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  it.   I  think  it 
just  splendid.  C.  F.  Lanphear. 

Great  Bend,  Kan.,  March  20,  1891. 
I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  all  right,  and  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  it.    It  is  very 
useful  and  instructive.  Jas.  Ivins. 


La'wrencb,  Mass.,  March  23,  1891. 
I  received  the  following  all  in  good  order: 
Stamping  Outfit,  Black  Beauty,  Cook  Book, 
"Christ  Before  Pilate,"  "Christ on  Calvary"  and 
Peerless  Atlas,  for  whicli  I  return  you  my 
sincere  thanks.  My  family  is  highly  pleased 
with  them,  especially  with  the  Peerless  Atlas. 
It  ought  to  be  in  every  family. 

Wm.  Wilkinson. 


Plat  Rock,  III.,  April  8,  1891. 
I  have  one  of  Moody's  Sj'stems  of  Squai-e 
Measurement,  and  have  studied  it,  and  will 
say  that  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  I  am  cut- 
ting dresses  right  along  by  it,  and  have  had  no 
trouble.  It  is  a  new  thing  here,  and  I  have 
recommended  it  very  highly  to  a  great  many. 
Several  have  asked  me  to  procure  it  for  them. 

Mrs.  Laura  Richardson. 


HoPLAND,  Cal.,  March  23,  1891. 
I  received  the  High-arm  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine sent  me,  and  I  am  delighted  with  it.  I 
don't  think  you  have  ever'sent  out  a  machine 
that  gave  more  publicity  to  your  publications, 
for  I  received  it  right  in  the  midst  of  a  big 
crowd,  and  told  them  just  how  I  obtained  it 
and  how  much  the  costs  were  to  have  it  sent 
here  to  California,  which  was  $4.95. 

Chris.  Loretz. 


Galveston,  Texas,  March  27,  1891. 
I  received  your  Dictionary  and  Cook  Book, 
and  find  them  to  be  the  most  useful  books  in 
the  household  circle.   I  would  not  part  with 
them.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hasler. 


Ashtabula,  O.,  March  23, 1891. 
I  I'eceived  the  Atlas,  Cook  Book  and  Needles 
all  in  good  condition,  and  am  highly  pleased 
with  each,  the  Atlas  being  worth  much  more 
than  the  cost  of  all.      Kittie  B.  Williams. 


Champion,  Ohio,  March  20, 1891. 
I  received  the  Cook  Book  in  good  shape.  Am 
much  obliged.   Think  it  a  very  good  book, 
much  better  than  I  expected.  Would  not  part 
with  it  for  twice  what  it  cost. 

Miss  Mary  Cox. 


prompt  manner  In  which  you  have  dealt  with 
me.  Mrs.  Ettie  Low. 


Peck's  Run,  W.  Va.,  March  25,  1891. 
The  Sewing  Machine  was  received  In  good 
order.  The  machine  is  everything  you  claim 
for  it.  It  runs  light,  makes  a  beautiful  stitch  ; 
in  fact,  does  all  its  work  well.       E.  E.  Tutt. 


Scott,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1891. 
The  Peerless  Atlas  arrived  all  right.  I  am 
more  than  pleased  with  it.  It  is  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
grandest  premium  I  ever  saw  offered  by  any 
publisher.  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  several 
times  the  amount  it  cost  me. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Babcock. 


Greer,  Pa.,  March  22,  1891. 
I  received  the  picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
in  good  order,  and  would  not  part  with  it. 
Please  accept  many  thanks. 

Chryst  O.  Donnell. 


Menominee,  Mich.,  March  20,  1891. 
The  Sewing  Machine  ordered  of  you  was  re- 
ceived in  good  order.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
it.  It  does  Just  as  good  work  as  machines  that 
agents  here  ask  forty  or  fifty  dollars  for.  Please 
accept  my  thanks  for  same,  and  also  for  the 


Alpena,  Mich.,  March  28,  1891. 
I  received  the  Atlas,  and  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  with  it.  I  think  it  extra  good  for  the 
money.  I  find  lots  of  very  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  I  should  not  like  to  be  without  It 
now.  M.  L.  Oliver. 


Tenaha,  Texas,  March  2,5,  1891. 
I  received  the  High-arm  Sewing  Machine  in 
good  order,  and  am  pleased  with  it.   As  far  as 
tried,  I  don't  see  very  much  difference  between 
it  and  a  $45  machine.  J.  B.  Woodfin. 


Fairview,  Ohio,  April  3,  1891. 
The  Cook  Book  was  received,  and  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it.   I  have  tried  several  of  the 
recipes  and  lilte  them  very  much.   I  do  not 
think  I  could  well  do  without  it  now. 

Nettie  A.  Berky. 


Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  April  1,  1891. 
I  received  the  Atlas  all  right.   It  Is  the  best 
one  I  ever  saw  of  the  kind.   I  can  find  any- 
thing I  want  in  It,  and  I  like  it  very  much. 

Leanut Saffokd. 


PiERsoN,  Iowa. 
I  received  my  .Sewing  Machine  in  good  order. 
I  have  tried  it  and  find  it  to  be  just  as  recom- 
mended. It  sews  all  right, and  Is  just  as  fine- 
looking  as  machines  sold  here  for  fortj'  and 
fifty  dollars.   Many  thanks.      Mary  Barb. 


MiDDLBBORO,  MASS.,  March  23,  1891. 
I  received  the  Cook  Book  and  Atlas  all  right, 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  them.  I 
think  everything  of  the  Atlas,  and  show  it  to 
all  of  my  friends.  J.  E.  McMann. 


March,  South  Dak.,  March  18, 1891. 
I  received  the  Atlas,  and  it  is  splendid.  1 
consider  it  worth  ten  times  what  it  cost  me, 
and  all  that  I  have  shown  it  to  say  it  is  ahead 
of  anything  of  its  kind.   Accept  my  thanks. 

Edith  A.  Thompson. 


rARMTRQ  Wyandotte  Esgs  Sl.OO  per  13. 

rHnillCnd  Geo.  E.  Howell,  Howell's  Depot,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted  for  the  life  or  P.  T.  Barnum 

Written  bv  himself.  Just  published.  Bije  Money 
if  yon  STRIKE  AT  ONCE.  Outfit  25  Cents. 
Callahan  &  Conuealy,  104  Main  St.,BH(raIo,N.  Y. 


WANTED! A LADY 

To  seod  out  circulars,  manage  pleasnnt,  stc.idy  homework,  1  to  8 
hours  daily.  Good  pay.  Send  10c.  (silver)  for  book  teaching  our 
New  Art,  with  terms.  SILrXN  CO.,  Box  ^^  Port  Uuron^Mleh. 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 


Il  can  pay  a  salary  of  $5  a  voek  and  increase  it,  fori 
lladies  to  open  letters  at  their  homcB  and  assist  mel 
in  a  quiet  and  agreeable  way  among  friends.  Nicel 
liittle  sum.  of  money  made  by  a  few  hours  work' 
I  each  day.  References  given.  I  can  give  pleasant! 
(employment  to  a  few  ladies.  Address  with  stamp,  1 

Mrs,  Marlon  Walker,  514  Fourth  Avenue,  LoulBrille,  Kjj 


THECRfAfHEArTHUKlRK. 

Package  makes  6  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
dealers.  a  beautiful 

Picture  Book  and  cards 
sentto  any  one  addressing 
O.  E.  HIRES  &  CO.. 

Philadelphia. 


Before  you  buy  a  /^TT\"CT> 

Press.writetheHY-  8j|  IJriri 
DRAULIC  PRESS  ^ 
MFG.  CO.  Of  Mt.  Gilead,  O, 

for  catalogue,  which  will  bo 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HYDRAULIC 

Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses; also  general cl- 
der  makers'  supplies.  — 


A  $10  BOOK  Fl  25c. 

Conklin's  Handy  Manual  of  Useful  Tofor- 
matlon  and  World's  Atlas  contains  the  cream 
ofawholelibrary;  a  marvel  of  completeness. 
Edition  of  1891  contains  complete  official 
census  of  1890,  population  of  every  Slate  and 
Territory,  also  ofall  cities  of  6000  or  over  in 
1890,  ISSOand  1870,  the  McKiniey  Bill,  new 
Copyright  Law,  Appropriations  of  Congress, 
complete  political  information,  valuable 
poInlB  of  law  for  every  day  use,  best  records 
to  date  In  all  kinds  of  sports,  besides  informa* 
tlon  on  2000  subjects  of  value  to  everyone. 
The  volume  has  60  full-page  maps  in  colors, 
Iwith  a  description  of  every  country  in  the 
^&Ch  ^world.  Over  1,500,000  copies  sold. 
■JiQUUA  Golden  Harvest  for  Agents.  Edition  ol 
|891  selliDgifkt:  wild-fire.  Agents  making  $5  to  $15  a  day.  Send  25c, 
for  agent's  terms  and  copy  bound  in  limp  cloth  or  50c.  for  copy  in  Li- 
brary style.   LAIUD  &  LEE,  SOS  Wabasti  Are.,  CHICAGO,  UJU 


Mess.  OANWELL  A  COMPANY,  Publishers  of 
The  Uonsehold  Companion  will  give  $800  Cash  to  the 
let  perfton  sending  a  correct  eolutlon  to  the 
above  Kebum.  To  the  2d,  ii«150 :  to  the  8d,  IJHOO ; 
to  the  4:th,  #75;  to  the  5th,  $50;  to  the  6th, 
a  first-class  Safety  Bicycle,  or  if  a  lady  an 
elegant  Diamond  Klnc-  To  each  of  the  neit 
10,  a  SOLID  G»»U>  WATCH.  To  the  next  15, 
a  Beautiful  Silk  I>ref»8  Pnttern.  To  the  next 
25  a  Nickel  or  Cold.platcd  Watch;  to  each 
of  the  next  50  a  Solid  Gold  Diamond  Rlnjf  ;  to 
each  of  the  next  15,  Five  Dollars  In  Cof^h;  to 
each  of  the  nextlOO  a  choice  House  orBuKlnens 
J-ot.  Answers  must  reach  ua  on  or  before  July 
1»  1801,  With  your  ansv/er  send  25c.  postal 
note  or  80c.  in  stamps  for  a  subscription  to  our 
Illustrated  16pp.  Paper,  worth  a  dollar  a 
year.  Our  July  issue  wili  announce  the  result 
of  the  contest,  vpith  names  and  addresses  of  the 
winners.  We  have  given  away  over  J20.000  in 
prizes  and  premiums  to  our  subscribers  in  the 
past  two  years  and  now  have  over  100,000  Cir- 
culation. Write  your  answer  and  name  and  ad- 
aresa  plainly,  and  enclose  subscription  money  to 

CAS^WELL  &  COMPANY. 

41  &  43  Beekman  St.,  Kew  York  City. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Mat  1,  1891. 


A  BOSTON  MAIDEN. 

A  Boston  girl  is  so  high-toned, 

So  modest  and  refined, 
She  always  has  to  be  alone 

Before  she'll  change  her  mind. 

'lis  said  at  speech  she's  always  miffed, 
Which  naked  truth  displays, 

She'd  faint  away,  if  winds  should  shift, 
Before  her  stai-tled  gaze. 

If  undressed  linen  she  would  buy. 
Her  want  she'd  thus  disclose : 

"I'd  like  some  linen" — here  she'd  sigh— 
"That  hasn't  yet  arose." 

The  winter  does  her  soul  displease, 

And  fills  her  with  despair, 
She  can't  endure  to  see  the  trees 

When  all  their  limbs  are  bare. 

'Tis  strange  as  some  poetic  myth 

How  e'er  this  maiden  caq 
Go  on  a  wedding  tour  with 

A  rude  and  awful  man. 


HE  GOT  UP. 

;s  there  aman  in  all  this  audience,"  fiercely 
exclaimed  a  female  lecturer,  "that  has 
ever  done  anything  to  lighten  the  burden 
resting  on  his  wife's  shoulders  ?  "SVhat  do 
you  know  of  woman's  work  ? 
<=-^  "Is  there  a  man  here,"  she  continued, 
folding  her  arms  and  looking  over  her  audience 
with  superb  scorn,  "that  has  ever  got  up  in 
the  morning,  leaving  his  tired,  worn-out  wife 
enjoy  her  slumbers,  gone  quietly  down  stairs, 
made  the  fire,  cooked  his  own  breakfast, 
sewed  the  missing  buttons  on  the  children's 
clothes,  darned  the  family  stockings,  scoured 
the  pots  and  kettles,  cleaned  and  filled  the 
lamps,  swept  the  kitchen,  and  done  all  this  if 
necessary,  day  after  day  uncomplainingly? 
If  there  is  such  a  man  in  this  audience,  let 
him  rise  up  !  I  should  like  to  see  him  !" 

And  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  a  mild-looking 
man  in  spectacles,  in  obedience  to  the  sum- 
mons, timidly  arose.  He  was  the  husband  of 
the  eloquent  speaker.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  had  a  chance  to  assert  himself. — 
JExchange. 

A  TALENTED  SALESMAN. 

Fair  customer— "Is  this  real  antique?" 

Furniture  dealer— "A— er— modern  revival 
and— er— evolution  of  an  ancient  court  style, 
madam." 

Fair  customer  (doubtfully)— "What  kind  of 
wood  is  it?" 

Dealer  (impressively)— "Wood ?  Madam,  this 
is  the  wood  that  poets  have  raved  over  when 
alluding  to  the  music  of  nature  it  is  the  wood 
that  first  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  weary  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth  Rock,  as  the  mighty  trees, 
rich  in  verdure,  bent  beneath  the  snow;  it  is 
the  wood  that  even  now  attracts  invalids  to 
the  forests  where  it  grows.  It  is  pine,  madam, 
genuine  pine."— iVeiy  York  Weekly. 


THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  MAN. 

Jack— "I  don't  see  why  j'ou  girls  shouldn't 
hustle  around  like  the  rest  of  us  and  do  things 
for  yourselves.  You  could  make  lots  of 
money  by  making  your  own  hats  and  gowns." 

Laura—"I'd  just  like  to  know  what  you  do 
for  yourself." 

Jack— "I?  Why,  I've  been  making  my  own 
cigarettes  ever  since  the  first  of  January." — 
Life. 

HER  CUSTOM. 

Mrs.  Prentice— "How  do  you  always  manage 
to  have  such  delicious  beef  ?" 

Mrs.  Binthyre— "I  select  a  good,  honest 
butcher  and  then  stand  by  him." 

Mrs.  Prentice — "You  mean  that  j'ou  give 
him  all  your  trade?" 

Mrs.  Binthyre— "No,  I  mean  that  I  stand  by 
him  while  he  is  cutting  off  the  meat." 


A  REFRESHING  INSTANCE. 

Janet — "Oh,  Geraldine,  just  think  how  we 
have  underrated  Mr.  Thorley  !  Why,  it  seems 
he's  been  all  over  Europe,  India,  China,  Japan 
and  Australia." 

Geraldine— "Anything  remarkable  about 
that?" 

Janet— "Yes.  He's  never  talked  any  place  to 
us  but  Brownsville." 


A  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED. 

Morton— "Benson  is  a  great  painter.  Have 
you  seen  Ills  'Study  in  Nature?'" 
Holcombe— "No. " 

Morton— "Well,  I  tell  you,  there  are  no  flies 
on  it." 

Holcombe— "What  does  it  represent,  a  spi- 
der's web  or  a  baby  eating  jam  ?" 


HE  KNEW  WHICH  WAY  THEY  RAN. 

Pat— "Yez  may  say  wotyezplaze,gintlemen  ; 
it's  not  ony  where  ye'll  be  foindin'  braver  men 
nor  th'  Irish." 

Banter— "Come  off,  Pat;  It  was  only  the 
other  night  that  I  made  five  of  them  run." 

Pat— "Was  it  long  catchln'  ye,  they  were?"— 
Life. 


HAVE  YOU  CATARRH? 

There  is  one  remedy  you  can  try  without 
danger  of  Humbug.  Send  to  H.  G.  Colman, 
Chemist,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  for  trial  package 
of  his  Catarrli  Cure.  His  only  mode  of  adver- 
tising is  by  giving  it  away.  Postage  4  cents. 
Judge  tor  your.seU,  Meni 'ou  this  paper. 


DUTCH  ENGLISH.  | 

A  German  in  Chicago,  who  has  not  paid  | 
much  attention  to  learning  English,  had  a 
horse  stolen  from  his  barn  the  other  night,  | 
whereupon  lie  advertised  as  follows  :  | 

"Von  nite,  de  Oder  day,  ven  I  was  bin  awake  ! 
in  my  shleep,  I  heare  sometings  vat  I  tiuks 
vas  not  yust  right  in  my  barn,  and  I  out 
shuinps  to  bed  and  runs  mit  the  barn  out ;  and 
ven  I  was  dere  cooin  I  sees  dat  my  pig  gray 
ii'on  mare  he  vas  bin  tide  loose  and  run  mit 
the  staple  off;  and  whoefer  will  him  back 
pring,  I  yust  so  much  pay  him  as  vas  bin 
kushtomary." 


UNSUCCESSFUL. 

ChoUy— "Wh  a  t's— aw— t  h  e  matta  h— aw— 
with  Sissy  Downy?  He— aw— looks  vewy 
much  dejected,  y'  know." 

Gussie— "Ya-as ;  Sissy,  don't  y'  know,  ap- 
plied for  membership  in  Sorosis,  deah  boj% 
but  they  actually  wouldn't  have  him,  y'know. 
Said  he  was  too  effeminate,  bal  Jove." 


A  SUCCESSFUL  PRESCRIPTION. 

"Well,  Madam,  did  the  prescription  which  I 
ordered  for  your  husband  do  its  work  ?"  asked 
the  doctor. 

"A  perfect  success,  doctor.  I  have  not  had 
the  slightest  difficulty  with  the  life  insurance 
company."— Paris  Figaro. 


HE  WAS  NOT  SURPRISED. 

Nurse— "Tommy,  this  is  your  new  sister." 
Tommy— "Where  did  she  come  from  ?" 
Nurse — "From  heaven." 

Tommy— (in  deep  disgust)— "I  don't  wonder 
they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her."— reia^  Si/tings. 


OUR  ENGLISH  COOK. 

"Now,  ma'am,  'ow  will  you  have  the  duck 
to-day?  Will  you  heat  it  cold,  or  shall  1  'eat 
it  for  you  ?" 


LITTLE  BITS. 

Widow  Casey— "Ah,  Mr.  Dolan,  when  my 
ould  man  died  it  left  a  big  hole  in  my  heart." 

Mr.  Dolan— "Mrs.  Casey,  would  ye  moind 
patchiu'  it  wid  a  bit  out  of  mine." 

Nurse  (to  young  husband)— "A  beautiful 
ten-pound  baby,  sir." 

Young  Husband  (getting  things  mixed  in 
his  excitement)— Glorious  !  _  Am  I  a  father  or 
a  mother  ?" 

He— "Tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  last 
poem.  I  want  to  finish  it,  as  I  have  other 
irons  in  the  fire." 

She— "I  should  withdraw  the  irons  and  in- 
sert the  poem." 

"Must  be  pooty  hard  times  east,  too,"  said  a 
Kansas  man  who  was  being  shown  a  fashion- 
able ball  at  the  academy  the  other  night.  He 
was  asked  why.  "Because  two  deservin'- 
lookin'  wimmin  jist  went  by  me  that  didn't 
have  much  more'n  enough  to  their  backs  to 
flag  a  hand-car  with."— P/iz7«deipftza  Record. 

Stranger  (visiting  city)— "Say,  mister,  what's 
that  big  stone  building  ?  An  orphan  asylum?" 

Citizen— "Why,  no ;  that's  the  oflice  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  Givemfits,  just  erected  with 
accumulated  dividends." 

Stranger— "Gosh  all  fish-hooks !  The  deuce 
you  say !  Why,  I  got  mad  at  the  editor  and 
stopped  that  paper  more'n  five  years  ago,  and 
supposed,  of  course,  the  consarn  had  busted 
and  qmt."—Ih-i7iter's  Ink. 

"Was  your  elopement  a  success?" 
"Hardly." 

"What  went  wrong?" 

"Her  father  telegraphed  us  not  to  return  and 
all  would  be  forgiven." — Harper^s  Bazar. 

"Clara,"  said  Nellie,  according  to  the  Boston 
Herald,  dropping  the  fashion  paper  she  was 
reading,  "what  would  you  do  if  you  had  a 
mustache  on  3'our  lip  ?" 

"After  he  took  it  away  I  should  tell  him 
that  I  preferred  to  be  married  in  June." 


The  recent  death  of  Gen.  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman  has  started  considerable  discussion' 
as  to  his  birthplace.  Many  claim  he  was  born 
in  New  England,  but  the  fact  is  he  was  born 
Feb.  8th,  1820,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio. 
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aiven  In  Premiums  ^n^.^/ 

To  the  first  person  telling  us  before  June  15th, 
next,  the -correct  birthplace  of  the  late  Gen.  AVm. 
Tecumseh  Sherman  we  will  prive  S50.00  in  grold  ;  (o 
the  second  825.00;  to  the  third  $10.00  ;  to  the  next 
twenty- live  S5.00  each,  and  to  the  next  hundred 
SI. 00  each.  To  the  pei-son  sending  the  last  correct 
answer  we  will  grive  S5O.0O  in  g-old  ;  to  the  second 
la£t  S^OO;  to  the  third  last  §10.00;  to  the  next 
tweutj-five.  counting  backv.ards,  $5.00  each,  and 
to  the  next  hundi  ej  SI. 00  each.  With  your  answer 
send  :50  cent  pu^tnl  note  or  silver  for  a  hox  of 

Reid's  Electric  Remedy ',?re''t~ 

remedy  tor  immediate  cure  of  head  ache  ever  dis- 
covered. Remember  tlie  cash  presenla  are  sent 
absolutely  free,  aud  are  given  away  to  advertise 
this  great  cure.  Thousands  suffer  torture  from  : 
headache  tliat  would  be  cured  in  ten  minutes  by 
Reid's  Electric  Kcniertj.  For  SO  cents 
we  send  enou(?h  lor  eight  doses.  Read  the  follow- 
Ine  from  Mrs.  Martha  W.  Baucock,  Jlorgans  Mill,  [ 
Erath  Co.,  Tex.-is.  "One  dose  of  youi-  Bflu's 
Electric  Remedy  gave  me  instant  relief  ai.d 
complete  cure  in  ten  minutes  Have  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  headache  Tor  twenty-five  years  and 
your  electric  remedy  is  the  only  thing  that  ever 
cured  it."  We  have  many  letters  similar  to  above 
all  showing  that  Reid's  Electric  Remedy  is  the 
most  mai-vellou8  cure  for  sick,  nervous  or  billons 
headache  ever  produced  A«;E.%'TS  1V.4IVTEH  ' 
On  June20!h  we  shall  announce  the  list  of  persons] 
lo  whom  we  have  paid  the  cold  premiums  Send 
.•50  cents  at  once  for  Reid's  Electric  Remcdyand 
s'-cure  the  gold  offered  Address  the  selling  agents 

J.  BRIDE  &  CO.,  122  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FAMILIES 

And  make  it  easy  fo7  yba  to  liny  of  us  no  matter  where  yon  live. 
'   ^     EsUb.  1369. 


Yes,  my  dear,  your  Mar- 
chal  &  Saiith  Fianb  is  abeau- 
tiful  instrumeur,  the  t^jiie  is 
Bo  sweet  and  pure,  the  action 
BO  fairy-lilve,  aud  the  tinisli 
so  elegant  that  nothiDg  is 
left  to  wish  for.  Their 
Organs,  too,  are  as  sweet  and 
beautiful  as  their  Fianos. 

/  wrote  and  told  them  Just 
what  I  wanted,  and  they  sent 
it  to  me,  agreeing  to  take  it 
back  and  pay  the  freight  both 
ways  if  I  did  not  like  it,  birt 
I  could  not  be  better  pleased 
if  I  had  a  thousand  to  choose 
from.  They  send  their  cata- 
logue free  to 
wishes  to  buy, 


iBMr.  1877, 


'logue  free'to  euery  one  who  M&RGHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO., 

£35  S^art  81rt  Street,  Wew  Yorlt. 


A  FLORAL  TREAT  ^S^SSAp 


train 

1  copy  Park's  NewIUus.  Floral  Ga\Ae—An  Ahmit  Flowers. ..IQe, 

Sample  Park's  Floral  Magazine— a  charmiDg  monthly   5c. 

1  pkge.  Choice  Mixed  Flower  Seed;*  (nearly  1.000  sorts)  15c. 

1  Conditional  Certificate  or  Order  fcr  Seeds,  your  choice.. .S5c. 

ISS"  AU  of  the  above  for  ooly  three  2-ceni  stamps. 
This  is  our  best  olier  and  the  last  one  of  the  season.  It  viil  not 
appear  again,   Yoa'U  miss  a  lior?.i  treat  if  rnu  neglect  it    Write  at 
once.   Tell  your  friends.     GEO.  W.  PARK,  Libonia,  Pa. 
A'bout  Roses"  lOe.    IS  splendid  ever-blooming  KoAe«  $1.  or  10  Rozes  and  Magazine  1  yr,  $1. 


IfflTMiSsjIMsj 


Beware  of  Imitations, 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


THEGENUINE 

HARMORi 


The  Pittsburgh  Lamp 
one  of  those  inven- 
tions that  seems  to  be 
finished.    It  seems  to 
reach  the  end  as  to 
goodness  of  Hght 
in    every  way, 
and   ease  of 
management. 

The  only  care 
it  requires  is 
filling  and  wip- 
ing. 

Dirt  falls  out  when  the  chimney 
is  taken  off,  not  into  a  pocket  as 
in  other  central-draught  lamps. 

Putting  in  a  new  wick  is  a  very 
easy  m.atter  indeed. 

All  this  seems  strange  to  one 
who  knows  how  troublesome  other 
good  lamps  are. 

It  is  in  all  the  good  lamp-stores. 
Send  for  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BR-A.SS  Co. 

\§k!  A  i  i  'LIIRGE  YRRIETl. 
W  M  Li  L.  LATEST  STYLES. 

AT  FflCTORY 
PRICES. 

Best  quality,  irlthont  gold,       4e.  to  5c.  per  roll. 

Gold  paper,  8c  "  10c.  " 

ricest  Zmbosscd  paper,     •      15c.  "  80e.-  " 

Samples  seat  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  of 
lOc  postase.  COHO paper  C0„  £J  PljTnontliriaccjCiica^o 

DONALD  KENNED 


Of  Roxbury,  Mass.»  m 


Kennedy's  Medical  Discovery 
cures  Horrid  Old  Sores,  Deep 
Seated  Ulcers  of  40  yell's 
standing,  Inward  Tumors,  and 
every  disease  of  the  skin,  ex- 
cept Thunder  Htinior,  and 
Cancer  that  has  taken  root. 
Price  $1.50.  Sold  by  every 
Druggist  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  

AUvnys  mention  this  iiapcr  when  answer- 
ing advertisements,  us  advertisers  often 
have  (lillerent  nriinles  advertised  in  several 
papers. 


MUSIC  BOXES. 

If  you  want  to  bny  a  Swiss 
Tilusic  iJux,  %vrite  forciescrip. 
tivc  circular,  Free,  of  the 

SY»iPHONION. 

It  is  entirely  new  and  novel 
in  eonf;tniction  and  oper- 
ation, plays 

1000  TUNES. 

A  large  and  constantly  iacre.\«lcf;  list  of  tunes  to  select  from. 

FRED  H.  S.«I»ER,Ifflporter,102BigIiSt.,Boston,aass. 

Always  mention  this  paper. 

OUR  NEW  1891  FLOWER  SEED  OFFER. 

A  Magnificent 
Collection  of 


PAPER 


FLOWEBJEEDS 

V^i^ties,FREE! 


An  Unparalleled  Offerl)y 
an  Old-Esttiblitthed  and 
JCellnble  Fublishliiff 
Jlou^ie  I  TkeLadies'  World 
Is  aniainmoth  i6-page,  64-coI- 
ximn  Illustrate ti  paper  forlailles 
and  the  family  circle.  It  Is  de- 
voted to  Btoviee,  poeme,  ladles' 
fancywoi  k, artistic  needle  worlc, 
.  home  decoratlon,houiekeep1uf , 
faehlone, hygiene,  juvenile  re^- 
'Ing,  etiquette,  etc.  To  Intro- 
duce thiBcharinlngladies'paper 
100,000  homes  where  It  la  not 
I  already  taken,  we  now  make  the  fol- 
lowing colossal  offer  :  Vpon  receipt 
of  oiifu  12  Cent*  in  siher  or  stamps.  v:e  iciil  send 
The  turtles'  rt  oHd  /orThree Monthe,  andto 
each  snhsc}iber  we  icUl  also  send  Free  aud  post  paii.  a  large 
and  Tna-gnirlcent  Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Peed»»  tivo 
hundred  varieties,  iociudiug  Pansiea,  Verbenas,  CUrysacthe- 
muras.  Asters.  Fhlox  Drnniraondil,  Baleam,  Cypress  Vine, 
a)igft«li9,  Double  Zinnia,  PiukB,  etc.,  etc.  Remember,  twelve 
xents  pavs  for  the  paper  three  months  and  this  entire  magnlfl- 
cent  Collection  of  Citoico  Flower  Seeds,  pat  up  by  a  fl rsi-class 
Seed  House  and  wariAnted  fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  can 
afford  to  miss  this  ■;vonderrul  opportunity.  We  guarantee  every 
BubBcriber  many  limes  the  value  of  money  sent.  Rud  will  refund 
your  money  and  make  you  a  present 
of  both  seeds  and  paper'lf  you  are  not 
Botisfled.  Ours  is  an  old  and  reliable 
publishing  house,  endorsed  by  all  lead-  , 
Ing  newspapers.  Dn  not  confound  this  <^ 
offer  with  the  catchpenny  schemes  ol'^c 
unscrupulous  peraoua.  Write  to-day — 
don't  put  it  off !  Six  eubacrlptlone  and  ' 
elx  S«ed  Collections  sent  for  60  cts. 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  sJeW/ra.,,^ 

vertisemant        naming  the  paper  in  which  jy.. 
she  saw  it.  we  will  send/fee,  la  addition  to  5g 
all  the  above,  one  package  of  the  new  and  * 
popular  imported  Tropseolnm  Jjobblanum  I 
(assorted"!,  containing  "Lucifer,"  "  Spitfire,'' 
"Vesuvius;"  and  other  luminarfeeof  high  degree, 
bright  and  highly  colored.  An  abundant  bloomer  and 
easily  cultivated.  A  beautiful  climbing  flower  for  vases.hRiiglng 
baskets,  old  etiimps.  etc.,  most  glorious  la  effect.  Address: 

&  n.  MOORE  &  CO.,  S7  Park  Place*  Kow  York. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


WATCH  WHEIf  THE  DOG  COMES  OUT. 

This  TVcaticr  Warning  will  faithfully  forecart  the  weather  for 
the  ensuing  24  hnurs,  to  that  you  can  get  your  own  weather 
report  without  wailinjr  for  the  Dcwspnpera  to  tell  you  what  the 
■weather  report  is  to  be.  It  is  a  cyclone  wnminp.  When  the 
weather  is  going  to  be  wet,  a  fine  nohle  dog  arises  troin  his 
kennel  back  in  the  distance,  and  approaches  the  openms  (sea 
illustration  above),  giving  a  eignal  that  there  is  a  etomi  ap. 
proacliing.  and  as  the  etorm  subsides,  or  if  it  will  be  over  dur- 
ing the  next  24  hours,  a  butterfly  in  nil  its  splendor  appears  ta 
tell  vou  that  sunshine  is  at  hand,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind. The  buttertlr  aud  the  doe  arc  made  of  mctai  m  hand- 
some colors.  Thefi-ont  is  handsomely  decorated  with  fancy 
desi-rns  and  figures.  In  the  centre  stands  an  accurate  ther- 
mometer; the  whole  thing  being  so  simple  that  a  child  will 
understand  it  at  once.  T\'hen  the  devastating  luimcaiie, 
CTclone  and  wind  storms  ore  approaching  your  home,  this 
machine  warns  you  long  ahead,  giving  you  tniie  to  prepare. 
It  is  a  wonderful  machine,  and  will  save  your  life  and  many 
a  dollar  besides.  It  tells  you  whether  you  had  better  take 
•vour  umbrella  with  you  to-day.  It  tells  a  Indy  the  weather, 
and  she  will  know  the  most  suitable  dress  to  wear,  etc  Enclose 
.00  cents  to  Hlorse  «Sr  Co..  Box  S9?.Anpiista,Me. 
Blention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


TO  BOYS^AND  GIRLS  UNDER  1 

WITHOUT  ONE  CENT  OF  MONEY. I 


I£  any  boy  or  girl  nnder  18  years  of  ate  wants  a  strictly  Crst-class  safety  bicycle  they  can  I 
obtain  it  free,  without  one  cent  of  money.  We  shall  ^ive  away,  on  very  easy  conditions,! 
lOOOor  more.  The  wheelsare  25  nches,  with  crescent  steel  rlma  and  molded  mbber  tirep,f 
and  run  on  hsrdenedsteelcone  bearings,  adji;slable  to  wear; geared  to  46inches;  detach- 1 
able  cranks;  four  to  five  inches  throw;  frame  finely  enameled, with  nickel  trimmiocp.l 
Each  machineifi  supplied  with  toolbafr,  wrench  and  oil  tr.  Eriaalin  qoalUy  to  those  soldi 
outheniiirket!^or*4.''.0O.  We  have  both  bovs' and  pirls'.Mvles.  If  you  wantone  writes  *■ 
onra  4g  AVESTKRN  PEABTi  CO..  303  Pgnrborn  St..  Chlfago,  HI.   Mention  f-^  


May  1,  \m. 
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Fifth  auuual  report  of  tlie  Ohio  State  For- 
osi er's  Bureau,  by  Adolpli  Leue,  Secretary,  Cin- 
rl II luili,  Oliio. 

Seventh  biennial  report  of  the  ICansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  M.  Mohler,  Secre- 
tary, Topelca,  Kansas. 

MusHROO.MS.  How  to  grow  them.  A  practi- 
cal treatise  on  mushroom  culture.  Published 
by  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  Yorlc. 

Annual  catalogue  and  annual  report  of  the 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

How  to  Cook  Vegetables,  by  Mrs.  I.  T.  Rorer, 
publislied  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  for  distribution  among  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Annual  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Viti- 
cultural  Commissioners.  Sent  on  receipt  of 
seven  cents  for  postage,  from  the  oflioe  of  the 
board,  317  Pine  street,  San  Francisco. 

Fungus  diseases  of  the  grape  and  othw 
plants  and  their  treatment.  A  valuable  work 
for  vineyardists  and  horticulturists.  Price 
seventy-five  cents.  Published  by  J.  T.  Lovett 
Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Annual  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  on  the  Foreign  Commerce  and  3S'av- 
igation,  Immigration  and  Tonnage  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
li<90.  From  the  Trea.sury  Department,  "U'ash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Clydesdale  Stud  Book,  Vol.  XIII,  contain- 
ing pedigrees  of  mares  having  produced  jire- 
vious  to  30th  of  September,  1S90,  and  stallions 
foaled  before  1st  of  January,  1S91.  From  the 
secretary  of  the  Clydesdale  Horse  Society, 
Arch.  M'Neilage,  46  Gordon  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

The  Nursery  Book,  a  complete  guide  to  the 
multiplication  and  pollination  of  plants,  by 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  editor  of  the  Americ<m  Gar- 
den. This  is  a  new  book  on  the  propagation 
of  plants  that  simply  tells  plainly  and  briefly 
all  that  a  pi-actical  nurseryman  wants  to 
know.  The  illustrated  chapter  on  pollination 
is  new  and  especially  interesting.  Price:  cloth, 
SI;  paper,  50  cents.  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York. 

Home  Floriculture.— T  h  e  appropriate 
n.ime  of  tliis  book  indicates  well  its  scope.  It 
is  written  by  E.  E.  Rexford  from  his  practical 
experience,  is  a  reliable  guide  to  raising, 
keeping  and  blooming  plants  in  the  house  as 
well  as  in  the  garden.  It  is  a  manual  that 
every  housekeeper  who  cares  for  flowers  and 
handsome  plants  will  find  useful.  Written  in 
an  easy,  familiar  style,  every  subject  is  so 
plainly  treated  that  it  cannot  be  minund^r- 
stood.  Over  two  hundred  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated. Printed  in  good,  clear  type  and  hand- 
somely bound.  It  Is  sent  out  by  James  Vick, 
seedsman,  which  is  a  sufficient  warranty  of  its 
worth.  Price  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  for 
which  sum  it  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad- 
dress. 

catalogues  recfived. 

Grapevines.  T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  Fredouia, 
N.  Y. 

Dundee  Nursery.  David  Hill,  Dundee,  Kane 
county,  III. 

Threshers  and  Engines.  C.  Aultman  &  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Floral  catalogue  from  A.  B.  Davis  &  Son, 
PurcellVille,  Va. 

Farm  Wagons.  South  Bend  Wagon  Co., 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Crawford's  Catalogue.  M.  Crawford,  Cuy- 
ahoga Falls,  Ohio.  . 

John  Gardiner  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  21  North  13th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fine  Nursery  Stock.  Fred  W.  Kelsey,  11.5 
Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

Livingston's  True  Blue  Seeds.  A.  W-  Liv- 
ingston's .Sons,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Seeds— garden,  field  and  flower.  Robert  C. 
Reeves  Co.,  185  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Isaac  F.  Tilling- 
h:ist,  La  Plume,  Lackawanna  county.  Pa. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  Fruits,  etc. 
Samuel  C.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Bucks  county. 
Pa. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  of  Myer's 
Spray  Pumps.  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland, 
Ohio. 

Cheese  Factory,  Creamery  and  Dairy  Appar- 
atus and  Supplies.  H.  McK  Wilson  &  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.'s  Manual  of  Every- 
thing for  the  Garden.  Price  2.3  cents.  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Illinois.— (Chanipaiga)  Bulletin  No.  13, 
February  1891.  Field  experiments  with  corn. 
Bulletin  No.  IJ,  1S90.  Milk  tests ;  methods  of 
testing  milk.  Bulletin  No.  15.  The  fruit  bark 
beetle. 

Louisiana.— (Baton  Rouge)  Bulletin  No.  7. 
Annual  report  for  1890.  Bulletin  No.  8.  An- 
nual report  of  North  Louisiana  experiment 
station  far  1890.  Bulletin  No.  9.  Sugar-cane 
borer  and  its  parasite. 

Michigan.— (Agricultural  College  P.  O.)  Bul- 
letin No.  70,  January,  1891.  Vegetables,  vari- 
eties and  methods.  Bulletin  No.  71,  February, 
1891.  Beet  sugar  and  sugar  beet  culture.  Bul- 
letin No.  72,  February,  1891.   Six  worst  weeds. 

MiNNE.soTA.— (St.  Anthony  Park)  Bulletin 
No.  15,  February,  1891.  Wheat.  A  comparison 
of  foreign  and  native  varieties,  the  selection 

and  changingot  seed,  etc. 

Missouri.— (Columbia)  Bulletin  No.  13,  Jan- 
uary, 1891.  Reports  on  spraying  for  the  cod- 
ling moth,  apple  scab  and  black*  knot  of  the 
grape.  Reports  on  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  tomatoes,  peas  and  potatoes. 
List  of  new  fruits  received  for  testing. 

New  Y'ork.— (State  Station,  Geneva)  Bul- 
letin No.  20,  January,  1891.  TheNew  York  fer- 
tilizer control  and  fertilizer  analysis.  Out- 
line of  history  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
General  principle  underlying  the  use  of  fer- 
ti  1  i  zGrs. 

North  Carolina.— (Raleigh)  Bulletin  No. 
79,  October  15,  1890.  The  best  agricultural 
grasses. 

North  Dakota.— (Fargo)  Bulletin  No.  1, 
January,  1891.  Grain  smuts.  February,  1891. 
First  annual  report. 

Oregon.— (Corvallis)  Bulletin  No.  8,  Jan- 
uary, 1S91.  Notes  on  varieties  of  wheat  and 
flax.   Annual  report  for  1890. 

South  Dakota.— (Brookings)  Bulletin  No. 
21,  February,  1S91.  Small  grain. 

Tennessee.— (Knoxville)  Third  annual  re- 
port for  1890. 

ViRGiNi.\.— (Blacksburg)  Bulletin  No.  8, 
January,  1891.  Potato  tests.  February,  1891. 
Circular  concerning  diseases  and  insects  af- 
fecting the  apple  and  grape. 

Wisconsin.— (Madison)  Bulletin  No.  26, 
January,  1891.  Sugar-beet  culture  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.— 
(Washington,  D.  C.)  Farmers  bulletin  No.  4. 
Fungus  diseases  of  the  grape  and  their  treat- 
ment. 


taOOn.OO  a  year  is  bfinfrmado  br  John  B. 
Goodwin.Troy.N.y.,at  work  for  U3.  Header, 
you  may  not  make  as  much,  but  we  can 
teach  you  quickly  how  to  earn  from  $5  to 
810  a  day  at  the  start,  and  more  as  you  (ro 
on.  Both  sexes,  all  apes.  In  any  part  ot 
'.■\.merica,  you  can  coninicnce  at  home,  (riv- 
ing: all  your  tiine,or  spare  moments  only  to 
the  work.  All  is  new.  Great  pay  SURK'for 
every  worker.  We  start  you.  fumishiti'- 
everything.  EASILY,  SPEEDILY  learned. 
PARTICULAES  FREE.  Address  at  once. 
8IL\80.\  Jt  to.,  rOBTlAliD,  nAlXtT 


FOR  YOU 

Me.  Parmelef,  sold  in 
three  days,  116  Copper 
Coins  for  Sfi/Jlo;  29  Sil- 
ver Coins  for  S4,713 ;  4 
Gold  Coins  for  SI, 760. 
And  we  can  prove  tliat 
'others  have  done  nearly  a&  well. 

|Coin  Collecting  Pays  Big 

If  you  have  any  Old  Coins  or  proofs 
coined  before  187S,save  them. as  they 
may  be  worth  a  fortune.  Illustrated 
':irciilars  on  rare  coins  free  at  office 
or  mailed  for  two  stamps. 

Numismatic  Bank,  Boston.Mass. 


DETECTIVES 


Want -li  iD  every  Coanty  to  act  in  the  Secret  Serrice  ander 
instriiciioDS  from  Capt.  Grannan,  ei-Chief  of  Deteclives  ol 
CiDciuQati.  Experieuce  not  necessary.  Particulars  free.  Address 
Grannan  Detective  Bureau  Co.  44  Arcade,  CincioDati.  O. 


1^  &  |  ^»      ( silver)  jays  for  your  address  In 

whirling  all  over  the  United  States,  and  you  will  get  ban* 
dredsof  samples,  circolara,  boots,  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc..  from  those  who  want  agents.  You  will  eet  lots  ot  good  read- 
in?  free  and  will  be  WELL  PLEASED  with  the  small  invest- 
meot.  List  coDtaiuing  name  sent  to  each  person  answering. 

T.  I>.  CAMI»15EU^,  B  73,  Boyleston,  Ind. 


10 


ft  BIG  OFFER  I 


50c.  MADE  IN  A 
minute;  Ifyou 
will  hang  up' m  the 
P.  O.,  or  some  publia 
place,  the  two  show 
bills  tnat  we  seDd,  we  wiu  Eive  you  a  ouc.  cert.,  and  eend  it  in 
advauce  with  samples  and  Dilla.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  tnen  if  vou  want  to  work  on  salary  at 

orSlooperinontk,ietu»kiiow.  Wepay  inadvance. 
GIANT  OX!E  CO..   21    Willow  Si.,  Augusta,  Me. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Sent  free,  ou  application,  to  resident-s  of  the 
slate  in  wlilch  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Ai.ABAM.\.— (State  Station,  Auburn)  Bul- 
letin Xo.  21,  December,  1890.  A  new  root  dis- 
ease ot  cotton.  Report  of  Alabama  weather 
service.  Bulletin  ISTo.  22,  January,  1S91.  Exper- 
iments with  cotton.  Report  of  weather  ser- 
vice.   Feburary  1,  1891.  Third  annual  report, 

Alab.vma.— (Canebrake  Station,  Union- 
lown)   Tliird  annual  report, 

C.\LiFOKXiA.— (Berkeley)  Bulletin  No.  91. 
Port  and  sherrj'  wines  In  California.  Impor- 
tation of  Italian  grapes.  Importation  of 
olives. 

Coi.OR.\.DO.— (Fort  Collins)  Bulletin  JTq.  14, 
Jftnviftry,  1891,  Sugar  T?fi9tSi  -  "  . 


I  A  PRESENT.  I 

21  OEXD  us  Toiir  address  and  we  will  make  you 

*  O   preoent'of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING  T 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wa^h-board  or  rub-* 
ifi  biug  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  yourf  riends.iji 
^  oractasagrentifyoucan.  You  can  COIN  MONEYa 
J  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  V;/ATCH  to^thej 
^  first  from  each  county.  Write  quick.   Addi'ess  Is.  Y.y 

*  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  *^o  Dej  St..  N.  Y.  * 

«•  4i  #  lii  ^      ^  •£<  4i  It  >}•  4i  #  ^   ifi  ^  41  •$>  ^        4<  4i 


A  DAY  AND  OUTFIT 

ETRCirl  AGENTS  WANTED 
r  ncn.  i  EVERYWHEREI 
Grandest  Money  inakinfc  business 
ever  ofl'ered.  A.  ©olden  Iffar- 
Test  for  the  next  3  months. 
A  Brand  New  Article.  Everyone 
bays.  per  month  Salary  and 

Expenses  to  competent  men.  Also 
team  furnished  free*  Sample 
case  of  goods  and  full  particulars 
free.  Don't  fail  to  write  to-day. 


AMr«M,8TAKDARD  SILVER  WARE  CO., Boston, Mass. 


How  They  Do  Sell. 


AnrMTC  easily  make  Big  Wages  selling  the  Peer- 
Ukli  I  0  less  Atlas  of  the  World,  in  handsome  and 
heavy  Leatherette  Board  Covers,  with  ornament- 
al Gold  Title.  It  sells  on  sight,  because  all  who 
see  it  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  best  ever  oiTered  for  tho 
price.  Locates  towns,  cities,  railroads,  etc.  Full  of 
statistics,  w-itli  Census  of  1S90.  lilastrated. 
Acents  make  100  jier  cent.  Address 
Mast,  Crowell  «V;  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield, O. 


Corps  Positively  Curetf. 

DaisyCornCure.isccntsabox. 

Other  remedies  failj  this  dooa  not. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  price.  Star  Bunion 

Cure,  25  cents. 

JOHNSTON  CBEBICAL  CO., 

345  B,2.')r(l  Street,  N.Y- 


NATURE'S  SPECIFIC  The  Wonderful  Kola  Plant, 

pQp  THE  CURE  OF  Discovered  by  African  Explorers  on  the  banks  of  the 

w  Congo  river,  West  Africa,  is  a  certain  and  unfailing 

■HH  ■   ■  BB  fln    m    cure  for  Every  Form  of  ASTHMA.   A  Positive  Cure 

m  mWmU  Oaarantesd,  orlf  youdesireit.NO  fat  VNTILCUEED. 

■  I WH  OfRce  for  Export  and  Wholesale  Trade,  1164  Broad- 

^^^^^^F     ■     ■    H  H  ■  B  ^^^^wav.  New  York.  ForDescriptive Book  and  Trial  Case 

of  The  KOLA  Plant  Componnd,  (HIMALYA),  FREE  by 

FREE    ON  TRIAI   Mali,   address  Central   Office,  KOLA  IMPORTING 

^  ■  ■mi.^fc.  COMPANY,  132   VIKE   STREET,  CINCINKATI,  OHIO. 

BSJ^ee  New  York  World,  May  IS,  1890 ;  PKilfidelpMa  Press,  May  19 ;  Christian  Otiserver  and  Mrdical 
Journal,  April  9:  etc.,  for  full  accounts  of  this  wonderful  botanical  discovery.  The  Christian  Evan- 
g«li»t,  May  30,1890,  says  editorially:  "If  no  other  result  than  the  discovery  of  the  Kola  plant  fol- 
lowed the  explorations  ot  Stanley  and  associates,  surely  their  labors  were  not  in  vain.  We  have 
the  most  convincing  proof  that  It  is  a  certain  and  uufailirigcurefor  Asthma  in  all  its  forms,  and  Is 
the  most  valuable  medical  discovery  of  this  century."    eSr  Remember,  HO  PAT  UNTIL  CUBED. 


HAIR  ON^THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

AND   TUE   6E0WTH    FOREVER    DESTROYED    WITHuUT    THE    yLIGHTEBT  »  * 

*  *  *  INJURY    OR    DISCOLORATION    OF    THE    MOST    DELTCATF.  SKIN. 

Dleoovercd  by  Accident-— Im  CoMrouNDiNG.  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidcDiallj 
Bpillcd  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  di.icnvered  that  the  hair  waa 
completely  removed.  We  porchaaed  the  new  discovery  and  named  it  MODKNE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  It.  It  acts  mildly  but 
Barely,  and  you  will  be  surpriBed  and  delighted  with  there.sults.  Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It  haa  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a  like  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIXu  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  a3  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
Injury  or  uopleasant  fceliog  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  uodene  BtrrsscEnK.s  klictboltbis. 

 Recommended  by  all  who  haue  tested  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement.  

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature's  gift  of  a  beard,  will  find  a  priceless  boon  in  Modene. 
whichdoes  away  with  shaving.  Itdisaolvea  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmleaa  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Toung  persons  who  find  an  emharraasiog  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  destroy  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
sealed  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  ifil.OO  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address  written  plainly.  O^Correspondence  sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  the 
same  as  cash,   (always  mention  yol'k  codnty  and  this  paper.)    Cut  this  advertisement  out. 

LOCAL  AND     I  MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0.,  U.  S.  A. 
QENERAL  AOENTS      Mannfactnrers  of  tho  Illebest  Grade  Hair  Prcparatlonii. 

  _  WANTED,        I  You  can  register  your  letttrr  at  any  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  detiaery. 

WeOffer  $lVobO  f'OJiFAILUKE  OB  THE  SUKHTEST  rNJtTRY.  (tT" EVERY  BOTTLE  GUAKANTEED. 

DEAFNESS  RELIEVED 

When  caueed  by  Fevers, Colds, Measles, Catarrli,GatheriDga,&c., by  the  use  of  tlie  IBVISIBU  SOUND  DISCS.  Worn 
months  without  removal.and  cause  no  pain.  For  partial  deafness  only.  H.A.WALES,  Brid^eport,Conn. 


NEW  CARD  SAMPLES  gc>  Foote  Bros..  Northford.  Conn. 
SAJfPLE  BOOK  of  Cards,  2c.  Globe  Co.,"WalIlDgford.  Ct. 

7  O  O  EdtoIom.  Ellk  rriait«d  Flora'  C»rdo  Ao.  20  New  S^h,  1  pftok  Escort  Osrdi, 
I  05?  1  pBci,  f-onCirda.  Qaidfl  X'*  Flirtation  it  NEW  SAMPLE  V.OOK  or(OEND- 
tNE)CAaDS.  ALL  FOE  2  cu.  CHAMPION  CABD  WOSKS.  UNION  VALE.  OHIO. 

Stoi  2c.  Bump  for  flampU  Book  «r>Jl  tti*  FTKEST  ud 
L>t<ci  Sttlg  CABD8  for  1891.  W*  mII  Oaimuie  Citrdi,  cot 
Tiuli.    DMON  OAEO  CO.,  COLDMBOS.  OHIO. 


CARD^ 


CARDS 


NOT  TRASH.  AGTSCompIet* 


FREE 


NEWSASIPLE  BOOKpfSllk  Fi 
CAED3,  US  Scrap  pit 
■tlO.adar.  S*od  Zc.for 


iDBS.Trickt.  Qamei.  jcbowtoDiak* 
CBOWK  CABD  CO.CADIZ.OHIO 


500 SCRAP 


PICTUEE3,  ADTO.  VBBSBSfc  E1DDLE3 
30STYLE3  OP  CABDS  2c.  4  PRESENT 
PABDER  li  CO.,  KOMTOWEaB.  i;0>'j;. 


EBli 


CARDS 


SAMPLES  FBEE.  N. 
Premiams.  Ag'(«fuUo 


•  Sf»l<w,  EoT.lop*.  Gold  an-l  fiiW<r 
id  E»(ti»d  E-ljipCAEDa.  KOKrw 
ilfltSc  OHIO  CAED  Co,  Csiis.0. 


375  Floral  Silk  Fringe  carda,  g 


HandtcTcli;ef,Riiip-,PoctetPeii  &  Pencil  A 
Ag«ut£' Samples  lOc  CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haveo^Cfc. 


tV>N     ^  Sn-^J'^^QE,  GLASS,  Ac  CARDS 

GOLD  DOTIAL  PES  AXD  Pafd  FOUNTAIX  PEN, 
(Samples  Free.)  CLINION  BROS..  CUEtonTaie,  Ct. 


25SILK  FRINGE  FAN 

■'Envelope  and  FancT  Shape  Cards  (name  on  all)  10  CENTS. 
Ageata*  COMPLETK  OUTFIT  FREE   with   evflrr  OEDER. 
CaOWN  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ.  OHIO. 


Send 

to  factory. 


Prints   cards,  labels. 
&c.   Circular  press  S8 
Small  newspaper  size 
Do  your  own 
printing   and  ad- 
vertising. Make 
moneyprinting  for 
others.  Fun  for  spare 
hours.  Type-setting 
easy,   printed  rules, 
stamps  for  catalogue  of^resses,  type,  cards,  Ac. 


PRIWNG 

PRESS 


KELSEY  &  C< 


nieriden.  Conn. 


ns  ■urn  Dialognes,  Tableutz,  SpeaKets,  for 
HI   H  W  ^  School,Club<S:  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata. 


logu©  free.  X.  S.  DKMisoN.Chlcago  jS. 


14x17 


Crayon  Portraits,  Si. 60.  18x22 
S2.50.  6  inch  Bronze  and  Gold  frame 
isx22.  85c.  All  work  warranted. 
ROBT.  JOHNS,  Peoria,  111. 


PAYING  THING  for  Agents  Is  oar  PHOTO. 
GRAPH    FAMILY    RECORD  PICTURE. 
Agents  wanted.  Terms  extra  liberal.  Addr's. 
Dept,  ff-0.  P.  COET  &  CO.,  885  State-st.,  Chlcaco- 

Be  sure  to  mendoa  thia  paper  when  you  write 


BEST; 


MA  N  A  R  P  R<N  WANTED  Everrwhere  to  take  ch^^rgo 
nnnuWIBw  of  our  business.  Advertiee.  distritjut© 
circBiars  &  employ  help.  Wages  $50  to  $125  per 
month.  Expenses  advanced.  State  experience.  Wages  ex- 
piictod,  also  your  preference  for  homeivork  or  traveling.  SLOAN 
&  CO.,  Manufacturers,         George  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


DISH 


I  The  greatest  household  article  ever  inventecL 
Washes  and  rinses  dishes  berfectly  in  five 
minutes  time.  A  complete  success.  Tremen- 
dous sates  being  made.  Seven  sizes,  for 
smallest  families  to  largest  hotels. 
Splendid  terms.  Agents  coin  money. 
No  competition.  lUus.circuIarsfree. 
TheGeo.ia. EewellCo.,lOu  CleTeland,0. 


!.    seven  sizes.  lor 

SWASHER 


WE  OFFER  AGENTS 

Big  Money  in  Exclusive  Territory. 

Our  new  patent  .Safes,  sell  at  sight  in  city  or 
country.  New  Agents  first  in  fielif  actually  get- 
ting ricli.  One  Agent  in  one  day  cleared  $86.  So 
can  you.  Catalogue  free.  ALPINE  SAFE  CO., 
No.  363—371,  Claek  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


TAKE  AN  AGENCY  for 

DAGGETT'S 
ROAST!  NGrAll 

Needed  in  every  family, 
SAVES  20  Percent, 
in  Roagting  and  BaJm  the 
Best  Bread  in  the  world. 
Address  nearest  office  for  terms. 
W.  A,  DA«GETT  &  CO..  TlnolanJ,  N.  J.  Chicago,  niinolB. 
Salt  Lake  Ctty,  rtah.  East  Portland,  Oreg.  Oabiand,  Cal, 


MONEYPI^iMADE 


if  you  have 
a  good  arti- 
cle to  sell 

by  advertising  in  neirspapers.  So  advertisers  say. 
How  did  they  do  It  ?  Write  to  as  about  what  yon  hare  to 
advertise,  and  we  will  tell  yon  how  and  whether  K£WS 
PAPERS  are  likely  to  PAY  YOU. 

J.  L.  STACK  &  CO.,  Advertising  Ag'ts, 

SATIOSAL  0EB3IA5  AMER-  

ICAN  BAKK  Bl'ILDliNG, 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  retora  a^ain.  I  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  BPI- 
I,EP.SY  or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  oi 
my  infallible  remedy.   Give  Eipre&s  and  Post  Office. 

H,  G,  KQOT,  Mr  C;  t99  few!  Ht.,  N.  T. 


{UBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
•to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Habpeb  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


FMOTO  01  youp  fnture  Hnslana  or  wue  FREE  I 
Send  stamp  for  Postage.    CLIMAX  CS.  CHICAOO.  fit 


IR  NnX/ri  C  Book  Bound  and  Our  Paper  3  mos.. 
la  nU»tLO,  only  10c.  FAKMEE.Bay  Shore,N.Y; 


■  F  U 


ARE    UNUARBIED.  tend   toot  ctIots  mvunra  knd  2  e«i>« 
itomp  sod    roceira    br  rettira    m&il.    "k  ptouuit  i 
MANAQEB  OF  CLIMAS,  CHICAGO, 


I,  ILL. 


$25 


A  WEEK  to  "TldOTi&ProUctor"  and  mbber  (tood» forlidla 
I  Jinw    tPZUTt  ehiWriB.    Vietori*  by  ukil  $1.  CircuUra 


ANNIE 


n  U  U  n  C  I  C»,dt.  Al  ItU  laW  flirtatioo.  »Bd  our  new  lUui.BOOK 

a,^  TOO  Fl^NNY.-vlllOo.  EASTESN  SUPPLY  CO.. L.«TTin«.6hio. 


MMMOUnllw  iriCCS  fou  TolnmM.  ir  too  w>at  them  Mod 
W  U  U    namp  to  ALBEaT  W.  PHILLIPS,  613  0  ATeao^  CBICAQO.  ILL. 

fiCIIT^  "'^'^^  100  PER  CEHT.  profit,  on  my  Corsets. 
UCn  I  O  Belts,  Brushes,  Curlers  and  novelties-  Samples 
FREE.  Write  now.  Dr.  Bridg^man,  373  Broadway,  N- 

C«  2 1 1r  ^^^^  ^  Flusli  Bemnants  for  Crazy 
K7UL£k  Patch,  a  large  pkg  pretty  pieces,  assorted  col. 
lOcts,  12pks,8t  LADIES'AIlTCO.Box£84«ST,L0CIS. 


S5 


A  DAY  SURE.  §3.15  Samples  Free. 
Horse  owners  buy  1  to  6.  20  other  spe- 
cialties. Rein  Holder  Co.,HoHy,Mieb. 

WF  WANT  I  more  good  worWng  Agents  to 

nc.  nnn  I  l,UUU  handle  the  best  selling  article 
now  on  the  market.  Big  profits.  Get  full  particulars  by 
addressing  Mast, Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,Spr)ngfield,0. 

WANTED  AGENT 

for  the  "Handy"  Button.  Sample  card 
for  lu  cents,  or  trial  box  Df  12  cards. 
cents,  by  mail.  F.  CASSGREEN  MHF6,CD., 
26  So.  Water  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


S100 


CVPRV  UnilTil  will  guarantee 
•■Wlini  mun  I  n  to  any  one  who  is 

willing  to  work.  Our  business  is  new ,  easy 
I  and  very  pleasant.  We  have  agents  who 
are  clearing  815  a  day,  others  $6  an  even- 
mg.  We  furnish  costly  outfits  free  to  those  who 
mean  business.  For  profitable  and  permanent  work 
tve  have  something  that  can  not  be  equaled.  Write 
tons.  Address,         H.  A.EIiLS  ifc  CO., 

161  lia  Salle  St.,  Chicaeo,  111. 


PARKER'S  n 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotea   a   Inxuriant  growth. 
Never  Falls  to  Kestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling, 
JCte,  and  $1.00  at  DruggiMa__ 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit 
to  aO  days  " 


  Cured  In  lO 

  fio  pay  tin  cured. 

Dr.  J.  Stephens,  I^bauon,  Obio. 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure. By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  free.  Address  W.S.Rice, 
Box  F,  Smithville,  N.  Y. 


FAT 


How  toRednceit.  FullDiet.  Elegant  treat- 
ment.   By  "  Doctor."    Send  two-cent  stamp 
Jfor  Manual.  THEO.  WING,  Plainfield,  Conn. 


OPIUM 


or  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 
Trial  free.  No  pain.  Address  Com- 
ponnd Oxygen  Ass'n  Ft.Wayne.Iad. 

UFAFnESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

mM^mVku        Jt't^^^k's  invisible  Tabular  Ear  Coshions.  Whispers 
~      heard.  SuccesBfulwhenallremediesfaii.  SoIdPDCC 
only  by  F.Hiscoi,  853  B'way,N.y.  Write  for  book  of  proofsF  tttC 

PIIPQ  QUICK  RELIEF.FinalcureinlOdays 
*  ■  &  w  T^ever  returns;  no  purge;  no  salve;  no 
sappository.  A  victim  tried  in  vaio  every  remedy  has  dis- 
covered a  simple  cure,  which  he  will  mail  free  to  his  fel- 
low-sufferers. Address  O.J.MASON.Box  3179.  N.Y.Oity. 

ETeryhody,   The  HEAITH  HBLPKB 

tellsyouhow.  50c.  ayear.  Sample 
copies  free.  Address  tho  Editor, 
 DK>  J  .H.  P  Y3E,  Baffalo.  N,  Y. 

TAPF  WnRM-^  K  ADic^i^  cTJKi: 
n  t  tm  If  w  n  m  g^uaranteed  by  nsin^  n^y  reme- 
dy. For  all  ages.  No  poison.  Tasteless.  Is'o  starving 
before  taking.  Price  low.  Recommended  by  honest 
people  as  the  best  in  existence.  Book  free.  Write  quick. 

Addresa  E.  M«  SASSE*  Georgetown,  Texas* 


GET  WELL 


RUPTURES  GUREU 


OTCd^^ 
m  30  torn 

in.  Send" 


.myMedical  Compound  and  ImproTed 
Elastic  Supporter  Truss  in  from  30  to  ^ 
^90  dai/t.  Reliable  references  given.  Send  - 
stamp  for  circular^  and  sau  in  what  paper 
^  you  tawmij  advertnement.   Address  Oapt,  ■ 

,W,  A.  Colliiie9,SmlUkTiUo.JeSergos  Co.  M,?.  - 

CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  tho  above  disease ;  by  ita 
use  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  FREE.with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send,  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address, 
T,  A,  Slocnm.  1*1.  C,  181  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


^.C'eytC  Dr,  Tdompson's  Eye-Water 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  1,  1891. 


Boys  will  "raise  Cain" 

on  your  Lawn  if  they  are  Abi  e;le.  "While 
fun  for  them  it  spoils  the  Lawn  which 
should  be  beautified  and  protected  (with- 
out coiiceaUng)  by 

"  Haktjiajs's  "  Steel  Picket  Fekce. 


A-/ 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined  because  it 
is  the  HA>T)S0MEST  and  best  fexce 
made,  and  cheaper  tha>'  wood. 

Our  "Steel  Picket"  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled.  .  A  40-23age  il- 
lustrated catalogue  of  "HartmaxSpe- 
ci-iLTiES"  mailed  free.  Mention  this 
paper. 

HARTMAN  M'F'G  CO-, 

WORKS;    BEAVEE  FALLS,  PA. 
BR.\XOHES:   50.S  State  Street,  Chicago.    116  West 
Eleventh  Street.  Kansas  City.   102  Chambers  Street, 
New  York.   73  Forsythe  Street,  Atlanta.     Baker  & 
Hamilton,  San  Francisco. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

FIBROUS  ROOFING  CEIV!ENT. 

Stops  any  leak  in  any  roof  liy  any  body  in  a  few 
minotes,  for  a  few  cents.   Circulars  free. 

A.  T.  JEWETT,  Stenbenville,  Ohio. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write, 

S^^Sc^tMmG^  St.  Louis,  Mo 

—   —  ""^  Artistic  Metal  Workers-f^***-'^*^^''^ 

Brwa,  Iroi  »nl  VTire  CS^r^-wcrk. 
E*ilii:zs.  Crejti2?f:.  Netting,  ew. 

iiiipped  ere rrw here.  Areata  w^al . 
WrUa  for  C«Uloeu«  ftad  fiticw. 

Mention  this  paper  when  tou  write. 

PROFITS  ETr  FARMERS. 

A  storm  is  coming.  Buy  Obom's  Hay 
■Carriers  and  save  your  hay.  Thou- 
sands in  use.  We  make  the  latest  and 
best  improved  Hay  Tools.  Save  time. 
J  money  by  sending  for  Cataxogue. 
tYanted.  ^   Box  E,  OBORN  BROS..  MarioDj  Ohio, 
^"hen  you  write  mention  this  paper. 


AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 

3  to  15  H.  P.  on  baseplate  or  mounted 
on  four-wheel  truck,  suited  for  all  kinds 
of  work.  We  also  manafactuTe  Sep- 
Jirators.  Sweep  Powers,  1, 2  i  3  horse  tread 

f)owers  with,  governor,  either  level  orrega- 
_Rr  (taaH  hanH  anrt  i>nwftr  Com  ShellerR. 


far  nd  and  power  Com  Shellera, 

"  .  h^r  d  and  p^^wr»'  Ftcd  Cutters  with 
"\  or  wiciiuuc  crasner.  Feed  ^Mills, 
3  Steel  Land  Koller«.  Chilled  Plows 
fall  sizes.  Steel  Cultivators.  Empire 
Mowers,  Hay  Rakes, "^ood  Saws,  ^tc, 
'  S.S.KCSSINBER  &  SONJatamy.  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  answer  this. 


:-EO.ERTEL  &  C  O.  OUtN  Cy.-I  ULr.* 


Jlention  this  paper  wheir  you  rfrite. 


I  ?  11 1.f  l_l 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Bail  Fence, 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb- 
ine Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck- 
eye Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue and  prices  to  Mast,  Foos  &  Co.  Sprin^el(l,0. 
Mention  where  yon  saw  this  advertisement, 

EAL  JUNIOR. 

Has  fewer  parts  and  joints, 
hence  simplest.   Is  tte 

Lightest,  Strongest,  Cheapest, 

of  all  Sectional  Wheel  Wind  Mills. 
Is  thoronghly  well  made  of  best 
materials.  Rnns  without  a  tail 
and  governs  perfectly.  We  stand 
behind  the  Ideal  Junior  with  a 
strong  warranty.  Prices  and  cat- 
alogue cheerfully  furnished. 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.p^^'FS'ETpS'i^.SLi. 

Mention  thi^■  pap-^r  when  you  writf*. 


SEDGWICK  PRICES  REDUCED 


Best  Fences  and.  Gates  for  aU 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Asli 
Hardware  Dealers,  or  writ© 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.  RICHMOND JND. 

_  iTi-)  I'l'  uiv  mcuiiun  the  Fabm  ksu  i'lsEsiiiE. 


VASELINE. 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  eent  ns  by  mail,  we  wil] 
deliTer  free  of  all  charges,  to  any  person  In  the 
United  States,  all  of  the  following  articles  caref ally 
packed  in  a  neat  bos: 
One  two-onnce  bottle  of  Pure  Vaseline,  10  cts. 
One  twoK)niice  bottle  Vaseline  Pomade,  15  " 

■  One  jar  of  Vaseline  Cold  Cream   15  " 

One  cake  of  Vaseline  Camphor  Ice   10  " 

One  cake  of  Vaseline  Soap,  unscented. .   10  " 

One  cake  of  Vaseline  Soap,  scented          25  " 

One  two  ounce  bottle  of  White  Vaseline  25  " 

 $1.10 

Or  for  stamps  any  single  article  at  the  price. 

If  yoQ  have  occasion  to  nse  Vaseline  in  any  form 
be  careful  to  accept  only  genuine  goods  put  up  by  us 
in  original  packages,  A  great  many  dni2L'ists  are 
trying  to  persuade  buyers  to  take  VASELINE  put 
np  by  them.  Never  yield  to  such  persuasion,  as  the 
article  is  an  imitation  without  value,  and  will  not 
give  you  the  result  you  (spect.  A  bottle  of  Blue 
Seal  Vaseline  is  sold  by  all  druggists  at  ten  cents. 
ChMOirough  KTg  Co, ,  24  Stita  St. .  Haw  Ycrk. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


ATLAS  BRAND 

READY  ROOriNG. 

The  Cheapest  becaitse  the  Best  for  all 
kinds  of  buildings;  especially  adapted 
for  roofs  and  sides  of  henneries  (ver- 
min proof)  and  lining  silos.  Just  the 
thing  for  covering  that  old  shingle 
roof.  Ironlzed  Roof  Coating  for 
metal,  felt  or  wooden  roofs.  Send  for 
samples  and  prices.  Address 

E.  S.  BORTEIy  ifc  CO., 
2015  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


RUSrS  OLD  RELIABLE 
"EMPIRE" 

WELL  DRILL 

_.,  Best  in  lUarket. 

'Vrells  Made  and  Machines 
^^sold  anywhere.    Send  for  cir- 
— ^-  Lg— -  cular.   Mention  this  paper. 

Riist  Artesian  Well  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


^steelI  IFENCING 


WIRE 


Woven  Wire. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  OVER 
SO  per  Ct, 


If  yoQ  intend  to 
chase  a 


BDGGY,^ 

Surrey,  Road  Wagon, 

Pieasaie  or  Spwding  Cart, 

(of  which  we  manufacture  a 
full  line,)  send  2c.  stamp  for 
our  4S-p.  iflastrated  c3talos:ue. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT 

10  cossnaBis  AT 
Wholesale  PriceSi 

and  ship  any  vehi- 
cle subject  to  ex- 
amination. TTe  (to 
Tiot  require  one  cent 
advance  pai/ment. 

If  goods  are  not  satis- 
factory, we  pay  freight 
,  hoth  ways.  TVhat  more 
cmtld  be  asked  } 
Before  purchasing  be 
sure  and  write  us. 
Address, 

COLOIBU  BCGGI  C0.,6ito74Willard-st.,  Kalamazoo,  Bici. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ine  adTertisements,  as  adrertiscrs  often 
have  diflerent  articles  adTCrtised  in  several 
papers. 


:  the  BEST 

PRICES  EEOTCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FKriGHTPAID.  I 
MclirLiEX'S  POriTErKETTINt;.  >"ewtliine. 
>'o  saejriiip!    No  baggine!    Kxtra  UesTj-  Selvaee. 
The  McMtUlen  Woven  Wire  Pence  Co..  Chio^jfo.SL  ; 

jUeiition  J:  arm  and  ±  ireside  wlien  you  write.  I 

WELL  DRUimG  MACHINERY,  ' 

WILLIAMS  3ROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  I 

Sncceesors  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  Co.,  | 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 
Send  for 
ata  logue. 
audezss 

Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

3Iention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


NEW 
GIANT 
JUNIOR  GIANT 

FLOWER 
BRANDS 


PEERING  MO  lERS 

PEERING  BINDEt  fnlNES 


SAVE  GRASS 
THAT 
OTHERS 
LEAVE 


SUIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


For  Sale 


For  Copy  Of 
'Whys  and  Wherefores' 


Everywhere."'      wme^tS  ^""^ 


WM.DEERING&CO. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

t»T  RESIDENCES,  CHXIRCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Gnards,  Trellises, 
Write  for  niustrated  Catalogue.  No.  l8.    CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 
^dware  Men  keej  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsbnrgrb,  Pa, 


U4  "irivhpe: 


Angle  of  Teeth  Adjustable 
to  work  at  desired  depth. 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST 

PULVERIZER 

N  THE  WORLD 
WM  do  work  no  other  can. 


SPADING 
HARROW 

For  summer  FALLOW, 
FALL  SEEDING  und 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  has  two  gangs. 
Style  B  has  four  gangs. 
Jjeaves  iTo  Furrows  or  Bidget, 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


For  clrctilars  -  

and  testimonials,  write  D.  S.  MORGA 


&,  CO.,  Brockport,  N.Y.  MentionlhUp^er. 


PBUGKEYE  SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR 

r  ■  "  ^  MANUFACTURED  BY 

P.  P.  M AST  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


With  METAL 
WHEELS  and 

SPRINGS  at 
Ends  of  Beams. 

pivoted  to  a  Cross-head  to  which  the 
  beam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the  coupling  m 

front  and  to  the  Cross-head  in  the  rear,  by  whic'h  the  Shovels  are  carried  parallfl  •'l^^Hlf- 
  ?d  sidewise.  The  spring  at  the  front  part  oi  tne 


This  Cultivator  has  the  rear  ends  of  the  beams 
Sborel  Standards  are  attached  and  a  secondary 


whatever  may  be  the  position  of  them  in  being  moved  &iu(rv>  i^c.    x  .^^  o^^....^   

beams  supports  them  when  in  use,  and  enables  the  operator  to  move  them  easily  from  side  J?  7'^'^""" 
assists  in  raisin?  when  he  wishes  to  lir'Ok  them  up  while  turning  at  the  end  of  the  row.  This  ^""■J""'^ 
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STAR  BAIL  CHURN. 

Best  Churn  in  the  World' 

A  child  can  work  it.  Nochnm 
cleaned  so  easy.  No  dashersor 
paddles,  no  inside  fl-xtures. 
Will  make  10 per  cfnt  more  but' 
ter.One  ortwo  churnsut  whole- 
sale prices  where  we  have  no 
agents.  Write  for  c;italoKuo  ftS 
and  prices.  AGENTS  WAHTED. 
JOHN  McSERMAlD, 
Hnckford,  III. 
Mention  Farm  and  Firefiide  when  yon  write. 
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TRUST  COMBINATION. 


OUR  $37.50  ROAD  WAGON 


We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  fac- 
tory prices,  and  by  dealing  direct  with 
us  you  save  dealer's  profit.  It  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself  to  get  the  most  value 
for  your  money  ;  then  why  pay  a  dealer  1 
$25.00  more  than  we  ask  for  the  same  < 
quality  of  goods  P  We  don't  want  your 
trade  until  you  are  satisfied  that  our 
goods  are  exactly  as  we  represent  them. 
Address  JFOSTUI^.  SSXTGrGr'Sr 


Buggies  and  Harness  sold.  Our  reputa- 
tion for  good  work  at  low  prices  is  knoivn 
throughout  the  country,  therefore  we 
can  not  afford  to  make  any  claims  that 
we  can  not  support.  Our  experience 
has  been  "  A  customer  once  secured  is  a 
customer  forever."  Write  for  our  illus- 
tratedcatalogueandjoinus  in  our  efforts 
to  kill  off  the  pool  and  trust  which  is  suck- 
ing the  life-blood  from  the  consumer. 
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(urreat  (^mmerit. 


IN  a  recent  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  an  article  on  the  per- 
manency of  agricultural  production) 
exposing  the  fallacies  of  the  prophets  who 
are  preaching  the  doctrine  that  the  "pres- 
sure of  population  upon  subsistence"  is  be- 
coming so  great  in  this  country  that  we 
are  nearing  our  food  limits. 

The  report  first  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Europe  has  four  times  as  many  peo- 
ple as  the  United  States,  and  that  very 
few  of  her  countries  fail  to  produce  enough 
for  their  own  subsistence.  As  examples, 
France,  with  a  population  nine  times  as 
dense  as  ours,  imports  onlj'  about  7  per 
cent  of  what  she  consumes,  and  the 
Netherlands,  with  only  2]4  acres  to  each 
inhabitant,  requires  but  small  imports  of 
agricultural  products. 

Our  resources  are  not  exhausted.  The 
report  says : 

"Is  our  public  laud  all  taken  up  ?  A  consid- 
erable part  of  the  arid  area  is  not  even  sur- 
veyed. With  the  utilization  of  all  possibil- 
ities of  irrigation,  tens  of  millions  of  acres 
will  be  opened  for  cultivation.  In  lands,  as  in 
forest  products,  the  specialist  has  for  years 
prophesied  utter  and  almost  immediate  ex- 
haustion, yet  lauds  are  still  annually  patented 
by  millions  of  acres,  and  forest  products  are 
growing  wlille  the  reverberations  of  the  ax  are 
dying  away.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  public 
land  area  is  decreasing  rapidly  or  that  the 
heavy  timber  of  the  forest  is  melting  grad- 
ually away,  but  not  so  rapidly  in  either  case 
as  sensational  writers  would  intimate. 

Some  evidently  assume  that  the  farm  area 
is  identical  with  the  superficial  area  of  the 
original  thirteen  states— that  all  available 
farming  lands  are  already  occupied.  By  no 
means.  Little  more  than  a  third  of  Maine  is 
in  farms,  and  colonization  of  the  most  fertile 
unoccupied  areas  of  that  state  are  in  progress. 
From  a  sixth  to  a  fifth  of  the  land  in  the 
South  is  utilized  for  production,  and  millions 
of  acres  of  its  richest  and  deepest  soils  areas 
yet  untouched.  One  tenth  of  the  area  of  Flor- 
ida is  fifteen  times  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
sugar  cane  in  the  United  States  in  I8S0,  sit- 
uated several  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  ex- 
isting plantations,  requiring  only  a  system  of 
drainage  to  become  the  best  cane  lands  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  report  are  given  tables  showing 
that  our  wheat  surplusis  not  immediately 
exhaustible;  that  wheat  growing  is  not 
declining  in  Europe,  and  that  the  wheat 
production  of  the  world  is  not  declining. 
Having  disposed  of  these  fallacies,  the 
report  concludes  as  follows : 

This  country  has  not  reached  the  limit  of 
agricultural  production.  It  has  not  even  ap- 
proached it.  One  third  of  its  area  is  either  too 
dry  or  too  wet  for  present  cultivation,  await- 
ing irrigation  or  drainage.  Of  the  other  two 
thirds  there  is  much  not  included  in  farms ; 
its  farm  area  is  not  all  ntilized,  and  the  culti- 
vated area  may  become  far  more  productive. 

Farm  labor  is  oot  sufficiently  effective;  its 
distribution  ooulij  jjje  more  harmonious  and 


profitable.  Prices  of  cereals  have  sometimes 
been  reduoed  by  oveisupply.  Cotton,  with  a 
product  of  22,000,000  bales  in  three  years  (a 
quantity  greater  than  the  production  of  six 
years  prior  to  ISGO)  begins  to  decline  in  price. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  failure  to  produce 
the  sugar  required,  though  there  Is  cane  land 
sufficient  for  an  ample  supply,  and  beet-sugar 
lands  ad  libitum,  without  mentioning  the 
possibilities  of  sorghum.  There  might  be  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually  coined  from 
various  fibers,  large  extension  of  fruitgrowing 
and  introduction  of  many  economic  plants  to 
]  be  made  the  basis  of  new  industries.  The 
I  material  now  produced  for  food  consumption 
might  be  put  in  more  attractive  form  for  mar- 
ket, and  a  large  contribution  levied  upon  the 
gastronomic  and  festhetic  tastes  of  consumers. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  wheat  or  the  world  is  de- 
clining. It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  the  existence 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  million  bush- 
els as  an  average;  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
decrease.  Annual  fluctuations  from  climatic 
causes  will  produce  variation  in  price,  which 
the  distribution  of  harvests  of  different 
climates  through  the  year  and  increase  of 
international  transportation  facilities  will 
help  to  equalize.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  produce  a  surplus  for  export, 
imtil  the  wheat  culture  of  the  plains  shall 
have  given  place  to  more  varied  and  profitable 
culture,  and  increasing  numbers  of  non-agri- 
cultural population  shall  require  for  bread  the 
entire  crop. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  tendency  is 
towards  a  better  distribution  of  crops,  and  to 
higher  prices  and  greater  profits.  The  propor- 
tion of  agricultural  labor  will  decrease,  non- 
agriculture  will  increase,  agricultural  pro- 
duction will  be  more  varied,  rural  intelligence 
and  skill  will  advance,  and  the  farmer  be  in 
better  position  to  demand  and  secure  an 
equitable  share  in  the  net  proceeds  of  national 
industries. 


THE  new  Alliance  senator  from  Kansas 
remarks: 
The  people  want  more  money.  They 
do  not  care  much  about  the  tariff;  they  do  not 
care  very  much  about  the  coinage;  but  they 
want  money,  and  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  they  *liave  money.  So  you  may  set  it 
down,  that  no  matter  what  Republican  or 
Democratic  partisans  do  for  an  issue  in  1892, 
the  masses  of  the  people  who  are  mustering 
for  the'  rebellion  whicli  is  coming,  will  talk 
about  little  else  than  money,  more  money, 
cheaper  money;  and  that  will  be  the  great 
issue  in  1892  and  from  that  time  forward,  until 
success  crowns  the  efforts  of  the  masses. 

Under  the  head  of  "Cheap  Talk  and 
Cheap  Money,"  the  New  York  Sun  "that 
shines  for  all,"  very  vigorously  and  con- 
cisely comments  on  the  above  as  follows: 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  people  do  not 
care  very  much  about  the  tariff.  They  have 
had  too  much  of  the  tariff,  and  talk  about  it 
wearies  them.  It  is  also  perfectly  true,  and 
has  been  since  the  end  of  the  golden  age,  that 
people  want  money,  can't  get  enough  of  It, 
and  won't  be  satisfied  until  they  do.  But  the 
money  they  want  is  good  money— money 
that  is  based  upon  something  valuable  and 
represents  something  valuable.  This  money 
is  to  be  got  by  working.  There  is  no  other  way 
in  which  the  Kansas  farmers,  who  have  made 
Peffer  a  senator  in  congress,  can  get  money, 
unless  they  Inherit  or  steal  it,  .save  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands  ;  and  if  the  money  which 
they  get  in  exchange  for  their  labor  should  be 
of  the  flat  kind,  which  Peffer  seems  to  favor 
when  he  talks  about  cheaper  money,  the.v 
would  have  given  something  for  nothing.  If 
the  Kansas  farms  were  covered  two  feet  thick 
with  Irredeemable  shinplasters,  the  farmers 
would  be  no  better  off ;  in  the  end  they  would 
be  much  worse  off.  Neither  cheap  money  nor 
cheap  talk  will  help  the  farmer.  He  must 
help  himself  and  not  rely  upon  the  printing 
press  to  make  him  rich. 

The  advice  is  sound  and  wholesome  for 
Kansas  farmers  and  all  others,  even  if  it 
does  come  from  an  eastern  political 
.iournal,  which,  however,  is  the  best  one 


of  its  class.  The  farmer  who  does  not  now 
help  himself,  but  sits  down  and  waits  for 
the  federal  government  to  make  him  rich 
with  a  gift  of  cheap  money  or  irredeem- 
able paper  currency,  is  the  dupe  of  political 
demagogues  of  the  most  contemptible 
stripe. 

ONE  good  outcome  of  the  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  taxation  in  the 
Ohio  Legislature  during  the  past 
session,  is  the  submission  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  to  be  voted  upon 
next  November.  Section  2,  of  Article  XII, 
is  to  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Laws  may  be  passed  which  shall  tax  by  a 
uniform  rule,  all  moneys,  credits,  investments 
In  bonds,  stocks,  joint-stock  companies,  or 
otherwise,  and  all  real  and  personal  property 
according  to  the  true  value  thereof  in  money. 
In  addition  thereto,  laws  may  be  passed  taxing 
rights,  privileges,  franchises  and  such  other 
subject  matters  as  the  legislature  may  direct; 
but  burying  grounds,  public  school-houses, 
houses  used  exclusively  for  public  worship, 
Institutions  of  purely  public  charity,  public 
property  used  exclusively  for  any  public  pur- 
pose, and  other  property  may,  by  general  laws, 
be  exempted  from  taxation;  and  the  value  of 
all  property  so  exempted  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  be  ascertained  and  published  as  may  be 
directed  by  law. 

If  this  amendment  carries,  it  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1892. 
Then  it  will  be  possible  for  the  legislature 
to  pass  laws  that  will  equalize  taxation. 
Under  the  present  constitution,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  taxation  by  the 
general  assembly  is  limited.  The  object 
of  the  amendment  is  to  give  the  legisla- 
ture more  power  than  it  now  has.  If 
adopted,  the  legislature  will  have  power 
to  regulate  taxation.  The  amendment  is 
now  before  the  people,  and  demands  their 
careful  attention.  The  contemplated 
change  is  no  unimportant  one. 


THE  Ohio  legislature  finally  did  the 
right  thing  and  provided  that  the 
whole  appropriation  made  to  the 
state  by  congress  for  land-grant  colleges, 
should  go  where  it  belongs— to  the  Ohio 
State  University.  A  most  determined  ef- 
fort was  made  to  divide  the  fund  and  grab 
the  half  of  it,  but  it  was  fortunately  pre- 
vented. The  undivided  fund,  which  in  a 
few  years  will  amount  to  |25,000  per  year, 
now  goes  where  it  can  do  the  most  good. 

Having  received  this  magnificent  en- 
dowment from  the  federal  government,  in 
addition  to  large  appropriations  from  the 
state,  the  Ohio  State  University  is  in  better  j 
financial  condition  than  ever  before.  Its 
best  friends  are  anxious  that  it  shall  be 
able  to  give  a  good  account  of  its  steward- 
ship, and  that  it  shall  do  much  more  for 
agriculture  in  the  future  than  it  has  done 
in  the  past. 

Success  in  this  line  does  not  altogether 
depend  upon  the  university  itself.  It  can 
provide  for  thorough,  practical  and  scien- 
tific instruction  in  all  branches  relating  to 
agriculture  and  makeitself  attractive;  but 
that  alone  will  not  enroll  a  long  list  of 
students.  Upon  farmers  themselves  de-  ! 
pends  whether  or  not  they  will  send  their 
sons  to  one  of  the  best  educational  insti-  i 
tutions  in  the  country. 


THE  last  census  shows  that  the  "cities 
have  increased  their  population  at  a 
faster  rate  during  the  last  decade 
than  during  any  former.  The  urban  pop- 
ulation is  fast  gaining  on  the  rural,  and 
may  soon  equal  it.    There  seems  to  have 


been  a  strong  drift  of  the  population  away 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  improved  agricultural  ma- 
chinery has  driven  laborers  from  the  farm 
to  the  city.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
scarcity  of  farm  labor  has  largely  in- 
creased the  sale  and  use  of  improved  farm 
Implements.  On  this  account  many  farm- 
ers were  obliged  to  purchase  labor-saving 
implements  long  before  they  would  have 
done  so,  if  the  number  of  farm  laborers  had 
been  equal  to  the  demand.  The  drift  from 
farm  to  town  has  greatly  stimulated  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery. 
 o-»  

agent  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  lately  been  in  Florida 
investigating  the  prospects  there  for 
growing  sisal  hemp,  from  which  binding 
twine  and  cordage  are  made.  The  sisal 
hemp  fiber  now  used  is  imported  from 
Yucatan,  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
15,000,000.  In  southern  Florida  a  better 
varietj'  than  that  imported  is  found  grow- 
ing wild,  and  in  a  few  years  that  state 
could  more  than  supply  the  needs  of  the 
whole  country,  if  it  would  undertake  to 
do  it.  The  lack  of  suitable  machinery  for 
separating  the  fiber  from  the  leaves  is  the 
greatest  drawback;  but  that  is  one  that 
American  inventive  genius  can  soon  re- 
move. A  fortune  awaits  the  successful 
inventor  of  a  sisal  hemp  fiber  machine. 

VHiLE  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
with  Spain  in  regard  to  reciprocity 
has  not  been  olficially  announced, 
it  is  understood  that  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  whereby  the  United  States 
is  to  admit  free  of  duty,  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee,  hides  and  tea  produced  in  Cuba.  In 
return  Cuba  is  to  admit  our  agricultural 
implements  free  and  to  lower  her  duty  on 
our  corn,  wheat,  flour  and  corn  meal  one 
half.  Reciprocity  is  a  winner.  It  will 
win  us  trade  and  enlarge  our  markets  for 
surplus  products.  It  is  onlj'  a  question  of 
time  when  we  shall  have  sitnilar  treaties 
with  every  country  with  which  trade  is 
mutually  profitable. 

THE  Chicago  market  reports  show  that 
the  wholesale  price  of  beef  advanced 
333^  percent  during  the  month  of 
April.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  beef  cattle,  and 
that  the  predicted  period  of  better  prices 
has  been  reached.  Cattle  growers  have 
been  having  a  very  discouraging  time, 
and  many  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
business.  Those  who  had  the  grit  to 
hold  on  will  receive  their  reward  soon. 
Get  ready  to  take  advantage  of  an  era  of 
good  prices  for  cattle. 

IN  response  to  urged  demands  from  the 
farmers  of  the  state,  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture recently  passed  a  law  providing 
for  the  election  of  the  food  and  dairy  com- 
missioner. Tlie  offico  has  heretofore  been 
filled  by  ap!  ointment  of  the  governor.  It 
can  no  longer  be  given  as  a  reward  for  po- 
litical services,  without  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

Hio  has  fallen  in  line  with  many 
other  states  and  adopted  the  Austra- 
lian ballot  system.  TLo  j-.ew  uim 
supersedes  a  very  excellent  one,  bnt  iri 
some  particulars  it  is  a  decided  irapro^  s- 
ment.  While  its  provisions  will  not  on- 
tlrely  prevent  bribery  at  etections,  they 
will  make  it  much  more  diflBcu  ',  rr  j  s;, 
far  the  law  will  accomplish  ni  i  1     -  i 
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THE  DAIRY. 

•  AVIXG  informed 
your  readers  in  re- 
gard to  silos  and  en- 
silage, I  wish  now 
to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  its  advanta- 
ge s  and  practical 
applications  for  the 
dairy.  The  millions 
of  pounds  of  poor  butter  that  yearly 
crowd  our  Ohio  markets  is  a  very  sad 
commentary  upon  the  intelligence  and 
agriculture  of  our  farmers.  It  should  be 
reformed  and  perfect  work  done  instead 
of  this  great  waste  and  disgrace.  By  aid 
of  the  silo  and  ensilage,  the  summer  con- 
ditions of  butter  making  are  greatly  ex- 
celled in  the  winter  season.  Farmers 
need  good,  warm  barns;  and  these  should 
be  so  arranged  that  dairy  cows  can  be 
supplied  with  drink — good,  fresh,  pure 
water  to  their  hearts'  content  while  in  the 
stables,  and  not  have  to  skirmish  around 
in  open  lots  or  frozen  creeks  to  find  ice- 
cold  water,  and  never  have  a  chance  to 
even  drink  that  in  peace,  because  other 
cows  would  hook  them  out  of  the  water- 
hole  before  they  were  half  through  drink- 
ing. We  give  a  cut  of  a  very  con- 
venient water-trough  in  the  barn,  which  is 
not  expensive  or  difficult  to  make. 

Next  to  this  comes  good,  high  stable 
platforms  for  dairy  cows  to  stand  on,  only 
four  feet  six  inches  long  from  inside 
manger  or  stanchion,  with  an  incline  of 
about  two  inches  and  fully  six-inch  drop 
to  bottom  of  manure  gutter,  and  that  from 
two  to  three  feet  wide,  and  perfectly 
water  tight  to  save  all  the  liquid  manure. 
I  like  the  Surieg  stanchion  best  to  fasten 
cows,  because  they  cannot  back  up  and 
stand  in  the  manure  gutter  or  lay  down 
in  it,  as  they  will  with  chain  or  rope  fas- 
teners. Many  farmers  have  a  holy  horror 
of  extreme  cruelty  to  animals  if  their 
heads  are  closely  fastened.  But  if  suflfer- 
ing  humanity  must  eat  the  product  that 
comes  from  the  other  end  of  the  cow,  it  is 
fjuile  an  important  item  to  have  it  clean 
and  in  the  best  possible  sanitary  condi- 
tion. No  man  or  woman  can  make  good, 
pure,  sweet  butter  from  milk  that  is  in 
a  lilthy  condition,  or  that  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  milking  stable  any  great 
length  of  time  to  absorb  the  stable  odor. 
Kvery  farmer  should  have  a  milk-stand 
Just  outside  his  stable  doors  in  the  open 
air,  and  as  soon  as  a  cow  is  milked,  the 
'-iV-T  j-b'  1  Id  be  carried  out  to  this  place 
od  into  cans  or  pails  for  proper 
■1  airing, 

'  ensilage,  both  night  and  morn- 
3od,  big  bushel-basketful  gives 
tnol.«t|  sufxiulent  ration  and  a  fair  amount 
■  i   f  the  c(ualityof  tl^e  90ailage  la 


up  to  the  standard  I  have  named  in 
former  articles.  Then  in  addition  to  this, 
a  good  feed  of  clover  hay  at  11  a.  m. 
is  a  perfect-balanced  feed  ration  for 
a  dairy  cow,  and  she  will  shell  out  the 
milk  with  great  generosity.  If  the  farm 
does  not  supply  clover  hay,  then  any  other, 
the  best  you  have,  should  be  fed.  If  all 
kinds  of  hay  are  gone,  then  feed  straw.  It 
is  economy  and  the  most  perfect  farming 
to  feed  every  particle  of  straw  grown 
upon  the  farm,  as  well  as  all  the  hay,  and 
then  use  leaves  or  saw-dust  for  bedding, 
that  only  cost  the  gathering  of  them  in 
the  fall.  I  use  saw-dust  very  freely,  be- 
cause we  have  a  saw-mill  close  by  my 
barns,  and  feed  most  all  my  straw  to 
cattle  not  giving  milk,  in  order  to  make 
one  dry  feed  a  day  for  them.  At  about 
one  o'clock  p.  ii.  cattle  will  drink 
heartily,  but  they  will  not  drink  either 
night  or  morning  when  fed  upon  ensilage, 
because  it  is  so  moist. 

With  perfect  milk  thus  obtained,  the 
farmer  then  needs  deep-setting  milk-cans 
of  some  kind,  with  covers  that  fasten  on 
fairly  tight,  to  shut  out  air  and  keep  the 
cream  in  a  soft  condition;  and  never  at- 
tempt to  make  perfect  butter  out  of  hard- 
crusted  cream  raised  in  open-pan  setting, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  When 
milk  is  fresh  and  warm  from  the  cow,  it 
should  be  strained  through  several  thick- 
nesses of  thin  muslin  folded  together.  (We 
use  four  thicknesses.)  It  is  sure  to  sep- 
arate the  stray  cow  hairs  from  the  milk 
and  you  never  find  them  in  my  kind 
of  butter.  This  hot  or  warm  milk  should 
stand  in  the  open  milk-can  until  perfectly 
cooled,  by  setting  the  can  in  some  kind  of 
a  vessel  of   cold  water  and  the  can  not 


at  less  expense,  and  brings  a  far  greater 
price  to  the  farmer.  The  warm  barns, 
silo  and  ensilage  above  stated  make  this 
possible. 

The  cream  must  be  ripened  before 
churning,  and  to  do  this  in  winter  time, 
the  cream-can  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  a  warm  room  near  a  stove  about 
twenty-four  hours,  until  the  cream  be- 
comes slightly  sour,  which  is  easily 
known  by  its  beginning  to  thicken. 
No  cream  should  be  added  to  the  batch 
after  you  commence  to  ripen  it,  because  it 
will  not  churn  even  and  much  would  be 
wasted.  Every  time  a  skimming  of  cream 
is  put  with  another,  the  whole  should  be 
thoroughly  stirred  up  together ;  and  when 
ripening  cream,  every  few  hours  it  should 
be  thoroughly  stirred  up  so  it  will  ripen 
even. 

In  winter  time  you  need  a  little  color 
for  the  butter,  one  teaspoonful  to  the 
cream  that  will  churn,  say,  ten  pounds  of 
butter,  you  hadbesttry  first,  and  after  that 
you  can  judge  of  the  amount  best  your- 
self. In  the  summer  time,  if  you  have 
Jersey  or  Guernsey  oows,  you  will  not  use 
a  particle  of  color.  It  will  be  a^very  light 
color  on  grass  pasture  alone,  and  that  is 
about  the  standard  of  color  you  should 
keep  it  the  year  round,  Avhich  you  can 
easily  manage.  The  color  must  always  be 
put  in  the  cream  just  before  churning.  The 
butter  will  then  be  perfectly  even  in  color. 

In  winter  time  or  any  cool  weather 
when  cream  becomes  thickened  or  soured 
a  little,  it  should  then,  if  above  66°,  be  al- 
lowed to  cool  down  to  about  that  temper- 
ature or  a  trifle  above  it,  and  then  churn. 
Concussion  churns  are  best  (either  box  or 
barrel  churns),  because  you  must  have 


A,  water-trough  made  of  two  planks,  one  2x10,  the  other  2x8.  B,  stanchion,  5  feet  high  from 
floor,  about  2  feet  from  front  of  manger.  C,  platform,  4  feet  6  inches,  2  inches  incline,  cement 
floor.  D,  manure  gutter,  2  feet  wide.  E,Tvalk,  1  foot  wide.  F,  braces  to  support  trough,  2x2x10 
inches,  placed  3  feet  apart. 


covered  tightly  while  cooling.  We  always 
i  do  our  milking  before  breakfast  or  supper 
and  then  let  the  milk  cool  while  eating 
our  meals,  and  after  that  our  men  folks 
put  the  can  covers  on  tightly  and  set  the 
milk  away  in  summer  time  into  our  ice- 
water  box,  and  in  the  winter  time  into  a 
cool  room  which  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose. Our  cans  hold  forty  pounds  of 
niilk  apiece  and  are  too  heavy  for  women 
to  lift.  These  are  the  most  usual  size 
milk-cans  in  use. 

In  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
we  have  the  most  perfect  cream  possible 
!  to  obtain  from  milk.  It  is  soft  and  thin 
and  can  be  easily  dipped  ofl'  from  the  milk 
with  a  deep  conical  dipper,  and  it  is  the 
least  trouble  to  handle  milk  in  this  manner 
that  was  ever  discovered.  The  farmerthen 
has  perfectly  sweet,  skim  milk  to  feed 
to  pigs  and  calves,  because  in  winter  time  it 
can  stand  thirtj'-six  hours  and  in  hot 
weather  twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  se- 
cure every  particle  of  cream  in  the  milk, 
and  the  milk  remains  sweet.  When  first 
filling  the  can  with  milk,  the  best  results 
are  to  put  in  about  thirty-fi\  e  pounds  of 
milk  and  five  pounds  of  clear,  cold  water 
to  thin  the  milk  and  better  liberate  the 
cream  to  rise  more  perfectly ;  it  also  helps 
to  cool  the  milk  more  perfectly.  Any  kind 
of  tall  milk-cans  will  do  that  can  be  kept 
in  a  large,  plank  water-box  with  tight 
cover  over  it,  and  in  this  manner  as  per- 
fect work  can  be  done  as  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive creamer  ever  made.  When  this 
soft  cream  is  thus  obtained  in  the  hot 
weather,  churning  every  day  is  advisable, 
if  you  have  a  large  dairy;  but  if  not,  then 
every  other  day  will  answer,  providing  the 
cream  is  kept  cool  in  tlie  cold  water-box. 

In  winter  time  this  same  end  is  accom- 
plished by  setting  both  milk-cans  and 
cream-can  in  a  cool  room  away  from  the 
fire — but  not  so  cold  a  place  that  milk 
will  freeze.  Good  butter  can  be  made 
oasief   ja  winter  thaa    summer,  and 


every  particle  of  cream  churned  to  butter 
at  the  same  time;  and  when  it  does  come 
to  butter  in  little  fine  pellets,  you  must 
stop  churning  and  add  about  one  fourth 
as  much  cold  water  as  there  was  cream 
and  then  revolve  the  churn  once  or  twice 
carefully.  Then  stop  and  let  the  water 
cool  the  butter  about  fifteen  minutes ;  then 
draw  off  the  buttermilk  and  put  in  nearly 
as  much  cold  water  as  the  first  volume  of 
cream ;  let  that  stand  and  wash  off  the 
buttermilk  about  fifteen  minutes  longer; 
then  draw  off  this  washing  and  save  for 
feed  to  pigs  and  calves  with  the  butter- 
milk; then  put  in  more  cold  water  for 
final  washing  of  butter,  and  the  butter- 
milk left  will  not  color  this  last  water 
hardly  a  particle,  providing  your  work  has 
been  well  done.  It  should  then  remain 
in  the  churn  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
longer  and  may  then  be  taken  out  with  a 
skimmer  ladle.  If  you  do  not  own  a 
cheap  family  butter-worker,  you  can 
press  in  the  salt  with  a  butter-ladle  imme- 
diately, one  ounce  to  the  pound,  and  do 
this  without  a  wiping  motion  to  break  the 
grain  of  the  butter  and  turn  it  into  salve. 
It  is  then  ready  to  pack  in  jars  or  tubs,  or 
make  into  rolls  or  prints,  and  need  never 
be  worked  a  second  time.  I  do  not  like 
brine-salting  butter  because  it  hurts  the 
buttermilk  for  feed  purposes,  adding  too 
much  salt;  and  there  is  no  earthly  excuse 
to  do  that  way,  because  it  is  just  as  well 
to  put  the  salt  in  the  butter  direct.  When 
this  is  done,  butter  will  keep  best  if  se- 
cluded from  the  air,  and  if  it  must  be 
held  a  long  time  it  should  be  made  into 
rolls,  wrapped  in  muslin  and  put  into  a 
clean  barrel  filled  \vith  a  strong  brine,  and 
set  in  some  cool  place  free  from  olTensive 
odors.  But  the  true  policy  should  be  to 
sell  and  have  it  consumed  as  speedily  as 
possible  and  thereby  never  feed  or  ofter 
stale  butter  to  any  living  mortal.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  it,  providing  farmers 
adopt  tb«  winter  dairy  bueinesa, 


The  handling  of  cream  in  hot  weather 
must  vary  from  the  above  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  cream  must  be  kept  in  cold  water,  sit- 
ting until  enough  accumulates  for  a  churn- 
ing. It  can  then  be  taken  from  its  cold  place 
and  allowed  to  stand  three  or  four  hours  in 
hot  weather,  when  it  will  thicken  and  be 
ripe.  It  must  then  be  put  back  into  a  cool 
place,  cooled  down  to  58°  or  60°.  We  churn 
at  58°  in  the  summer  time,  when  it  will 
then  churn  with  precisely  the  same  results- 
as  above  stated.  A  butter  maker  needs  to 
exercise  a  little  common  sense,  a  great 
amount  of  cleanliness,  and  do  this  work 
exactly  on  time,  when  most  needed.  En- 
tertainment of  company  or  other  house- 
hold duties  must  stand  to  one  side  if 
perfect  butter  is  made  at  the  home 
dairy.  , 

If  men  attend  to  the  making  of  butter, 
that  is,  do  the  churning  and  pressing  in 
the  salt  or  using  the  hand  butter-worker 
(which  all  dairymen  should  provide,  be- 
cause they  only  cost  from  five  to  six  dol- 
lars apiece,  and  will  do  perfect  work), 
there  is  no  danger  of  breaking  the  grain 
of  butter  and  making  it  salvy ;  but  thor- 
ough and  even  salting  of  butter  is  then 
done  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Now,  kind 
readers,  this  chapter  is  no  wild  theory ;  it  is 
a  recitation  simply  of  my  own  individual 
work  three  times  each  week;  and 
from  the  first  of  May  until  winter  each 
year  I  have  the  management  of  the 
largest  and  best  creamery  in  Ohio.  Our 
summer  butter  is  made  in  our  creamery, 
but  the  winter  butter  is  made  by  myself 
at  our  home,  and  my  home  dairy  consists 
of  high-grade  Guernsey  cows,  the  largest 
and  best  cows  of  the  butter  type  in  the 
world,  in  my  judgment.  We  intend  to 
have  our  heaviest  flow  of  milk  in  winter, 
and  by  this  means  we  make  the  most 
money  out  of  the  dairy.  Follow  this  ad- 
vice and  example  and  you  will  grow  rich 
and  happy.  H.  Taixjott. 

Ashtabula  county,  Ohio. 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  STATION  BULLETINS. 

BY  JOSEPH  (TUISCO  GKEINEE.) 

Injubious  Insects.— Bulletin  12,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Ex- 
periment Station  (Amherst,  Mass.),  for 
April,  1891,  contains  an  interesting  report 
on  insects,  compiled  by  the  entomologist. 
Prof.  C.  H.  Fernald.  The  first  insect  of 
which  it  gives  a  description  with  illustra- 
tion, is  the  tiny  creature  known  as  the 
"bud  worm"  (tinctocera  ocellana  S.  F.), 
which  has  become  very  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  the  north-east,  and  is  doing  a 
vast  amount  of  damage  to  fruit  trees. 
The  parent  is  a  moth,  which  emerges  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  June  or  early  in  July. 
The  female  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of 
apple  and  various  other  trees.  The  young, 
as  soon  as  hatched,  feed  on  the  leaves,  and 
are  about  half  grown  when  cold  weather 
sets  in;  and  they  hibernate  in  that  stage. 
In  early  spring  they  again  make  their  ap- 
pearance and  begin  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion by  eating  their  way  into  the  buds  of 
fruit  trees,  then  j\ist  beginning  to  swell. 
If  one  bud  is  not  enough  for  one  of  them, 
it  goes  to  a  second,  and  so  on.  When  a 
terminal  bud  is  destroyed,  the  growth  is 
continued  from  a  lateral  one,  and  as  often 
occurs,  the  terminal  bud  of  this  lateral 
branch  is  destroyed  by  these  minute 
caterpillars,  thus  giving  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance to  the  older  trees  of  an  orchard,  so 
that  one  can  easily  recognize  the  work 
of  the  bud  moth  by  the  irregular  growth 
of  the  branches.  To  destroy  these  cater- 
pillars, it  is  desirable  to  gather  all  the 
leaves  from  under  the  infested  trees  in  the 
fall  and  burn  them,  and  also  to  shower 
the  trees  with  one  pound  of  Paris  green  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water,  in 
the  spring  when  the  buds  first  begin  to 
swell.  This  application  will  also  prove 
valuable  for  the  destruction  of  the 
tent  caterpillar  and  other  leaf-eating  in- 
sects. 

Nothing  new  is  given  in  the  way  of 
remedies  for  the  black  squash  bug.  It  is 
not  necessary  forme  to  makeany  extracts 
concerning  the  life  history  of  this  dis- 
gusting insect,  for  every  gardener  has  a 
far  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  this 
creature  than  is  profitable  or  desirable  for 
him.  Still,  I  am  continuously  asked  about 
remedies  for  the  pest,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  all  experiments  aiming  at  its  destruc- 
tion by  applications  of  insecticides  (Paris 
green  spray  included)  have  proved  unsuc- 
cessful and  unsatisfactory.  Neither  py- 
rethram^(buh«cti},  nor  kerosene,  nor  to*. 
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bacco,  nor  any  other  substance  hereto- 
fore tried  that  kills  some  insects  by  contact, 
seem  to  be  particularly  offensive  to  this 
hardy  animal.  The  only  remedy  seems  to 
be  the  one  once  advertised  at  twenty-five 
cents  as  a  sure  remedy  for  the  potato  bug, 
and  which  consisted  of  two  little  blocks  of 
wood,  with  directions  to  lay  the  bug  on 
the  one  block  and  press  the  other  upon  it. 
Simple  bug  pincers  or  tongs,  made  of 
wood  or  a  piece  of  band  iron,  will  serve  a 
good  purpose.  The  bugs  should  be 
bunted  up  and  killed  by  a  tight  squeeze 
before  they  are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs.  If 
any  have  escaped  detection  the  egg  may 
be  discovered  and  crushed.  Water  drained 
from  a  barn-yard  is  a  good  remedy,  as  it 
tends  to  promote  the  vigor  and  luxuriance 
of  the  plants,  thus  rendering  them  less 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  punctures  of  the 
bug.  The  plants  should  be  visited  daily 
and  searched  carefully,  as  the  bugs  remain 
quiet  in  the  day  time  on  the  stems,  or  on 
the  ground  under  the  leaves.  Shingles, 
strips  of  board,  or  other  similar  objects 
may  be  laid  on  the  ground  for  the  bugs  to 
hide  under,  when  they  may  be  captured 
and  destroyed. 

The  pea  and  bean  weevil  also  will  need 
no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  the 
Faem  and  Fireside.  We  all  know  them 
only  too  well.  The  most  important  thing 
to  do,  in  order  to  prevent  their  ravages,  is 
to  plant  seed  that  is  free  from  them.  Ex- 
posure of  peas  and  beans  (as  well  as  other 
grains)  to  the  vapors  of  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon in  a  closed  vessel  for  twenty-four 
hours,  or  to  150  degrees  of  heat  for  a  still 
longer  period,  as  I  have  stated  on  previous 
occasions,  is  sure  death  to  the  weevils 
contained  in  such  seed.  The  weevils  can 
also  be  killed  by  taking  the  peas  or  beans 
that  are  to  be  kept  for  seed  and  enclosing 
them  in  tight  vessels  with  camphor;  also 
by  keeping  the  seed  two  years,  taking  care 
that  the  beetles  do  not  escape.  A  good 
plan  is  to  tie  the  peas  in  tight  bags  and 
hang  them  in  an  airy  place  until  Christ- 
mas, and  then  in  order  that  they  may  not 
become  too  dry,  put  them  in  tighter  ves- 
sels.   Sound  peas  only  should  be  planted. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  get  at 
among  injurious  insects  is  the  larva  of  the 
May  beetle.  It  does  an  immense  amount 
of  damage,  eating  the  roots  of  grass, 
strawberries  and  other  plants.  Last  fall  I 
found  one  or  more  of  the  half-grow-n 
grubs  eating  away  at  the  roots  of  almost 
every  bulb  in  a  lot  of  Prizetaker  onions 
at  the  time  of  harvesting  them.  Fortun- 
ately, these  grubs  have  their  natural  en- 
emies, shrews,  moles,  skunks,  raccoons, 
crows,  robbins,  blue  jays,  blackbirds,  etc. 
A  white  fungus  also  kills  a  good  many. 
But  all  these  natural  enemies  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  protect  us.  Iri  some  cases  the 
application  of  wood  ashes  to  the  soil  has 
proved  very  efficient.  Shaking  the  beetles 
from  the  trees  upon  sheets,  and  then 
burning  them,  is  recommended.  I  will 
suggest  that  they  make  excellent  food  for 
domestic  fowls.  Late  fall  plowing,  in 
order  to  reach  the  grubs  and  bring  them 
to  the  surface  to  be  destroyed  by  frost  or 
birds,  must  be  deep.  Swine  and  domestic 
fowls  are  also  fond  of  the  grubs,  and  will 
destroy  them  when  allowed  to  have  access 
to  the  infested  field.  For  the  destruction 
of  the  grubs  on  lawns,  the  kerosene  emul- 
sion maybe  useful,  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  drench  the  ground  very  thor- 
oughly for  the  purpose  of  reaching  them. 
For  large  lawns,  or,  in  fields,  it  would 
probably  be  an  expensive  method.  A  trial 
might  be  made  with  solutions  of  kainit. 

The  onion  maggot  seems  to  have  an- 
noyed many  of  my  friends,  to  judge  from 
the  various  requests  for  remedies  recently 
received  by  me.  1  haven't  had  much  expe- 
rience with  it,  and  do  not  desire  any.  Some 
claim  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  radish 
maggot,  and  that  they  prefer  radishes  to 
cabbage,  and  cabbage  to  onions.  At  any 
rate  I  have  had  mj'  radishes  badly  infested 
by  maggots,  the  cabbages  close  by  much 
less,  and  the  onions,  also  side  by  side,  en- 
tirely free.  For  this  reason  I  alwaj's 
plant  a  few  rows  of  radishes,  and  cabbage 
also,  near  the  onion  patch,  in  order  to  at- 
tract the  parent  of  these  maggots,  and  thus 
protect  my  onions.  The  parent  is  a  hairy 
fly,  somewhat  resembling  our  common 
house-fly,  and  appears  in  early  June,  fly- 
ing about  and  depositing  its  eggs  on  the 
leaves  of  the  young  plants.  There  are 
successive  broods  during  the  season,  and 
the  winter  is  passed  in  the  pupa  stage. 
The  following  remedies  have  been  sug- 
gested: (1)  Scattering  dry,  unleached  wood 
ftsbea  ove?  the  plants  as  soon  as  thev  are 


up,  while  they  are  wet  with  dew,  and  con- 
tinuing this  as  often  as  once  a  week 
through  the  month  of  June.  (2)  Planting 
the  onions  in  a  new  place,  as  remote  as 
possible  from  where  they  were  grown  the 
previous  year.  (3)  Scattering  pulverized 
gas  lime  along  the  rows  to  keep  the  flies 
away.  (4)  Watering  with  a  liquid  from 
pig-pens  collected  in  a  tank.  (5)  Taking 
up  and  burning  the  infested  onions  as 
soon  as  they  show  the.  effects  of  the  attack 
by  wilting  and  changing  color.  (6)  Drop- 
ping a  little  diluted  acid  or  kerosene  oil 
on  the  infested  plants,  to  run  down  them 
and  destroy  the  maggots  in  the  roots  and 
in  the  soil  around  them.  (7)  Growing  the 
onions  in  hills  rather  than  in  rows,  so 
that  the  footless  maggots  cannot  make 
their  way  from  one  hill  to  another. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  lime  water, 
made  from  freshly -burnt  lime,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash  applied 
freely  enough  to  the  infested  plants  to 
soak  into  the  ground  thoroughly,  will  be 
found  a  better  remedy  than  any  suggested 
in  Mr.  Fernald's  bulletin. 

For  the  cabbage  worm,  the  use  of  pyreth- 
rum  as  a  powder,  blown  on  the  plants  by  a 
hand  bellows  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  is  recommended  as  the  best 
remedy.  The  pyrethrum  powder  will  be 
strong  enough  if  mixed  with  four  or  five 
parts  of  flour  to  one  part  of  pyrethrum. 
If  buhach  is  used,  it  may  be  made  consid- 
erably weaker,  and  will  still  be  effective. 
The  application  is  to  be  repeated  as  often 
as  needed. 

The  bulletin  treats  also  on  tent  cater- 
pillars and  many  other  insects  Injurious 
to  fruits. 

TURNING  OUT  THE  COWS. 

One  of  the  pleasant  events  on  the  farm 
in  the  spring  is  the  turning  out  of  the 
cows  to  pasture.  All  winter  they  have 
been  shut  in,  kept  in  the  stable  except  at 
drinking  time  when  they  had  only  the 
run  of  the  yard.  But  now  they  are  going 
to  green  pastures  to  being  again  what 
must  be  to  a  cow  an  ideal  existence — if 
cows  have  ideals — quietly  grazing  all 
summer,  chewing  the  cud  in  the  shade 
and  slaking  thirst  at  the  meadow  brook. 
The  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens  now,  the 
earth  has  spread  out  her  green  coverlid  in 
the  pastures,  and  the  ground  has  hard- 
ened after  the  rains  so  that  the  hoofs  will 
not  cut  the  turf,  and  the  time  has  come  to 
free  the  herd.  They  are  turned  into  the 
lane  leading  to  the  pasture;  they  under- 
stand; they  catch  the  spirit  of  it  and  a 
race  for  the  pasture  begins. 

Like,  or  unlike,  lambs  they  frisk  and 
frolic,  or  attempt  to,  and  cut  capers  all 
day.  No  one  would  suppose  that  this  se- 
date and  venerable  cow,  with  wrinkles  on 
her  horns  nearly  to  the  brass  button  to  the 
tip,  would  be  guilty  of  such  undignified 
behavior;  but  it  is  excusable,  for  she  has 
escaped  from  the  stable  and  from  corn 
husks,  beer  grains  and  ensilage  and  has 
returned  to  wide  and  sunny  pastures  and 
to  sweet,  succulent  herbage.  The  farmer 
grumbles  a  little,  and  says:  "We'll  get  no 
milk  to-night;"  but  he  knows  that  he  will 
get  more  by  and  by,  and  he  ought  to  be 
willing  that  the  cows  should  have  one 
day  of  play  after  their  long  stay  in  the 
stable.  George  Appleton. 

HYBRIDS. 

A  correspondent  in  Ohio  asks:  "Are 
there  any  books  I  can  purchase  from 
which  I  can  learn  to  manipulate  theflowers 
of  different  species  of  fruits  so  as  to  grow 
hybrids  ?  I  have  become  much  interested 
in  the  subject  by  reading  your  articles 
and  that  of  Prof.  Lazenby  in  late  issues 
of  Farm  and  Fireside." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  such 
books,  from  which  a  beginner  could  get 
much  information  of  value.  To  start  out 
with,  I  would  say  that  the  successful  hy- 
bridizer seems  to  be  born  such,  and  not 
made  by  reading  books  or  "going  to 
school." 

To  be  a  successful  hybridist,  a  man  must 
be  a  great  and  continuous  worker,  have  a 
patience  much  longer  than  Job's,  an  in- 
tense love  for  his  work,  and  either  ac- 
quired some  skill  and  the  rudiments  of 
the  science,  or  have  these  born  in  him  as 
a  free  gift  of  nature.  The  one  who  wishes 
to  learn  how  to  produce  hybrids  should 
first  procure  and  read  carefully  a  text- 
book like  Dr.  Gray's  "Structural  and  Sys- 
tematic Botany."  This  would  give  him  a 
general  understanding  of  the  generative 
organs  of  plants,  their  parts,  correlation 
of  parts,  the  division  of  these  parts  into 
classes,  and  their  names;  their  natural 


position  one  to  the  other,  in  regular  or, 
rather,  natural  order;  the  division  of  the 
principal  generative  organs  into  male  and 
female  groups  and  their  action,  one  set 
on  the  other,  so  far  as  known,  in  begetting 
that  wonder  of  wonders  in  nature,  a  new 
life. 

Then  in  further  reading,  to  help  es- 
pecially in  hybridity,  we  must  gather  it 
up  by  bits  and  snatches,  as  we  may  be 
able  to  find  it.  Darwin's  "Plants  and 
Animals  Under  Domestication"  and  his 
"Origin  of  Species"  give  many  facts  bear- 
ing on  this  subject.  In  fact,  they  are 
complete  reservoirs  of  general  and  prac- 
tical facts  in  nearly  every  science.  No 
man's  education  is  complete  until  he  has 
read  them.  The  man  never  lived, and  never 
will  live, whose  education  is  complete, even 
in  one  natural  science. 

As  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  general  in- 
terest among  professional  and  amateur 
fruitgrowers,  nurserymen  and  florists,  for 
facts  in  hybridity,  I  will  give  what  little 
I  know  about  the  manipulation  for  pro- 
ducing hybrids  between  species  of  our 
common  fruits. 

A  hybrid  is  a  cross  between  two  species 
of  life.  Thus,  a  mule  is  a  hybrid  resulting 
from  sexual  union  between  two  species 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  familj',  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  and  is  the  most  common 
and  best  known  of  hybrids,  and, the  only 
one  long  bred  by  man  for  his  use.  The 
mule  is  generally  infertile  with  its  own 
kind,  and  also  with  both  parents;  or,  in 
other  words,  does  not  breed  with  either, 
except  very  seldom.  This  fact  has  given 
the  general  but  wrong  idea  that  hybrids 
are  infertile,  which  Darwin  and  late 
experiments  of  others  have  proved 
not  correct.  And  on  this  fiction  is  based 
the  pet  theory  of  most  writers  that  this 
lack  of  breeding  power  in  hybrids  is  a 
special  provision  of  Providence  to  prevent 
the  obliteration  of  species;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  preventive  of  all  the  life  on  this 
earth  from  becoming  all  mixed  up  and 
coming  in  time  to  one  general  level  or 
species,  while  the  true  reason  is  the  lack 
of  sexual  attractions  and  desires  between 
the  males  and  females  of  different  species. 
This  sexual  affinity  is  the  force  that  governs 
species  in  the  state  of  nature. 

Hybrids,  as  a  rule,  do  not  originate  in 
nature.  As  a  very  general  rule,  excep- 
tions are  exceedingly  rare,  though  such 
things  have  happened.  Where  they  have, 
they  are  at  once  obliterated,  as  a  rule, 
from  being  outcasts  or  finding  nothing  to 
mate  with. 

These  remarks  are  necessary  to  explain 
the  first  law  in  hybridity ;  namely,  hybrids 
are  generally  the  result  of  forced  unions 
between  males  and  females  of  different 
species.  What  the  limit  to  such  fertile, 
forced  unions  between  animals  or  plants 
are  we  do  not  know.  We  know  that  in 
animals  it  seems  to  be  very  narrow,  while 
in  plants  it  is  much  broader. 

Besides,  the  generative  organs  in  plants 
are  such  that  they  can  be  seen  and  ma- 
nipulated artificially ;  they  are  also  passive 
under  manipulation,  and  sexual  affinity, 
likes  and  dislikes,  are  not  to  be  overcome; 
they  are  wanting.  D.  B.  Weir. 

{To  be  continued.) 

BREAKING  COLTS. 

I  am  always  pleased  to  see  our  faithful 
servant,  the  horse,  kindly  treated  and  the 
colts  in  training  carefully  handled.  That 
seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
"Practical  Farmer,"  and,  in  the  main, 
should  judge  him  successful;  but  there  is 
one  thing  about  his  treatment  of  his  colts 
I  am  disposed  to  criticise. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  one  thing  among 
the  customs  of  farmers  that  more  fully 


exhibits  the  habit  of  doing  as  our  fathers 
did,  witliout  thinkingwhetherit  was  right 
or  wrong,  than  the  arranging  of  the  evener 
when  using  a  large  and  a  small  horse  to- 
gether, or  colt  and  a  fully-matured  horse. 
Our  friend  puts  his  yearling  colt  with  a 
strong  horse,  and  in  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  wishes  to  make  it  as  easy  for  the  colt 
as  possible,  and  gives  it  three  inches  the 
advantage  and  his  two-year-old  colt  two 
inches.  Well,  this  is  the  way  our  fathers 
did.  They  thought  one  inch  quite  a  help, 
two  inches  a  big  difference  and  three 
inches  the  very  extent;  or,  if  perchance 
an  extraordinary  occasion  seemed  to  de- 
mand a  little  more,  four  inches  was  given. 
It  was  supposed  the  larger  horse  was 
pulling  the  greater  part  of  the  load. 

Now,  I  wish  to  give  my  brother  farmer, 
and  all  others  who  use  horses,  an  easy 
lesson  in  mathematics.  We  will  suppose 
he  has  an  evener  of  usual  length — 4  feet, 
clevises  3  inches  from  the  end,  42  inches 
inside  the  clevises.  I  think  he  will  not 
question  the  ability  of  the  strong  horse  to 
pull  double  that  of  the  green  yearling  colt. 
This  admitted,  how  shall  we  divide  the 
evener  to  make  him  do  this?  We  will 
further  suppose  that  he  hitched  up  the 
colt  to  a  lumber  wagon  that  might  have 
weighed,  with  himself  and  another  man 
to  ride  with  him,  1,200  pounds.  Now,  it 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  for  the  horse 
to  pull  800  pounds  and  the  colt  but  400,  the 
colt's  end  of  the  evener  must  be  double 
the  length  of  that  of  the  horse.  As  it  is 
customary  to  move  in  the  clevis  on  the 
large  horse,  instead  of  being  3  inches  it 
should  have  been  103^,  the  center  of  that 
end. 

Let  us  suppose  still  further  that  when 
you  worked  that  two-year-old  colt,  you 
wanted  to  pull  a  load  of  2,000  pounds. 
Now, honestly,  don't  you  think  that  strong 
horse  is  as  well  able  to  pull  1,200  pounds 
as  the  colt  is  800?  These  amounts  are  as 
3  to  2.  Now  divide  the  evener  in  that 
way  and  what  is  the  result?  There  are 
three  sevenths  in  each  end;  take  off  one 
of  them  from  the  horse's  end,  by  moving 
in  the  clevis  7  inches,  and  you  have  it — 
one  end  21  inches  and  the  other  14. 

If  you  are  as  surprised  at  this  result  as  I 
was  when  I  first  saw  it,  you  may  like  a 
rule  to  prove  this  to  be  correct.  It  is  on 
the  same  principle  as  steelyards,  or  scales 
in  balancing,  and  a  rule  in  this  is  that  the 
length  of  beam  and  amount  of  weight, 
multiplied  together  on  each  end,  must  be 
equal.  Take  any  length  of  evener  and 
multiply  the  length  of  the  end  you  don't 
intend  to  change  by  the  weight  for  that 
end;  divide  the  product  by  the  weight 
on  the  other  end  and  you  have  the  length 
of  the  short. 

Take,  for  example,  a  three-foot  evener, 
I  26  inches,  with  the  last-named  load.  18 
multiplied  by  800  gives  14,400;  divided  by 
1,200  gives  12;  so  you  would  need  to  give 
6  inches  the  advantage  on  this  length  of 
evener. 

Figures  won't  lie,  and  I  hope  they  will 
convince  you  that  when  you  hitch  up 
another  yearling  or  two-year-old  colt,  you 
should  take  a  bit  and  bore  a  hole  in  a  dif- 
ferent place.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if, 
notwithstanding  you  were  convinced  of 
the  facts  as  stated,  you  would,  from  sheer 
force  of  habit,  feel  inclined  to  compromise 
on  5  inches  instead  of  7,  or  6  or  8  instead 
of  lOK- 

In  conclusion,  I  will  just  state  the  way 
I  blundered  onto  this  subject.  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm.  In  my  youthful 
days  I  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer 
and  taught  district  school  among  the 
farmers  in  winter.  I  was  accustomed  to 
give  practical  problems  for  scholars  in 
arithmetic  to  solve.  This  problem  occurred 
to  me  and  was  given  to  the  senior  class 
without  thinking  what  the  answer  might 
be: 

"Suppose  I  work  a  large  and  small  horse 
together.  The  large  horse  is  as  well  able 
to  pull  1,500  pounds  as  the  small  one  1,000, 
and  wishing  to  haul  a  load  of  2,500  pounds, 
how  much  the  shortest  end  must  the  large 
horse  have  on  a  3M-foot  evener?" 

When  the  result  was  announced  by  one 
of  the  large  boys  as  7  inches,  I  was  so  sur- 
prised I  could  not  believe  him  correct 
until  I  had  thoroughly  examined  it. 

After  that  I  frequently  had  it  put  upon 
the  blackboard  when  farmers  were  present, 
almost  invariably  causing  a  surprise.  My 
sympathies  are  with  the  under  dog  in  the 
fight,  and  I  wish  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate  small  horse  and  the  often- 
abused  colt,  and  make  it  so  plain  that  any 
one  can  understand.  P.  Hall. 

J:ifebraska. 


Creates  An  Appetite 


A  good  appetite  is  essential  to  good  health,  and 
when  the  natural  desire  for  food  is  gone,  strength 
will  soon  fail,  just  as  the  fire  burns  low  when  fuel 
supply  is  cut  off.  After  the  recent  wide-spread  prev- 
alence of  "the  grip"  and  other  diseases,  causing 
general  physical  deinoralization  and  weakness,  many 
people  find  themselves  languid  and  without  appetite. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  we  recommend  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  with  greater  confidence  than  for  loss  of 
appetite,  indigestion,  eick  headache  and  other  troubles 
of  dyspeptic  nature.  This  medicine  gently  tones  the 
stomach,  assists  digestion,  and  makes  one  "real  hun- 
gry."  Persons  in  delicate  health,  after  taking  Hood's 


Sarsaparilla  a  few  days,  find  themselves  longing  for 
and  eating  the  plainest  food  with  unexpected  relish. 

"Having  been  troubled  with  dyspepsia,  loss  of 
appetite  and  a  feeling  of  no  ambition  to  work,  I  was 
advised  to  try  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  I  purchased  ono 
bottle  and  feeliog  benefit  therefrom  bought  two  mor'- 
and  am  now  entirely  cured.  I  always  keep  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  in  my  bouse  as  I  think  it  a  good  family 
medicine."  Chas.  Parker,  Cor.  Shelby  and  Congress 
Streets,  Detroit,  Mich. 

N.  B.  If  you  decide,  from  what  you  have  heard  or 
read,  that  you  will  take  Hood's  Sareaparilla,  do  Rot 
be  induced  to  buy  anything  else  instead. 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla 


Sold  by  all  drnggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Maes. 


Prepared  only 


Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $3. 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Prepared  only 


1      100  Doses  One  Dollar 


100  Doses  9n@  Dollar 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 

BY  JOSEPH. 
HE     PlCKX^     LN'DUSTEY. — A 

Missouri  subscriber  asks  for 
information  about  raising 
cucumbers  and  pickling 
them  for  market.  In  this 
vicinity  almost  every  farm- 
er raises  his  patch  of  from 
one  to  five  acres,  and  the 
crop  usually  pays  fairly  well. 
Most  of  the  growers  contract  the 
crop  at  about  twelve  cents  a  hundred  to 
people  who  make  a  business  of  putting 
the  cucumbers  down  in  brine  for  winter 
sale.  Some  growers,  however,  prefer  to 
dispose  of  their  crop  in  pickle  shape. 
They  employ  no  middlemen  and  they 
often  get  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred  for 
their  crop.  The  growing  city  of  Buflfalo 
offers  an  almost  unlimited  market  for 
such  products.  But  pickles  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  village,  large  or  small,  and 
pickle  raising  to  the  extent  of  the  home 
market  is  seldom  otherwise  but  profitable. 
Before  engaging  largely  in  the  industry, 
one  should  look  around  to  make  sure  of 
the  demand  for  one's  crop.  Select  a  nice, 
rich  piece  of  ground  CiQoist,  not  wet; 
loamy  soil  preferred).  A  young  clover 
sod  will  do  fii-st  rate.  Prepare  it  well  by 
plowing  and  harrowing;  then  mark  out 
furrows  five  feet  apart  both  ways  and  put 
several  shovelfuls  of  fine,  rich  compost 
into  each  intersection.  This  manure 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil ; 
and  other  fertilizing  materials,  such  as 
ashes,  hen  manure,  concentrated  fertilizer, 
etc.,  may  also  be  added  if  available.  All 
these  are  stirred  into  the  soil,  when  a  dozen 
seeds  or  more  may  be  planted  in  each  hill, 
lightly  covered  and  thoroughly  firmed 
with  the  foot.  The  "hill,"  however, 
should  be  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  not  elevated.  When  the  plants 
are  out  of  danger  from  bug  attacks,  they 
may  be  thinned,  the  best  four  or  five  to 
be  left  to  each  hill.  Tobacco  dust,  or 
tobacco  dust  and  bone  meal,  half  and  half, 
or  other  mixtures  of  tobacco  dust,  if  ap- 
plied freely  around  the  vines— by  the 
shovelful— will  keep  the  yellow-striped 
beetles,  and  perhaps  other  insects,  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Where  tobacco  dust 
can  be  had  for  the  hauling,  as  in  some 
places,  it  is  a  cheap  remedy  and  a  good 
fertilizer  at  the  same  time.  The  black 
squash-bug,  where  troublesome,  can  only 
be  kept  in  check  by  hand-picking  and 
washing.  Mr.  Henry  Gartner,  an  Ohio 
subscriber,  writes  that  he  uses  Scotch 
snuff  as  a  never-failing  remedy  for  the 
yellow-striped  cucumber  beetle.  It  re- 
quires but  little  of  it — ten  cents  worth,  he 
thinks,  being  enough  for  one  hundred 
hills.  Still,  I  would  rather  use  the  tobacco 
dust  by  the  shovelful. 

The  proper  time  for  planting  cucumbers 
for  pickles  in  this  vicinity  is  about  June 
1st,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  become 
warmed  through  and  danger  from  late 
frosts  is  past.  It  may  be  a  good  plan  to 
sow  the  whole  field  to  buckwheat  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  an  additional  protec- 
tion against  insect  attacks.  Insects  do 
not  seem  to  have  much  fondness  for  it, 
and  it  serves  to  hide  the  cucumber  plants. 
Give  good  cultivation,  killing  the  buck- 
wheat after  it  has  served  its  purpose,  and 
in  hoeing,  draw  the  soil  up  towards  the 
plants.  The  right  pickle  size  is  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  length,  and  the  nearer 
they  are  to  the  three-inch  size,  the  better 
they  are  liked  by  buyer  and  consumer, 
and  the  more  profitable  they  will  be  for 
the  grower.  Consequently,  the  patch 
must  be  picked  over  frequently,  say  every 
other  day  during  the  season.  Cut  the 
young  cucumbers  off  with  a  sharp  knife 
or  pair  of  si'iissors.  Never  tear  them  ofiF 
and  always  pick  them  clean  as  you  go 
along.  If  to  b«  kept  for  sale  during 
winter,  they  -.ire  fut  into  a  brine  in  barrels 
or  large  vats,  .care  being  taken  that  they 
are  always  co  mpleiely  covered  with  the 
brine. 

A  Good  Ca  bbagV-  Fertilizer.- Mr. 
Gregory,  the  w  'ell  known  seedsman,  has 
been  well  please  id  with  a  fertilizer  made 
as  follows:  A  t"  ivo-inch  layer  of  fine  soil 
was  spread  on  a  shed  floor  and  well 
sprinkled.  Upo  n  this  wai^  put  a  two-inch 
layer  of  bone  j  lour,  also '^^•ell  sprinkled; 
riually,  from  o  ne  to  two  inches  of  un- 
leached  wood  a;  ihes,  which  also  received 
a  thorough  moif  itening.    Tn.  this  order  a 


moistened  heap  was  formed  about  three 
feet  high.  In  about  two  weeks  this  heap 
had  heated  sufficiently  to  dry  the  moisture, 
when  it  was  cut  down  with  a  hoe,  and  all 
the  dry  lumps  broken  up  fine.  A  closed 
handful  of  this  mixture  was  put  in  each 
cabbage  hill  before  planting.  Mr.  Greg- 
ory says  that  in  all  his  experience  as  a 
cabbage  grower  (for  upwards  of  thirty 
years)  he  never  saw  finer  plants  than  grew 
over  that  manure.  This  is  worth  remem- 
bering. I  would  use  muck  in  place  of  soil, 
if  easily  obtained. 

Foreign  Onions. — Most  of  the  very 
large  foreign  sorts,  the  Tripoli,  the 
Pompeii,  the  Silver  and  Spanish  Kings, 
etc.,  are  rather  poor  keepers.  Still,  I  think 
that  sets,  if  properly  grown  and  kept,  will 
remain  sound  until  planting  time.  My 
own  plan  of  treating  these  varieties  is  the 
same  as  the  Prizetaker  (which  seems  to  be 
the  best  keeper  among  all  of  this  class); 
namely,  by  planting  seed  in  hot-bed  or 
cold-frame  in  February  or  March,  and 
transplanting  the  seedlings  into  open 
ground  six  weeks  or  so  later.  Most  of  these 
varieties  can  be  grown  from  seed  the  first 
season  just  as  well  as  from  sets.  I  have 
had  specimens  of  Italian  onions,  grown 
from  seed,  to  weigh  a  pound  apiece  quite 
frequently. 

Pop-CoEX  Growing. — Sometimes  I 
wonder  why  it  is  that  pop-corn  is  so  sel- 
dom found,  even  in  the  home  gardens. 
Children  like  it  so  well  and  get  such  vast 
amount  of  fun  out  of  it  during  the  long 
winter  evenings,  that  no  family  can 
aflbrd  to  neglect  raising  all  that  may  be 
wanted.  And  then  it  is  so  easily  grown. 
Only  plant  it  on  fair  soil  and  you  are 
sure  of  a  fair  crop,  for  it  is  so  early  that 
the  fall  frosts  will  do  it  no  harm.  White 
Rice  is  the  variety  usually  grown  for  mar- 
ket, and  it  is  as  good  as  any.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
pop-corn  in  our  markets,  and  I  believe 
prices,  although  fluctuating  like  those  of 
all  other  things,  according  to  locality, 
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seasons,  demand,  etc.,  are  usually  very 
satisfactory  to  the  grower,  and  the  net  re- 
turns several  times  those  that  could  be 
expected  from  the  cultivation  of  ordinary 
corn.  Farmers  near  cities  and  larger 
towns  may  find  in  pop-corn  a  chance 
worth  investigating.  Look  into  your 
market  and  the  probable  demand  for  the 
crop.  Often  you  can  strike  a  bargain  with 
some  groceryman  or  confectioner. 

Early  Plants. — Here  at  the  Xorth  we 
do  not  find  it  as  easy  to  start  our  tomato 
plants  in  February  or  early  March  as  gar- 
deners do  in  Xew  Jersej^  and  southward. 
I  want  to  raise  a  half  acre  or  so  of  extra 
early  tomatoes  this  year,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose find  early-started  plants  of  extra 
early  varieties  very  desirable.  I  hit  upon 
the  expediency  of  buying  a  supply  of 
halt-grown  early  plants  from  New  Jersej\ 
They  -arrived  here  April  20th,  and  were 
planted  out  in  cold-frame  about  four 
inches  apart  each  way.  They  are  quite 
good  sized  now,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
a  pretty  good  test  to  have  500  Early  Rubys 
grow  by  the  side  of  King  of  the  Earlies, 
Earliest  Advance  and  others  of  that  class. 
I  am  anxious  to  try  what  can  be  done  in 
growing  early  tomatoes  for  market,  and 
believe  that  there  is  money  in  it  if 
properly  managed. 

Our  diflfieulty  in  raising  good  celery 
plants  in  open  ground  is  the  imprac- 
ticability of  sowing  early  enough.  It  de- 
pends somewhat  on  the  season.  But  it  is 
an  uncertain  thing  at  best,  unless  we  have 
a  piece  of  sandy  loam  in  a  well-sheltered 
situation.  Then  we  can  sow  by  April  1st 
and  get  good  plants  by  July  1st.  Usually 
it  may  be  better  to  start  the  plants  in  a 
frame  under  glass,  and  then  prick  out 
into  a  sheltered  piece  of  ground,  in  rows 
a  foot  apart  and  plants  at  least  an  inch 
apart  in  the  row.  Then  we  can  get  good 
plants.  Or  we  may  send  to  some  plants- 
man  and  buy  our  supply  of  young  seed- 
lings, which  are  usually  furnished  very 
cheap.  These  are  then  treated  as  if  we 
had  grown  them  ourselves  under  glass. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GKEEN. 

GRAFTING-KNIFE. 

The  cut  shows  a  handy  grafting-knife. 
It  is  not  patented;  any  blacksmith  can 
make  one  from  an  old  file.  Itis  10 >4  inches 
long,  including  handle,  which  is  4  inches; 
the  blade  is  2\i  inches  long  and  IK  inches 
wide;  the  square  point  is  inches  long. 
The  point  is  driven  in  the  middle  of  the 
stem  to  keep  open  the  clefts  tor  inserting 
the  grafts.  A  wooden  mallet  should  be 
used.  J.  H.  MoHB. 

INFLUENCE  OF  STOCK  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  TREES. 

BY  PROF.  J.  L.  BXJDD. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Slinnesota  Horticultnral 
Society. 

In  a  very  brief  way  I  will  only,  at  this 
time,  call  attention  to  the  popular  belief  in 
the  parts  of  Europe  where  horticulture 
was  old  long  before  America  was  discov- 
ered, which  is,  that  all  orchard  fruits 
should  be  on  their  own  roots  or  top, 
worked  on  indigenous  wild  stocks.  What 
we  know  as  root  grafting  has  long  been 
known  but  never  practiced.  Indeed,  this 
belief  at  this  time  is  being  narrowed 
down  by  many  experts  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  trees  on  their  own  roots. 

Recently  the  noted  author  of  "Propaga- 
tion and  Improvement  of  Cultivated 
Plants,"  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbridge,  wrote  these 
significant  words:  "Looking  at  grafting 
from  all  points  of  view,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  should  have  had  better  fruit  trees, 
and  better  and  healthier  and  more  prolific 
varieties  in  our  gardens  to-day,  had  graft- 
ing never  been  invented."  Yet,  when 
compared  with  the  general  writings  of 
this  gifted  author,  we  find  that  he  does 
not  denounce  the  use  of  congenial  hardy 
stocks.  His  sweeping  statement  was  pre- 
dicated on  the  fact  that  in  Europe  and 
America  certain  fruit  stocks  have  come 
into  general  use  which  are  not  congenial 
to  the  varieties  worked  upon  them,  such 
as  the  use  in  this  country,  commercially, 
of  French  crab  apple  stocks,  tender  seed- 
lings grown  from  scrub  apples  taken  to 
the  cider  mills,  French  pear  stocks,  Myro- 
balan  and  St.  Julian  plum  stocks  and 
Mazzard  and  Mabaleb  cherry  stocks. 

TREES  FROM  HOOT  CUTTINGS. 

Mr.  Burbridge,Mr.Robinson  and 
others,  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  parts  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  Bohemia,  North  Silesia 
and  Russia  are  found  many  sections 
where  trees  have  been  grown  for  the 
past  one  hundred  years,  from  sprouts 
or  root  cuttings.  In  such  places  the  trees 
are  healthy,  long-lived  and  fruitful.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  call  attention  to  the 
section  in  which  grafting  and  commercial 
stocks  has  been  long  practiced,  where 
varieties,  once  thought  valuable,  seem  to 
be  running  out,  and  where  disease  and 
the  attacks  of  the  fungi  are  each  year  be- 
coming more  general.  In  such  neighbor- 
hoods a  change  to  trees  grown  from  root 
cuttings  would  not  be  ^sy,  for  the  reason 
that  the  material  for  root  cuttings  is  lack- 
ing as  with  us.  The  inducement  for  a 
change  of  policy  is  less  urgent  with  us,  as 
the  climate  is  more  equable  and  the 
orchard  troubles  are  trifling  compared 
with  ours. 

If  our  people  can  only  be  convinced  that 
trees  grown  from  root  cuttings  are  best, 
we  can  soon  have  an  abundant  stock  of 
roots  that  will  bring  trees  true  to  name. 
By  the  use  of  short  roots  and  long  scions 
we  can  cause  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum, 
prune  and  apricot  to  root  from  the  scion 
in  nursery,  and  when  set  in  orchard  the 
seedling  part  can  be  cut  away.  At  Ames, 
Iowa,  we  now  have  many  trees  on  their 
own  roots  and  we  are  now  starting  trees 
in  this  way.  The  cuttings  can  be  made 
and  treated  in  the  common  way  adopted 
with  the  blackberry  and  red  raspberry; 
but  with  the  orchard  fruits  the  cuttings 
should  be  made  four  inches  long  and 
stuck  like  other  cuttings,  but  with  the 
top  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  below 
the  earth's  surface. 

As  the  available  material  is  yet  scarce. 


■  ■        ft  I  ■■  %         be  earned  at  oar        Uce  of  work, 

Hfl  I  I  WLM  I  rapidly  and  boDorably,  by  those  of 

lUI  I  I  lU  W  either  »ex,  young  or  old,  and  in  their 
m  M  M  I  ■  ■  I  ownlocalities.whererertheylive.  Ar.y 
I V  I  I  ■  ■  one  can  do  the  work.  Eaay  to  learn. 
Wo  ftimish  everrthingr.  We  start  yon.  No  risk.  Ton  can  devote 
your  spare  moments,  or  all  your  time  to  the  work.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  lead  .and  brings  wonderfhl  sucoess  to  every  worker. 


we  are  now  growing  the  cherry,  plum 
Sosa  negosa  and  other  things  under  glass. 
In  this  M-ay  we  can  use  short  cuttings  of 
smaller  size,  and  secure  an  even  growth 
with  less  than  one  per  cent  of  loss. 

The  cuttings  are  planted  thickly  in 
rows:  rows  in  boxes  eighteen  inches  wide, 
six  feet  long  and  five  inches  deep.  Holes 
are  bored  in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  The 
bottom  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  moss, 
which  is  covered  with  about  three  inches 
of  common  garden  earth.  The  cuttings 
are  stuck  with  the  tops  even  with  the  sur- 
face and  tightly  packed.  An  inch  of  very 
i-ich  earth  is  then  sifted  over  the  whole 
surface.  The  boxes  are  set  away  in  the 
cellar  until  the  middle  of  November,  when 
they  are  set  under  the  sashes  not  over  one 
foot  below  the  glass.  At  this  date  the 
plants  are  from  one  to  three  inches  abovO 
the  surface,  and  by  the  middle  of  Ma^ 
will  run  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height.  Prior  to  the  planting  in  the 
nursery,  the  plants  are  hardened  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  and  scant  watering.  We 
put  them  out  after  the  huri-y  of  spring's 
work  is  over,  selecting  a  cloudy  day  if 
possible.  But  last  year  we  had  no  cloudy 
days  at  the  proper  time,  yet  we  lost  very 
few  plants.  Our  hot-bed  for  this  use  is 
about  forty  feet  in  length,  is  covered  with 
old  hot-bed  sash  and  is  heated  by  hot- 
water  pipes. 

We  use  for  the  water  heating,  a  verv 
small  burning  conical  boiler,  made  for 
laundries  and  parlor  conservatories.  It 
consumes  very  little  coal,  and  has  proven 
ample  for  heating  the  bed  in  the  most  ex- 
treme weather. 


Beginners  are  earning  from  S3S  to  0SO  per  week  and  upwards, 
and  more  after  a  little  experience.  Wo  can  furnish  you  the  em- 
ployment and  teach  yotl  FREE.  No  space  to  explain  here.  Full 
informadoa  rBEE.  XKT  JE  <&  CO..  Al'GlSTA.  lUlNE. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BT  6A9fUEL  B.  GREEN. 

Prnnello— Indnstry  Gooseberry.— E.  H., 

San  Diego,  Cal.  The  prunello  is  mostly  pre- 
pared iu  your  own  state,  tlioiigh  some  may  be 
imported  from  France,  where  it  is  called  tbe 
"Petite  prune."  It  is  dried  in  four  different 

grades  and  shipped  from  California  east.  

The  Industry  gooseberry  is  quite  free  from 
mildew. 

Mnlchln^  I>ewberries.— A.  D.  C,  Wash- 
ington, Jld.  Dewberries  should  be  mulched 
with  straw  like  strawberries  in  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  the  vines  should  he  lifted 
and  the  mulcb  be  put  under  them  to  keep 
them  off  the  ground.  At  the  same  time  the 
vines  should  be  shortened  back  about  one 
third,  unless  lliey  were  summer  pruned.  It  is 
always  best  to  prune  back  a  little  iu  the  grow- 
ing season. 

]>}-in^  Tree.— J.  C.  W.,  South  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  writes:  "There  is  a  very  large,  old 
cherry  tree  standing  on  my  lawn  that  begins 
to  show  signs  of  decay  at  the  ground.  The 
decay  is  fast  creeping  tip  the  sides,  and  is  of  a 
solid,  white  formation,  resembling  toadstools, 
appearing  occasionally  around  the  base.  With 
the  exception  of  a  large  limb  dying  out  now 
and  then,  the  tree  seems  fairly  healthy, 
although  the  fruit  of  late  years  has  seldom 
fully  ripened." 

Reply  :— The  tree  is  probably  dying  of  old 
age,  but  its  days  may  be  prolonged,  perhaps, 
by  good  care.  If  you  remove  all  dead  or  dying 
limbs  and  spread  a  wagon-load  of  manure 
under  and  around  the  tree,  you  will  probably 
have  done  all  that  is  piaciicable  to  save  it.  If 
there  is  a  very  heavy  turf  around  the  tree.  It 
would  be  benefited  by  its  removal. 

Killing  Sprouts. -R.  F.  T.,  Appleton,  Mo. 
If  the  sprouts  are  kept  from  growing  for  one 
!  season  tliey  will  die  out.  If  you  feel  that  it 
would  be  too  much  labor  to  attend  to  them  all 
summer,  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  until 
the  middle  of  July,  and  fronj  that  time  be  cut 
close  or  plowed  up.  If  cut  at  this  time  the 
roots  will  have  no  material  stored  up  in  them 
to  start  them  into  growth  next  spring,  and  so 
must  die.  Almost  any  bush  cut  in  July  will 
fail  to  sprout  the  following  spring,  for  at  this 
time  the  plant  has  used  all  the  material 
(starch,  gum,  etc.)  stored  up  the  year  previous 
to  start  growth,  and  is  depending  for  its  suste- 
nance upon  the  material  prepared  from  day  to 
day  in  the  leaves,  and  the  leaves  have  not  "yet 
had  a  chance  to  get  ahead  of  the  actual  daily 
needs  of  the  plant,  while  a  little  later  on  there 
will  have  commenced  a  gradual  storage  of 
plant  food  in  the  wood  and  roots  of  the  plant. 

Aphis.— F.  M.  S.,  Coryville,  Fla.  -The  insect 
you  refer  to  is  probably  an  apliis  or  louse  of 
some  sort.  The  large  bugs  you  speak  of 
probably  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lice. 
These  and  all  lice  will  generally  succumb  to 
an  application  of  kerosene  emulsion  made  as 
follows:  Kerosene.  2  gallons,  67  percent :  com- 
mon soap,  ]A  pound,  and  water,  1  gallon,  33 
per  cent.  Heat  the  solution  of  soap  and  add  it, 
boiling  hot,  to  the  kerosene.  Churn  the  mix- 
ture by  means  of  a  force  pump  and  spray 
nozzle  for  five  or  ten  minute.s.  The  emulsion, 
if  perfect,  forms  a  cream,  which  thickens  on 
cooling,  and  should  adhere  to  the  surface  of 
glass  without  oiliness.  Dilute  before  using, 
one  part  of  the  emulsion  with  nine  parts 
water.  The  above  formula  makes,  when 
diluted,  enough  for  thirty  gallons  of  wash.  It 
may  be  syringed  over  the  branches  and  foliage; 
or  the  branches,  if  small  and  down  low,  May 
be  dipped  into  a  pail  of  the  wash. 

 •—<>—•  

INSECl^  ON  FRUIT  TREES 
Can  be  destroyed  hy  sprayin^  with  London  Purple. 
Diseases  of  grupe  vines  can  be  ohecked  by  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  Field  Force  Pump  Co.. 
of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  manufacture  the  Knapsack 
Spravcr  and  a  full  line  of  Orchard  and  Vineyard 
C'utfits.   Write  them  for  circulars  and  directions. 


Dl  AMTC  .TerscT,  Yellow  Xansemond  Sweet  Potato 
ruHn  I  o  and  \Vinnin2stadt,  Sure  Head,Bloonidale. 
L:ile  Flat  Putrh  and  r>rnnilie:id  Cabb.iL-e.Sl.Wper  \.in\ 
j  in  May.  fl  in  .Inne.  F.  Hiirfl",  Swedcsboro,  N.  J. 

{FARMERS  LOOK  HERE! 

tilizers  frora  the  re- 
;  fuse  of  the  f.\rni.    Far  belter  than  you  buy.  for  U  the 
I  rii.it    Fnsv  to  make,  full  directions  for  tnakine  4  dif- 
ferent kinds  *ent  to  anv  address  for  Sl.OO.  Address 
GEO.  C.  HORN.  I..ewisbnre,  Ohio. 


For  the  proteetiou  of  Cab- 
Ijuge,  St4uasb,  Cucumbers, 
I  in  fact  all  vegetation  from 

'destructive  insects.  Con  tai  us  no  poison.  Price  by  nwil  25c.  Stamps  accepted.  Friend  Bcdletae  Co,  Srwfcaa^  ^e'• 


JAPANESE  INSECT  DESTROYER! 


May  15,  1891, 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

lliANTINQ    P  O  T  A  - 

TOES. — The  im- 
pression is  very 
general  that  the 
seed  ends  of  tu- 
bers are  not  fit 
for  planting. 
The  eyes  are  so 
very  close  to- 
gether that  it  is 
feared  the  result 
of  such  planting  would  be  a  great  num- 
ber of  weak  stalks.  This  is  a  very 
great  mistake.  The  seed  end  is  the  best 
part  of  the  tuber  for  planting  purposes. 
The  sprouts  issuing  from  there  are  the 
earliest  and  strongest,  and  they  are  not  as 
numerous  from  that  one  point  as  most 
people  would  imagine.  The  first  sprout 
is  usually  the  only  one  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  seed  end,  and  it 
grows  so  strong  and  vigorously  that  the 
eyes  next  around  it  remain  dormant. 
Xothing  can  be  gained  by  cutting  the  seed 
end  of!"  and  throwing  it  awaj'.  It  I  plant 
a  whole  tuber  I  leave  the  seed  end  on;  if  I 
plant  half  potatoes,  I  cut  right  through 
the  seed  and  stem  ends.  I  will  not  claim, 
however,  that  it  makes  a  very  great  differ- 
ence. In  all  my  trials  with  seed-end 
halves  and  stem-end  halves,  the  outcome 
in  yield  was  nearly  the  same,  indicating 
that  there  are  no  ironclad  rules  to  be  fol- 
lowed. It  may  be  preferable  to  cut  seed 
potatoes  through  the  seed  end,  but  if  we 
cut  the  other  way  we  will  not  be  likely  to 
lose  a  great  deal  by  it. 

Egg-Plants  and  Peppers.  —  Most  of 
these  require  a  higher  temperature  in  the 
hot-bed  for  germination  than  most  other 
seeds.  Tomatoes  often  come  up  very 
promptly  and  grow  right  along,  while  egg- 
plants and  pepper  seeds  remain  dormant 
until  we  have  warm,  clear  days.  Egg- 
plants, especially,  should  be  started  early; 
but  we  cannot  well  do  it  without  good, 
strong  bottom  heat.  When  plants  are 
once  started,  however,  they  should  be 
given  plenty  of  room  and  stimulated  to 
continuous  and  vigorous  growth.  Old 
tomato  cans  come  very  handy  for  growing 
these  plants  in.  No  use  in  setting  them 
in  the  open  ground  before  the  beginning 
of  the  warm  season,  and  at  that  time  the 
plants  should  be  large — the  larger  the 
better,  in  fact. 

Tomatoes  fkom  Cuttings. — A.  J.  D.,  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  has  succeeded 
in  growing  tomatoes  from  cuttings 
taken  oflF  from  plants  that  seemed  to 
make  an  excessive  number  of  shoots, 
and  just  stuck  into  the  ground.  About  a 
dozen  years  ago  I  used  to  raise  tomato 
plants  quite  largely  from  cuttings.  The 
stock  was  obtained  from  nice,  thrifty 
plants  in  the  autumn,  and  propagated 
during  winter  in  the  greenhouse ;  or  plants 
w^ere  raised  from  seed  in  January  and  cut 
up  for  propagation  later  on.  The  plants 
were  exceedingly  stocky,  and  I  was 
always  well  pleased  with  them,  especially 
.since  they  seemed  to  give  ripe  fruit  earlier 
than  the  plants  as  ordinarily  grown  from 
seed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plants  were 
undoubtedly  dwarfed,  and  perhaps  did 
not  yield  as  big  a  crop  as  the  others.  Still, 
I  yet  think  highly  of  this  method  of 
growing  plants,  especially  for  a  very  early 
crop;  and  if  the  soil  is  properly  enriched, 
the  results  will  hardly  be  otherwise  but 
satisfactory.  As  a  means  of  planting 
mishills  in  the  potato  fields,  where  the 
crop  is  grown  extensively  for  canning 
purposes,  cuttings  come  very  handy. 
Whenever  a  mishill  is  found,  cut  off  a 
good,  strong  shoot  from  one  of  the  nearest 
plants  and  bury  it  up  to  the  tip  where  the 
plant  is  wanted.  It  will  seldom  fail  to 
grow. 


CLOVER  AS  A  MULCH  AND  FERTILIZER. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Horticultural  Society,  the  statement 
was  made  by  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Sparta,  Wis., 
that  green  clover  had  proven  a  great 
blessing  with  him  in  raising  small  fruit. 
He  has  forty  acres  of  small  fruit  and 
raises  thirty  acres  of  clover  to  use  as  a 
mulch  for  it^  He  cuts  the  clover  as  soon 
as  it  is  in  blossom  and  puts  it  around  his 
bushes,  about  five  inches  deep.  It  keeps 
down  the  weeds,  makes  a  valuable  fertil- 
izer and  is  a  good  material  to  help  in  pro- 
tecting his  fruit  in  winter.  He  covers  all 
his  blackberries  and  raspberrfes  in  the 
fall. 


EXTRACTS 
FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

ITTrVTVTt'TT'flV'TyVTVlVTTfTTTtT^ 

From  Indiana.— Daviess  county  is  a  flue 
farming  country.  Hundreds  of  car-loads  of 
watermelons  are  shipped  from  here  every 
year.  Tliey  are  grown  on  a  narrow  strip  run- 
ning nortli  and  soutli  on  the  west  side  of  tlie 
county.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  county  Is 
mostly  clay  and  is  very  fertile,  raising  large 
crops  of  corn  and  wheat.  Dozens  of  coal 
banks  give  work  for  miners  all  the  time. 
Land  in  this  neighborliood  ranges  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  acre.  A.  D.  C. 

Washington,  Ind. 


From  Missouri.— Sliannon  county  is  sit- 
uated on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Ozark 
mountains.  This  is  a  good  farming  country. 
This  county,  as  well  as  all  southern  Missouri, 
is  well  adapted  to  fruit  culture  and  is  fast  com- 
ing to  tlie  front.  Wild  lands  range  from  one 
to  six  dollars  per  acre.  Improved  farms 
can  be  bought  for  from  three  to  ten  dollars 
per  acre.  For  siock  raising,  Shannon  county 
is  the  place.  We  have  fine  range  here  and 
good  nearly  every  year.  If  you  want  water- 
power,  if  you  want  a  home  cheap,  if  you  want 
to  live  a  long  time  and  enjoy  life,  come  to 
Shannon  county.  J.  A.  B. 

Bartlett,  Mo. 


From  West  Virginia.— Mercer  county  is 
situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  state. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  East  River 
mountains,  on  the  north  b.v  Flattop  mountain. 
Bluestone  river  is  the  principal  river  in  the 
countj'.  It  is  a  hilly  country.  Our  mining 
towns  furnish  us  a  good  market  for  every- 
tliing  we  can  raise.  We  get  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cents  per  pound  for  butter-  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs; 
one  dollar  and  a  half  per  bushel  for  potatoes; 
flour  is  from  six  to  seven  dollars  per  barrel; 
corn,  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Our  mining 
towns  are  Bramweil,  Simmons  Creek  and 
Flipping.  Bluefield  is  a  flourishing  town.  It 
has  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  inhab- 
itants. Concord,  situated  in  the  east  end  of 
the  county,  has  a  state  normal  school  attended 
last  year  by  over  two  hundred  students.  I 
don't  recommend  Mercer  county  for  its  rich 
soil  or  farming  products.  It  is  not  a  good 
country  to  farm  in,  as  it  is  too  rough  for 
that.  Land  can  be  bought  for  from  five  to 
one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  I.  H.  B, 

Litllesburg,  W.  Va. 


From  Iowa. — It  is  interesting  to  read  the 
various  letters  and  see  how  many  live  in  the 
"garden  spot."  Do  not  most  of  them  want 
to  sell  out  and  get  into  some  other  garden  ?  It 
is  also  amusing  to  see  how  many  theories  are 
advocated  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
masses.  Equal  taxation  should  be  the  rule 
and  practice,  but  will  not  be  until  men  and 
women  become  less  selfish  and  more  honest. 
The  standard  of  honesty  is  a  movable  scale. 
Many  who  would  feel  disgraced  to  steal  a 
horse,  can  steal  timber  without  conscience  dis- 
turbing them.  The  rich  ones  who  think  a  poor 
debtor  should  conceal  nothing  from  his  cred- 
itors, will  conceal  all  they  possibly  can  from 
the  assessor,  thereby  throwing  their  share  of 
taxes  on  others  less  able.  How  many  are 
honest  enough  to  pay  car  fare  if  the  conductor 
should  neglect  to  collect  or  fail  to  take  their 
ticket,  so  they  might  ride  twice  on  one  pay. 
The  cry  for  more  pay  and  less  hours  among 
workmen,  means  more  hours  and  less  pay  for 
farmers  and  their  wives.  The  demand  for 
more  money  per  capita,  and  down  with  the 
banks,  is  a  wild,  fanatical  Idea.  Money,  like 
water,  is  plentiful  enough,  butthe  trouble  is  to 
get  it  equally  distributed.  It  is  the  scarcest 
where  needed  most.  The  ocean  is  always  full 
whilst  the  deserts  suffer.  Money  in  the  city, 
where  a  dollar  can  change  hands  one  thousand 
times  a  day,  Is  not  needed  so  much  as  in  the 
country  where  it  has  to  move  slower  from 
hand  to  hand.  The  trouble  is,  when  we  do 
have  a  shower  our  dishes  are  wrongside  up  or 
in  a  leaky  condition.  Until  the  millennium  is 
here,  each  one  must  prepare  his  own  sails  to 
catch  the  favorable  breeze  and  get  into  a  safe 
harbor,  or  be  swamped  by  every  financial 
storm.  We  need  not  expect  relief  from  laws 
until  people  are  willing  to  obey  the  gospel  and 
do  as  they  would  be  done  by.  J.  W.  B. 

Wells,  Iowa. 


From  Missouri.— This  is  not  the  best  county 
in  tlie  best  state  In  the  Union.  It  is  only  one 
of  the  best  counties  in  south-western  Missouri, 
and  said  state  only  ranks  fifth  in  population, 
with  corresponding  rank  in  wealth,  morality, 
intelligence,  progress,  enterprise,  etc.,  but  by 
the  cold,  hard  facts  of  the  census  takers,  we 
are  far  ahead  of  the  state  whose  citizens,  in 
writing  for  your  columns,  always  claim  first 
place.  Missouri  now  ranks  next  to  Ohio  in 
population  and  political  importance,  and 
when  boasted  attempts  to  belittle  our  state  or 
claim  greater  achievements,  natural  advan- 
tages or  acquisitions,  we  have  only  to  meet 
them  with  the  relentless,  unimpeachable  fig- 
ures furnished  by  the  regularly  appointed  and 
qualified  compilers  of  statistics  lately  em- 
ployed by  the  general  government  to  ascertain 
the  bottom  facts.  I  have  noticed,  sometimes, 
that  among  the  generally  honest  and  truthful 
correspondents,  who  write  the  facts  as  they 
appear  to  them  about  the  several  localities, 
the  professional  land  boomer  gets  in  his  fine 
work.  One,  I  noticed,  had  a  fling  at  Illinois, 


"La  Grippe"  and  Pneumonia. 

Prevention  Better  than  Cure. 

Reports  from  medical  sources  show  that  "la  grippe"  is  again 
prevalent,and  in  connection  with  its  return  it  is  important  to  note 
that  a  decided  increase  of  mortality  from  pneumonia  is  recorded. 

This  should  be  a  warning  to  all  classes  to  take  precautions 
against  exposure  and  whatever  tends  to  debilitate  the  system. 

The  trying  changes  of  the  weather,  at  this  season,  and  the  con- 
sequent cases  of  colds, influenzas, inflammation  of  the  lungs,rheu- 
matism,  pains  in  the  back,  and  the  many  other  aches  and  pains 
caused  by  unavoidable  or  careless  exposure,  are  things  that  can- 
not be  neglected  except  at  the  risk  of  more  serious  consequences. 

As  attested  by  indisputable  testimony,  they  may  be  both 
prevented  and  relieved  by  the  timely  use  of 

POROUS 
PLASTERS 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  misrepresentation.  Ask  for 
Allcock's  and  let  no  solicitation  or  explanation  induce  you  to  accept  a  substitute. 

LOW  PRICE,     DURABLE,     FIRE  PROOF. 

Rubber  roofing  is  unequalled  for  bouse,  barn  and  all  bnlld- 
ings;  costs  lialf  the  price  of  shingles,  tin.  or  iron. 
;   It  is  ready  for  use,  easily  applied  by  any  one  on  steep  or  flat 
surface,  or  over  old  shingles,  and  is  guaranteed  water  tight. 

STATE  SIZE  OF  ROOF 

and  we  will  mail  special  low  estinaate  and  full  particulars. 

SAMPLE    FREE  IF  YOU    SEND  STAMP. 

Write  at  Once.     Indiana  Paint  and  Rooflng  Co.,  New  York. 


ALLCOC 


the  state  that  has  just  invited  Ohio  to  step  be- 
hind her  in  a  quiet  but  conclusive  manner, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  When  I  first 
quit  that  great  state  for  the  West,  I  used  to 
read  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  very  best 
state  in  the  Union,  with  more  interest  than  I 
do  at  present.  Fine  descriptions  of  the  green 
grass  growing  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with 
school-houses  on  every  hillside,  birds  singing 
and  people  going  regularly  to  church,  and  all 
that  bosh  can  and  has  been  written  about  land 
too  rocky  to  plow  and  full  of  alkali  and  hard- 
pau  spots,  buffalo  wallows,  etc.  The  "white 
school-house,"  too,  in  most  instances,  repre- 
sents bonded  indebtedness  in  the  districts 
which  newcomers  will  have  to  help  pay  if 
they  buy  land.  In  fact,  I  can  name  a  few  in- 
stances where  the  extravagance  and  dis- 
honesty of  school  directors  have  caused  men 
to  lose  their  farms.  Impossible!  you  will  say. 
Not  so.  I  can  tell  you  Just  how  it  is  done.  In 
a  new  settlement  where  nearly  all  the  people 
in  a  district  are  homesteaders,  little  or  no 
taxes  are  paid,  two  hundred  dollars  exemption 
being  allowed  householders,  and  that  sum  is 
generally  sufHcient  to  include  stock,  imple- 
ments, etc.  But  let  one  or  two  tenderfoot  new- 
comers arrive  and  buy  land  outright  and  deed 
it,  and  immediately  their  non  tax-paying 
neighbors  conclude  that  a  school-house  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  they  will  vote  the 
bonds  to  build  the  school-house  and  assess  the 
means  to  run  the  school  on  the  one  or  two 
owners  of  land,  who  have  not  been  so  shrewd 
as  they  are  in  holding  land  as  home- 
steads as  long  as  possible.  Where  is  there 
a  county  that  does  not  have  miles  of  pure  air 
overhead?  And  who,  of  all  these  braggarts 
about  immense  fortunes  to  be  made  in  these 
far-away  states,  can  show  a  better  profit  per 
acre  than  Joseph  lias  shown  can  be  made  from 
the  unpoetio  onion?  No  going  a  thousand 
miles  to  try  that  experiment.  No  limitation 
to  a  short  season,  expense  of  boxing  and  trans- 
portation and  an  uncertain  market.  Or  take 
celery,  asparagus,  horse-radish,  small  fruits  or 
almost  anything  else  that  is  in  good  demand, 
and  constant  demand  too,  and  compare  with 
the  best  figures  these  professional  boomers 
show,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  match  them 
at  home,  without  the  expense  of  travel  or 
years  of  waiting.  People  whogo  west  to  better 
their  fortunes  will  succeed  when  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  but  they  will  miss  their 
old  friends  and  neighbors,  and  they  will  be  al- 
most certain  to  meet  plenty  of  people  who 
live  by  swindling  the  inexperienced.  Nearly  all 
they  come  in  contact  with  will  be  quite  ready 
to  beat  them  in  a  trade  whenever  they  can. 
Alberta,  Mo.  A.  O.  S. 


From  Oregon.— School  land  is  selling  In 
Coos  county  at  $1.25  per  acre.  Potatoes  sell  at 
134  cents  per  pound  ;  chickens  at  from  S5  to  86 
per  dozen ;  eggs,  from  20  to  25  cents  per 
dozen;  dried  fruits,  from  12)4  to  18  cents 
per  pound;  flour,  from  $5  to  S5.50  per  barrel. 
New  settlers  arrive  nearly  every  week.  Week 
before  last  a  sperm  whale  washed  on 
shore  at  the  life-saving  station  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay.  The  keeper  of  the  station  got  over 
81,000  worth  of  spermaceti  from  its  bead.  It 
was  over  ninety  feet  long  and  over  ten  feet 
high  as  it  lay.  South-western  Oregon  is  the 
best  place  for  eastern  immigrants  to  come  to 
for  health,  as  well  as  wealth.  There  Is  an 
abundance  of  clams,  cohogs  and  crabs.  An 
eastern  capatallst,  or  man  of  money,  could  do 
well  in  establishing  a  canning  factory  for  can- 
ning shell  fish.  Some  salmon  are  now  run- 
ning. Wages  in  saw-mills  are  from  J30  to  835 
per  month  and  board  for  common  laborers. 

Marshfleld,  Oregon.  W.  T.  C. 


PATENTS E 


ANKLIN  H.  HOUGH.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

"  attorney  8  fee  until  patent  ob- 
ed.  Write  for  INVENTOR'S  GUIDE 


WKiib  NEW  RAPID  College  of  SHORTHAND  BUFFALO 
N.  Y.   SHORTHAND  learned  at  HOME  free,  only  one 
student  in  a  town  given  this  privilege.   Send  stamp 
Stndf-nta  flfigipted  to  po8itioDfl. 


fnr  fnll  ir)«triirtinnB 


FLORIDA. 

Send  address,  on  postal  card,  for  any  information 
wanted  about  tANDS,  HOTELS,  ROUTES, 
etc.,  etc.  Answered  promptly. 

L.  Y.  JENNESS, 

SANFORD.  FLORIDA. 


WICB   BITS  BHE  CAMOT  8EB  H01T 
nirC   TOD  DU  IT  FOB  THE  OOKET. 
CI Q  Bays  3  $63.00 Improted  Oirord  81iis«r 

S«wiDg  Machine;  perfect  workjDjf  felS- 
able,  tioely  tinished,  adapted  to  light  andheavy 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  the  1  atest  improved 
attachmenta  froo*  Each  machine  f^aranteed  for  K 
years.  Bay  direct  from  oar  factorv.and  save  dealers 
and  stents  profiU  Send  for  FBEE  CATALOQUS. 

KFe.  cohfast,  def'X  lo,  cuicago,  ill. 
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A  PRESENT  FOR  BUTTER  MAKERS. 

We  have  received  an  account  book  printed 
especially  for  dairymen,  witli  columns  for 
amount  of  milk,  pounds  of  butter  churned, 
to  whom  sold,  etc.,  for  each  day  in  the  year. 
It  also  contains  valuable  breeders  tables, 
rules  for  making  gilt-edged  butter,  and  other 
Interesting  matter.  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt.,  have  kindly  oflTered  to  mall  a 
copy  free  to  any  of  our  readers  who  sends  a 
stamp  for  postage. 

In  connection  with  this  we  would  say  that 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter 
Color  is  thoroughly  reliable  and  one  that  we 
can  recommend  to  all  dairymen.  From  a 
letter  recently  written  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Dun- 
ham, Lenexa,  Kansas,  we  quote:  "Several 
of  my  neighbors  said  they  would  not  use  any- 
thing to  color  their  butter,  but  when  they  had 
to  sell  for  several  cents  a  pound  less  than  I 
was  getting,  they  changed  their  minds  and 
now  are  using  what  1  do.  Wells,  Richardson 
&  Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color. 


EMNANTS 

FOR  CRAZY  PATCHWORK 

Abt.  In  needle* 
vork  IB  on  the  ad- 
vance. "We  knov 
the  ladies  delight 
in  odd  pieces  of 
silk  aoa  satin,— 

"CEAZY  QtJILT" 

making  is  VEKTT 
POPULAB.  We 
are  sure  we  have  s 
bargain  that  all  la- 
dies will  now  de- 
light in.  Bright:, 
handaome,  odd- 
shaped,  and  pretty 
colored  gooda  ao 
cuD^ulate  very  fast 
at  all  NECKTIB 
FACrOBIES;  for 
years  have  beea 
burdened  andover- 
run  with  remnanta 
o  f  m  a  n  y  e  I  c  h 
GOODS.  We  have 
thousands  of  pieces 
of  silk  and  satin  on 
hand  which  we  are 
going  to  give  you 
a  big  trade  on. 
People  at  a  distance 
have  hard  times 
getting  the  right 
assortment  to  put 
into  Bofa-piIlow8, 
quilts,  etc.,  and  we  can  help  you  out  now.  We  are  going  to 
dispose  of  this  immense  lot  Rir.ur  off.  Our  packages  con- 
tain from  99  to  163  pieces  of  the  best  quality  assorted  goods, 
and  we  want  to  get  a  lot  introduced  i  nto  every  home ;  then  you 
can  order  as  you  like  for  your  friends,  and  make  money  do- 
ing our  work  and  helping  vourself  also.  Remember  these 
pieces  are  carefully  tnmmea,  and  especially  adapted  to  all 
sorts  of  fancy,  art,  and  needle  work.  ^Tany  ladies  sell  tidies, 
fancy  pillows,  etc.,  at  a  great  price  made  from  these  remnants. 
Order  one  sample  lot  now  for  only  2.>c.  It  would  cost  many 
dollars  bought  ata  store.  Gkant>  Offtk:  If  you  order  our 
great  assorted  lot  at  once,  we  will  give  you,  absolutely  FREE, 
livesbeinsof  ele^antenibroidery  silk,  all  different  bright  colors. 
This  silk  is  worth  nearly  the  price  we  ask  for  the  remnants; 
but  we  know  if  you  order  one  lot  we  will  sell  many  in  youi 
loralitv.  oo  mqV''  tbjg  1ih°ral  off"r.    T^'^'^e  l"tq  for  flf*.  t  fot 

$1.00. '  BEST  WAY.  We  send  one  of  the  above  com- 
plete assorted  lots  FREE  to  all  who  send  25  cents  for  6  monthf 
subscription  to  "Comfort."  the  best  Home  Monthly  now 

imblished,  or  if  you  send  for  more  than  one  lot  cu  above^ 
*  COMFOBT  "  goes  for  one  year. 

COnPOfil  rUB.  CU..  Box  893  AQtust«,HAtB«..' 
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"IF  I  COULD  SEE  HIM  AGAIN.  ' 

If  I  could  see  bim  again. 

If  I  could  hear  him  say. 
Merry  and  kind  as  he  used  to  do: 
"Well,  little  wife,  what  has  come  to  you 

All  through  the  busy  day. 

While  I  have  been  away  ?  " 

Often  then  I  was  cross ; 

Often  I  used  to  reply  : 
"What  comes  to  a  woman  everywhere  ? 
hashing  and  baking  and  household  care ; 

I  declare  it  makes  me  cry 

To  think  how  my  days  go  by ! " 

Then  he  would  kiss  me  again. 

Try  to  be  still  more  kind ; 
Tenderly  say  :  "My  poor  little  wife ! 
Would  I  could  give  you  an  easier  life !  " 

How  could  I  be  so  unkind  ? 

Oh,  how  could  I  be  so  blind  ? 

God  took  him  away  one  day. 

Took  him  away  from  me; 
Now,  though  I  labor  the  whole  day  through, 
Nobody  asks  :  "What  has  come  to  you  ?  " 

Jfobody  pities  or  shares 

The  weight  of  my  household  cares. 

Oh,  yes,  I  have  children,  too; 

A  mother  cannot  complain ; 
But  never  a  son  nor  a  daughter's  grace 
Can  fill  the  void  of  their  father's  place. 

A  mother  cannot  complain  ; 

But,  oh,  for  my  husband  again  ! 

If  I  bad  only  known 

That  I  should  ever  find 
It  was  an  angel  love  that  for  years 
Worked  for  me,  cared  for  me,  dried  my  tears, 

I  had  been  far  less  blind ; 

But,  oh,  I  was  blind,  so  blind  ! 

— Lillie  E.  Barr^  in  Ledger. 


"He  said  a  great  deal  about  him,  grand-  j 
mamma,"  said  Esther  impatiently.   "It  is  im-  i 
possible  for  me  to  remember  all.   Naturally,  ' 
he  praised  him  ;  he  is  very  fond  and  proud  of 
him,  and  I  could  see  he  wanted  to  know  how 
other  people  regarded  him  and  what  they 
thought  of  his  talent." 

"Did  you  praise  him  ?" 

"I  always  try  to  tell  the  truth,  grandmamma, 
and  doing  that  in  his  case  was  praise  enough;" 
and  Esther  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

"Are  you  going  out  for  any  definite  purpose 
this  morning?" 

"I  was  intending  to  buy  a  bit  of  ribbon.  I 
want  a  walk,  and  I  may  drop  into  Aunt 
Florence's  on  my  return." 

Madam  Reiguold  was  much  stirred  by  what 
she  had  heard.  At  one  moment  she  regretted 
having  let  Esther  go  out  the  day  before,  and  at 
the  next  she  told  herself  that  the  girl  would 
be  likely  to  hear  what  she  had  heard,  at  some 
future  time  and  place.  In  speaking  of  Mr. 
Alton,  she  did  not  add  that  that  gentleman 
and  herself  had  had  a  long  talk,  in  which  she 
had  confided  to  him  her  dread  of  Esther  de- 
veloping a  romantic  regard  for  the  artist,  and 
that  Mr.  Alton  had  advised  her  not  to  reveal 
this  dread  nor  unduly  check  the  girl  In  the 
matter  of  seeing  or  speaking  with  him  ;  finally, 
he  advised  her  to  let  Esther  go  that  day  with 
her  aunt,  and  he  would  accompany,  watch 
over  and  report.  But  the  circumspect  be- 
havior of  both  young  people  left  him  nothing 
to  report.  This,  together  with  a  full  account 
of  his  own  feelings  and  intentions  toward 
Esther,  Madam  Reignold  had  received  by  that 
morning's  mail.  And  the  space  occupied  by 
his  own  aflairs  accounted,  doubtless,  for  no 
mention  being  made  of  the  elder  Cazenove'B 
arrival. 

Esther  went  into  Hollander's 


Esther  passed  on  like  one  in  a  dream.  The 
more  lantern  rays  that  were  flashed  upon  her 
grandmother's  character,  the  more  puzzled 
she  felt.  To  associate  early  love  with  her,  to 
believe  that  her  grandmother  ever  had  faith 
or  fancy  or  aspirations  like  herself  or  other 
young  people,  was  something  she  could  not 
bring  before  her  mental  vision  any  more  than 
she  could  the  daily  life  of  the  ancient  Puri- 
tans. 

Mechanically  she  turned  into  the  Public 
Garden— the  way  led  to  her  .\unt  Florence's— 
wandered  along  by  the  meandering  walks, 
felt  a  vague  delight  in  the  brilliant  bloom  of 
the  hyacinth  and  tulip  beds  and  the  wafted 
fragrance  of  pansies.  She  followed  the  path 
by  the  edge  of  the  pond  till  she  came  to  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  bridge  that  crossed  it, 
when  a  voice  said  : 

"Esther— I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Wynn— this  Is 
an  unexpected  pleasure." 

"And  you,  Mr.  Cazenove,  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?"  she  asked.  She  was  taken  so  unawares 
that  she  started  violently  as  she  spoke. 

This  Cazenove  assumed  not  to  see,  and  an- 
swered lightly:  "Hush  !  Speak  low  ;  tell  it  not 
in  Gath.  I  am  practicing  amateur  photography 
with  a  detective  camera." 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  to  get  sudden,  subtle  eflfects.  This  is  a 
backward  season.  The  trees  pulsate  in  grow- 
ing yet.  I  want  to  get  reminders  of  their  mo- 
tions. Besides,  when  odd-looking  people  pass, 
or  people  who  strike  peculiar  attitudes,  this  is 
a  good  way  to  memorize  them  for  future  use.'i 

"Do  von  catch  moods  unawares,  too?  In 


ray  condition  in  life  Is  somewhat  more  definite 
and  secure  than  your  father's,"  said  Cazenove 
with  a  proud  smile. 

"Pray,  do  not  mention  my  father,"  cried  the 
girl,"  throwing  her  head  back  with  dignity.  , 
"He  committed  what  seems  to  be  the  unpar- 
donable sin  ol  winning  a  woman's  love  with- 
out mercenary  calculation.  Let  him  rest  In 
the  obscure  grave  he  somewhere  occupies." 

"I  humbly  crave  your  pardon.  I  meant  no 
oflense,"  he  said. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Wynn.  Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Cazenove,"  said  a  voice  from  the 
bridge  above;  and  looking  up,  they  saw  Mr. 
Alton  walking  briskly. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Alton.  Yon,  like  our- 
selves— who  have  this  moment  met — seem  to 
be  lured  out  of  doors  by  the  balmy  coolness  of 
this  May  morning,"  said  Cazenove,  with  an 
air  of  indifference. 

"Not  precisely.  I  am  faciiig  State  street  and 
business,  as  I  do  In  all  weathers,"  answered 
Mr.  Alton,  passing  on. 

"Ah,"  said  Esther,  recovering  herself,  "there 
goes  my  detective  camera.  Before  night  my 
grandmother  will  have  heard  of  this  meeting, 
with  embellishments." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Cazenove.  "The  man  Is 
a  bit  of  a  bore  and  a  good  deal  of  a  prig,  but  he 
Is  a  gentleman,  withal." 

"You  are  not  offended  with  me?" he  asked, 
as  Esther  passed  him  up  the  steps. 

"I  shall  never  be  that,"  she  answered.  "Only 
I  have  made  a  mistake  to  let  you  speak  as  you 
have." 


SISTEHS,  BUT  HO  l\t 

BY  MARY  TWOMBLY. 

Chapteb  VIII. 
ADAii   REiGiiOLD  ques- 
tioned her  granddaugliter 
very  closely  regarding  the 
little  house-warming  affair 
at  Cazenove's  studio. 
^  ^     "Did  it  occur  to  you 
as  at  all  odd  that  I  let 
you  go  there,  Esther?" 

"Not  at  all  odd,  but  very  good  of 
you,  grandmamma,"  answered 
Esther. 

"I  did  not  approve  of  It.  When 
Florence  first  spoke  of  your  going 
with  her,  I   refused  decidedly. 
Just  after  that,  however,  Mr. 
Alton  came  In  and  told  me  he 
was  going.    That  and  a 
few  other  remarks  he 
made,   caused  me  to 
change  my  mind  and 
let  you  go." 

"I  am  very  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Alton, 
^or  I  had  a  lovely 
time,"  said  Esther. 

"Mr.  Alton  is  unex- 
ceptionable i  n  every 
way,  an  excellent  man ; 
I  know  no  one  his  su- 
perior." 

Esther  did  not  reply  to  this. 

"Now,  tell  me  who  else  was 
there,"  continued  her  grand- 
mother. 

Esther  ran  through  the  list  and 
ended  with  the  elder  Mr.  Caze- 
nove. The  effect  upon  her  grand- 
mother was  electrical. 

"What!  Riglnald  Cazenove 
here  in  town?  You  are  sure,  yon 
actually  spoke  with  him,  Esther?" 
she  exclaimed,  rising,  and  then 
sat  down  again. 

"Why,  yes,  grandmamma.  I  talked  with 
him  quite  a  while.  A  nice  old  gentleman,  so 
kindly  and  mellow  in  manners.  Why  are  you 
so  agitated?" 

"Because  I  used  to  know  him  very  well  in 
my  youth,  and  he  has  been  so  out  of  the 
thought  and  hearing  of  everybody  for  years, 
that  I  have— well,  if  he  ever  came  to  mind, 
it  was  as  one  thinks  of  the  dead." 

"He  is  very  much  alive,  I  assure  you;  a 
polished,  courtly  old  gentleman." 

"He  was  always  that,"  said  Madam  Reignold, 
as  if  speaking  to  herself. 

"And  he  is  not  so  very  aged,  either,  consider- 
ing he  is  Mr.  Cazenove's  granduncle.  He  looks 
no  more  than  your  age,  grandmamma." 

"He  Is  but  two  or  three  years  my  senior  and 
was  the  youngest  of  his  family.  What  did  he 
say  to  you,  Esther?" 

"Wlieu  we  were  alone  he  talked  chiefly  about 
my  mother  and  father.  He  inquired  about 
your  health,  and  he  talked  of  Mr.  Cazenove— 
Harry,  as  he  always  calls  him.  He  is  the  flrst 
person  I  have  met  who  seems  willing  to  talk 
to  me  about  my  parents.  He  says  I  am  in 
looks  my  mother  over  again,  and  my  father 
he  describes  aa  a  handsome,  interesting 
fellow." 

"Does  be  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  his 
being  alive  ?" 

"No,  he  feels  quite  sure  he  is  dead  long  ago." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  the  old  lady  with  a  long 
sigV  of  relief,  which  made  Esther  fix  her  eyes 
upon  her  till  the  old  lady  grew  nervous. 

"What  did  he  say  of  his  nephew ?"  ,<fa8  ber 
next  Inquiry. 


Kept  his  hat  in  ont:  hand  and  eei.d  out 

THE  OTHEE. 


Chapteb  IX. 
Esther  did  not  go  to  her  aunt's  that  morning, 
as  she  had  Intended.   She  went  immediately 
home,  lunched  and  retired  to  her  own  cham- 
ber.  Late  In  the  afternoon  ber  grandmother's 
French  maid  sought  her,  bearing  Mr. 
Alton's  card  upon  a  salver.  Esther 
did  not  keep  him  waiting. 

Mr.  Alton  was  scrupulously  attired, 
and  kept  his  hat  decorously  in  one 
hand,  while  he  held  out  the  other 
to  her. 

"Miss  Wynn,"  he  began,  after  she 
was  seated,  "Madam  Reignold  has 
done  me  the  honor  to  hold  me  in 
esteem  for  many  years,  and  with 
her  cordial  consent  and  best 
wishes  I  come  to  you  now  on  a 
delicate  and  important  mission 
— the  most  important  of  my  life. 
I  have  been  interested  in  you 
since  I  first  saw  you.     I  have 
watched  your  growth  in  all  de- 
sirable accomplishments.  From 
a  practical  point  I  know  of  no 
young  lady  I  admire  more,  and 
you  are  the  only  one  I  love.  I 
come  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife, 
I  do  not  wish  to  hurry  your  de- 
cision or  force  your  Inclination. 
I  give  you  all  the  time  you  may 
ask.  I  need  not  speak  of  my- 
self; you  know  what  I  am,  how  I 
stand  In  the  community, -and  that  I 
do  not  come  to  you  with  empty 
hands.   Esther,  I  can  surround  you 
with  every  material  comfort,  and  it 
will  be  my  delight  and  happiness  to 
do  so." 

Esther  did  not  speak  at  ofice ;  she 
was  struggling  to  frame  a  refusal  that 
would  not  sound  harsh  or  cold.  The 
man's  evident  earnestness  touched 
her. 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  spoken  pre- 
maturely," he  continued;  "but 
events,  or  rather  appearances,  have 
driven  me  to  act  more  impulsively 
than  is  usual  with  me.  I  urge  noth- 
ing more  at  present  than  a  favorable 
consideration  of  my  suit." 
Esther's  face  was  full  of  emotion  a& 


that  case  you  frighten  me.  I  would  not  care  '  she  turned  it  towards  him  and  said : 


and  made  a  few  dainty  purchases.  Oncom- 
ing out,  several  carriages  stood  around  the 
door,  and  before  one  of  them  a  clerk  was 
holding  some  goods  for  the  inspection  of  an 
ancient  dame  who  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
trouble  to  go  inside.  Esther  was  preoccupied 
and  did  not  even  look  to  see  who  the  occupant 
was,  but  the  latter  espied  her. 

"Miss  Wynn,"  she  called;  then  to  the  clerk, 
"That  will  do.  You  may  send  home  two  or 
three  pieces,  and  I  will  select  from  them. 
Won't  you  come  in,  ray  dear,  and  let  me  drive 
yon  wherever  you  are  going?" 

"Thank  you,  Mi-s.  Burroughs,  I  have  several 
calls  to  make,"  said  Esther. 

"I  have  wanted  so  much,"  continued  the 
garrulous  old  dame,  "to  go  In  and  see  your 
grandmother.  I  want  to  talk  with  her  about 
Riglnald  Cazenove's  arrival  home.  What  an 
immense  surprise  it  must  be  to  her." 

"Yes,  she  seemed  very  much  surprised  when 
I  told  her  this  morning." 

"Didn't  she  know  it  before?  He  has  been 
here  three  or  four  days.  I've  so  wondered  If 
he  had  called.  They  were  such  a  pair  of  lovers 
In  their  youth." 

"Lovers!"  echoed  Esther,  In  a  tone  that 
made  the  statuesque  coachman  turn. 

"Dear,  dear,  what  am  I  thinking  of?"  I 
might  have  known  you  would  not  have  heard 
It.  An  aflfair  that  happened  in  my  own  youth, 
and  nearly  everyone  dead  that  knew  of  It. 
Old  people,  my  dear,  are  always  forgetting  who 
they  are  talking  to  and  fancying  that  young 
people  must  know  of  things  that  happened  a 
couple  of  eeneratlone  before  they  were  born." 


to  be  immortalized  in  my  present  one." 

"I  knew  something  had  happened  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  you,"  he  said,  "but  I  did  not  want 
to  be  the  flrst  to  speak.   Will  you  tell  me  ?" 

"There  Is  nothing  to  tell;  at  least,  nothing 
tangible,"  she  answered.  "It  is  all  in  myself. 
I  am  not  In  a  happy  temperament,  I  fear.  I  felt 
very  happy  yesterday ;  to-day  I  feel  like  a 
caged  bird  that  wants  to  be  free." 

There  was  an  expression  in  Cazenove's  eyes 
before  which  Esther  shrank  as  she  looked  up. 
They  revealed  so  much  that  she  dreaded  he 
might  speak.  She  tried  to  take  refuge  in  some 
commonplace  remark,  but  he  anticipated  her. 

"It  Is  wretched,"  he  said,  "for  two  people  to 
have  60  much  to  say  to  each  other  as  you  and 
I  have,  and  yet  act  like  a  pair  of  culprits, 
afraid  to  speak  what  naturally  rises  to  the 
lips." 

"Mr.  Cazenove,  pray  do  not  say  more,"  she 
pleaded. 

"I  must,  Esther.  I  must  not  let  you  think 
It  Is  the  will  of  a  feeble  and  tyrannical  old 
woman  restrains  me.  If  I  had  the  means  to 
secure  you  a  life  of  ease,  I  would  face  her  and 
laugh  to  scorn  her  fantastic  demands  and  pre- 
tensions, while  I  paid  her  the  outward  respect 
of  asking  her  for  your  hand.  But  it  will  come 
to  that  yet." 

"Do  not  say  that.   I  hope  not  " 

"Hope  not-what?" 

"There  have  been  tragedies  enough  in  my 
family.  I  mean  that  while  reason  remains 
with  me,  I  will  never  do  anything  to  add  to 
them.  1  would  rather  die  as  I  am." 

"You  mean  your  mother's  case.  That  was 
exceptional.  I  am  a  poor  man,  Esther,  but 


'Mr.  Alton,  I  want  to  be  very  frank  with 
you,  because  I  respect  you  very  much— so 
much  that  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give 
you  the  sort  of  answer  you  expect.  But  I  can- 
not. The  feeling  I  have  for  you  is  as  different 
as  possible  from  that  you  ask  for  and  desire, 
and  I  see  no  possibility  that  it  can  ever  be 
otherwise." 

"^\^len  a  woman  Is  sure  that  her  feelings  can 
never  change,  it  can  mean  but  one  thing— she 
loves  another,"  said  Mr.  Alton,  and  then 
added :   "It  is  as  I  feared." 

"Mr.  Alton,  I  will  not  confirm  your  supposi- 
tion. I  have  never  yet  confessed  what  you 
say,  not  even  to  myself,"  she  answered. 

"Then  you  will  let  me  hope?"  he  asked, 
eagerly. 

"I  cannot ;  it  would  be  useless,"  she  said. 
He  arose  to  go. 

"Mr.  Alton,"  she  called,  and  then  hesitated. 
He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  kindly,  she 
thought.   "Mr.  Alton,"  she  continued,  "ac- 
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cording  to  appearauces,  1  am  iu  an  enviable 
position.  My  giaiidmother  is  extremely  fond 
of  me.  I  have  all  and  more  than  I  want,  and 
yet  I  am  wofully  aloue  and  lonesome  often. 
You  will  not  say  or  do  anything  to  make  it 
harder  for  me  because— because  I  have  dealt 
with  you  truthfully?"  she  said. 

"I  am  sorry  you  think  it  necessary  to  make 
that  appeal  to  me,  though  it  proves  you  trust 
me,"  he  said.  He  had  pulled  the  bell  on  leav- 
ing his  chair,  and  now  a  servant  appeared. 
"Tell  Madam  Reignold  I  would  like  to  see 
lier,"  he  said. 

Esther  flew  to  her  own  room.  She  felt  ex- 
tremely agitated.  She  dreaded  to  meet  her 
grandiriother,  yet  felt  silence  and  solitude  in- 
supportable. Hurrying  on  her  street  wraps, 
she  hurried  out  of  the  house  while  Mr.  Alton 
was  still  iu  conference  with  her  grandmother, 
sought  her  Aunt  Florence,  and  throwing  her- 
self upon  that  lady's  neck,  told  her  all.  Mrs. 
"Bob"  had  seldom  In  her  life  listened  to  a  love 
story  in  so  serious  a  mood. 

"Don'.t  be  so  unhappy  about  it,  my  dear," 
she  said,  "you  have  done  perfectly  right ;  you 
could  not  have  done  differently  from  what 
you  did.  I  am  almost  sorry  you  could  not 
have  cared  for  Mr.  Alton  ;  he  is  such  a  safe 
man;  so  trustworthy.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot  understand  his  ever  enchanting  a 
woman,  producing  any  illusion." 

"I  never  came  so  near  liking  him  in  my  life. 
He  took  all  I  said  so  sensibly,  so  like  a  gentle- 
man," said  Esther.  "I  found  myself  wonder- 
ing if  girls  ever  suddenly  changed  their 
minds,  and  married  men  on  just  such  feelings 
as  I  had  for  him  that  moment." 

"Yes,  they  have,  and  regretted  it  ever  after. 
There  have  been  cases  where  it  turned  out 
very  well,  and  love  came  after  marriage,  but  it 
is  an  extremely  risky  experiment.  Marriage 
at  best  is  a  risk,  my  dear,  and  needs  all  the 
love  you  can  bring  into  it.  Now,  tell  me, 
aren't  you  just  a  trifle  vexed  with  Mr. 
Cazenove  ?  " 

"1  felt  a  little  hurt  at  his  reference  to  my 
father.  But  I  suppose  he  hardly  realized  how 
sensitive  I  was." 

"\''es,  and  you  do  not  res^lize  how  sensitive 
he  is  about  considerations  that  you  do  not 
weigh  at  all.  The  Cazenoves,  my  dear,  were 
high  up  when  many  people  who  reign  to-day 
were  away  down.  To-day,  Cazenove  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  brush.  But  his 
uncle  is  likely  to  make  all  that  right,  I  fancy." 

"How  ?  "  asked  Esther.   "Is  he  rich  ?  " 

"How  rich  I  don't  know,  but  I  feel  prophetic 
about  him.  I  feel  sure  he  will  yet  call  on 
Madam  Reignold.  Oh,  how  I  would  enjoy 
being  an  unobserved  witness  of  that  meeting  !  " 
And  Madam  Reignold 's  daughter-in-law 
laughed  gleefully. 

"How  singular  that  she  should  ever  have 
been  in  love  with  hi:n." 

"1  am  not  sure  that  she  ever  was.  I  am  not 
sure  that  your  honored  grandmother  ever  was 
in  love,  Esther.  If  so,  no  woman  ever  had  a 
more  accommodating  memory.  How  I  would 
enjoy  seeing  that  old  poplar  shaken  to  its 
foundation  " 

"Aunt  Florence ! " 

"Oh,  but  I  would,"  continued  Mrs.  "Bob," 
laughing.  "There  is  little  doubt  but  he  was  in 
love  with  her.  They  say  he  was  for  a  time 
nearly  distracted.  But  despite  that,  he  some 
years  later  married  a  South  American  woman." 

"Indeed!  Then  he  is  a  widower?" 

"Yes." 

"Without  children?" 

"Without  any  living.  My  dear.  It  seems  a 
visible  evidence  that  love  can  be  lived  down, 
as  all  the  sages  tell  us.  The  question  is 
whether  it  is  best  to  live  up  to  it  and  enjoy  all 
it  has  to  give,  even  if  its  promise  turns  out 
illusive." 

Esther  mused  awhile. 

"I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  your  reveries, 
especially  if  they  be  pleasant,  but  I  have  an- 
other bit  of  news  to  communicate,"  said  her 
aunt,  presently.   "It  is  about  Almeda." 

"Almeda?  I  quite  forgot  her,"  said  Esther. 

"Naturally,  and  you  will  do  so  practically  iu 
a  very  short  time.  She  leaves  us  to-day." 

"Leaves  us  ?  " 

"Y'es.  She  has  been  witli  us  now  about  ten 
days,  and  from  the  second  day  I  knew  slie  was 
a  hopeless  subject.  But  I  concluded  to  let  her 
slay  beyond  the  week  specified,  and  let  her 
make  discoveries  for  herself.  She  is  bright 
enough  in  some  ways,  but  I  am  convinced  she 
never  will  discover  the  plane  she  occupies 
naturally.  After  breakfast  this  morning  I 
made  her  understand  this  as  delicately  as 
possible,  and  intimated  that  her  visiting  time 
had  expired.  She  took  high  dudgeon  on  the 
instant,  and  told  me  she  would  go  at  once.  She 
has  packed  everything,  went  out,  returned 
just  before  you  came,  and  is  now  upstairs." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Florence,  I  am  so  sorry  for  her. 
Does  it  strike  you  at  all  as  cruel  ?  " 

"No;  it  merely  annoys  me  a  little.  I  am 
only  acting  with  scientific  consistency  end 
obeying  a  law  of  nature.  The  girl  belongs  In 
the  sphere  she  occupied  ;  she  does  not  belong 
iu  ours,  and  it  is  too  arduous  a  talk  to  try  t"o 
naturalize  or  Ingraft  her.  Had  she  gravitated 
naturally  into  place  here,  I  would  have  done 
all  in  my  power  for  her.  I  have  no  snobbish- 
ness, as  you  know.  I  let  nature  decide  about 
people,  and  then  I  aid  her." 

"But  the  cruelty  wa.  in  bringing  her  here." 

"How  else  should  I  know  about  her?  How 
else  could  she  have  a  chance  to  learn  about 
herself;  to  wake  up  to  a  perception  of  where 
she  naturally  belonged?  " 

"Oh,  Aunt  Florence,  you  are  Incorrigible!  I 


do  believe  that  you  are  kind-hearted,  that  you 
mean  well,  but  you  have  never  had  personal 
trials,  vain  strivings,  blind  longing;  every- 
thing came  to  you  like  a  ripe  plum  that  you 
had  only  to  reach  up  and  pluck.  I  must  find 
Almeda." 

She  found  Almeda  seated,  hastily  writing 
with  a  lead  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  her 
lap.  Her  street  wraps  were  on,  and  all  her  be- 
longings neatly  packed  In  the  trunk  she  had 
brought  with  her.  On  sight  of  Esther  she 
jumped  up  and  let  the  things  fall  out  of  her 
lap.   She  was  greatly  excited. 

"There!"  she  cried.  "I  do'  know  as  I  was 
ever  gladder  to  see  you  In  my  life.  I  was 
writin'  you  that  letter  to  tell  you  all  about 
what  I  am  going  to  do  and  where  you  could 
find  me— in  case  you  ever  wanted  me.  'Tnin't 
easy  for  me  to  write  a  letter,  and  I  can  say  a 
lot  more  talking.  The  cold-blooded  wretcli ! 
To  tell  me  iu  that  p'lite  way  o'  hers  to  leave 
her  house;  that  my  time  was  up— no  more 
concern  than  if  I  was  one  o'  them  hired  girls 
she  had  come  for  a  week  on  trial— after  askin' 
me  here  herself  'thout  rhyme  or  reason,  an' 
me  never  hearin'  o'  her  In  my  life  till  she  sent 
forme!  The  purrln' cat!  The  snake  in  the 
grass!  Oh,  I  would  like  to  slap  ber  face  an' 
stamp  on  her !  " 

"Almeda,  dear,  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
saying." 

"Tes  I  do,  too,  and  mean  it." 

"Where  are  you  going,  tell  me?  Isn't  it  too 
late  to  take  the  train  home  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  ain't  goin' home.  I  wouldn't  let  my 
folks  see  that  I'd  go  home  now.  I'd  rather  let 
them  see  that  I  could  earn  my  own  llvin'. 
I've  been  out  and  down  to  Mandy  Hodgkins' 
and  told  her. "  She's  got  a  place  for  me  in  her 
shop,  and  I'm  goin'  to  room  with  her  where 
she  boards.   Here's  the  address." 

Esther  glanced  at  the  card.  "It  isn't  a  very 
inviting  locality,  I  fear,"  said  Esther. 

"Of  course  it  isn't.  The  mlnlt  I  seen  it  I 
thought  o'  that  song  in  Pinafore  where  the 
girl  goin'  to  marry  the  sailor  talks  o'  the 
neighborhood  where  clothes  hung  out  all  day 
a-dryin',"  said  Almeda,  not  without  a  grain  of 
humor  running  through  all  her  anger  and 
chagrin. 

"What  does  Miss  Hodgkins  work  at?  "  asked 
Esther? 

"Stitching  shoes,"  said  Almeda,  laconically; 
and  the  information  conveyed  no  definite  idea 
to  Esther. 

"You  needn't  say  anything  about  the  differ- 
ence I'll  find  between  this  palace  and  where 
I'm  going  to;  I  know  all  about  it.  But  it's 
like  enough  I'll  fall  in  with  some  people  that's 
folksy  and  human— what  they  never  was  in 
this  house,"  said  Almeda.  "There's  her  stuff 
that  she  give  me  lyln'  there  on  the  bed;  I'll 
never  wear  a  thing  that  come  from  her.  I'll 
be  glad  to  see  you,  of  course,  Esther,  If  it  don't 
shock  ye  too  much  to  come  among  poor  folks 
again  ;  but  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  come  for  a 
week  or  so,  anyway,  till  I  get  settled." 

"Can't  I  do  or  say  anything  to  persuade  you 
to  go  home  to  your  father  and  mother  first, 
Almeda?  You  owe  it  to  the  people  that 
brought  you  here  that  they  return  you  home 
safely  again.  Whatever  you  want  to  do  later 
is  another  thing." 

"Much  I  care  for  what's  due  to  her  that 
brought  me  here.  No,  I'll  go  and  work  my 
own  way,  and  I  ain't  done  with  her  yet.  I 
ain't  done  with  any  of  ye.  I  tell  ye,  Esther,  it 
Is  borne  in  upon  me  that  I'll  get  up  in  life  as 
high  as  any  of  ye  yet,  and  I'llget  there  by  my 
own  exertions,  too.  Wait  and  see.  You  mark 
my  words." 

With  which  parting  salute  Almeda  flew  out 
of  the  room,  the  carriage  to  take  her  away 
having  arrived.  She  flung  a  parting  kiss  to 
Esther,  and  without  a  look  for  any  one  else, 
settled  herself  back  in  the  vehicle  as  it  drove 
away. 

More  than  a  week  passed  and  Esther  was 
making  up  her  mind  to  call  on  Almeda,  now 
the  limited  time  had  expired.  Not  a  day 
passed  but  she  had  thougnt  of  her,  and  the 
memory  lay  sore  upon  her  conscience. 
Before  she  could  act  upon  her  wish  the  morn- 
ing mail  brought  her  the  following  note  : 

Deae  Sistee  Esther  :— I  have  left  Boston  and  am 
herein  Oldport,  where  I  was  born.  Shoe  stitchin'  in 
the  Hub  did  not  agree  with  my  health  or  tastes.  The 
girls  working  at  it  were  all  too  far  below  me  to 
associate  with,  'cept  Mandy  Hodgkins  and  one  or  two 
others.  I  had  a  chance  to  come  here,  and  I  came. 
The  girls  are  really  superior  here.  People  know  me, 
and  I  am  as  good  as  anybody.  So  here  I  stay  for  the 
present,  until  better  luck  comes.  I  know  it  will  come 
some  day.   Yours  sincerely,  Almeda  Poorx. 

P.  S.— Horace  Stanwood  has  been  down  here  lots  o' 
times,  but  I  haven't  settled  his  suit  yet.  The  more  I 
see  of  others  the  better  I  like  him.  But  maybe  there 
is  some  one  in  the  world  that  would  suit  me  better, 
and  if  there  is  1  am  waiting  to  meet  him.  Almeda. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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advance  with  samples  and  Dilie.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at 

or  $100  per  month,  let  us  know.  pay  In  advance. 
GIANT  OXIE  C0.>    21    Willow  St.,  Auflusia,  Me. 

$20"«'R'»"PHILA.SmGER 

Antomatlc  Bobbin  Winder. 
15  Days'  Trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-setting  needle,  self- 
threading  shuttle.  lAght^^nning 
and  noiseless.  All  aitachments.  Send 
THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
17  N.  lOtli  St,  Fbila,  Fa.  circular. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Wai  Play 

TUNES 


To  Introduce 

thera,  one  in  every 
County  or  tov™  fur- 
nished reliable  per- 
sons (either  sex)  who 
will  promise  to  show 
it.  EXCELSIOR  MUSIC 
BOX  CO.  P.  O.  Box 
3136,  N.  T.  City. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


GENERAL 


AGENT 

WANTED 

AGENTS  are  making 
FROM  $75toS150 
PER  MONTH. 

FARMERS  MAKE 
$200  TO  $500 

DURING  THE  WINTER 

tiADIES  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer. 
Eetail  price  only  85.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an 
agency  82.  Also  the  Celebrated  KEYSTONE 
WBINOERS  at  manufacturers'  lowest  prices. 
We  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  Send  your 
address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 

LOVELL  Washer  Co. 101  Huron  St.ERIE,PA. 

Always  mention  this  paper. 


IT'S  FREE 


to  examlnaJ 
Cut  this  ad. 
out  and  send 

 to  us  and  we 

send  this  watch  by  express  (all 
charges  paid).  You  can  examine  and 
testitthuroughly,  andif  you  do  not 
^  find  it  equal  to  any  watch  retailed 
"t$26.00,  exactly  as  represented, 
ind  far  superior  to  any  watch  ad- 
k  vertised  in  papers,   and  worth 
J  three  times  as   much  as  the 
.watches  so  extensively  adver- 
.tised  under  various  names  at 
%  from  $4.00  to  $10.00,  YOO 
NEED  KOT  PAY-ONE  CENT, 
otherwise,  after  examination,  you 
the  express  agent  85.98  and  take 
;h.   Case  isfullgent'ssize.  hunting 
Style,  WARRANTED  18  KAlUT,  GOLD-PLATED, 
beaotifuily  engraved,  decorated,  stem-wind  and  stem- 
set,  movement  is  AMERICAN  style,  quick  train  (l8,0tX)  beats 
per  hour),  tolld  nlcbel,  richly  jeweled,  accurately  regulated  and 
adjusted  and  tallj  warranted.  Order  now,  this  ad.  may  never 
appear  again.   Address  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


WATCH  WHEN  THE  DOG  COMES  OUT. 


This  Weather 'Warning  -will  faithfully  forecast  theweatherfor 
the  ensuing  24  hours,  so  that  you  can  get  your  own  weather 
report  without  waiting  for  the  newspapers  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  report  is  to  be.  It  is  a  cycione  warning.  When  the 
weather  ia  going  to  be  wet,  a  fine  noble  dog  arises  from  bis 
kennel  back  in  the  diatance,  and  approaches  the  opening  (see 
illustration  above),  giving  a  signal  that  there  is  a  storm  a©* 
proaching,  and  as  the  storm  subsides,  or  if  it  will  he  over  diff- 
jng  the  next  24  hours,  a  butterfly  in  all  its  splendor  appears  to 
telT  you  that  sunshine  is  at  hand,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind. The  butterfly  and  the  dog  are  made  of  metal  in  hand- 
some colors.  The  front  is  handsomely  decorated  with  fancy 
designs  and  figures.  In  the  centre  stands  an  accurate  ther- 
mometer ;  the  whole  thing  heing  so  simple  that  a  child  will 
understand  it  at  once.  Wlien  the  devastating  hurricane, 
cyclone  and  wind  storms  ore  approaching  your  home,  this 
machine  warns  you  long  ahead,  giving  you  time  to  prepare. 
It  is  a  wonderful  machine,  and  will  save  your  life  and  many 
a  dollar  besides.  It  tells  you  whether  you  had  better  take 
your  umbrella  with  you  to-day.  It  tells  a  lady  the  weather, 
and  she  Trill  know  the  most  suitable  dress  to  wear,  etc.  Endow 

50  cents  to  Morse  &  Co.,  Box  SOT^An^nsta.IUe* 
ftlention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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Ma?  16,  i89i, 


0ur  liouisrholcl 


IN  THAT  OL'  TOBACKER  PATCH. 

BY  S,  Q.  LAPICS. 

I  jes  kind  o'  feel  so  lonesome  that  I  don't  know 
what  to  do, 

When  I  think  about  them  days  we  used  to 
spend 

A  hoein' out  tobacker  in  th'  clearin'— me  an' 
you—  . 

An'  a  wishin'  that  the  day  was  at  an  end. 

For  the  dewdrops  was  a  sparklin'  on  the 
beeches'  tender  leaves 

As  we  started  out  a  workin'  in  th'  morn ; 

An'  th'  noonday  suu  was  seadin'  down  a 
a  shower  o'  burnin'  sheaves. 

When  we  heard  the  welcome-soundin' dinner- 
horn  ; 

An'  the'  shadders  'round  us  gathered  in  a  sort 

o'  ghostly  batch, 
'Fore  we  started  home  from  workin'  in  that 

or  tobacker  patch. 

With  th'  hoein'  an'  th'  toppin'  all  th'  summer 

days  we  spent, 
While  th'  fleecy  clouds  was  tloatin'  overhead; 
Aq'  we  sometimes  stopped  to  lazy,  with  the 

tree-tops  for  a  tent, 
An'  we  stretched  out  with  th'  mosses  for  a  bed. 
Then  we'd  talk  about  th'  city,  with  its  glitter 

an'  its  noise, 
An'  we'd  wonder  if  th'  time  'ud  ever  be 
When  we'd  be  livin'  in  it  an'  partakiu'  of  its 

joys. 

An'  be  as  rich  as  Croesus — you  an'  me. 

But  th'  fox-tail  grass  was  growiu'  'twixl  th' 

rows  as  thick  as  thatch. 
So  we  had  to  keep  a  hoein'  in  that  ol'  tobacker 

patch. 

When  th'  sultry  days  was  over  an'  th'  fall  had 
-.  come  at  last, 
.  An'  th'  strippin'  an'  th'  stringin'  was  at  hand, 
When  th'  maple  leaves  was  fallin'  an'  a  rust- 

lin'  in  th'  blast, 
An'  th'  corn  was  golden-yeller  in  th'  land ; 
Then  we'd  start  th'  roarin'  fires  in  th'  yawnin,' 

mud-dobbed  flues. 
That  peeked  out  neath  th'  dry-house  made  o' 

logs; 

An'  we'd  sit  there  in  th'  night-time,  watch  th' 
firelight's  changin'  hues. 

An'  listen  to  th'  barkin'  o'  th'  dogs. 

Then  you'd  tell  o'  bears  an' taggers,  how  they'd 
growl  an'  scratch. 

Golly,  how  it  made  me  shiver  in  that  ol'  to- 
backer patch. 

I'm  a  feelin'  mighty  lonesome,  as  I  look  arouu' 
to-day. 

For  I  see  th'  change  that's  taken  place  since 
then. 

All  th' hills  is  brown  an' faded,  for  th' woods 

Is  cleared  away ; 
You  an'  me  has  changed  from  ragged  boys  to 

men. 

You  are  livin'  in  th'  city  that  we  ust  to  dream 
about; 

I  am  still  a  dwellin'  here  upon  the  place; 
But  my  form  is  bent  an'  feeble,  which  was 

once  so  straight  au'  stout. 
An'  there's  most  a  thousand  wrinkles  on  my 

face. 

You  have  made  a  mint  o'  money;  I,  perhaps, 

have  been  your  match  ; 
But  we  both  enjoyed  life  better  in  that  ol' 

tobacker  patch. 


binges  preferred),  so  that  it  may  be  opened 
back  to  a  horizontal  position.  It  rests  on 
the  braces,  or  legs,  which  are  fastened  near 
the  upper  pan  of  the  top  part  with  hinges, 
so  that  when  shut  they  hang  down  against 
the  door;  but  when  opened  down  they 
retain  their  vertical  position.  The  door, 
or  table,  when  open,  stands  around  against 
the  wall.  A  small  block,  with  edges  and 
corners  rounded,  should  be  nailed  to  the 
floor,  on  which  the  outer  corner  of  the 
bottom  of  the  door  may  rest  when  open. 
The  door,  when  shut,  is  se- 
cured by  a  button  near  the 
top.  B.  B.  T. 

Mangrove,  Tex. 


Would'st  fashion  for  thyself  a  seemly  life? 
Then  fret  not  over  what  is  past  and  gone ; 
A.nd  spite  of  all  thou  may'st  have  lost  behind, 
Yet  act  as  if  thy  life  were  just  begun. 

—Goetlie. 

CROCHETED  FOUR-IN-HAND. 

CHRISTIE  IRVING. 

This  popular  necktie  can  now  be  made 
in  any  color  by  the  fair  fingers  ot  one 
expert  with  the  crochet  needle,  for  her 
young  brothers  and  friends.  Two  balls  of 
crochet  silk  at  35  cents  a  spool  is  required, 


COMBINED  DOOR  AND  TABLE. 

Here  is  a  description  for  a  combined 
door  and  table,  for  pantry  or  kitchen 
closet.  It  may  be  made  of  common  lum- 
ber, dressed  on  both  sides,  just  as  an  ordi- 


DAINTY  DISHES  OF  STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

A  strawberry  ice-cream 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
delicious    creams  made, 
and  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental, served  in  little  ice- 
glasses  on  standards,  as  it 
frequently  is.  The  French 
recipe   for   this  cream, 
which  is  the  simplest,  is 
the  best.   Weigh  out  tw-o 
pounds  of  ripe,  wild  ber- 
ries, if  j'ou  can  get  them, 
rub  them  through  a  fine 
sieve,  or  tammy,  so  as  to 
remove  the  seeds;  add  to 
the  pulp  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  a  lemon.  Soak 
two  ounces  of  gelatine  in  cold  water  for 
two  hours,   stir  it  over   the   fl-re  with 
half  a  cupful  of  boiling  water  till  it  is  all 
dissolved,  then  strain  it  into  the  straw- 
berry pulp,  and  finally  add  a  quart  of  rich 
cream  and  freeze.   Serve  with  angel  cake 
or  some  other  white  cake,  or  with  wafers. 

Strawberry  Jelly  axd  Blanc  Ma>-ge. 
— Make  a  nice  blanc  mange  with  gelatine, 
flavoring  it  with  lemon  peel,  and  set  it 
aside  in  a  mold  and  prepare  the  jelly. 
This  is  made  of  wild  strawberries  or  any 
strawberry  rich  in  flavor.  Soak  half  a 
package  of  gelatine  in  a  gill  of  cold  water 
for  two  hours;  then  add  the  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar  and  a  gill 
of  boiling  water.  Mash  the  strawberries, 
straining  enough  through  a  flannel  bag  to 
make  a  pint  of  juice.  Strain  the  gelatine 
on  the  strawberry  juice,  and  strain  the 
mixture  through  the  flannel  bag  once  or 
twice.  It  should  be  a  clear,  crimson  jelly 
when  cold.  Keep  the  jelly  and  blanc 
mange  on  the  ice  till  just  before  serving. 
Turn  the  blanc  mange  out  on  a  low,  crystal 
platter,  and  break  the  jelly  into  pieces  the 
size  of  tablespoonfuls  and  wreath  them 
around  the  blanc  mange.  This  jelly  may 
be  served  by  itself  or  in  layers  with  blanc 
mange.  It  is  excellent  served  w-ith  vanilla 
ice-cream. 

Muscovite   Ice-Cream  with  Stbaw- 
BEKRIES. — This  is  a  French  cream  and 
simple  to  make,  in  spite  of  its  Russian 
name.    Strain  enough  wild  strawberries 
to  make  a  quart  of  pulp  and  juice,  add  ten 
ounces  of  sugar  and  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine,  which  has 
been  soaked  in  half  a  pintof  cold  water 
for  an  hour,  and  mix  over  the  fire  till 
thoroughly  dissolved.    Mix  the  stiaw- 
berrj-  i^ulp. 


COMBINED  DOOB  AND  TABLE.— OPEN. 

and  the  best  silk  is  the  one  to  buy.  They 
sell,  when  finished,  for  §1.50;  so,  if  they 
have  not  appeared  in  your  place,  and  you 
are  quick  with  a  crochet  needle,  you  can 
make  considerable  pin-money.  If  you 
cannot  get  the  silk,  write  to  me  for  it; 
include  postage. 

directions  fob  scarf. 
Make  a  chain  long  enough  to  contain 
seven  shells.  Thread  over  the  needle,  and 
into  third  stitch  on  the  chain  double 
crochet;  then  two  more  the  same  into  the 
same  stitch,  chain  one  and  one  more 
double  crochet  in  the  same  stitch;  so' on 
till  you  have  your  seven  shells;  turn  with 
chain  of  three  and  thread  over  the  needle 
into  end,  making  your  four  stitches;  then 
chain  one  and  in  again.  Then  thread  over 
and  pass  to  the  next  one,  and  repeat  until 
you  have  about  three  and  one  half  fingers 
long.  Next,  narrow  down  to  three  shells 
and  make  a  strip  about  nineteen  inches 
long.  Some  prefer  to  narrow  down  twelve 
or  thirteen  inches,  then  widen  out  to  seven 
shells  again  and  make  about  a  finger's 
length  before  fastening  and  finishing  off; 
but  this  is  not  necessary,  for,  as  the  illus- 
tration indicates,  that  end  of  the  scarf 
does  not  show  when  knotted. 

rMBRELLA  COVERS. 

Take  a  brass  ring  the  proper  size  to  slip 
over  ferrule  of  umbrella;  cover  tiffkt  with 
silk,  then  pick  up  the  threads  all  around; 
put  needle  through  without  putting  thread 
over,  and  pull  the  thread  through  the  two 
stitches,  and  so  on,  very  tight,  till  you  get 
far  enough  to  require  the  cover  to  taper 
with  more  fullness;  to  do  this,  simply 
crochet  looser.  Finish  oflf  vk-ith  scallop, 
and  leave  spaces  for  ribbon  to  slip  through. 
Before  finishing,  it  must  be  remembered 
gelatine  and  sugar  thor-  |  that  a  little  allowance  must  be  made  for 


upon  our  faults,  and  tells  us  of  them  with 
saucy  relish.  Politeness  ignores  our 
faults  and  loves  us  for  what  we  wish  to 
be.  Frankness  scans  our  clothes  and 
makes  haste  to  tell  us  of  anj^  defects. 

■  Politeness  sees  something  to  praise  in  our 
attire,  and  if  there  are  ^ny  blemishes  it 

I  fails  to  see  them. 

j  The  friend  whom  we  say  has  the  virtue 
:  of  frankness,  is  the  one  who  exclaims: 
j  "What  a  pity  it  is  you  are  growing  so 
gray:  It  makes  me  feel  sad  to  see  you 
growing  old  and  getting  crows'  feet 
around  your  eyes." 'Our  polite  friend  sees 
the  gray  hairs  and  crows'  feet,  perhaps, 
but  he  ignores  them.  He  sees  something 
to  compliment  instead,  and  makes  us 
forget  we  are  growing  old. 

We  instinctively  avoid  our  frank  friend 
who  accosts  us  with :  "What  is  the  matter? 
Are  you  sick  ?  You  look  awfully  sallpw !  " 
But  we  would  cross  the  street  to  meet  the 
polite  friend  who  says:  "Ah,  a  fine  morn- 
ing! Or  is  it  your  bright  face  that  makes 
the  morning  seem  so  tine?  " 

Pz-ay,  what  is  the  value  of  this  so-called 
frankness?  If  we  are  sallow  or  have  moth 
patches,  or  are  losing  our  j-outhful  round- 
ness of  feature,  or  have  a  boil  on  our  nose, 
j-ou  may  depend  upon  it  we  know  it  with- 
out being  told  of  it.  We  keep  a  looking- 
glass  at  home,  everyone  of  us,  and  know 
a  little  better  than  anybody  else  how 
homely  we  are,  and  the  frankness  that 
wants  to  keep  telling  us  of  our  blemishes 
is  nothing  but  maliciousness  under  a 
cloak. 

]     Blessings    on    the  polite  friend  who 
j  ignores  all  our  blemishes  and  makes  us  for- 
get them  ourselves.  Blessings  on  the  man 
j  who  makes  us  feel  we  are  not  unpleasant 
i  if  we  are  homeU'.    Blessings  on  the  man 
i  who  thinks  so  well  of  us  that  it  inspires 
us  to  perfect  living  in  order  to  deserve  his 
j  approval.    Blessings  on  the  polite  man, 
the  sunshine  of  the  world.  E.  X. 


The  old,  old  tunes,  the  sweet  old  words 
That  lips  grown  silent  loved  to  sing; 
How  close  around  the  heart  they  cling 

Smiling  its  truest,  tenderest  chords  ; 
Let  all  the  world  with  music  ring, 

Where'er  we  rest,  where'er  we  roam, 
Not  one  can  touch  so  sweet  a  string. 
Or  to  the  heart  such  rapture  bring. 

As  these  loved  songs  of  home. 


WHEN  SPRING  FLOWERS  BLOOM. 

KATE  KACFFMAN'. 

No.  1. 

When  spring  flowers  bloom  get  out  your 
paint-box  and  make  some  studies  from 
nature.  It  certainly  will  be  an  agreeable 
change  from  house  cleaning  and  remaking 


CO.'tfBINED  DOOB  AND  TABLE.— CLOSED. 

nary  batten  door,  except  that  there  should 
be  two  battens  on  the  outside  at  the  top 
(when  shut)  and  two  on  the  inside  near  the 
bottom.  It  should  be  put  together solidlj' 
and  then  sawed  in  two  about  two  feet  from 
the  bottom.  The  lower  part  is  hung  as 
auy  other  door.  The  upper  part  (which  is 
to  serve  both  as  door  and  table  for  mak- 
ing out  bread,  etc.)  must  be  secured  to  the 
top  of  the  lower  part  with  hinges  (strap 


oughly  by  straining  them,  and  add  a 
pint  of  cream  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Turn  the  freezer  only  long  enough  to 
thicken  the  cream;  then  pack  the  can 
in  cracked  ice  and  salt  for  two  hours 
and  a  half.  Serve. 

Strawberry  Drops. — Mix  strained 
strawberry  pulp  with  granulated  sugar 
till  a  stitf  paste  is  formed.  Put  the  paste 
in  a  bright,  tin  sauce-pan  and  stir  till 
it  boils.  Then  drop  it  slowlj^  on  a 
shallow,  tin  baking-dish,  and  when 
cold,  set  in  an  oven,  with  door  open,  to 
dry.  This  is  a  delicious  candy. 
'  Strawberries  Iced. — Mix  a  light 
sirup  with  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and 
a  cupful  of  water,  boiled  ten  minutes. 
Add  a  cupful  of  rich  cream  and  freeze 
till  iced,  and  pour  over  a  dish  of 
large,  fine  strawberries  arranged  in  a 

preserve  dish. 



Keep  Up  that  Rasping  Cough,  at  the  peril 
of  breaking  down  your  Lungs  and  Throat, 
rather  let  the  afflicted  immediately  resort  at 
once  to  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  E.tpectorant,  which 
cures  all  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  ameliorates 

all  Lung  Complications  and  Throat-alls. 

 «  o  «  

Jfrs.  Koch,  the  wife  of  the  famous  German 
specialist,  has  the  entire  charge  of  her  hus- 
band's Immense  correspondence,  and  performs 
her  duties  as  secretary  very  succestfully. 


stretching  after  cover  is  used. 

The  fast-dye  wash  silks  are  made  in 
many  grades  to  suit  knitting,  crocheting 
and  embroidery.  There  is  the  rope-twisted 
embroidery,  Japan  outline,  Japan  floss, 
Turkish  floss,  Persian  floss  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal silk,  all  suited  to  difterent  styles  of 
the  work.  The  beauty  of  articles  made  of 
these  silks  is  that  they  are  pure,  wash 
silks,  and  will  not  fade.  Neckties  can  be 
made  of  pale  colors  for  evening  wear,  and 
black  for  all-time  use. 


FRANKNESS  VS.  POLITENESS. 

Frankness  is  commonly  regarded  a 
virtue,  yet  frankness  is  too  often  unkind- 
ness.  Our  frank  friend  is  not  the  friend 
whom  we  love  best.  We  may  have  great 
respect  for  him,  but  we  do  not  enjoy  his 
society  as  we  do  that  of  our  polite  friend. 
We  n^ver  part  com  pan  j'  with  our  frank 
friend  with  a  light  heart  and  a  beaming 
face.  No;  we  hasten  away  from  him  to 
our  polite  friend  to  get  our  tranquility 
restored,  as  we  hasten  for  a  spoonful  of 
strawberry  jam  after  taking  quinine. 

Politeness  is  another  name  for  kindness; 
and,  leaving  out  of  account  all  affected 
politeness,  is  it  not  politeness  that  makes 
life  worth   living?    Frankness  frowns 


Crocheted  Fouk- in-Hand. 

old  dresses;  not  but  what  a  clean  house 
and  new  clotlies  are  also  desirable. 

Almost  the  first  flower  is  the  dogwood 
blossom;  and  nothing  is  more  satisfactory 
to  paint.  It  is  so  dashing  and  stylish,  be- 
sides being  composed  of  its  four  clearly- 
defined  petals,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
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draw.  As  the  branches  spread  themselves 
on  the  tree  in  a  horizontal  position,  xine 
sees  the  blossoms  in  protile,  and  that  view- 
is  very  pretty.  If  you  turn  the  branch  so 
as  to  see  the  full  face  of  the  blossoms,  try 
to  avoid  monotony  of  effect.  Remember 
that  the  flowers  farthest  away  from  you, 
although  really  as  white  as  those  nearest 
you,  must  not  be  painted  so  in  j'our 
picture.  That  is  a  rule  in  art.  What  is 
near  you  is  lighter  in  color;  what  seems 
to  recede  in  the  picture  must  be  painted 
of  a  darker  shade. 

Many  inexperienced  painters  do  not 
succeed  with  white  flowers  because  they 
do  not  shade  them.  Even  in  the  whitest 
flowers  (if  one  maj^  use  such  a  term)  only 
the  highest  lights  are  pure  white;  the 
main  color  is  cream  or  greenish  white,  and 
the  shades  which  give  shape  to  the  blos- 
soms are  really  quite  gra3'.  As  to  the 
background  for  dogwood  blossoms,  you 
cannot  go  amiss;  a  grayish  blue  like  the 
sky,  an  olive  green  like  distant  foliage,  or 
a  warm,  burnt  sienna  tint  would  be 
agreeable. 

Pansies  are  also  an  early  flower,  and  as 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  individuality, 
they  are  not  difficult  to  paint.  You  know 
from  experience  that  a  wild  rose  is  very 
easy  because  it  has  five  distinct  petals 
regularly  arranged.  A  pansy  has  a 
similar  well-detined  construction.  It  is 
such  a  flower  as  lilac,  snow-ball  or  hydran- 
gea that  tries  one's  skill,  because  much  of 
it  is  a  halt-obscure  mass  of  which  one 
must  produce  the  effect,  and  cannot  rely 
on  precisely-shaped  blossoms.  I  think 
the  reason  some  painters  have  trouble 
with  pansies  is  because  they  try  too  hard. 
It  spoils  a  pansy  to  pat  it  and  smooth  it 
and  blend  the  colors  together.  I  once 
heard  a  man  find  fault  with  a  certain 
preacher's  sermons  because  the  ideas  were 
so  elaborately  explained;  and  then  he 
spoke  of  another  preacher  whose  plan  he 
liked  better  because  "he  gives  things  a 
dab  and  let's  'em  go."  I  advise  young 
artists  painting  pansies  to  "give  'em  a  dab 
and  let  'em  go." 

Morning-glories  look  as  though  they 
would  not  try  one's  patience  too  much, 
but  it  is  really  quite  hard  to  make  them 
look  hollow  and  to  get  that  delicate  light- 
ness which  is  their  chief  charm.  The 
leaves  often  have  a  pretty  shape,  and  the 
twisting  stems  are  very  graceful.  If  you 
wish  to  make  a  study  to  be  afterward 
adapted  to  decorative  purposes,  paint  on 
gray  paper  if  you  use  water-color  paints, 
or  on  gray  or  buff  Holland  (curtain  ma- 
terial) if  you  use  oil  paints.  The  colors 
used  are  madder  lake,  cobalt  and  white, 
or  the  three  colors  mixed  for  the  purple 
variety.  The  hollow,  funnel-shaped  cen- 
ters are  always  a  delicate  tint — almost 
white — of  green  or  gray. 

If  you  are  more  ambitious  and  wish, 
instead  of  a  mere  "study,"  to  make  a 
picture  of  morning-glories,  arrange  some 
loosely  in  a  tumbler  or  finger-bowl.  If 


Placing  of  Objects  ix  Picture  Plake, 
not  able  to  complete  the  picture  at  one 
sitting  (and  that  would  be  almost  im- 
possible), each  morning  you  can  renew 
your  bouquet  in  very  nearly  the  same 
contour.  The  illustration,  "Placing  of 
objects  in  picture  plane,"  is  taken  from 
the  Art  Amateur.  The  lines  drawn  from 
the  corners  of  the  frame,  of  course,  are 
like  the  equator,  "imaginary  lines."  You 


observe  what  proportion  of  the  objects 
grouped  is  allowed  to  go  above  the  place 
where  the  lines  intersect. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  say  to 
portrait  artists  that  in  a  portrait  (he  head 
should  always  be  above  the  intersection 
of  imaginary  lines,  crossing  the  picture 
diagonally  from  opposite  corners.  The 
picture  illustrated  contains  too  many 
objects.  The  fan,  the  dish  of  fruit,  the 
box,  etc.,  elaborate  the  effect  without 
adding  to  the  beauty.  Your  simple  bowl 
of  morning-glories  will  be 
prettier. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  you 
will  succeed  well  in  paint- 
ing the  glass.  If  it  is  col- 
orless, whatever  is  behind 
the  glass  should  be  finished 
smoothly  and  allowed 
to  dry  first;  then  mix  some 

011  with  white  and  apply 
with  a  hair  brush,  so  as  to 
get  the  shape  of  the  tumbler 
and  where  the  light  strikes 
it.  Smooth  those  strokes 
with  the  finger.  Be  careful 
not  to  get  too  much  white, 
except  perhaps  on  one  or 
two  spots  where  the  light 
strikes  the  vessel.  The 
stems  are  seen  dimly 
through  the  glass.  If  you 
have  usied  a  finger-bowl,  it 
may  b  e  any  color,  and 
therefore  almost  impossible 
to  give  you  directions  for  its 
treatment.  Amber-colored 
glass  can  be  represented  by 
using  yellow  ochre  and 
white  shaded  with  black 
and  burnt  sienna  and 
touched  up  in  the  light 
places  with  cadmium  and 
white.  Dark  green  glass  is 
not  very  diflicult  to  paint, 
and  it  is  desirable  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  flowers,  as  it 

does  not  attract  attention  to  itself,  but  al- 
lows the  blossoms  to  be  the  main  feature 
of  the  picture,  which  is  right. 

LOSS  AND  GAIN. 

When  I  compare 
What  I  have  lost  with  what  I  have  gained, 
What  I  have  missed  with  what  attained, 
Little  room  do  I  find  for  pride. 

'  I  am  aware 
How  many  days  have  been  Idly  spent ; 
How  like  an  arrow  the  good  intent 
Has  fallen  short  or  been  turned  aside. 

But  who  shall  dare 
To  measure  loss  and  gaiu  In  this  wise? 
Defeat  may  be  victory  In  disguise  ; 
The  lowest  ebb  is  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

—Longfellow. 

DAINTY  LACE. 

Explanation  of  abbreviations: — D  c, 
double  crochet;  st,  stitch  or  stitches;  ch, 
chain  or  chains;  *,  repeat;  s  c,  single  cro- 
chet; t  c,  triple  crochet. 
Madonna  crochet  cotton  Ko.  70.  Make 
a  chain  of  22  stitches. 

First  row — 1  d  c  in  fifth  st  of 
ch,  ch  3,  1  d  c  in  the  same  st;  * 
ch  .3,  1  d  c  in  fourth  st  from 
last  d  e,  ch  3,  1  d  c  in  same  st; 
*  repeat  between  stars  3  times 
more;  turn. 

Second  row — Ch  3,1  tcinSch 
of  previous  row,  ch  3,  1  t  c  in 
same  place;  «  skip  3  ch,  1  t  c  in 
the  next  3  ch,  ch  3,  1  t  c  in 
same  place,  ch  3,  1  t  c  in  same 
place;  *  repeat  three  times 
more;  turn. 

Third  row— Ch  3,  *  1  d  c  in  3  ch 
of  previous  row,  ch  3,  1  d  c  in 
next  3  ch,  ch  3;  *  repeat  four 
times  more,  with  an  exception 
of  a  t  c  in  last  space;  turn. 

Fourth  row — L  ike  second 
row. 

Fifth  row — Like  third  row. 
Sixth  row — Like  second  row. 
Seventh  row — Ch  6,  like  third 
row. 

Eighth    row — Like  second 
row ;  then  12  t  c  in  the  6  ch  of 
previous  row;  catch  with  a  s  c 
in  the  loop  dt  the  end  of  the 
fourth  row,  ch  3,  catch  with  a  s  c  in  the 
end  of  third  row;  turn. 

Ninth  row— 1  t  c,  separated  by  1  ch, 
between  each  of  the  12  t  c  of  previous  row, 
and  1 1  c  at  the  end  of  the  12  t  c,  making 

12  t  c  in  ninth  row;  *  ch  3,  and  continue 
like  third  row. 

Tenth  row — Like  second  row ;  then  2  t  c 


ch  1,  2  t  c  between  each  t  c  of  previous 
row  ;  repeat  between  stars  until  there  are 
thirteen  2  t  c;  catch  with  s  c  in  loop  at  end 
of  second  row ;  ch  3,  catch  with  a  s  c  in 
loop  at  end  of  first  chain. 

Eleventh  row— Ch  4,  dc  under  first  space 
made  by  2  tc  in  tenth  row,  ch  4,  d  c  in 
same  place;  *  d  c  in  next  space,  ch  4,  d  c 
in  same  place,  ch  4,  d  c  in  same  place;  * 
continue  between  stars  until  all  the  spaces 
are  filled;  continue  like  third  row.  This 
makes  one  scallop. 


Dainty  Lace. 

Begin  at  second  row  and  continue  same 
as  above.  When  commencing  eleventh 
row,  connect  one  scallop  with  the  other. 

Alice. 


under  ch  3,  marked  by  a  *  in  ninth  row ;  « 


Father,  I  do  not  ask 

That  thou  wilt  choose  some  other  task 

And  make  it  mine.  1  pray 

But  this,  let  every  day 

Be  molded  still 

By  thine  own  hand  ;  my  will 

Be  only  thine,  however  deep; 

1  have  to  bend  thy  hand  to  keep. 
Let  me  not  simply  do,  but  be  content, 
Sure  that  the  little  crosses  each  are  sent, 

And  no  mistake  can  ever  be, 

With  thine  own  baud  to  choose  for  me. 

— George  -King. 

FROM  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Handy  Things. — Doubtless  many  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side household  are  making  plans  for  the 
furnishing  and  adornment  of  new  homes, 
and  are  looking  forward  with  bright  an- 
ticipations to  the  time  when  they  shall 
begin  a  new  life  in  these  same  new  homes. 
A  few  hints  from  an  older  member  are 
kindly  given. 

House  work,  like  farm  work,  is  per- 
formed with  less  fatigue  if  the  proper 
machinery  is  brought  into  use;  but  what 
the  little  housekeeper  needs  most  of  all 
is  "faculty"  in  planning  handy  things. 
A  number  of  bags  will  be  foimd  useful, 
and  can  be  made  very  ornamental  if  de- 
sired. A  scrap-bag,  to  hang  on  the  sew- 
ing machine,  made  of  common  brown 
linen  or  denim,  with  a  pretty  pattern  in 
outline,  with  white.  It  can  be  washed 
when  necessary. 

A  bag  crocheted  of  ordinary  carpet- 
chain,  either  white  or  colored,  is  conven- 
ient for  balls  of  yarn.  The  top  is  kept 
open  by  a  rattan  and  finished  with  a  deep 
fringe ;  the  meshes  should  be  large  enough 
that  the  color  of  the  balls  may  be  seen, 
so  that  any  one  which  is  needed  ma.y  be 
easily  selected.  Make  a  handsome  bag  of 
a  square  of  satin,  or  what  is  better,  a  silk 
handkerchief;  run  a  circular  shirr  in  it 
and  draw  in  a  rubber  cord,  with  which  to 
gather  it.  Finish  the  corners  of  the  hand- 
kerchief with  plush  balls,  and  trim  with 
loops  of  narrow  ribbon.  This  is  to  hold 
the  parlor  dust-cloth,  which  should  be  a 
square  of  cheese-cloth  neatly  hemmed. 
Bags  for  soiled  clothes,  bags  for  shoes,  bags 
for  umbrellas,  are  all  handy. 

Make  a  number  of  holders,  at  least  one 
for  each  stove,  besides  the  one  folded  away 
with  the  ironing-board.  Make  them  plain 
or  handsome,  as  fancy  dictates;  but  don't 
make  them  with  loops,  to  be  hung  up. 


Let  the  housekeeper's  faculty  suggest 
some  convenient  place  to  lay  them,  as  no 
woman  has  time  or  patience  to  remove  a 
looped  holder  from  a  hook  when  the  steak 
is  burning  or  potatoes  scorching.  A  set 
of  stove-shelves  is  almost  indispensable, 
as  the  holder,  stove-hook,  etc.,  can  then 
be  readily  at  hand.  Do  not  consider  your 
kitchen  furniture  complete  without  a 
steamer  of  some  kind,  with  all  the  exten- 
sions possible;  one  with  a  copper  bottom 
is  more  durable  than  tin,  and  is  very  con- 
venient when  a  gasoline  stove  is  used. 
Do  not  be  witliout  a  wire  dish-cloth;  any 
stove  store  will  furnish  them. 

The  cases  in  which  silver  knives  and 
forks  are  bought  soon  become  broken  and 
unfit  for  use.  An  excellent  case  maybe 
made  by  taking  three  fourths  of  a  yard  of 
heavy  canton  flannel,  hem  each  end,  and 
then  whip  the  selvedge  edges  together,  as 
if  to  make  a  bag,  only  allow  one  end  to 
extend  six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the 
other.  Then  divide  the  double  part  into 
twenty-four  equal  spaces  and  stitch  it 
across  nicely  with  the  sewing-machine. 
This  makes  a  separate  division  for  twelve 
knives  and  twelve  forks.  When  the 
knives  are  in,  fold  down  the  few  inches 
of  the  single  cloth  over  them,  to  keep 
them  from  slipping  out,  and  then  roll 
them  up.  Make  the  case  so  the  soft  nap 
will  be  next  to  the  knives.  Spoon-cases 
can  be  made  the  same  way,  and'  bags  can 
be  made  the  proper  shape,  of  canton  flan- 
nel, in  which  cake-baskets,  butter-dishes 
and  other  silverware  may  be  kept.  Silver 
cared  for  in  this  way  is  not  apt  to  tarnish. 

CODSIN  :>jabbie. 

A  Nice  Way  to  Cook  a  Chicken. — When 
young  chickens  grow  too  large  to  fry  well, 
cut  them  up  as  for  frying,  and  when  ready 
to  cook,  put  the  pieces  in  a  skillet  or  bak- 
ing-pan; add  a  few  slices  of  fresh  pork, 
season  well  with  salt  and  pepper,  pour 
boiling  water  around  it  and  put  it  in  a 
brisk  oven;  cover  with  another  skillet  or 
griddle,  if  one  has  no  roaster,  and  when 
the  pieces  are  brown,  turn  them  and 
brown  them  on  the  other  side;  add  a  little 
water  as  the  other  boils  away.  When 
done,  take  out  the  chicken  and  pork  and 
cut  up  the  liver,  heart  and  gizzard  in 
small  pieces  and  add  to  the  gravy ;  rub  a 
large  spoonful  of  flour  smooth  in  a  little 
milk  and  stir  into  the  skillet;  let  it  boil  a 
few  minutes  and  serve  with  mashed 
potatoes  and  boiled  onions. 

To  prepare  the  onions,  peel  and  throw 
them  into  cold  water  (small  ones  are  best), 
boil  them  till  tender;  pour  off  the  water 
and  add  a  teaeupful  of  sweet  cream,  a 
spoonful  of  good  butter;  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste. 

Cream  Pie.— One  pint  of  milk,  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  white  of  one  egg, 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour  or  corn-starch, 
tabiespoonful  of  butter,  nutmeg.  Line  a 
pie-pan  with  crust  and  bake  it,  watching 
it  carefully  while  baking,  and  if  it  swells 
with  air,  press  it  down  gently  with  a 
cloth.  Boil  milk,  add  sugar,  egg  and  but- 
ter; dissolve  the  flour  or  corn-starch  in  a 
little  cold  milk  and  boil  all  together  two 
or  three  minutes.  Pour  into  the  crust; 
grate  nutmeg  over  the  top;  to  be  eaten 
cold. 


Snug  little  fortuneshaTebeen  msdeat 
work  for  as,  by  Anna  Papc,  Austin, 
kTexas,  and  Jno.  Bonn.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
■See  cut.  Others  aredoingaswell.  Why 
■not  you?    Some  earn  over  $500.00  a 
Imonth.  Tou  can  do  the  work  and  live 
Bat  home,  wherever  you  are.  Even  be- 
/ ginners  arc  easily  earning  from  £5  to 
$10a  day.  All  ages.  We  sliow  you  how 
and  start  you.  Can  work  in  spare  tima 
or  all  the  time.  Big  money  for  work- 
ers.   Failure  unknown  amotlg  tben^ 
NEW  and  wonderful.  Particular* fre& 

H. Hallett  <fe  Co.,Box  880 Portland,  AlaioO 


Q<  2 1 1—  Satin  &  Plush  Bemnants  for  Crazy 
|9  JLXJ^  Patch,  a  large  pkg  pietty  pieces,  assorted  coL 
lOcts.  12pks,$l  LADIES' ART  CO.  Box  584, 81.  L0CI8. 

PERFECT  FITTING  DRESSES, 

Any  Lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect- 
Fitting  Dresses. 

No  one  using  a  Chart  or  Square  cao 
conipettf  with  The  McDowell  Garment 
Dr.iflirip  Mat-hfne  in  Ctittiog  Stylish, 
Graceful  and  Perfect-Filiine  Garments. 
Easy  to  Le  irn,  Rapid  to  Use,  Fit$  any 
Form,  Follow*  every  Fashion.  An  in- 
venttoD  as  Uierul  as  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine. 

Free  30  days  to  test  at  your  own  home, 
StiD'i  lor  IlluElraitd  Circular. 

THE  McDowell  vo. 

6  West  Hth  Street,  New  York  City. 
We  know  the  adrttrtiaers  to  he  th^ovgh'y  reliabU^  and  tkat  tknr 
inaehiTte  it  a  realty  vumderfxil  invention. — Editor   Ladies  World, 

BUAIN  WORKERS 

should  use  WIHCEESTEE'S  H7P0PH0SPEITE  OP 
LIME  AND  SODA  to  keep  the  system  supplied 
with  Phoephorus,  and  thus  STiatam  the  Vital 
Force,  Nerve  Power  and  Energy.  It  strengthens 
and  builds  up  the  whole  nervous  and  geneial 
system.  SOLO  ST  DBUGGISIS. 
WINCHESTER  &  CO.  Chemists 
163  WiUiam  St.,  N.  \» 
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RESURRECTION. 

Each  night  we  seek  a  temporary  death, 
And  are  uuhappy  if  it  fails  to  come, 

And  morning  dawns  with  life  in  every  breath, 
And  the  tongue  speaks,  that  for  a  time  was 
dumb. 

And  when  the  longer  death  that  none  escape, 
Conquers  our  se%-enty  years,  or  less,  or  more, 

Is  it  not  sleep  that  takes  another  shape  7 
And  shall  we  not  awaken  as  before  ? 

—  Charles  Mackay. 


THE  ART  OF  RESTING. 

N  addition  to  the  good 
night's   sleep,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  take  a 
short  nap  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  It 
divides  the  working 
time,  gives  the  nerv- 
ous system  a  fresh 
hold  on  life  and  en- 
more  than  make  up  for 
occupied.     It  is  well  to 
too  long  a  sleep  at  such 
such  is  apt  to  produce 
There  has  been 


ables  one  to 
the  time  so 
guard  against 
a  time,  since 
disagreeable  relaxation. 


much  discussion  regarding  the  after- 
dinner  nap.  Many  believe  it  to  be  in- 
jurious; but  it  is,  nevertheless,  natural 
and  wholesome.  Much  can  be  accom- 
plished in"  the  way  of  resting,  short  of 
sleep.  It  is  very  important  to  economize 
the  opportunities  for  rest  during  working 
hours  in  the  day.  The  great  principle 
which  underlies  daily  rest  is  relieving  of 
one  portion  of  the  organization  from  duty 
while  the  others  are  at  work.  This  can 
be  done  to  a  great  extent. 

When  the  muscles  are  tired  and  worn 
from  mechanical  work  which  requires  but 
little  attention  of  the  brain,  stop  motion 
and  set  the  brain  at  work.  The  laborer  can 
read,  think  and  speak  while  his  weary 
limbs  are  at  rest.  His  brain  need  not  be 
idle  because  the  hammer  or  chisel  has 
dropped  from  his  weary  hand.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  can  work  with  his 
hands  when  his  head  is  tired.  The  book- 
keeper, whose  head  is  weary  with  busi- 
ness facts  and  figures  by  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  has  considerable  time  in  the 
evening  to  sing,  play,  dig  in  the  garden  or 
black  his  boots,  all  or  either  of  which  he 
may  do  while  his  head  is  partially  at  rest. 
There  is  another  very  important  way  of 
obtaining  rest  mentally;  that  is,  by 
changing  from  one  occupation  to  another. 
Tlie  dexterous  gold-beater,  when  he  finds 
one  arm  getting  tired,  takes  the  hammer 
in  the  other;  and  so  may  the  man  who 
hammers  thoughts  out  of  his  brain,  exer- 
cise one  set  of  mental  functions  while  the 
others  are  at  rest.  One  may  read  until 
tired,  and  then  write;  may  acquire 
knowledge  until  weary,  and  then  teach  to 
others. — The  Medical  Age. 


the  perfect  poise  of  the  soul;  absolute  ad- 
justment of  the  inward  man  to  the  stress 
of  all  outward  things;  the  preparedness 
against  every  emergency;  the  stability  of 
assured  convictions;  the  eternal  calm  of 
an  invulnerable  faith;  the  repose  of  a 
heart  set  deep  in  God. — Prof.  Drummond. 

HOW  PEOPLE  DISGUISE  THEMSELVES. 

Most  of  us  hide  behind  disguises.  Some 
do  it  innocently,  from  shj-ness.  They 
shrink  from  standing  in  naked  personality 
before  the  world,  so  they  cloak  them- 
selves in  mannerisms.  Usually  there  are 
lonely  souls  which  brood  over  themselves. 
Thus,  in  isolated  farm  houses,  whither  the 
poets  send  us  for  the  simplicities  of 
nature,  one  is  likely  to  find  more  affecta- 
tions and  tricks  of  manner  than  in  our 
city  dwellings.  The  affectations  of  a 
quality,  of  an  accomplishment,  is  a  covert 
roguery  The  covert  rogue  picks  your 
pocket  in  his  game  of  hide-and-seek  with 
society.  But  the  man  who  would  win 
your  esteem,  admiration,  affection,  con- 
fidence, by  appearing  to  be  what  he  is  not, 
is  a  rogue  so  subtle  that  he  often  ends  in 
deceiving  himself.  There  is  the  sweet, 
infantile  creature  who  simpers  and 
writhes  and  drops  her  chin  to  look  up 
from  under  her  lashes,  and  uses  all  man- 
ner of  guile  to  show  you  how  guileless  she 


CHRIST'S  OWN  REST. 

Christ's  life,  outwardly,  was  one  of  the 
most  troubled  lives  that  was  ever  lived; 
tempest  and  tumult,  tumult  and  tempest, 
the  waves  breaking  over  it  all  the  time 
till  the  worn  body  was  laid  in  the  grave. 
But  the  inner  life  was  a  sea  of  glass.  The 
great  calm  was  always  there.  At  any 
moment  you  might  have  gone  to  him  and 
found  rest.  And  even  when  the  blood- 
hounds were  dogging  him  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  he  turned  to  his  disciples 
and  offered  them  as  a  last  legacy,  "My 
peace."  Kothing  ever  for  a  moment 
broke  the  serenity  of  Christ's  life  on 
earth.  Misfortune  could  not  touch  him  ; 
he  had  no  fortune.  Food,  raiment,  money 
— fountain-heads  of  half  the  world's  weari- 
ness— he  simply  did  not  care  for;  they 
played  no  part  in  his  life;  he  "took  no 
thought"  for  them.  It  was  impossible  to 
affect  him  by  lowering  his  reputation; 
he  had  already  made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion. He  was  dumb  before  insult.  When  he 
was  reviled  he  reviled  not  again.  In  fact, 
there  was  nothing  that  the  world  could 
do  to  him  that  could  ruffle  the  surface  of 
his  spirit. 

Such  living,  as  mere  liviiig,  is  alto- 
gether unique.  It  is  only  when  we  see 
what  it  was  in  him  that  we  can  know 
what  the  word  "rest"  means.  Itliesnot  iu 
emotions  nor  in  the  absence  of  emotions. 
It  is  not  a  hallowed  feeling  that  comes 
over  us  in  church.  It  is  not  something 
that  the  preacher  has  in  his  voice.  It  is 
not  in  nature,  nor  in  poetry,  nor  in  music 
— though  in  all  these  there  is  soothing. 
It  is  the  mind  at  leisure  from  itself.   It  is 


is.  There  is  the  strong-minded  woman 
who  talks  in  chest  tones,  is  always  pos 
itive  and  holds  advanced  opinions  on  all 
points — borrowed  opinions,  since  the 
strength  of  her  mind  is  not  in  thp  direc- 
tion of  originating  any.  There  are  the 
ignorant  people  who  aflieet  culture.  This 
sort  of  dishonesty  gulls  only  the  dullard. 
Such  affectations  are  open  advertisements 
of  poverty,  since  no  one  affects  what  he 
possesses. — Harper'' s  Bazar. 

BOYS  AND  THEIR  MOTHERS. 

Some  one  has  written  beautifully  to  the 
boys  in  the  following  manner.  Here  is  a 
whole  sermon  in  a  few  sentences:  "Of  all 
the  lovealfairs  in  the  world,  none  can  sur- 
pass the  true  love  of  the  big  boy  for  his 
mother.  It  is  pure  and  noble,  honorable 
in  the  highest  degree  to  both.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  a  dutiful  affection.  I  mean 
a  love  which  makes  a  boy  gallant  and 
courteous  to  his  mother,  saying  to  every- 
body plainly  that  he  is  fairly  in  love  with 
her.  Jsext  'to  the  love  of  a  husband, 
nothing  so  crowns  a  woman's  life  with 
honor  as  this  second  love,  this  devotion  of 
a  son  to  her.  I  never  yet  knew  a  boy 
turn  out  badly  who  began  by  falling  in 
love  with  his  'mother.  Any  man  may  fall 
in  love  with  a  fresh-faced  girl,  and  the 
man  who  is  gallant  with  the  girl  may 
cruelly  neglect  the  worn  and  weary  wife. 
But  the  boy  who  is  the  lover  of  his 
mother  in  her  middle  age,  is  a  true  knight, 


who  will  love  his  wife  as  much  in  the  sere- 
leaved  autumn  as  he  did  in  daisied  spring 
time." 


THE  CHINESE  CAN  SING. 

An  impressive  scene  was  recently  pre- 
sented at  the  Congregational  church  in 
Stockton,  California.  The  occasion  was 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 

]  Chinese  mission  in  that  city.  A  part  of 
the  exercises  consisted  of  singing  in 
chorus  and  solos  and  addresses  by  the 
Chinese.  The  singing,  especially  of  solos 
and  hymns,  was  a  surprise,  as  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  that  the  Chinese  were  des- 
titute of  capacity  in  that  direction  and  in- 
capable of  appreciating  harmony,  judging 
by  what  travelers  in  China  tell  us  and  of 
the  barbarous  exhibitions  given  in  this 
country  by  untaught  emigrants.  One 
soloist  particularly  carried  the  audience 
by  storm  and  elicited  applause  that  was 

I  w'ith  difficulty  checked. 

HANGING  ON  HIS*  PROMISES. 

I  "What  if,  after  all  your  praying  and 
trusting,  your  soul  should  be  lost  for- 
ever?" inquired  a  raw  young  minister  of 
an  old  Scottish  peasant  woman  who  had 
been  drawing  her  soul-life  out  of  Christ 
for  forty  years. 

"And  is  that  all  the  length  ye  hae  got, 
mymon?"  she  replied.  "I  can  only  say, 
sir,  that  God  would  lose  more  than  I 
would,  for  poor  old  !Xannie  w  ould  only 
lose  her  soul,  and  that  wad  be  sair  loss, 
but  God  would  lose  his  character  for  truth 
and  then  the  world  would  go  to  ruin.  I 
hang  on  his  promises  and  God  wad  na 
dare  to  break  his  promises." 


M  I  WILL  MAIL  A  COPY  OF  ly 

'The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

From  Now  to  January,  1892 

(Balance  of  this  Year) 

To  Any  Address  on  Receipt  of 

Only  FIFTT  CENTS 

I  will  give  One  Thousand  Dollars 


I 

Five  Hundred  Dollars,  July  ist,  ^ 

To  the  person  sending  me  the  second  largest  number  |^ 
of  subscribers  up  to  July  ist,  at  50  cents  each,  for  the  ^ 
balance  of  this  year.  1^ 

One  Hundred  Dollars  each  ^ 

To  the  five  people  send.ing  me  up  to  July  ist,  the  next 
five  largest  number  of  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each,  ^ 
for  the  balance  of  this  year.  1m 


To  the  person  sending  me  the  largest  number  of  sub- 
scribers up  to  July  ist,  at  50  cents  each,  for  the 
balance  of  this  year. 


Fifty  Dollars  each 


To  the  ten  people  sending  me  up  to  July  ist,  the 
next  ten  largest  lists  of  subscribers,  at  50  cents 
each,  for  the  balance  of  this  year. 


Every  Club-raiser  shall  have  a  liberal  Cash 
Commission,  or  such  Premiums  as  desired,  for  every 
subscriber  secured ;  but  the  1 7  largest  agents  will 
be  rewarded  with  the  ^2500— divided  among  them 
as  indicated  above. 


The  Ladies'  Home  Jotonal 
commands  the  best  work  of  the 
most  eminent  living  wTiters  and 
artists,  and  presents  the  most  costly 
and  elegant  periodical  ever  issued 
for  ladies  and  the  family.  Its  cir- 
culation is  far  in  excess  of  any 
periodical  or  magazine  in  the  w'orld 
— now  750,000  copies  each  issue — 
and  its  management  propose  to 
make  a  determined  effort  to  push 
its  circulation  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble point  (a  round  million,  if  possi- 
ble) before  July  ist. 
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Curtis  Publishing  Qfi. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacob8,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


THE  PALMER  BROODER  AGAIN. 

In  our  illustration  of  the  Palmer 
brooder,  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  of 
January  1st,  the  interior  of  the  brooder 
only  was  shown.  We  now  give  the 
brooder  as  it  appears  ready  for  work.  A 
complete  description  will  be  found  with 
the  illustration  previously  given,  in  Jan- 
uary 1st  issue. 

In  the  illustration  of  this  issue,  Fig.  1, 
A,  is  the  lamp-box,  showing  lamp  in  place 
under  end  of  tank.  B  is  the  door,  opened 
to  show  the  platform  for  the  chicks.  The 
"mother"  over  the  tank  is  also  seen  at  C. 
The  entrance  for  the  chicks  into  the 
brooder  is  shown  at  D,  while  E  shows  the 
pipe  for  filling  the  tank. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  end  view,  E  again 
designating  the  filling-pipe.  The  brooder 
is  intended  for  two  lots  of  chicks,  there  be- 
ing also  an  entrance,  opposite  B,  on  the 
other  side.  Our  readers  will  compare  the 
illustrations  in  this  issue  with  those  of 
January  1st,  in  order  to  thoroughly  com- 
prehend the  plan  of  the  brooder. 


ROUP  CHARACTERISTICS. 

As  a  fowl  may  have  a  simple  cold,  or 
some  other  disease  aiising  from  exposure, 
the  road  usually  leads  to  the  headquarters 
of  roup.  We  will  describe  the  condition 
of  some  fowls  affected  with  roup.  It  be- 
gins with  a  swelling,  which  first  appears 
on  the  lower  eye-lid,  and  then  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  head,  between  the  bill 
and  the  wattles,  and  the  other  eye-lid  be- 
comes afifected  in  the  same  way.  The  eye- 
balls are  not  always  affected,  but  the  eye- 
lids soon  become  tightly  shut,  there  being 
but  very  little  watery  discharge  from  the 
eyes.  The  swelling  is  usually  hard,  but 
at  times  softens  a  little.  The  fowls  may 
eat,  drink  and  appear  healthy  otherwise, 
but  finally  they  begin  to  fail. 

The  above  symptoms  indicate  that  the 
fowls  have  been  exposed  to  draughts  of 


carefully.  The  turpentine  and  sweet  oil 
mixture  is  an  excellent  remedy,  as  well  as 
the  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  drinking 
water.  It  does  not  pay  to  attempt  to  cure 
a  lot  of  common  fowls  of  roup  when  they 
require  handling  and  are  sick  for  weeks. 
It  is  then  best  to  clear  them  out,  disinfect 
and  begin  with  a  new  flock. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Bothered  With  Lice.— For  cleaning  poultry- 
houses,  remove  the  droppings,  whitewash  in- 
side and  out,  sprinkling  the  floor  bountifully 
with  your  lime-wash  as  you  go;  then  use 
common  salt  freely  over  the  floor;  about 
twice  a  month  oil  the  perches  with  a  mixture 
of  turpentine,  coal  oil  and  lard,  and  your 
poultry  will  not  be  bothered  with  lice  through 
the  summer  season.  Mrs.  R.  C. 

Sowers,  Ind. 

White  Guineas.— In  April  1st  Issue,  P. 
R.  C,  of  Macon  City,  Mo.,  asked  about  the 
white  guineas.  I  will  say  for  the  beneflt  of 
the  readers,  that  the  white  guineas  are  a  little 
larger  than  the  common  speckled  guineas,  but 
their  habits  are  very  much  the  same.  Some 
object  to  guineas  on  account  of  their  noise, 
but  I  think  their  eggs  pay  well.  They  will 
commence  to  lay  soon  and  lay  right  on  till 
cold  weather,  providing  you  flnd  the  nest  and 
take  out  all  the  eggs.  They  steal  their  nests, 
but  they  are  easily  found  by  the  noise  the  hen 
makes  while  on  the  nest.  They  generally  lay 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  one.  1  am  not  a 
breeder  of.flne  fowls;  I  only  keep  them  to  look 
at  and  for  the  eggs.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Y. 

Haper,  Kim. 


Eggs  and  Chicks.— In  reply  to  an  Inquiry 
from  Fairdale,  Penn.,  the  correspondent  want- 
ing to  know  how  to  feed  hens  for  eggs,  I  will  tell 
him  through  your  paper,  as  well  as  all  other 
persons  wanting  to  know.  I  have  thirty-six 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  and  three  roosters.  I 
feed  them  cracked  wheat  from  the  mill, 
called  chicken  feed  (part  cheat  and  part 
wheat),  and  give  them  about  one  quart  per  day, 
but  no  corn.  I  also  give  them  sand  and  mor- 
tar mixed,  all  they  want,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
water.  My  girls  just  took  a  bucket  of  eggs 
down  town  and  exchanged  tor  butter  and  tea. 
My  wife  sold  three  dozens  of  eggs  laid  yester- 
day, for  fifty  cents  per  setting  dozen.  She  has 
now  190  chicks,  and  ten  hens  setting.  I  sold 
twelve  dozen  chickens  myself  last  spring,  at 
$3  per  dozen,  cash.  I  give  hens  mortar  mixed 
with  lime  and  sand  and  cracked  wheat.  Corn 
is  not  good.    I  am  offered  seven  cents  per 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. 


air  above  them,  or  from  a  crack  in  the 
wall,  the  eye  nearest  the  source  of  draught 
being  the  first  to  be  affected.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  anoint  the  eyes,  head, 
face,  back,  comb  and  wattles,  once  a  day, 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  one  part 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  four  parts  sweet 
oil.  A  teaspoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash 
should  be  added  to  each  quart  of  drinking 
water. 

Another  characteristic  is  the  croupy 
roup,  which  affects  the  bronchial  passages. 
The  birds  breathe  with  great  difficulty, 
the  symptoms  being  similar  tq  those  of  a 
child  with  croup.  In  such  cases  two 
drops  of  mother  tincture  of  spongia  (a 
homoepathic  remedy)  in  one  quart  of 
drinking  water,  has  been  found  excellent. 

The  so-called  "pip"  is  simply  a  sneeze, 
but  it  indicates  a  cold,  and  may  lead  to 
roup.  It  is  often  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils.  The  cruel  prac- 
tice of  removing  a  crust  from  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  is  a  "relic  of  by-gone  days." 
The  hardness  of  the  end  of  the  tongue  is 
caused  by  dryness  due  to  the  fowl  being 
compelled  to  breathe  with  its  mouth  open, 
instead  of  through  the  nostrils.  A  drop 
of  kerosene  oil  in  each  nostril  will  some- 
times give  relief. 

When  the  fowls  gradually  droop,  have 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  become  very 
thin,  lose  appetite,  and  a  very  foul  odor 
is  noticed,  it  is  the  scrofulous  roup,  and 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  a  cure.  It  is  best 
to  end  the  disease  and  the  labor  with  a 
hatchet,  and  then  disinfect  the  premises, 
as  nearly  all  forms  of  roup  are  contagious. 

We  will  here  say  that  when  fowls  have 
canker  in  the  throat  it  is  known  as  diph- 
theritic roup,  and  it  may  lead  to  diphtheria 
in  humans.  Such  birds  should  be  handled 


pound  for  chickens  and  have  none  for  sale.  I 
keep  the  hen-house  clean  all  the  time.  Follow 
these  remarks  and  you  will  have  all  the  eggs 
you  want,  and  chicks  too.  T.  J.  D. 

Blackburn,  Mo. 


Not  the  Right  Kind  of  Chickens.— 
Nine  tenths  of  all  the  farmers  in  my  section 
derive  no  profit  from  their  chickens.  Their 
hens  never  lay,  except  during  the  spring  and 
summer  when  eggs  are  very  cheap.  They 
never  have  any  poultry  to  sell  except  in  the 
fall  and  early  winter  when  the  market  is 
glutted  and,  of  course,  prices  are  low.  There 
are  several  causes  for  farmers  not  succeeding 
better  with  their  chickens,  such  as  poor 
houses,  lack  of  care,  etc.;  but  the  main  reason 
is  because  they  do  not  keep  the  right  kind  of 
chickens.  Ask  any  farmer  around  here  why 
his  chickens  do  not  pay  and  he  will  say  it  is 
because  they  do  not  lay  in  the  winter  when 
eggs  are  at  a  good  price.  Look  at  his  flock  and 
you  will  see  a  miserable  mixture  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  Brahmas,  Wyandotte  and  Dominique. 
Ask  him  why  he  does  not  keep  thorough- 
breds and  he  will  say  that  you  must  mix  the 
breeds  to  get  layers.  Now,  all  this  mixing 
of  breeds  to  get  layers  is  a  mistake.  Nobody 
should  cross  games  with  Brahmas  to  gel  better 
fighting  cocks,  or  Percherons  with  Hamble- 
tonians  to  Improve  the  trotting  horse.  Then 
why  should  any  one  expect  to  improve  any  of 
the  laying  breeds,  breeds  that  skilled  poultry- 
men  have  spent  years  in  improving  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  eggs,  by  crosiing 
them  with  some  breed  that  has  been  bred  up 
for  the  table  7  Brother  farmers,  if  you  want 
eggs,  get  the  Leghorns,  Hamburgs  orMinorcas 
(I  prefer  Leghorns),  but  don't,  don't  think  or 
say  that  you  can  beat  them  with  the  mongrel 
assortments  that  you  now  keep.       E.  J.  M. 

Black  Ash,  Pa. 

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  IN  '93 

Will  be  held  in  Chicago.  The  Pioneer  Buggy  in 
'91  will  be  made  in  Columbus,  O.  If  you  care  to 
know  how,  send  10  cents,  silver  or  stamps,  for 

I  "Complete  Horse  Book,"  and  that  will  tell. 

\  Pioneer  Buggy  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Management.— For  several  years  I  have 
been  raising  chickens  and  have  paid  for  my 
learning.  First,  don't  try  everything  you  read 
in  papers.  1  can  see  no  difference  in  the  con- 
stitution of  any  of  my  fowls  when  they  are 
not  too  closely  bred.  I  have  a  house  14x9  feet 
and5feet  high,  the  south  and  east  sides  hav- 
ing 8x10  inch  glass  in  side.  I  have  five  little 
pens,  each  3x7  feet,  made  of  laths,  a  two-foot 
hall  running  full  length,  a  small  gate  of  laths 
going  in  each  pen.  I  out  clover  and  wheat 
straw  in  a  cutter,  mix  with  dry  tobacco  leaves 
and  a  little  sulphur,  and  put  chaff  one  inch 
deep  on  a  plank  floor,  with  a  shovel  of  sand, 
which  takes  up  the  filth  and  keeps  the  pen 
dry.  I  feed  cracked  wheat  and  dry  corn  in 
the  chaff  and  give  plenty  of  water.  Give  no 
sloppy  feed  if  yon  don't  want  diarrhea  and 
crop  trouble.  Grease  the  little  chicks'  head 
and  necks  with  lard,  and  a  very  little  turpen- 
tine in  it,  to  kill  the  head  lice.  Don't  grease 
the  hen  at  all,  or  it  will  make  the  chicks  too 
greasy.  Too  much  grease  is  sure  death  to  little 
chicks.  Put  one  hen  with  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  chicks  In.each  pen.  Her  scratching  will 
dust  the  sulphur  all  through  the  feathers  and 
keep  them  healthy.  Drop  a  little  copperas 
and  rusty  nails  in  the  water.  When  they  get 
over  half  feathered  put  them  in  good,  big 
hovels,  without  any  bottoms,  out  of  doors  on 
clean  grass.  Move  them  every  day  or  two, 
only  a  foot  or  two.  Make  the  doors  of  heavy 
wire  cloth,  which  gives  air.  Boiled  potatoes, 
dry,  is  good  feed;  and  milk  is  good,  but  not  for 
baby  chicks.  Don't  feed  sloppy  feed.  What 
I  have  written  has  taken  seven  years  to  learn. 

Cynthiana,  Ky.  J.  P.  H. 


Feeding  for  Eggs.— In  reply  to  O.  E.  S., 
Fairdale,  Pa.,  I  would  say  your  trouble  is  in 
the  feed  entirely,  and  not  in  the  hens.  Never 
have  any  fear  of  young  hens  becoming  too  fat 
to  lay,  if  they  only  get  the  variety  of  food  they 
need  for  egg  production.  Your  hens  laid  well 
all  summer,  but  not  an  egg  in  the  winter. 
Contrast  the  food  for  the  two  seasons.  (I  in- 
fer, of  course,  that  your  hens  had  a  free  range 
of  the  farm  during  the  summer  season.)  Your 
feed  for  the  winter  has  been  grain  and  noth- 
ing else,  and  no  eggs.  In  the  summer  season 
hens  eat  grass,  and  lots  of  it  if  they  can  get  it. 
They  scratch  for  worms,  if  not  for  mischief, 
and  they  catch  bugs,  beetles  and  many  other 
creeping  things,  and  sometimes  the  broom- 
stick. Just  here  is  the  solution  of  your  trouble— 
a  lack  of  green  food,  also  of  animal  food  in  the 
winter  season.  Your  flock  of  seventy-five 
hens  should  have  been  divided  into  three,  and 
each  flock  should  have  had  a  cabbage  head 
dally,  or  as  often  as  they  would  have  eaten  it 
greedily,  as  a  substitute  for  the  grass  In 
summer.  For  animal  food  some  use  beef 
scraps,  but  what  are  much  better  are  fresh 
bones  from  the  butcher's  or  meat  market,  cut 
up  into  a  meat  and  bone  hash— about  five 
pounds  dally  for  seventy-five  hens.  Purchase 
a  bone-cutter,  double  your  number  of  hens, 
give  them  good,  ventilated  quarters  in  the 
winter  season,  plenty  of  milk  to  drink,  as 
great  a  variety  of  food  as  possible,  oyster 
shells  in  abundance,  and  you  may  safely  ex- 
pect several  dozen  eggs  per  day  from  them, 
if  you  have  the  Leghorn  breed,  or,  what  Is  bet- 
ter for  all  purposes,  the  Leghorn  crossed  either 
way  with  the  Plymouth  Rock.  C.  R. 

Coventry,  Conn. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Buff  Cochins.— C.  E.  C,  Cassadaga,  N.  Y. 
"Are  the  Buff  Cochins  good  layers?" 

Reply  :— They  are,  but  are  liable  to  become 
too  fat  if  heavily  fed. 

Guinea  Fowls.— O.  O.  S.,  Coles,  111.  "Has 
the  Guinea  fowl  any  value  in  market?" 

Reply  :— It  is  seldom  seen  in  market,  and 
has  but  little  if  any  value. 

Paralysis.— Mrs.  W.  E.  G.,  Livingston,  Fla. 
"I  have  a  young  cockerel  that  seems  to  be 
paralyzed  in  his  legs,  but  is  well  otherwise." 

Reply  :— Probably  due  to  rapid  growth  and 
damp  weather.  No  doubt  he  will  recover 
after  the  weather  becomes  dry  and  warm. 

Scale  on  the  liCgs.- C.  R.  S.,  Peabody, 
Mass.  "On  the  legs  of  my  hens  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  scale,  or  a  white  coating." 

Reply  :— It  is  probably  the  scaly  leg. 
Anoint  once  a  week  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
kerosene  and  four  parts  lard,  or  ten  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  with  half  an  ounce  of  lard. 


|J  O  nil  P  S'I'UD  Y.    Book-keeping,  Bxjsiness 

IWI  Mm  Forms, Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Short- 
hand, etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  HAIL.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton's,  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 

The  Dovetailed  StronseAt,  Best  and 
,  CheapeetBEE-HIvlirorallpurpos. 

69.  Pfeases  everybody.  Send  your  ad- 
dress to  the  Lareest  Bee-Hive  Fac- 
tory In  the  World  for  sample  copy  of 
Gleanings  In  Bee  €nltare  (atl  illus- 
trated semi-monthlj),  aod  a  44  p.  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers* 
SnppUecL  Our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Oul- 
tare  is  a  cyclopedia  of  400  PPv- 6x10,  and 
cats.    Price  in  cloth,  $1.23.    CC7'  Mentifm 

paper,  A.  U  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


STAR  BAIL  CHURN. 


Best  Churn  in  the  World. 

A  child  can  work  It.  No  chum 
cleaned  so  easy .  No  dashers  or 
paddles,  no  inside  fixtures. 
Will  malce  10  per  centrtuyre  tmt- 
ter.One  or  two  chums  at  whole- 
sale prices  where  we  have  no 
agents.  Write  for  catalogue  93 
and  prices.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
JOHN  McDEKU^m, 
Boeferord,  lU. 
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HYDRAUUO 
PRESS. 


PRESS 


MACHINERY 

Power  Screw  ; 
Hydraulic,  or  ! 
KnuckleJoint' 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

99  W.  Watn  Si,  STracnse,  K.  7, 
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24    DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY*  N.y. 


MADE   OITLT  BT 


PORTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS  CO., 

Now  located  at  NASHUA,  N.  H. 
WPntATTW?  Factory  and  Family  Churns  and 
HiHWUUlitldi  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  Milk  Testers,  Thermometers, 
&c.,  isc,  &c.  We  make  or  furnish  everything 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy. 

IT  t5  nnWPPWn  our  goods  combine  more 

ii  IM  bUiflWilUiU  desirable  qualities  than  any 
other  make  or  kind.  Don't  be  fooled  by  repreaen- 
tations  to  the  contrary.   Stick  to  a  SURB  thing. 

Send  to  our  new  address  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Inquire  for  anything  you  need.  We  can  furnlflh  it, 

GET  THE  BEST. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


A  Graveyard  for 

a  Lawn  is  not  desirable,  but  how  can 
you  prevent  dogs  burying  bones  in  your 
yard  unless  you  use  a  "  HARTMAN" 
STEEL  PICKET  FENCE  which  beau- 
tifies WITHOUT  CONCEALING. 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all ' 
other  manufacturers  combined  because  it 
is  the  HANDSOMEST  and  best  fence 
made,  and  cheaper  than  wood. 

Our  "Steel  Picket"  Gates,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire 
Door  Mats  are  unequaled.  A  40-page  il- 
lustrated catalogue  of  "Hartman  Spe- 
cialties" mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 
HARTMAN  M'F'G  CO-, 

WORKS:    BEAVEK  FALLS,  PA. 
BRANCHES:   5(18  State  Street,  Chicago.    1410  West 
Eleventh  Street,  Kaueas  Cit.v.   102  Chambers  Street, 
New  York.   73  Forsythe  Street,  Atlanta.     Baker  & 
Hamilton,  San  Francisco. 

PROFITS  HS  FARMERS. 

A  storm  is  coming.  Buy  Oborn's  Hay 
iCarriers  and  save  your  hay.  Thou- 
sands in  use.  We  make  the  latest  and 
best  improved  Hay  Tools.  Save  time. 
Save  money  by  sending  for  Catalogue. 
Box  E  OBORN  BROS..  Marlon,  Ohio. 


P 


OTJLTRY/'*' 


_  ■  We  will  eend  for  25  cts., 

or  15  cts.  ifyou  mention  this  paper,  FA-KM- 
I*OXri*TltY,  a  20  page  magazme,  six  months. 


Sample  copy  free.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co..  Boston.  Masn. 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 

Twenty-three  first  premiums  in  one 
year.   Large  circular  for  stamp. 

A.  F.WILLIAMS,  Bristol,  Conn. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR 

^Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Regulat- 
[infr.  Hundreds  in  succeasfnl  operation, 
r  Guaranteed  to  hatcha  larger  percentagtt 
f  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
hatcher.  Send  6c.  for  Dlas.  Catalogue. 
OirculaTB free.   CEO.H.STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

^he  Jani^ier^'  Journal. 
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ADDRESS  Box  916  P<iila..Po 


WHY  WASTE  MONEY  FOR  MANURES? 

$1^^       My  new  book,   ^'Practical  Farm 
I  W     Chemistry,"  tells  how  to  save  money 
in  buying  manures,  and  how  to  make 

$ money  in  applying  them.   Paet  I.  The 
I  Raw  materials  of  Plant  Food.   Part  II. 

■  ■  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part 
III.  Principles  of  Economic  Application.  Cloth  cov- 
ers.  Price,  Sl.Ofi. 

Also  the  «'New  Onion  | 
Culture."  A  new  system 
which  tells  you  how  to  raise 
2,000  bushels  of  fine  bulbs  on 
one  acre.  Illustrated.  Paper 
covers.    Price.  50  cents,  ' 

"Row  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay."  Price,  $2.00. 
Remit  by  regiatered  letter  or  express  money  order. 
Address  the  author, 

T.  GREINER,  I^aSalle,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ALL 

ABOUT 

MANURES 


ON  EASY 
J  PAYMENTS 

'No  extra-charge. 
Jam  makes  new  or  2<1  hand.  Lowest 
•<^priceB  enaranteed.  Send  for  cata  and 
■are  money.  Rouse,  Hazard  &  Co.,  -y^  E  St.  Peoria,  lU 

If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


BICYCLES^ 


Dr,  Thompson's  Eje-Wator 
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aSi'EEAD  THIS  NOTICE.-ffiO 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asliing  infor- 
mation unon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-oftice  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  e.vpected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
uo  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Carp  Ciiltnre.— W.  P.  B.,  Milford,  Del.  If 
you  are  guiug  into  carp  culture  you  need  a 
good  book  on  the  subject.  Send  sixty-five 
Cents  to  L.  B.  Lo^an,  Youngstown,  O.,  for  liis 
book,  '  PracticafCarp  Culture." 

To  Kill    Osa^e  Oraiise    or  Willow 

Hedge— J.  H.  O.,  Hopkins,  Mo.,  writes:  "The 
way  to  kill  that  osage  fence  or  a  siring  of 
willows  is  to  cut  down  at  any  timeof  the  j'ear 
and  then  haul  out  coarse  litter,  old  straw, 
coarse  manure  and  cover  up  the  stumps  well, 
say  from  si.K  to  tea  inches  depp.  If  you  can 
ke  'P  them  from  sprouting  one  season  I  thiuk 
they  will  be  killed  for  good." 

Kerosene  Emnlsion.— W.  W.  R.,  Rising 
City,  Neb.  The  best  thing  you  can  use  for  de- 
stroying insects  is  the  kerosene  emulsion. 
Take  one  quart  of  soft  soap,  or  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  hard  soap,  mix  with  boiling  water, 
and  then  stir  in  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil ;  ag- 
itate all  violently  till  a  permanent  mixture  is 
formed ;  then  add  water  until  the  kerosene 
forms  one  fifteentli  of  the  entire  liquid.  This 
is  safe  ou  all  foliage  and  always  reliable. 
Appl.v  it  with  a  force-pump  so  as  to  dash  it 
onto  "the  foliage. 

The  Jlango  Melon.— P.  H.,  Preston,  Mo., 
asks  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  maugo 
melon. 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— This  is  evidently  a 
hybrid  between  cucumber  and  melon,  and 
may  be  utilized  for  preserving.  It  grows  as 
easy  as  a  cucumber,  and  requires  the  same 
treatment,  hut  may  be  plan  ted  somewhat  closer 
than  the  more  thrifty  varieties.  The  fruit 
looks  well  enough,  and  that,  to  my  notion,  is 
about  its  greatest  value.  As  a  melon,  it  is  a 
failure  ;  and  so  it  is  as  a  cucumber. 

C'banges  in  Lime.— J.  E.  G.,  Cherry  Hill, 
Md.,  asks:  "Wiiat  is  the  chemical  name  of 
limestone  rock?  What  changes  take  place 
when  it  is  burned,  and  then  when  water  is 
poured  upon  it,  etc?" 

Repx-y  by  Joseph  :— Limestone  rock  is  car- 
bonate of  lime,  consisting  of  calcium  oxide 
(CaO)and  carbonic  acid(C02);  consequently, 
its  chemical  formula  is  Ca  C  Oj.  Burning 
drives  out  the  carbonic  acid,  leaving  pure 
calcium  o-^ide  (Ca  O),  or  quicklime.  This  has 
agreat  passion  for  two  things— water  and  car- 
bonic acid.  If  water  (II:  O)  is  poured  upon  it, 
each  three  pounds  of  the  lime  combine  chem- 
ically (under  development  of  heat)  with  one 
.pound  of  water,  and  form  slacked  lime 
(Ca  Hf>  O:).  This,  on  exposure  to  air,  gradually 
absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  at  last  changes 
again  to  carbonate  of  lime. 

Sorrel  and  Grass  Choking  out  Wheat. 
— C.  H.  P.,  Milligan,  Tenn.,  writes:  "I  sowed 
about  eleven  acres  in  wheat  last  fall,  and  put 
two  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre, 
hut  blue  grass  and  sheep  sorrel  have  almost 
taken  it.  Now,  the  questions  with  raeare,  what 
will.kill  the  above  named  ahd  will  it  pay  to  sow 
the  same  field— which  I  want  to  do— in  wheat 
next  fall,  or  ought  it  to  be  put  in  something 
else?  If  sowed,  ought  it  to  be  plowed  deep  ?" 

Reply  :— If  your  land  is  in  good  tilth  the 
wheat  ought  to  keep  ahead  of  grass  and  sorrel. 
It  is  probably  only  because  the  wheat  made  a 
slow  and  feeble  gi  owth  that  they  have  taken 
possession.  You  can,  with  advantage,  plow 
and  sow  the  field  to  buckwheat,  and  then 
either  turn  it  under  green  for  wheat  next  fall, 
or  harvest  the  crop  and  then  plow  again  and 
sow  to  wheat,  using  more  good  fertilizer. 

Celery  Growing  in  IiOni«iana.— Mrs.  J. 
H.  C,  of  Louisiana,  asks:  "Please  give  some 
directions  for  growing  celery  for  spring  and 
summer  use." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  climatic  conditions  of 
that  state  to  tell  much  about  how  celery  ought 
to  be  managed  there.  That  it  can  be  grown,  I 
have  no  doubt.  I  suppose  that  plants  should  be 
set  out  in  the  fall,  say  September  or  October, 
and  perhaps  later,  and  I  hat  they  can  be  left  out 
until  bleached  and  ready  for  use.  What 
troubles  me  is  to  know  how  plants  can  be  pro- 
cured at  that  time.  Perhaps  by  the  selection 
of  a  cool,  moist,  half-shady  spot  for  a  seed  bed, 
and  sowing  seed  in  June  or  July,  keeping  the 
bed  well  watered  and  shaded,  plants  can  be 
started  at  that  lime.  The  rest  would  he  easy 
enough.  Undoubtedly  some  of  our  southern 
friends  could  tell  us  much  more  than  1  how  to 
manage  the  celery  crop. 

Some  Potato  and  Corn  Qnerles.— T.  W. 
W.,  Minersville,  Kan.,  asks:  "(1)  Will  small 
seed  potatoes  produce  as  large  tubers  as  large 
.seed?  (2)  Is  the  Early  Ohio  the  best  early  sort 
for  this  part  of  Kansas?  (3)  What  is  the 
earliest  potato  grown?  (4)  Is  corn  shelled 
from  the  tip  end  of  the  cob  as  good  to  plant  as 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  ear?  " 

Reply  by  Joseph  :—(1)  Small  seed  potatoes 
will  produce  as  large  tubers  as  large  seed,  pro- 
vided the  practice  of  planting  small  tubers  is 
not  foUowed  up  year  after  year.  (2)  The  Early 
Ohio  is  a  good  early  sort;  whether  best  for 
your  section  or  not  lam  not  able  to  say.  Those 
in  your  neighborhood  who  have  tried  it  can 
give  this  Information.  I  believe,  however,  you 
will  find  it  a  good,  early  garden  sort.  (3)  I 
have  never  yet  found  a  really  good  potato 
earlier  than  Early  Ohio  and  Early  Sunrise. 
(4)  Corn  from  tip  end  of  ear  is  as  good  to  plant 
as  from  any  other  part  of  the  ear. 

White  Grnbs- Lime.— J.  A.  B.,  Bartlett, 
Mo.,  writes:  "There are  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  grubworms  in  my  garden.  They 
are  eating  my  young  peas  as  they  come  out 
of  the  ground.  They  are  literally  plowing  up 
the  ground.  I  don't  know  the  cause  of  so 
man.v,  unless  it  is  this:  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  putting  well-rotted  cow  manure  In 

my  garden.   How  shall  I  get  rid  of  them  ?  

Is  unslocked  lime  good  for  land  ?  How  should 
it  he  used  for  wheat ?  How  much  per  acre?" 

Reply:— The  grubworms  you  have  named 
were  hatched  from  the  eggs  in  the  manure 
you  applied  to  your  garden.  Cultivate 
thoroughly  and  frequently  and  let  your 
poultry  have  a  chance  at  them.  Instead  of 
barn-yard  manure,  apply  good  chemical  ferti- 
lizers to  your  garden  in  the  future.  Mixing 
wood  ashes  with  the  soil  is  recommended. 
This  grub  is  the  larvte  of  the  June  beetle  and 
do  not  re.Tch  their  full  size  until  the  third 
year.  They  are  not  very  easy  to  destroy  on 
account  of  their  underground  life.  They  are 
ver.v  injurious  to  strawberry  plants  and  many 
other  garden  crops. 

Crape  Myrtle.— K.  M.,  Gratiot,  O.,  writes: 
"I  have  just  come  into  possession  of  a  large 
plant  of  crape  myrtle.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
beautiful  when  In  bloom.  As  Inmnotsufl^- 
cieatly  well  informed  as  to  the  best  way  to 


care  for  it,  please  answer  in  your  verj'  excel- 
lent paper  the  following  questions:  (1)  How 
should  it  be  cultivated?  (2)  Is  it  a  constant 
bloomer,  or  does  it  bloom  only  for  a  brief 
period  in  the  summer?  (3)  Will  it  bear  hot 
sun,  or  does  it  do  best  in  the  shade  ? " 

Reply  by  George  W.  Pakk:— The  crape 
myrtle  (Lagerstrosmia  indica)  is  a  deciduous 
greenhouse  shrub.  The  flowers  are  pretty, 
borne  in  clusters,  and  very  beautiful.  They 
are  peculiar  in  shape,  each  pela!  having  a 
long,  slender  claw  and  a  handsomely-crimped 
margin,  as  shown  in  the  engravi  ng.  Ourin- 
quirer's  questions  will  be  answered  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  asked  :  (1)  The  plants 
are  mostly  propagated  from  slips  placed  in 
sand  early  in  spring.  When  rooted,  the  little 
plants  are  potted  in  rich,  porous  soil  and  en- 
couraged to  grow  by  Jiberal  care  and  shifting 
as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Give 


them  plenty  of  root  room.  A  six-inch  or 
seven-inch  pot  is  not  too  large  for  a  blooming 
plant  teu  or  twelve  inches  high,  in  the 
autumn  place  them  where  they  will  not  be 
subject  to  frost,  and  apply  water  sparingly, 
though  the  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry 
out  at  any  time.  Winter  is  their  resting  period, 
and  the  plants  remain  through  that  season  de- 
void of  foliage.  In  the  spring,  cut  the  tops 
back,  and  as  soon  as  growth  begins  repot  in  a 
larger  pot.  This  treatment  is  continued  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  plants  increase  in  size 
and  beauty  for  several  years.  (2)  The  plants 
begin  to  bloom  in  June  and  keep  up  a  supply 
of  flowers  for  several  weeks.  They  do  not 
bloom  constantly,  but  the  blooming  period 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  brief.  (3)  Just  after 
shifting  the  plants,  and  until  they  begin  to 
feel  satisfied  with  their  new  location,  they 
should  be  carefully  shaded;  but  when  well 
established  they  will  bear  considerable  sun. 
Do  not  give  the  plants  much  heat,  especially 
in  the  resting  period,  and  if  convenient,  afford 
some  protection  from  the  midday  sun  in  sum- 
mer^  

VETERINARY. 

■sts^Conducted  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmers.^^* 

Veterinarian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
in  Ohio  State  University. 

To  regrilar  subscriber?  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  seivl  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  35  King  .\ venue.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Actinomycosis.— F.  C.  F.,  Wytheville,  Va. 
Write  to  the  director  of  the  Ohio  .Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the 
bulletin  on  actinomycosis,  which  gives  you 
full  directions. 

An  InsnfBcient  Quantity  of  MilK.— Mc, 
Butler  county.  Pa.  If  you  have  a  good  pasture, 
turn  your  cow  out  to  grass,  and  milk  at  least 
three  times  a  day.  The  fact  that  she  was  not 
dry  before  ealviugundoubledly  has  something 
to  do  with  the  unsatisfactory  yield  of  milk.  If 
no  good  pasture  is  available,  feed  ground  oats 
and  good,  sweet  hay,  free  from  weeds. 

A  Purulent  Secretion  of  the  E.velids.— 
F.  W.  Babcock,  Tyler  City,  Conn.  You  may 
use  an  eyewater  composed  of  two  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  apply  it  two  or  three  times  a 
day  by  means  of  a  glass  pipette  capped  with  a 
rubber  bulb.  Of  course,  this  eye  water  will 
not  restore  the  lost  eye-sight. 

A  liarse,  Irregular  Tooth.— J.  C,  Iron, 
111.,  writes:  "I  have  a  mare  that  has  a  large 
tooth  growing  on  the  outside  of  her  second 
molar,  on  leftside.  It  gives  her  some  pain. 
What  must  I  do  with  it?" 

Answer:— Have  the  tooth  extracted  by  a 
competent  veterinarian.  Beware  of  the  itin- 
erant horse  dentists. 

BlacKles.— Mrs.  M.  B.,  Fern,  Mason  county, 
Mich.  Your  heifer  died  of  so-called  blackleg, 
black-quarter,  or  symtomatic  anthrax,  an  in- 
fectious disease,  which,  once  fully  developed, 
must  be  considered  incurable.  Plijces- pas- 
tures, stubble-fields,  etc.— where  the  disease 
occurs,  should  be  avoided  by  .young  cattle. 
Older  cattle  seldom  become  affected. 

Jfonsense.- J.  I.  H.,  Hammonton,  N.  .1., 
writes:  "Last  June  m.v  three-year-old  heifer 
had  twine,  one  of  each  sex.  I  saved  the  heifer. 
She  is  more  than  three  fourths  Jersey  and 
nearly  as  large  as  a  two-year-old,  and  a  beauty. 
Now,  some  men  say  that  she  will  never  breed. 
Is  that  so?" 

Answer:— It  is  not.  What  they  told  you  is 
nonsense. 

Jerks  Back  When  Harnessed. -C.  F.  E., 

Harvey,  III.,  writes :  "Will  you  please  tell  me 
how  to  break  a  horse  from  jerking  back  in  the 
stall  when  being  harnessed?  One  of  our  mares 
jerks  back  in  the  stall  when  the  harness  is  put 
on  her,  and  breaks  strong  halters.  She  is  not 
used  roughly  and  is  not  whipped." 

Answer  :— Reverse  yoitr  mare  in  her  stall, 
with  her  tail  toward  the  manger,  while  the 
harness  is  put  on. 

Nkin  Disease.— V.  G.  B.,  Lake  View.  Iowa, 
writes:  "I  have  a  roare,  four  .vears  old,  that 
lias  some  kind  of  skin  disease.  She  eats  henrt- 
ily  and  feels  lively.  Herwholeskin  Is  rather 
tender,  and  she  don't  like  to  have  the  blotches 
removed.  Enclosed  I  send  you  two  scabs 
taken  from  her  skin." 

ANSWER  :— It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
nature  of  a  skin  disease  from  a  few  small  tufts 
of  hair,  to  which  only  some  matted  epidermis 
scales  are  adhering.  Have  your  animal  ex- 
amined by  a  competent  person. 

Swelled  Jaw.— N.  M.,  Sablna,  Ohio,  writes: 
"Last  November  one  of  my  horses  began 
swelling  on  the  side  of  the  jaw.  The  man  who 
was  working  her  said  he  thought  she  had  been 
kicked  or  struck.  After  a  month  or  so  the 
swelling  went  down  and  it  began  to  matter 
and  has  been  running  ever  since.  I  was  told 
to  swab  it  with  carbolic  acid,  one  part,  rain 
water,  two  parts,  which  I  did,  but  it  does  not 
do  much  good." 

Answer  :— Your  case  require*  a  thorough  ex- 


amination by  a  competent  veterinarian.  There 
may  be,  and  very  likely  is,  a  carious  or  broken 
tooth,  which  may  have  to  be  leiiioved  before  a 
healing  of  the  fistule  (?)  leading  to  the  out- 
side can  be  etfected.  You  may,  if  you  choose, 
send  your  horse  for  exainiualion  and  treat- 
ment to  the  hospital  of  the  veterinary  school  of 
the  Ohio  Stale  University,  at  Columbus, where 
the  same  will  be  cured,  if  a  cure  is  possible. 

A  Iiateral  Opening'  in  the  'I  cat  ol'ii  Cow. 
— A.  K.,  Juuiuia,  Mich.,  wiites:  "I  have  a 
heifer  tliat  had  her  first  calf  in  Jlarcli.  The 
first  time  I  milked  her  I  noticeci  a  sin;ill  hole 
on  the  side  of  her  teat,  half  an  inch  from  the 
end,  no  larger  than  the  thickness  of  a  pin.  In 
milking,  a  stream  is  forced  through  the  side 
and  end.  It  is  not  sore,  nor  has  it  been  to  my 
knowledge." 

Answer:- If  the  superfiuous  opening  in  the 
teat  is  judiciously  scarified,  just  enough  to 
make  it  a  fresh  wound,  and  then  touched  with 
lunar  caustic,  a  healing  may  possibly  be 
efl'ected. 

Bloody  Milk.— C.  C,  Independence,  Ky., 
writes:  "I  have  a  valuable  cow  that  gives 
bloody  milk.  I  have  never  seen  any  lumps  in 
her  milk.  She  had  a  calf  about  the  first  of 
March.  I  let  it  suck  about  a  week  or  ten  days, 
then  took  it  awa.v  and  fed  it  a  short  time,  but 
found  her  milk  so  bad  that  we  could  not  use 
it.  I  put  the  calf  with  her  again.  1  never  saw 
auything  wrong  with  her  before." 

Answer: — Such  an  admixture  of  blood  as 
you  complain  of  is,  in  most  eases,  only  tem- 
porary. Theonlj'  safe  advice  1  can  give  }"ou 
is  to  put  the  cow  under  good  hygienic  condi- 
tion, feed  no  sloppy  food  and  milk  gently. 

A  liame  Horse.— S.  E.  W.,  Waterlown, 
Conn.,  writes  :  "I  have  a  fine  horse  which  was 
taken  lame  about  six  months  ago  in  the  right 
fore  foot.  The  frog  came  off  and  did  not  seein 
to  grow  but  very  little.  What  did  grow  was 
hard  and  dry.  For  the  last  four  weeks  I 
thought  it  was  better.  It  looked  more  natural 
and  he  did  not  seem  lo  be  very  lame.  Now  it 
has  commenced  to  crumble  otl  again.  There 
are  two  little  dents  or  holes  in  the  hind  part 
of  it.  There  is  no  scent  or  matter  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  neither  does  it  seem  to  be  sore,  as  he 
will  let  it  be  pressed  on  or  handled  freelj-." 

ANSWEit:— The  seat  and  the  ciuise  of  the 
lameness  cannot  be  ascertained  from  your  in- 
quiry. However,  the  only  advice  I  can  give 
you  is  to  have  the  horse  examined  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian. 

A  Mare  Hard  to  Catch.— J.  T.  R.,  Hargan, 
Ind.,  writes:  "I  have  a  mare,  ten  years  old, 
that  has  become  ver.v  hard  to  catch  in  the 
pasture.  I  never  whipped  her  for  this.  Give 
me  a  cure,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
cure  without  injuring  lier,  as  I  wish  to  breed 

her.  Also,  I  have  a  two-year-old  colt  that 

carries  her  tail  a  little  to  one  side.  Is  there 
anj'  remedy  for  this  ?  " 

Answer:  — Gain  the  confidence  of  your 
mare,  pet  her,  and  whenever  you  approach 
her  give  her  a  piece  of  lump  sugar,  and  soon 
she  will  not  any  more  run  oti,  but  come  up  to 

you  when  she  sees  you.  As  to  the  tail  of 

your  colt,  it  has  to  be  determined  by  an  ex- 
amination whether  or  not  the  crook  can  be 
removed  b.v  an  operation,  which  has  to  be 
performed  by  a  veterinarian. 

Wants  to  Know  What  Killed  the  Hogr. 

— H.  F.  C,  Kittery  Point,  Me.,  writes:  "I  had  a 
hog  tliat  was  about  eight  months  old  that  I 
was  fattening  to  kill  this  month.  Last  night 
I  found  that  she  had  not  eaten  her  dinner  and 
would  not  get  up.  This  morn ing  she  had  not 
beeu  up  and  breathed  with  difficulty,  opening 
her  mouth  at  each  breath.  I  thought  it  was 
stoppage  and  gave  Epsom  salts.  M.v  feed  was 
two  parts  gluten  nienland  one  parlmiddliiigs. 
About  nine  o'clock  she  died.  Was  it  stoppage, 
and  what  should  I  have  done  ?" 

Answer:— Your  question  might  have  been 
easily  answered  if  you  had  made  a  post-mor- 
tem examination  and  reporlec  the  result.  As 
it  is  now,  it  is  impossible  togiveyou  a  satis- 
factory answer.  It  is  po.ssible,  but  by  no 
means  sure,  that  the  hog  was  choked. 

Affected  in  the  Head.— A.  W.  L.,  North- 
brook,  Penn.,  writes:  "1  have  a  horse  that  is 
troul)Ied  with  his  head.'  He  seems  to  have  a 
tickling  in  his  ears.  He  will,  when  driving, 
shake  his  head  and  throw  one  ear  back  on  liis 
neck,  the  other  in  proper  position,  and  carry 
them  that  wa.v.  It  seems  as  though  there  is  a 
buzzing  in  his  ears— something  in  there  tick- 
ling him.  I  have  trimmed  his  mane,  drove 
him  with  different  bridles,  and  wrapped  the 
bridle  about  the  head  with  shepp's  wool,  but  to 
no  purpose.  He  has  been  affected  th;it  way 
for  one  year,  but  seems  to  get  worse.  He  does 
it  onlj'  when  in  motion. 

Answer:— Your  case  requires  a  thorough 
examination  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 
There  are  several  possibilities.  For  instance, 
it  may  be  that  your  horse  is  in  a  slight  degree 
affected  with  so-called  blind  staggers.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  symptoms  you  mention 
result  from  an  imperfect  decarbonizatiou  of 
the  blood,  caused,  maybe,  by  some  chronic 
lung  trouble ;  heaves,  for  instance.  Further,  it 
is  possible  that  in  some  way  a  disorder  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  either  from  or  to  the 
head, is  broughtabout  when  the  horse  is  hitched 
up.  Finally,  it  is  not  impossible  that  what 
you  complain  of  is  merely  a  bad  habit  by 
which  the  animal  expresses  its  displeasure  at 
being  driven. 

Dysentery  in  Sheep.- J.  C.,Ravenna,OhIo, 

writes:  "What  should  be  done  to  cure  and 
prevent  something  like  dysentery  in  sheep? 
A  certain  flock  of  last  year's  lambs,  well  cared 
for  and  kept  separate  from  the  older  sheep, 
fed  on  ground,  mixed  grain  during  the  winter, 
have  more  than  half  died  within  a  few  weeks. 
Every  case  provesfatal.  None  are  attacked  ex- 
cept said  lambs.  Disease  has  been  in  some 
other  flocks  in  that  section— Columbiana 
county.  Feeding  them  scorched  shorts  and 
flour  has  done  no  good.  Cannot  give  more 
pnrticulars  unless,  perhaps,  the  lambs  are  con- 
stitutionally weak." 

Answer:— The  dysenter.v  of  your  yearling 
sheep  you  complain  of,  probably  constitutes 
the  last  stage  of  anauienilcor  cachectic  con- 
dition, brought  about  by  entozoa  (worms)  in 
the  lungs,  in  the  liver,  or,  may  he,  in  the  in- 
testines, which  immigrated  in  the  summer. 
If  the  above  opinion  is  correct,  nothing  can 
be  done  now.  All  you  can  do  is  to  keep  your 
lambs  next  summer  awa.v  from  all  wet  and 
swampy  places  and  from  all  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  to  confine  them  to  high  and  dr.v 
ground,  and  to  allow  them  no  water  except 
from  a  good  wel I.  It  is  i  n  low  and  wet  places, 
and  in  pools  of  stagnant  water,  etc.,  where 
most  entozoa  pass  their  intermediate  or  larva 
stage.  If  .vou  desire  to  know  what  kind  of 
worms  infest  your  sheep,  a  caiefnll.v-con- 
ducted  post-mortem  exnmination  of  the  next 
one  that  dies  will  furnish  the  answer. 

JAY  EYE  SEE,  2-10. 
Mr.  J.  I.  Case,  Racine.  Wis.,  writes,  "After 
trying  every  known  remed.v,  I  removed  large 
Bunch,  of  two  years  standing  from  3-.vears-o|d 
filly  with  three  applications  of  Quin'n's  Oint- 
ment. It  is  the  best  preparation  I  have  ever 
used  or  heard  of.  I  heartily  recommend  it  to 
.ill  horsemen."  For  Curbs.  Splints,  Spavins, 
WIndpufls,  Bunches,  worth  many  times  Its 
price.  Trial  box  25  cents,  silver  or  stamps. 
Reerular  size  S1.50  delivered.  Address  "\V.  B. 
Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


M.  A.  P. 

B  If  neck  is  chafed,  put  on 
B  the  Cap,  which  spreads 
Tthe  top  open,  removes 
the  pressure,  and  lets  air  to 
thechafed  parts.  When  not 
needed,  lay  Cap  aside,  leav- 
ing ordinarv  Sweat  Pad. 
ORROW  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 
,Ab  p.  are  aoldby  your  deaJff 
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FOR  OUTSIDE  WORK. 
TBEST&    IN  THE 

^       ■!  oiii  oiuj/  icana  III  till  Kinu9  Oi 

roofs  and  last  for  years.  It  will  positively 

S-v,^^  prevent  dampness  from  penetratino 
5s.  brick  walls.  It  can't  be  beat 
»  fer^v      Barns,  Fences, etc.  ^ 

DONALD  KENNEDY 
Of  Roxbory,  Mass.,  says 

Kennedy's  Medical  Discovery 
cures  Horrid  Old  Sores,  Deep 
Seated  Ulcers  of  40  years 
standing,  Inward  Tumors,  and 
every  disease  of  tlie  skin,  ex- 
cept Thunder  Humor,  and 
Cancer  that  has  taken  root. 
Price  1 1. 50.  Sold  by  every 
Druggist  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

YOU  CAN  GET 

THIS  PAPER 

ONE  YEAR 

^— FREE— ^ 

We  make  this  liberal  offer,  as  followi : 

ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year  free  by  sending  us  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  conditions : 
sn^^^A  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
S^^F  whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  whom  you  have  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  ana  who  has 
consented  to  receive  It.  A  clianne  from  one 
meniber  of  a  family  to  another  is  not  securing 
a  SEW  subscriber. 

Accept  tbls  ofTer  at  once,  as  we  may 
wltbdraw  it.  Tbe  offer  is  grood  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

When  any  one  taltes  »dvantBge  of  the  above  offer, 
tbe  perflon  eecnrin?  and  sendinp  the  new  eubBcriber 
18  not  entitled  lo  any  otlier  premium  or  reward  except 
one  year's  gvbtcription  to  this  paper,  but  the  new 
eubacriber  can  take  anv  preminni  oftered  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  paper,  bv  paying  the  recolnr  price  for 
thepaper.  inclndine  the  prentitim  wanted;  for  exam  pie, 
the  regular  price  of  the  Peerleee  Atlas  and  one 
year's  Btibscriprion  to  thie  paper  is  $1.  The  new 
Bubscriber  can  have  the  paper  and  the  Atlas  by 
paying  St,  and  the  person  that  goes  out  and 
hunts  lip  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward. 

The  aboTe  offer  aiiplies  to  this  paper  only, 
and  all  subscriptions  mast  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

PMladelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Obio. 
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A  THOUGHT. 

If  you'd  have  me 

And  I'd  have  you, 
Why,  you'd  be  won 

And  I'd  be,  too. 

—New  York  Herald. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

Ten  years  ago  my  lovely  Kate. 

Eighteen  was  I  with  you  ; 
But  now  when  I  am  twenty-eight, 

You're  only  twenty-two ! 

How  is  it  in  time's  equal  race, 
My  years  have  yours  surpassed? 

"Because,"  laughed  Kate,  with  roguish  face, 
"Because  you  lived  so  fast !" 

—Neiv  York  Herald. 


A  CAMEL  travels  100  miles  a  day. 
A  SCRATCH  aquaintance— Tabby. 
The  greatest  corn-producing  state  is  Iowa. 
Beecham's  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a  Weak 
Stomach. 

^  The  national  library  in  Paris  contains  21,- 
«  500,000  volumes.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
library  in  the  world. 

The  massage  treatment  was  practiced 
among  the  Chinese  before  the  exodus  of  the 
Hebrews  from  Egypt. 

Between  60,000,000  and  100,000,000  codfishes 
are  taken  from  the  sea  around  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland  every  year. 

A  FLEA  can  jump  over  a  barrier  five  hundred 
times  his  own  height.  At  that  rate  a  man 
could  jump  over  a  wall  nearly  a  mile  high. 

Christiania,  Norway,  has  the  largest  ship- 
yard. Forty  ships  load  at  its  docks  at  one 
time.  The  lumber-yard  runs  a  mile. 

A  MPLE  belonging  to  a  farmer  near  Beltou, 
Texas,  ate  his  owner's  coat,  in  the  pocket  of 
which  was  an  envelope  containing  S.512. 

There  are  12,000  square  miles  of  coal  land  in 
England  and  192,000  in  the  United  States. 
The  English  output  is  about  130,000,000  tons 
per  year. 

Infants'  lives  saved  by  Dr.  Hoxsie's  Certain 
Croup  Cure.  Contains  no  opium,  causes  no 
nausea,  cures  violent  congestion  of  throat  or 
lungs.   50  cents. 

A  BRIDE  in  Montreal  appeared  at  the  altar 
with  her  pet  canary  fastened  to  her  shoulder 
by  a  golden  chain.  During  the  marriage  cer- 
emony the  bird  broke  into  song. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  enrolled 
military  force  of  the  leading  European  nations 
has  doubled.  There  are  now  11,000,000  men  in 
Europe  ready  to  be  called  into  the  field. 

A  LADY  who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  her 
own  home  will  receive  good  wages.  Address, 
with  self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  Miss 
Flora  M.  Jones,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Proprietor 
of  the  Famous  "Blush  of  Roses"  for  the  Com- 
plexion. 

The  German  universities  have  a  wide-spread 
fame  that  attracts  many  wealthy  and  ambi- 
tious young  men  to  their  classic  halls.  There 
are  at  present  on  the  lists  the  names  of  nearly 
2,000  foreign  students,  over  400  of  whom  are 
Americans. 

The  estimate  is  made  that  there  are  82,000,- 
000,000  invested  in  the  dairy  business,  and  about 
700,000,000  gallons  of  milk  are  produced.  It  is 
insisted  that  less  water  works  its  way  into  this 
business  than  into  the  same  volume  of  rail- 
road stocks. 

The  works  of  watches  are  now  plated  with 
palladium,  which  is  a  whiter,  lighter  and  more 
fusible  metal  than  platinum.  About  one 
seventeenth  of  a  grain  of  palladium  will,  by 
electrical  deposition,  coat  the  works  of  an 
ordinary  watch. 

We  will  mail  free  to  any  address,  a  copy  of 
our  Home  Treatment,  a  positive  cure  for  Leu- 
corrhea.  Whiles  and  all  Female  Weakness. 
Send  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  May 
Flower  Med.  Co.,  85  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Different  classes  of  substances  have  been 
found  to  atTect  the  organs  of  taste  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  Bitters,  acids,  saline  substances, 
sweets  and  alkalies.  The  taste  nerves  are 
nearly  two  thousand  times  as  sensitive  to 
quinine  as  to  sugar. 

Mrs.  Newbride— Oh,  doctor,  tell  me  what  is 
the  rnatter  with  my  husband. 

Dr.  Sensible— Um—er— he  is  suflTering  with  a 
severe,  but  only  temporary,  paralysis  of  the 
muscles,  induced  by  an  exaggerated  internal 
application  of  stimulants. 

Mrs.  Newbride— And  the  horrid  cab-driver 
who  brought  him  home  said  he  was  drunk. 

Ethel— Oh,  at  last!  It  has  been  years,  Al- 
phonse,  since  I  saw  you. 

Alphonse— Oh,  my  own  Ethel,  it  has  been 
centuries ! 

Ethel's  Father  (up  in  the  library)— Mary 
Jane,  who  was  that  you  just  let  in  ? 

Mary  Jane— It  was  Mr.  Cumlots,  sir. 

Ethel's  father— Great  guns !  This  is  the  ninth 
time  he  has  been  here  this  week.  He  might 
:;s  well  live  here. — London  Tid-BUs. 


I >5nalc  Weakness  Positive  Core.  Free. 

1  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  thousand 
;i!id  one  ills  which  arise  from  deranged  female 
organs.  1  will  send  two  bottles  of  my  remedy, 
FREE  to  any  lady,  if  they  will  send  their  Ex- 
press and  P.  O.  address.   Yours  truly, 

Db.  J.  B.  MARGHISI,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  LONGEST  RIVER. 

The  discoveries  made  by  Stanley  show  that 
the  Nile  is  tlie  longest  river  in  the  world,  be- 
ing at  least  4,100  miles  in  length.  Were  the 
Missis.sippi  regarded  merely  as  a  tributary  to 
the  Missouri,  as  some  geographers  contend, 
the  latter  stream  would  surpass  the  African 
watercourse,  having  a  length  of  4,800  miles. 


PRESERVATION  OF  ICE. 

Fill  a  pitcher  with  ice  and  water  and  set  it 
on  the  center  of  a  piece  of  paper,  then  gather 
the  paper  up  together  at  the  top  and  draw  the 
ends  tightly  together,  placing  a  strong  rubber 
band  around  the  coil  to  hold  it  close  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air.  A  pitcher  of  ice- water  treated 
in  this  manner  has  been  known  to  stand  over 
night  Willi  scarcely^a  perceptible  melting  of 
the  ice. 

FIGS  AND  OLIVES. 

These  fruits  are  a  comparatively  new  crop 
in  California.  They  sell  readily  at  high  prices 
on  the  tree.  They  bear  the  first  year  and  re- 
quire little  attention.  Walter  J.  Raymond, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  offers  our  readers,  in  another 
column,  an  acre  planted  in  figs  and  olives  for 
S2  down  and  SI  per  week.  His  son  ison  the  land. 
A  yearly  profit  of  850  can  easily  be  paid  on 
every  acre.  For  a  small  investment,  this 
promises  to  be  very  pi'ofltable.   Look  it  up. 


GENUINE  GENEROSITY. 

First  Beggar— Why  didn't  you  tackle  that 
lady?  She  might  have  given  you  something. 

Second  Beggar— I  let  hergo  because  I  under- 
stand my  business  better  than  you  do.  I 
never  ask  a  woman  for  anything  when  she  is 
alone  ;  but  when  two  women  are  together  you 
can  get  money  from  both,  because  each  one  is 
afraid  the  other  will  think  her  stingy  if  she 
refuses.  Tliis  profession  has  to  be  studied 
like  any  other  if  you  expect  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess.—io«(io7i  Tid-Bits. 


SOME  OF  THE  GIANTS. 

Furman,  the  Scotch  giant  of-  the  time  of 
Eugene  II,  measuijed  but  two  lines  less  than 
eleven  feet  six  inches. 

The  body  of  Orestes,  according  to  the  Greek 
historians,  measured  eleven  feet  when  being 
prepared  for  burial. 

Secondilia  and  Pusio,  the  giant  keepers  of 
the  gardens  of  Sallust,  were  exactly  of  the 
same  height,  each  measuring  nine  feet  six 
inches. 

Paterus,  in  his  published  writings,  tells  of  a 
giant  whom  he  examined  at  Luzerne  whose 
body  measured  nineteen  feet  four  inches  and 
three  lines. 

Chevalier  Scovey,  In  his  account  of  the  voy- 
age to  the  peaks  of  TenerifTe,  says  that  in 
opening  one  of  the  sepulchral  caverns  they 
found  a  human  skull  which  measured  four 
feet  in  circumference  and  which  was  provided 
with  eighty  teeth. 

In  Rouen,  in  1859,  workmen  found  a  stone 
tomb  containing  a  skeleton  whose  skull  held 
a  bushel  of  wheat;  the  shin  bone  reaching  to 
the  waist  of  the  tallest  man  on  the  ground. 
Over  the  tomb  the  following  words  :  "In  this 
tomb  lies  the  noble  and  puissant  lord,  the 
Chevalier  Ricon  de  Vallemot  and  his  bones." 
—  Chicago  Times. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  in  which  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  E.Kperiment  Station. 

ALABA3iA.—(Canebrake  Station,  Uniontown) 
Bulletin  No.  11,  February,  1891.  Experiments 
with  cotton. 

Alabama.— (State Station,  Auburn)  Bulletin 
No.  23,  February,  1891.  Co-operative  soil  tests 
of  fertilizers.  Report  of  Alabama  weather 
service.  Bulletin  No.  24.  Dairying  and  breed- 
ing. 

California.- (Berkeley)  Bulletin  No.  92. 
Notes  on  California  olives.  Their  adaptations 
and  oils. 

Canada.— (Central  Experiment  Farm,  Ot- 
tawa) Bulletin  No.  9,  February,  1891.  Results 
of  the  growth  of  two-rowed  barley  from  seed 
imported  by  the  government  of  Canada. 

Canada.— (Agricultural  College  Station, 
Guelph)  Bulletin  No.  49.  Green  fodder  for 
swine.  Bulletin  No.  50.  Growth  and  uses  of 
rape. 

Connecticut.— (State  Station,  New  Haven) 
Bulletin  No.  106,  March,  1891.  The  Babcock 
method  for  determining  fat  in  milk  and  cream 
for  the  use  of  creameries.  Analysis  of  butter. 
Analysis  of  fertilizers.  Bulletin  No.  107,  April 
15,  1891.  The  Connecticut  species  of  cider 
apples. 

Indiana.— (Lafayette)  Bulletin  No.  ii,  Feb- 
ruary, 1891.  Sugar  beets.  Field  experiments 
with  commercial  fertilizers  and  manure  on 
barley  and  oats.  Tests  of  vegetables.  Bulletin 
No.  35,  JIarch,  1891.   Loose  smut  of  oats. 

Iowa.— (Ames)  Bulletin  No.  12,  February, 
1891.  (1)  Experiments  with  potatoes.  (2)  Sugar 
beets.  (3)  Soighum.  (4)  Relative  value  table 
for  milk.  (5)  Notes  and  experiments  on  in- 
jurious insects.   (6)  A  feeding  experiment. 

Kansas.— (Manhattan)  Bulletin  No.  16,  De- 
cember, 1890.  Experiments  with  sorghum  and 
with  sugar  beets. 


Kentucky.— (Lexington)  Bulletin  No.  S2, 
March,  1891.  Experiments  on  vegetables  and 
strawberries. 

Massachusetts.— (Hatch  Station,  Amherst) 
BuUelin  No.  12,  April,  1891.   Report  on  insects. 

Massachusetts.— (Stale  Station,  Amherst) 
Bulletin  No.  39,  April,  1891.  Meteorological 
summary.  Treatment  of  fungus  diseases. 

Mississippi.— (Agricultural  College  P.  O.) 
Annual  report  for  1890.  Bulletin  14,  March, 
1891.   Injurious  insects. 

Nebraska.— (Lincoln)  Bulletin  No.  16,  April 
15, 1891.  Experiments  on  the  culture  of  the 
sugar  beet  in  Nebraska. 

New  Hampshire.— (Hanover)  Bulletin  No. 
12,  March,  1891.  Fertilizer  experiments. 

New  York.— (Cornell  Station,  Ithaca)  Bul- 
letin No.  26,  March,  1S91.  Experiences  with 
egg-plants. 

North  Carolina.— Bulletin  No.  74,  De- 
cember 31,  1890.  Tests  of  garden  vegetables. 
The  culture  of  figs. 

Oregon.— (Corvallis)BuUetln  No.  9,February, 
1891.  Silos  and  silage.  Bulletin  No.  10,  April, 
1891.  Experiments  on  the  coddling  moth  and 
hop  louse. 

Rhode  Island.— (Kingston)  Bulletin  No.  9, 
December,  1890.  Experiments  with  bees.  Ar- 
tificial heat  in  hrood.rearing.  Carnlolan  bees. 
Foul  brood. 

South  Dakota.— (Brookings)  Bulletin  No. 
22,  March,  1891.  Injurious  insects. 

Utah.— (Logan)  Bulletin  No.  5,  March,  1891. 
Potato  trials. 

Virginia.— (Blacksburg)  Bulletin  No.  9, 
February,  1891.  Tomatoes. 

THE  TOWMSEND  WIW  STRETCHER.  The  person 
stretching  the  wire  can  nail  it  to  post  from 
which  he  l3  stretching  without  assistance 
*"It  stretchesto  the  lastpostaswell  as  any 
,^  other.  Warranted  not  to  slip.  Price  SI. 00. 
.SatJefactlongDar.ormoneyrerd,  Clre.free. 
W't'd.  Weston  EDg.Co.P«lBted  P<i«t,H.Y. 


WE  CON- 
DUCT A 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 

AGENCY. 

WE  give  to  all  cnstomers,  lowest  Prices,  Prompt 
Transactions,  Judicious  Selections,  Conspicu- 
lous  Positions,  Experienced  Assistance,  Unbiased 
Opinions  and  Confidential  Service. 

Adveetisements  Designed,    Proofs  Shown  and 
Estimates  of  Cost  in  Any  Newspaper 
Furnished  FREE  of  Chabge. 

J.  L.  ST-A.OK:  «&  OO., 

Newspaper  Advertising  Agents, 


WHY  PAY  S75  to  S 1 00  for  a  BUGGY 
OUR'^'^SI'^BUCCIES  at  $50 

ARE  FIT  FOR  A  MILLIONAIRE  TO  RIDE  IN. 

Fbaeton  Body  Carte-   818,50 

Single  Buggry  Barneso,  XC  Plate..   5.65 

Double  Plow  Harness,  Chain  Traces-  18.00 
30  otber  styles  Harness,   also  Pbaetons, 
Surreys,  Carta,  at  Equally  Low  Prices. 


5 NOVELS  FOR  If)  CENTS, 
„      .  „  NEW  ONES  JUST  OUT. 

NoTelette  Pub.  Co.,  Mechanic  Falls, Maine. 


Sbort  Turning  Farmer's  Carnage, 

with  Pole  and  Canopy  Top  ^  858 

Double  All  Purpose  Harness   8S1 

ALL  THE  FAMILY  RIDES  I.N  STYLE  FOK   879 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  with  low  net  prices. 
CLIPPER  MANUFACT'G  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


DON'T  BE  A  WALL-FLOWER 

If  you  can't  dance,  we  can  help  you  alone.  Complete 
eelf-iiii^tructiou.   Send  fur  circular.   Jerris  3l'Pg 
Pub'g  Co.)  834  BroadwayjN'ew  York  City. 

SAVE  YOUR  HORSES  AND  MONEY 

bv  sending  SI. 00  for  DcV.iLS  VETERINARY 
RECIPES  for  every  flibfiise  uf  the  lni]>e.  .\ddies6 
Wilcox  ifc  Co.,  'iiin  Vinceunes  .\ve.,  Chicago,  111. 


POCKET  PEN  &  PENCIL  STAMP,  with  N  AME.I  f\C. 

CTub  ofH  p.  i  P.  Stamps  f»  post  P»"l  for  »l  BUL^U  • 
|^S40  Cent  Printing  OntSt,  lfcfS3  ^'^ITI 
^B3i:!  Alphabets,  holder.  Ink,  |r"^~  ,  1--. 
BSlRwiOieed  to  22t.  0  for  81. '  ^  Self-Inker  20c.«Sr  HQJi 
MarksUaeD,  carda,every  thing.  NowAEt3.bi£  money.Xennsfree. 
Thalman  JIfg.  Co.,  U.  326  Halt.  St.,Baltimort,)ld.,l  .S.A. 


COSTS 
YOU 


NOTHING 


to  send  your  name  and  nddress  and 
we  will  send  Free  for  E^nmlnotlou 

a  Hunting  Case  "Watcli,  Stern  Wind 
and  Stem  Set.  and  if  n«'t  better  than 
any  gold  filled  watch  you  hnvo 
ceen  advertised  do  not  take  it.  The 
ijwiitch  will  hya  surpi  lse  to  you  on 
account  of  elegance  of  tlnish  and 
actual  worth,  and  and  needs  only 
to  be  seen  to  recommend  mid  sell 
i^^^l*""^'^-  Tbelir  t  responsible  party 
In  a  county  \vho  answers  our  ad- 
vertisement  if  suited  with  the 
g*^\Wateh  when  seen  can  havo  same 
Iby  paying'  the  exprf  >a  agent  in  hia 
town        00  (our  price  to  jewel- 
SflKjflei'S).  We  want  ^ood  ap-ents  nnd 
make  this  offer  for  a  hhor  t  time 
only  to  secure  them  Remember— 
it  does  nut  cost  you  a  cent  to  ex- 
g^^/amineit.  We  send  it  C.  O.  I>.  for 
^^l^ftyour  inspection,  express  charges 
gpaid  bo',li  wu^s  by  us.  Wiite  at 
Konce  or  some  one  f  Ise  will  secure 
athe  ao-ency.  Nunttentioa  paid  to 
^irresponsible  parties. 

Swatch  supply  co. 

830  to  834  Dearborn  St., 

cnicAeo,  ILL. 

CET  READY  FOR  A  BIG  CROP  OF 
CHERRIES. 

We  offer  the  Entefprise 

CHERRY  STONER 

Together  with  this  Paper  One  Tear, 
for  Only  80  Cents. 

A  large  number  of  these  handy  little  ma- 
chines were  sent  out  last  year,  giving  excel- 
lent satisfaction. 

IT  SAVES  UBOR.  IS  THE  BEST  MADE. 

This  little  Cherry 
Stonerc  n  be  adjust- 
ed by  thumb-screws 
to  adapt  it  to  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  cherry 
stones.  It  is  very 
rapid,  i  t  capacity 
depending  o  n 
the  adeptness 
of  the  operator. 
Those  who  have 
quantities  of 
cherries  to 
g"seed"  will  ap- 
preciate this 
little  device.  A 
child  can  easily 
operate  it,  and 
think  it  only  "play." 
Can  instantly  be  attached  to  any  table,  as 
shown  in  cut.  Send  for  it  now  and  be  ready 
for  the  cherry  season. 

Given  as  a  preminm  to  any  one  sending 
2  yearly  subscribers,  at  .30  cents  each. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 
this  paper,  80  cents. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  50  cents.  It  is 
securely  packed,  and  must  be  sent  by  express, 
the  receiver  to  pay  charges  on  about  seven 
pounds.  Eastern  subscribers  will  be  supplied 
from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  w-estern  subscribers 
from  Springfield,  Ohio.  Name  5'our  Express 
offlce  if  it  is  different  from  your  post-office 
address.   Send  all  orders  to 

FARM  A3VD  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa., or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


$50 


YEARLY  PROFITS  PER  ACRE 

ON  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  LANDS. 


Free  deed,  no  taxes,  no  interest,  free  planting  and  cultivation,  and  care  of  California  Fruit  Lands. 
No  out -lay,  no  labor  to  you,  and  if  $50  yearly  profits  per  acre  is  not  paid  every  year  for  lo  years  under  my  I 
management,  (my  son  ison  the  property)  all  cash  paid  will  be  returned.  Deed  guarantee  and  contract  I 
sent  by  express  in  trust  on  receipt  of  $2,  balance,  SI  weekly,  acre  price,  $75.   For  full  particulars,  ' 

'p^itB? artdr%°s  Walter  J.  Raumond,  Owner,  42  E.  Second  St.,  Dauton, 


THE  MODERN  COOK  BOOK 

Has  gone  into  nearly  100,000  happy  homes  within  the 
last  few  weeks.    It  contains 

320  Pages,        Over  1200  Recipes, 
and  Hundreds  of  Illustrations.  ^ 

It  is  Mailed  FREE  to  Any  One  Sending  Only  50 
Cents  for  this  Paper  One  Year.  ^ 

This  offer  good  for  3n  days. 

The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that  were 
received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the 
newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 
age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  book 
handsomely  Illustrated. 

IT  HAS  A  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUMINATED  COYER 

And  is  an  elegant  and  admirably  arranged  volume  of  rec- 
ipes for  practical,  every-day  use. 

Among  tlie  EzceUent  Features  of  tUs  RICHLY 
ILLUSTRATED  COOK  BOOK  are  the  foUowing: 

Pactical    Suggestions    to   Young    Housekeepers,    J^ecessary   Kitchen  Utensil 
Suggestions  and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces, 
Catsups  and  Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit, 
Pies,  Puddings,  Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also 
for  Preserves,  Candies  and  Beverages;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of 
Fare  for  Fathily  Dinners,  Holiday  Dinners,  etc.     A  Table  of 
Weights  and  Measures;  Chapters  on  the  Various  Departments 
of  Household  Management  and  Work. 

IT  WOULD  BE  CHEAP  AT  $1, 

As  it  ia  the  latest,  Best  and  Most  Practical  Cook  Book  Published,  More  Nearly  Meeting 
the  Wants  of  American  Homes  than  any  other. 

THE  COOK  BOOK  WTLIj  BE  GIVEN  AS  A  PRE3IIL'M  to  any  one  sending  one 
new  vearlv  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  30  DAYS,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper,  50  cents.   All  mailed,  postage  paid  iu  each  case.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio, 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  STEER. 

Oh,  the  steer,  the  beautiful  steer, 
Kicking  the  fleas  from  the  point  of  its  ear, 
Flapping  its  tall  in  its  frolicsome  glee, 
Hopping  about  like  a  Snake  river  flea. 
Bellowing ! 
•  Koaring! 

Thundering  along ! 
Filling  the  air  with  its  steerical  song. 
Till  the  rumble  from  Its  lung-laden  pits 
Scares  timid  jack-rabbits  and  wolves  into  fits. 
To  me  there  is  nothing  on  earth  half  so  dear 
As  the  long-horned,  sllm-bodied  Texican  steer. 

How  often  I  wish  that  I  was  a  steer, 
■With  a  long,  shiny  horn  at  the  butt  of  each  ear; 
With  a  clear,  fearless  eye,  and  a  tapering  tail 
That  would  snap  like  a  whip  in  the  madden- 
ing gale. 

How  I'd  heller 
And  roar ! 

And  paw  up  the  ground ! 
And  lope  over  the  hills  with  a  thundering 
sound, 

And  snort  like  a  terror,  and  hump  up  my  back 
When  I  saw  the  wild  cowboy  pursuing  my 
track ; 

And  I'd  laugh  at  his  oaths  as  he  fell  to  the 
rear. 

Oh,  I'd  be  a  Jo-dandy  if  I  was  a  steer ! 

I  once  roped  a  beautiful  steer,  but  I  fell 
Fell  from  my  pony  with  ear-piercing  yell ! 
Fell  with  the  lariat  fast  to  my  wrist ! 
Fell  to  be  dragged  through  the  grass  wet  with 
mist. 

Bumping ! 
Rolling ! 

Grunting  I  went! 
A  full  mile  a  minute,  or  I  don't  want  a  cent, 
The  gravel  and  grass  yanked  the  hide  from  my 
nose 

And  ruined  a  pair  of  forty-cent  hose  ; 
Aye,  even  my  bustle  was  thrown  out  of  gear 
By  the  frolicsome  freaks  of  that  beautiful 
steer.  —Ella  Paxton,  in  Judge.' 


A  PUSHING  MAN. 

"How  is  your  friend  doing  out  in  Helena, 
Mont?" 

"Oh,  he's  carrying  everything  before  him." 
"Good ;  what  business  is  he  in  ?" 
"He's  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant.  "St.  Paul 
Globe. 


MERELY  A  SPECTATOR. 

"What  office  are  you  a  candidate  for?  "  in- 
quired the  reporter,  who  was  making  his 
hasty  rounds  of  the  polling-places. 

"Me?"  exclaimed  the  man,  leaning  up 
against  the  door  frame.  "Thunder!  I  ain't 
running  for  anything.  I  was  born  in  this 
COXxnXTj."— Chicago  Tribune. 


'^ACCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN. 

Office-boy— "My !  Ain't  old  Gubbins  in  a 
fine  temper  this  morning?" 

Sub-editor— "Well,  he  isn't  exactly  in  the 
best  of  humor." 

Office-boy— "What's  the  matter?  Has  any- 
thing gone  wrong?" 

Sub-editor— "Yes.  He  dislocated  his  foot  on 
that  last  poet." 


THE  AMATEUR  FARMER. 

"Mine  is  a  model  farm,"  said  Barrows.  "I 
raise  potatoes  of  all  kinds.  In  this  field  I 
plant  onions  and  potatoes  together.  Result, 
300  bushels  of  Lyonaise  potatoes  to  the  acre. 
Over  in  that  field  I  planted  fifty  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes. In  the  spring  I  ran  a  stone  crusher 
over  the  surface.  Result  250  bushels  of  mashed 
potatoes  to  the  acre." 


SHORT  AND  SOUR. 

"Can  you  cook  ?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,"  she  replied. 
"Can  you  sew  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Can  you  wash  and  iron  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 
"No !  What  you  evidently  want  Is  a  hired 
girl."     

HE  DIED  IN  SPRING  TIME. 

"Ah,  yes,  his  was  a  wasted  life,"  sighed  the 
bald-headed  gentleman. 

"Was  he  dissipated?  Had  be  antipathy  for 
work?  Was  he  a  gambler,  a  lover  of  fast 
horses,  a  ?" 

"Nay,  nay,"  Interrupted  the  bald-headed 
gentleman,"none  of  these,  but  worse,far  worse! 
He  spent  his  life  endeavoring  to  raise  veg- 
etables which  should  remotely  resemble  the 
gorgeous  specimens  he  had  seen  In  the  seeds- 
men's catalogues."— Boston  Transcript. 

SHE  KNEW  HIM. 

"What  is  the  devil  ?"  asked  an  Austin  Sun- 
day-school teacher  of  a  new  boy,  who  is  quite 
small. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  it  can't  run  fa.st 
as  my  pa  can." 

"How  do  you  know  that  the  devil  can't  run 
fast?" 

"Because  I  heard  pa  say  he  always  catches 
the  devil  when  becomes  home  late  at  night 
from  lodge.  I  reckon  I'll  be  able  to  catch  it, 
too,  when  I  get  to  be  as  big  as  pa." 

"I've  no  doubt  ot  U,"  remarkecj  the  teacher 
wittj  a  sigh, 


OUGHT  TO  BE  CONSISTENT. 

"Papa,  didn't  you  scold  me  the  other  day 
for  biting  my  little  brother?" 

"Yes,  my  child  ;  it  was  very  naughty." 

"Then,  papa,  you  ought  to  scold  mamma's 
piano  teacher,  for  he  bit  her  on  the  lips  the 
other  day,  and  it  must  have  hurt  her,  too,  for 
she  put  her  arms  around  his  neck  as  if  she 
wanted  to  strangle  him." 


BUSINESS. 

Slick  (to  Blossom)— "Is  this  Mr.  Bloomer's 
office  ?" 

Blossom— "No.  His  office  is  across  the 
hall." 

Slick  (leaving  the  door  open  as  he  walks  out) 
— "Thank  you,  sir." 

Blossom— "Hey  !  Come  back  and  close  that 
door.   Haven't  you  any  doors  in  your  house  ?" 

Slick — "Yes,  sir ;  but  they  all  have  springs  on 
'em.  Allow  me  to  show  you,  sir,  my  patent, 
double,  back-action  door-spring.  It  closes  the 
door  without  a  bang,  and  is  warranted  to  last 
a  lifetime."— it/e. 


BETTER  OFF  THAN  HE  KN£W. 

A  man  who  was  eating  a  large,  raw  carrot 
stopped  a  woman  on  Duffleld  street  the  day 
after  New  Year's  and  said  : 

"Madam,  could  you  give  me  ten  cents  to  buy 
food  with  ?" 

"Why,  you  seem  to  have  plenty,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"Raw  carrot— see  ?"  he  said,  as  he  extended 
it. 

"Yes,  but  don't  you  know  that  raw  carrot 
contains  ninety-three  per  cent  of  clear  nutri- 
ment against  only  thirty-three  in  mince  pie 
or  plum  pudding  ?  You  ought  to  be  thankful, 
sir,  very  thankful."— iJeiroii  Free  Press. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

"Why,  Janet!  "What  in  the  world  Is  the 
matter  with  Fido  ?  " 

"He's  got  a  severe  cold,  dear.  I  think  I  must 
have  left  his  muzzle  off  too  suddenly,  you 
know." — London  Judy. 

Mrs.  Noear— "Do  you  think  my  daughter  will 
be  a  musician  ?" 

Professor— "I  gan't  zay.  She  may.  She  tell 
me  she  gome  of  a  long-lived  family."— JVeio 
York  Weekly. 

One  of  the  happiest  moments  of  a  young 
man's  life  is  when  he  notices  for  the  first  time 
that  his  moustache  has  grown  so  long  that  he 
wets  it  when  he  drinks. 

It  does  not  pay  to  fool  with  the  Arizona 
Journalist.  The  Tempe  News  had  a  delinquent 
advertiser.  The  editor  took  out  the  advertise- 
ment and  replaced  it  by  the  following :  "This 

space  was  taken  by  .   He  owes  S—  for 

it  and  won't  pay.  Look  out  for  him."  The 
advertiser  got  mad  and  obtained  an  injunction 
restraining  the  publication,  but  a  judge  dis- 
solved the  injunction. 


Asthma 


Tbe  BUrscDlons  Kola 
Plant,  ?»ature's  Sare  Cure 
lor  Asthma.  Discovered  on 
Congo  Elver,  West  Africa.  Care  Oaaranteed 
or  jfo  Pay.  Export  OfBce,  1164  Broadway,  New 
York.  For  Book  &  Trial  Case.Pree  by  Mail,  address, 
KOLA  IMPOETING  00.  ,132  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


$5 


A  DAY  SURE.  $2.15  Samples  Free. 
Horse  owners  buy  1  to  ti.  20  other  spe- 
cialtieB.  Rein  Holder  Co.*HollTj]>Xich. 


I  The greatesthouselioldartlcleever invented. 
Washes  and  rinses  dishes  berfectly  in  five 
minutes  time.  A  completre  success.  Tremen- 
dous sales  being  made.  Seven  sizes,  for 
smallest  families  to  largest  hotels. 
Splendid  terms.  Agents  coin  money. 
No  competition.  lUas. circulars  free.  1 
Tbe  Geo.n.  Eewell  Co. .  lOO  CleTeland,  0. 


DISHi 


I.     oeven  sizes,  lor 

PIVASHER 


Jj  ^\  ^P*      (silver)  pajs  for  yoar  address  In ^}]^ 

I  ri   ^^B^m  I  ^9  "  Age!(t's  DiKscroRT,"  which  goes 

I I  I  wUiruDg  all  over  Che  United  States,  and  70a  will  get  bun- 
I  %^  dreds  of  samples,  eircnlara,  books,  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.,  from  those  who  want  agents.  Yoa  will  get  lota  oi  good  read- 
ing free  and  will  be  WELL  PLEASED  with  the  siaall  invest- 
ment.     (CP  List  containing  name  sent  10  each  person  answering. 


AGENTS  COInI 

Money  selling  Beveridge's  Aa-. 
tomatic  Cooker.  Latest  and  I 
beet  cooking  uteneil  ever  invented.  I 
Sells  at  eight.  One  Agent  sold  I 
OTer  300  in  one  town.  Terri-  I 
tory  and  one  Coolier  free  to  I 
good  agents  of  either  sex.  Adver-  I 
tising  matter  furnished.  Full  I 
particnlare  for  stamp.  Address, 
W.  E.  BEVERIDCE,  MTs't.,! 
Baltimore,  Md. 


A  DAY  AND  OUTFIT 

CD  PP  T    AGENTS  "S\\4^^TED 

r  ncc  :    everywhere  i 

Grandest  Money  making  business 
ever  offered.  A,  G-olden  II 3ir- 
Te»t  for  the  next  3  months. 
A  Brand  New  Article.  Everj'one 
buys.  per  month  Salary  and 
Expenses  to  competeTit  men.  Also 
team  furniehea  free.  Sample 
case  of  goods  and  full  particulars 
  free.  Don't  fail  to  write  to-day. 

)Mr(«t, STAfiDARD  SILVER  WARE  CO., Boston, Maaa. 


How  They  Do  Sell. 

AprUTC  easily  make  Big  Wages  selling  the  Peer- 
Ukll  I  a  less  Atlas  of  the  World,  in  handsome  and 
heavy  Leatherette  Board  Covers,  with  ornament- 
al Gold  Title.  It  sells  on  sight,  because  all  who 
see  it  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  best  ever  offered  for  the 
price.  Locates  towns,  cities,  railroads,  etc.  Full  of 
statistics,  with  Cenans  of  1890.  Illnstrated. 
A(tent8  make  100  per  cent.  Address 
IflaNt,  Crowell  i&  Kirkpatrick,  Springfleld.O. 


Corns  Positively  Cured. 

Daisy  Corn  Cure,  iscentsabox. 
other  remedies  fail;  this  does  not. 
Sold  by  Dmggists,  or  sent  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  price.  Star  Bunion 
Cure,  25  cents. 

JOHNSTON  CHEMICAL  CO., 


)  SW- WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX-^^  < 

For  BILIOUS  &  NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

)  Such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Fullness  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  S 

)  Dizziness,  and  Drowsiness,  Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  ) 

S  Shortness  of  Breath,  Costiyeness,  Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed  \ 

S  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations.  &c,  \ 

)  THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN  TWENTY  MINUTES.  < 

K  BEECH AM'S  PILLS  TAKEN  AS  DIRECTED  RESTORE  FEMALES  TO  COMPLETE  HEALTH.  C 

)  Fop  Sick  Headache,  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  s 

I  Digestion,  Constipation,  Disordered  Liver,  etc.,  ? 

(  tbej  ACT  LIKE  MAGie,  Strengtfiening  themTiscular  System,  restoring  long-lost  Com-  » 

\  plexion,  bringing  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite,  and  arousing  with  the  ROSEBUD  OF  ) 

(  HEALTH  the  whole  physical  energy  ot  the  human  frame.   One  of  the  best  guarantees  S 

;  to  the  Nervous  and  Debilitated  Is  that  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF  < 

)  ANY  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WORLD.                 .c  int  u«  ««i  v>«uc  ur  n 

(  JPrf  P"''S.''  ""'y       THOS.  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  L.nnca>hlre,  Ensland.  ) 

{  Sold  by  m-uggzsts  generally.   B.  F.  ALLEN  CO..  365  and  367  Canal  St,  New  York,  < 

\  Bole  Agents  for  the  United  States,  kAo  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  WILL  MAIIj  / 

^  5?5PS^'§.?fiJlS  on  EEOEIPT  of  t'RICE.25ct3.  A  BOX.  (Mzxtion  this  Papeb.)  > 


DEAFNESS  RELIEVED 

When  caused  by  Fevers, Colds, Measles, Catarrh, Gatherings.&c, by  the  use  of  the  IRVISIBIE  SOUND  DISCS.  Worn 
months  without  removal, and  cause  no  pain.  For  partial  deafness  only.  H.A.WAXiES,  Brideeport,Conn. 


PUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Frei 
••to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Haepee  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 


IHOTO  01  701U  futue  Eusbasl  or  Wife  FREE ! 

Send  SUunp  for  Post^e.    CLIMAX  CO.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


pprrA  safety  bicycle  on  very  easy  conditions, 
r  nCL,  IVESTEBN  PEARL  C0..3O''  Dearborn  St. Chicago, 111 


IF  U 


ABE    UNMAEBiED,  Mcd    jo-ar  ;Iot»  mtmn  and  Z  ixat 


MAjfleEE  OF  CLiiiAS.*c^iCiL&o.  i: 


OUnTflC  f  1"  Beauties,  latest  out,  only  10c. ;  57  for 
rnUIUO:  25c.   Thukbee  &  Co.,  Bay  Shore,  N  Y. 


ANNIE 


nUUnCICirdi.  Allthfll»i*airUliMonidoorn*wlUti"-BOOK  «j, 
t.tUdTOOruyKT..niOc.  EASTEBK  supply  C0.,L«^iia.6M«. 


999 


^  U  If  If  O     r  11  C  b  I  Tol(im«s.    If  70a  waot  iham  uaA 

•UiDp  to  ALBERT  VT.  PHlLLlPa,  513  C  A»«ai»,  CHICAQO.  ILL. 


ttUad         tbr«*d  them.    Finest  iHTe*  Bpiing  KteeJ.   , 

B»mpiB  p*pen  bj  tiu^U  lOc..  5  for  S5c..  12  for  SOc.  laoBej  aaiiij^ 
Bad*  MUing  *>'yTl|   OHAS.  JL  M-*R^'='q*'  \  Loekpcrt,  N.  T. 


14x17 


Crayon  Portraits,  81.60.  I*x22 
$2.50.  6  inch  Bronze  and  Gold  frame 
18x22,  85c.  All  work  warranted. 
ROBT.  JOHNS,  Peoria,  III. 


Uir  UIAMT  I  nnn  more  good  working  Agents  to 
"t  nnn  I  l,UUU  handle  the  best  selling  article 
now  on  the  market.  Big  profits.  Get  full  particulars  by 
addressing  Mast, Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick, fepringfield,0. 


A  Itl  V     /\ME  that  will  send  me  a 
l\M     Ami      VJIvCi  5  Dollar  Greenback, 
I  will  send  six  valuable  recipes  that  never  were  in 
print.   JOS.  LEONARD.  Bethany  F.  0..  Wash.  Co.,  Oreg. 


ICCIiTC  IHlUTCn— To  show  &  take  orders  for 

A.TI1A8  OF  THE  TVOKI.B  OJiciai  Census 
Edition.  Also  Family  Bibles  In  allLanguages.  Addr. 
John  W. lurr  &  Co.  IO6&  108  Wabaah-ave.  Chicago  JU 


Agents  WantRri  for  the  life  of  P.  T.  Barnum 

Written  by  himself.  Just  published.  Big  Money 
if  you  STRIKE  AT  ONCE.  Outfit  3-5  Cents. 
Callahan  <fe  Connealy,4W  Main  St..Buiralo.N.\  . 


M  p  A  V  PATIUG  THING  for  Agents  Is  our  PHOTO- 
I  GRAPH  FAMILT  RECORD  PICTURE. 
I  Ageutswanted.Termsextraliberal.  Addr's. 

Dept.  ff-O.  P.  COBT  &  CO.,  883  State-st.,  GUcsBO. 

Be  Bnra  to  mencoa  >>ii.  F*P*^  >heii  you  write. 


WANTED!  A  LADY 

To  send  out  circulars,  manage  pleasant,  steady  homework,  1  to  8 
hours  daily.  Good  pay.  Send  lOc.  (silver)  for  book  teaching  our 
New  Art,  with  terms.  STLTAJi  CO^  Box  fi,  Port  Huron,  Mlelu 


MM  U  A  PC  DO  WANTED  Everywhere  to  take  chargo 
HnMUtnO  of  our  business.  Advertiee,  distribute 
circulars  &  employ  help.  Wages  $50  tO  $l25  per 
month.  Expenses  advanced.  State  experience.  Wages  ex- 
pected, also  your  preference  for  home  work  or  traveling.  SLOAN 
b  CO.,  Manufacturers,         George  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANTED  AGENT 

'for  the  "Handy"  Button.  Sample  card 
for  10  cent6,  or  trial  box  of  12  cards,  75 
cents,  by  mail.  F.  CASSGREEH  MHfG.  CO.. 
26  So.  Water  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DETECTIVES 

Wanted  in  every  County  to  act  in  the  Secret  Serrice  under 
infltrnclions  from  Capt.  Grannan,  ei-Chief  of  Detectives  of 
Cincinnati.  Bxperience  not  necessary.  Particalars  free.  Address 
Grannan  DetectlTe  Bureau  Co.  *4  Arcade,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WE  OFFER  AGENTS 

Big  Money  in  Exclusive  Territory. 

Our  new  patent  Safes,  sell  at  sight  in  city  or 
country.  New  Agents  first  in  field  actually  get- 
ting ricli.  One  Agent  in  one  day  cleared  S86.  So 
can  you.  Catalogue  free.  ALPINE  SAFE  CO., 
No.  363—371,  Clabk  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


S100 


ClfCDV  linUTIi  "^^e will gTiarantee 
bff  Cil  I  mUll  I  n  to  any  one  ^v'bo  is 
I  willing  to  work.  Our  business  isnew  ,easy 
'  and  ver>'  pleasant.  "^Ve  have  agents  who 
are  clearinp  815  a  day,  others  $5  an  even- 
ing. We  furnish  costly  outfits  free  to  those  who 
mean  business.  For  profitable  and  permanent  wort 
we  have  something  tliat  oan  not  be  equaled.  Write 
to  us.    Address.         H.  A.ELLS  «fc  CO., 

161  La  Salle  St.,  Chicaeo,  lU. 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 

I  can  pay  a  salary  of  So  a  woek  and  increase  it,  fori 
ladies  to  open  letters  at  their  homes  and  assist  mel 
in  a  quiet  and  agreeable  way  among  friends.  Nicel 
little  sum  of  money  made  by  a  few  hours  work? 
each  day.  Keferences  given.  I  can  give  pleasant! 
employment  to  a  few  ladies.  Address  with  stamp,! 

Blrv  Slarioa  Malber,  614  Fourth  ATeoQe,  LooisTllle,  Ky." 


* 
* 


A  PRESENT. 


* 
* 

-      -  —    -    -  —  —  —  —  -  —  -  -  jg, 

T  OE^'D  US  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  aT 

*  O  present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING T 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub-* 
ifi  Ding  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  yotir  friends,  ifi 
A  oractasagentif youoan-  YoucauCOIN  MONEYiii 
T  We  also  srive  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  theT 
~  first  from  each  county-  \\rite'juick.  AddressN.Y.^ 

*  LACrNDRY  WORKS.  25  Dey  St..  N.  Y.  ♦ 
************************** 

CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positiTe  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  ita 
nse  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faith 
in  itsefBcacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  FKEE.with 
a  VAiUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 


HEW  C»RD  S»HPIES  2c.  Foote  Bros.,  yorthford.  Conn. 
SAMPLE  BOOK  of  Cards,  2c.  Globe  Co.,  WaUlngford,  Ct. 


500 SCRAP 


PICTUBBa,  ATTTO.  TESSEd *  BIDDLKS  mPP 
Tii  STTLE3  or  CAED3  ^.  &  PSZ^BKT  F  KCE 
PAEDgB  *  CO..  UONTOWEiE.  COKN.  mAhiS 


CARDS 


E«t:4  It.  eiuBp  Tot  Suapla  B«ck  at  *J1  nXEST 
LaMUBtTl*  CaEDS  Tot  1331.    Wa mU emaU* Cu^fc Mt 
TrMk.   CKIOh'  Ci^D  CO.,  OOLCMfiCTSU  OHIO. 


CARDS 


«OT  TRASH.  ASPSCompM* 

ALLIXQEaOS.DCEaAH,  CGKS, 


,,25  SILK  FRINGE  FAN 

'^Envelope  and  FancT  Shape  Carda  (CMneoa         10  CEj^TO 
Agmu'  COMPLETE  OtlFTT  FEEl   mib   .titt  OBDtH. 
CEOWS  CAiU)  CO.,  CADIZ.  OHIO. 

Handkertile^  Ring,  Pocket  Pen  i  Pendl  A 
Ag«nU'Sample«10c  CIBIOS  A  CO.,  Korth  HaTl.  Ct. 

If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


epiuM 


Morphine  Habit 
to  20  days  " 


 Cnred  In  lO 

Mo  pay  till  cared. 


Dr.  J.  gteptaena,  bbanoo.OblOk 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure. By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  free.  Address  W.S.Bice, 
Box  F,  Smithville,  N.  T. 


OPIDM 


or  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cuted  at  Home. 
Trial  free.  No  pain.  Address  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Ass'n  Ft.  Wayne, Ind. 


GET  WELL 


ETerjbodjr,  The  HEALTH  HEIPKB 
tellsyouhow.  50c.  ayear.  Sample 
copies  free.  Address  the  Editor, 
DB.  J  .H.  DYE,  BaSiBlo.  IT.  Y. 


nCACNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

MM^Lmkm         ^^'^  invisible  Tubular  Ear  Coshiona.  WUspera 
— ■    heard.  SDccessfolwhenaUremediesfaLL  SoldrpPP 
only  by  F.  Hiscox,  853      ay,  K.  Y.  Write  for  book  of  pioofif  RCfc 

Pll  PQ  QUICK  RELIEF. FinalcarflinlOdftya 
"••■"W  >ever  retorns;  nopiirge:  nosalve;  no 
suppository.  A  victim  tried  in  vain  every  remedy  has  dis- 
covered a  simple  cure,  which  he  will  mail  free  to  hisfel- 
low-sTifferers.  Address  C. J.M ASON.Boi  3179,  N.Y.  Oity. 

Tipc  wnRM-^  kjlBicai.  cuke 
ft  r  k  ft  U  n  In  guaranteed  by  using  my  reme- 
dy. I'orallages.  Ko  poison.  Tasteless,  No  starving 
before  taking.  Price  low.  Recommended  by  honest 
people  as  the  best  in  existence.  Book  free.  Writequick. 

Address  E.  M«  SASSEt  Georgetown,  Texas* 


TUMORS 

Internal  or  external,  successfully  Treated  by  New 
Method.  No  knife;  no  pain  or  shock.  For  pamph 
let,  write  The  Sanitaeium,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


I  PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautiiieA  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   Imuriant  growth. 
Never  Faff B  to  Bestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  CoIot. 
Cures  scalp  (iiseases  &  hair  tailing. 
'        J&c  and  31.00  at_^o^g»__ 


RUPTURES  CURED 


n30  <o^ 

n.  Send' 


 ,  llmpr 

^Elastic  Supporter  Truss  myroi  _ 
^0  days.  Reliable  references  given.  Send^ 
stamp  for  circular,  and  say  in  rchat  paper 
^yoit  taw  mj^  advertisement.    Address  Cipt. 

kW.  1.  C«lUiig3,SaiUiTill&;efferioa  Co.  KX 


ADVICE  FREE 


To  any  person 
Sufferin.?  with 

_  RHEUMATISM 

In  any  form.  Lumbago,  or  Neuralpria,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charjje.  iuformatlon  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  it  has  in  my  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  1  nave  nothinq  to  sell  or  aire,  only  direct  you  to 
a  cure.  Address  F.  tV.  PARKfiCRST,  Fraternity  & 
Fine  Art  Publisher,  Lock  Box  1.5U1,  Boston,  Mass.  

?^^^4!eH0VHLY  WOMAIIK- 

Wrinkles,  Red  Nose,  all  Skin  Diseases.  Posi- 
tively Cured  In  man  or  woman  by  Dr.  Am- 
raett's  French  Arsenic  Wofers.  CureCer* 
tuln.  $1.00  per  box  or  6  boxes  for$5.00by  raall. 
Sample  package  with  testimonials  10  cents. 
The  C.  N.  Dllddleton  Druff  Company,  Dep.  32 
74  Cortland  St.,  >'ew  York. 

I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  tim»  and  then  hAve  them  return  agairul  mean  a 
radical  care.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
I^PSY  or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-lon«  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  core  the  worst  cases.  Becausa 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  iafaUible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
H.  G.  KOOT,  M.  C,  183  Pearl  Su,  N.  Y. 


FREE. 

These  »r#  my  portrallt*  uid  oo 
ftc^ount  of  the  frandoleot  air-pomp*, 
lotions, etc.,  offered  for  developmenl, 
I  will  tell  any  UdvFREE  wb»l  I 
Kied  to  secore  tnese  chMiges. 
HEALTH  (cure  of  tb»t 
•*  tired"  feeling  ftod 
fsmale  dlse»s«i),  Superb*J 
FORM,  Bnllianl  EYESv 
and  perfectly  pore  COMPLEXION  »*iortd.    Will  unA  i 
letter.    Avoid  advertiiioe  frmadt.    Nune  thiip»p«r,  and  i 
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Only$l  for  the  Peerless  AtlasaJthis  Paper  OneYear 

And  anyone  accepting  this  offer  within  30  days  will  receive  the  Modern  Cook  Book  Free. 

All  mailed  to  any  address,  postai^e  i>aid  by  as.  Tbe  Atlas  contains 


130  PAGES,  EACH  14  by  M  INCHES.= 


58  LARGE  MAPS. 


200  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

GE]«SDS  OF  1890 


THE  ATLAS  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OF  EACH  STATE  AND  TERKXTORY  BY  THE 
IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OF  ALL  COUNTIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  THE 
IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES  with  over  6,000  Inhabitants  by  the 

■rttJ/^TTTj  CpiT  Tl  ^T^TI  Q'Fto  n  TPS  n  The  Bew  edition  for  1891  has  been  enlarged  to  make  room 

^  yJ  1_L  X      1  LllS  \J  O  Jl  ryri.  x  CU/  for  many  fine  pictures,  showing  principal  buildings  and  main 

points  of  interest  in  the  large  cities,  industries  of  the  various  sta.tes,  and  the  Grand  Mountain  Scenery  of  the  Far  West. 

Premium  No.  831. 

The  "Peerless"  Atlas  Meets  the  Wants  of  the  People. 

The  edition  for  1891     contains  a  number  of  New  Maps,  never  before 

EubUshed.  In  both  maps  and  statistical  information  it  has  been 
rought  down  to  the  latest  date.  It  is  Eqnal  to  Any  $10.00  Atlas  as 
a  reference  boo&,  being  concisely  arranged  so  that  any  subject  may  be 
found  at  once.  When  linowiedge  is  so  easily  attained,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  ignorance.  To  properly  understand  the  news  dally  telegraphed 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  yon  must  have  at  hand  the  latest  edition  of 
the  "Peerless  AtJas  of  the  World." 

Tbe  Peerless  Atlas  gives  tbe  County  Seat  of  each  county. 
By  tbe  reference  index,  the  counties  and  county  seats  may 

be  readily  found  on  the  maps,  without  loss  of  time. 
Tbe  maps  are  handsomely  colored,  most  of  them  In  6  colors. 
It  contains  Colored  County  Slaps  of  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

All  Countries  on  tbe  face  of  the  earth  are  shown. 
Bas  the  Kiatest  Railroad  Maps,  and  Rivers  and  Iiakes  are 

accurately  located. 
All  the  Liarge  Cities  of  the  World  are  shown  on  tbe  maps. 
Tbe  Important  Towns  and  most  of  the  Villages  of  tbe  United 

States  are  given  on  tbe  maps. 
It  Gives  a  Classified  liist  of  all  Nations  of  the  Earth,  with 
Form  of  Government,  Geographical  I<ocation,  Size  and 
Population. 

Population   of  Each  State  in  the  Union  for  the  Past  50 
Tears. 

A  Condensed  History  of  Each  State  in  the  Union.  Number 

of  Miles  of  Railroad  in  Each  State. 
The  Peculiarities  of  Soli  and  Climate,  together  with  tbe 
Chief  Productions,  Principal  Industries  and  Wealth  of 
Each  State. 

The  Educational  and  Religious  Interests  of  Each  State. 
Tbe  Popular  and  Electoral  Votes  foe  President  in  1880,  1884 

and  1888,  by  States. 
Iiist  of  all  tbe  Presidents  of  tbe  United  States. 
Tbe  Agricultural  Productions  of  tbe  United  States. 
The  Mineral  Products  of  the  United  States. 
Tbe  domestead  Eaws  and  Civil  Service  Rules. 

e-      n       lA-i.    nn-r    I.       n^         ,  a  t.    I,  -r    -u    Aud  M  nch  Other  Information  that  Should  bc  in  Evcry  Home, 

Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches ;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches.  Store,  Office  and  Connting-Room. 

The  Peerless  Atlas  Has  Larger  and  Finer  Maps  than  are  Found  in  $5.00  and  $10.00  Atlases. 

It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  only  $1,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper;  and  the  Modern  Cook  Book  will  be 
mailed  Free  to  anyone  accepting  this  offer  within  30  days. 
Or  it  will  be  given  free,  as  a  premium,  to  anyone  sending  3  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper. 


Wire  Splicer  and  Staple  Puller. 


JHo  £nat>  cuho  has  Wlt>e  petioes  eat> 
affofd  to  be  without  it. 

With  the  Wire  Splicer  two  pieces  of  wire  can 
be  spliced  as  neatly  and  strongly  as  it  is  done 
at  the  factory,  one  wire  being  wrapped  tightiy 
around  the  other,  as  shown  in  tbe  cut. 

In  combination  with  the  Wire  Splicer  is  a 
Staple  Puller.  Everyone  knows  how  hard  It 
is  to  get  the  staples  out  of  a  fence  post.  With 
this  little  tool  and  a  hammer  they  can  be  taken 
out  as  fast  as  the  puller  can  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion. The  same  tool  also  has  a  claw  for  draw- 
ing light  nails  or  tacks,  a  hammer  head  for 
driving  tacks,  and  the  handle  is  In  shape  to  use 
for  a  light  wrench.  Thus  there  is  combined 
in  this  one  tool  half  a  dozen  that  would  cost 
separately  one  or  two  dollars. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  one  new  yearly  sub- 
scriber at  50  cents. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 
this  paper,  65  cents. 

We  offer  i<  for  sale  for  25  cenis.  Postage  paid 
by  us  in  each  case. 

WEBSTER'S 

HANDY  DICTIONARY 

In  Cloth  Binding 


Premium  No.  233. 

A  handy  dictionary 
of  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  contains 
320  pages,  giving  the 
spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion and  meanings  of 
the  words,  useful  ta- 
bles, the  Metric  sys- 
tem, foreign  words 
and  plirases,  alpha- 
betically arranged, 
with  English  transla- 
tions. 

OVEB  30,000 
WORDS 

clearly,  plainly  and 
fully  explained,  with 
hundreds  of  illustra- 
tions. 

Given  as  a  prem- 
ium   for    1  new 
yearly  subscriber. 
Price,  including  one  year's  subscription,  65  cents. 
We  oner  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.    Postage  paid  by 
us  in  each  case. 


$1.75  FOJ^  0]4liY  75  CEBITS. 

Any  person  sending:  75  cents  within  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  will  receive  the  Ladies  Home  Companion  one  year,  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year,  and  a  copy  of  either  ONE  of  the  following  Magnificent  Pictures,  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 


ii 


MXJIVKACSY'S   FAMOUS    COMF^lVIOnV  PIECES, 

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE "  ^  "CHRIST  ON  CALVARY" 


Said  to  Haye  Sold  for  $120,000.00. 

Both  Pictures  Reproduced  in  the  Colors  of  the 

Premiiam  No.  ICO.      Original  Paintings. 


CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE."    Size  of  Picture  we  send,  21  by  28  Inches. 


Millions  of  people,  in  this  country  and  Europe,  have  travelled  many  miles  and  paid  an  ad- 
mission fee  to  get  a  view  of  these  remarkable  paintings.  They  are  pronounced  by  critics  to 
be  the  most  notable  pictures  of  the  present  century,  truly  grand  and  vconderful  as  works  of 
art,  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe. 

It  is  stated  that  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  paid  $125,000.00  for  the  original  painting, 
"Christ  on  Calvary,"  that  he  might  place  it  alongside  of  the  masterpiece,  "Christ  Before 
Pilate,"  for  which  he  had  previously  paid  8120,000.00. 


B/EMEMBER  ^  '""''^  °^  either  Picture  Is  given  free  to  any  one  sending  50  cents  for  one 
*'  year's  subscription  to  this  paper;  or  either  picture  is  given  free  to  any 
one  sending  75  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and  Ladies  Home  Companion,  both  papers  one 
year  ;  or  both  pictures  and  this  paper  one  year  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  sending  75  cents  ; 
or  a  copy  of  either  picture  will  be  given  free  to  any  one  sending  one  new  yearly  subscriberto 
this  paper,  at  50  cents;  or  both  pictures  will  be  given  free  to  any  one  sending  two  yearly  sub- 
gQrlt?ers  to.  this  paper,  Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


Said  to  Have  Sold  for  $125,000.00. 

Premium  No.  210. 


"  CHRIST  ON  CALVARY."  Size  of  Picture  we  send,  21  by  28  Inches. 

These  princely  sums  are  mighty  tributes  to  the  wonderful  genijas  of  Munkacsy,  the  born 
artist,  and  emphasize  the  wonderful  triumph  achieved  in  placing  an  artistic  and  magnificent 
oleographio  reproduction  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

If  only  a  few  thousand  copies  were  made,  each  one  would  conynand  a  price  that  would 
limit  its  sale  to  the  wealthy  alone. 

Either  Picture  is  . 

Equal  in  Size  and  Artistic  Merit  to  Pictures  Sold  in  Stores  for  $10.00  Each. 


WE  GUARASfTEE  SATI8FACTIOX  or  will  refund  the  money  to  any  one  who  Is  in  the 

least  dissatisfied,  if  the  picture  is  returned  in  good  order. 

No  cash  commissions  or  premium  allowed  club  raisers  when  subscribers  take  advantage  of 
the  above  special  offers. 

The  picture  "Christ  Before  Pilaf  e"  Is  Premium  No.  100,  and  "Christ  on  Calvary'> 
Premium  Xo.  210.  Order  by  the  Numbers. 


^'''''''^'''*'%<:^'^ti^ti^^^t^  FARM  AND  FgRESIDE,  Philaaelphia,  Pa,,  gr  Springfleld^  Ohio., 
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VASELINE. 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  pent  ns  by  mail,  we  will 
deliver  free  of  all  charges,  to  auy  ptrson  in  the 
United  States,  all  of  thu  following  articles  carefully 
packi  d  In  a  neat  box: 
One  two  ounce  bottle  of  Pure  Vaseline,  JOcts. 
One  two  ounce  bottle  Va?eliue  Pomade,  15  " 

One  j  >ir  of  Vaseline  Cold  Cream   15  " 

One  cake  of  Vaseline  Camphor  Ice   10  " 

One  cake  of  Vaseliue  Soap,  unscf-nted. .    10  " 

One  cake  of  Vaseline  Soap,  scented          25  " 

One  two  ounce  bottie  of  White  Vaseline  23  " 

 $1.10 

Or  for  stamps  any  single  article  at  the  price. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  use  Vaseline  in  any  fonn 
be  careful  to  accept  only  genuine  goods  put  np  by  ns 
in  original  jiackages,  A  great  many  druggists  are 
trying  to  persuade  buyers  to  take  VASeLiNB  put 
up  by  them.  ICever  yield  to  such  persuasion,  as  the 
art!C!e  is  an  imitation  without  value,  and  will  not 
give  you  the  result  you  'spect.  A  bottle  of  Blue 
beal  Vaseline  is  sold'  by  all  druggists  at  ten  cents. 
Oiess'ormgh  M'f'g  Co.,  Zi  SSats  St. ,  'Si^  Yttl. 

FIBROUS  ROOFING  CEMENT. 

Stops  any  leak  in  any  roof  by  any  body  in  a  few 
minutes,  for  a  few  cents.    Circulars  free. 

A.  T.  JEWETT.  Steubenville.  Ohio. 


STOGK  H  SCALES 

U. S. STANDARD.  FULLYWARRANTED. 

F^"  Delivered  at  yotir  E.  R.  Station  and  ample  time  for 
building  and  testing  allowed  before  acceptance. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton.N.  Y. 

5 Horse  Power  Engine  0|QC 
and  Steel  Boiler,  OiUJi 

SAW  MILL,  ENGINE  AND 
BOILEE,  S4.50.00. 

I  ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

From  2<o  500  H.  P. 

iFor  circulars  address 
.\R?I.«TRONG  BROS..  Sprinsfield,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


GEO.ER  TElb&.C  D.  aUtN  C-Vf;  I  ui. 


THE  BEST 
l?ractlcal  Stamp 


BESlfETT-S  DIPEOVED 

STUMP  PULLER 

'^"^Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

On  Three  Days  Trial. 

runner*.  Worked  by  2  men. 
FTS  20  TO  50  TONS, 
rive  sizes.  Price,  $35  to  $70. 
"irciiiars  free.    ManTd  by 

H.L.BEXATITT, 

  Westerville,  O. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

ACME  BAIL"  and  "BOSS" 

CHURNSI 

GME  WASHERS 


\^^DAmY  GOODSV 

Those  using  our  goo 
lappreciate  their  mer.j 
I  it  s.  Address 
'H.  H.  PALMER  &.  CO.  ? 

aOFearl  St.,  KOCKFOEl),  Illinois. 


Before  you  buy  a 
Press,  write  the  HY- 
DRAULIC PRESS 

MTG.  CO.  of  Mt.  GUead,  0, 

for  catalogue,  which  will  b« 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HYDRADLIC, 

Presses  for  all  par-"-- 
poses;  also  general  ci- 
der  makers'  supplies. 

^Mention  Farm  ami  T 


;  CIDER  ^1 


BUCKEYE 
WIND 

ENGINES 

Strongr  and  Dor-  pv, 
able;  handsome:  \  \p 
Simple    in    con- i-' 
strueti(>n;  and  will  j 
be  sold  as  cheap 


or  cheaper  tha 
y  other  first-clais 
Engine.  The 


BUCKEYE I 
FORCE  PUMP 

W  crks  easily  and  throws  a  constant 
(Stream.  Has  Porcelain  Tjined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Best 
i  ORCF  Pump  ix  the  M'orld  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  Freezes  in 
wlntei'.  Also  manufacturr-rs  of  th(_' 
IroiiT«rblne  Wind  Enrlne*iBockeye  Force 
Pampfs  Bnekeye*  Globe  A  Champion  Lawn 
lAowem,  Backeye  Wroaslit  Iroo  Fenolns. 
CruUaA  ^Ic*    Wriw  iot  -ciicolars  ud  prices. 


STANDARD  WELL  MACHINERY 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 

Worth 

Dollar  for  Dollar 

When  others  are  worn  out. 

'For  catalogue  address  the 
J/a  n  II faclu  rers. 

Rust  Artesian  Well  Co.,  Itliaca,  New  York. 

31ention  this  paper  when  s'ou  write. 

IVIAST,FOOS&CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  0.    Manufacturers  of 


JUNfOR 
WINDMILL 


"Money  mabeg  the  more  bo,"  and  a  little 
breeze  operates  the  Ideal  Jnn lor— a  little  money 
buys  it.  Ast  for  catalogue  free. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

607  River  Street,       FEEEPOKT,  Hi 


BEST 
STEEL 
WIRE 


Woven  Wire. 


_   IE  EOPE  SEIiVAGE  the  BEST. 

PRICES  REDTJCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FRFIGHTPAID. 
McMULLEN'S  POVLTEI  »ET'nKG.  Newthine. 
Ko  Ea^:^in^!  No  baggins!  Extra  lleaTT  SelTaee. 
The  HcHuUen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  cHcto.JDL 

WELL  DRILLINa  MACHINERY, 

ILLStJFACTtTBZD  BT 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Successors  to  the  Empire  Well  Au^r  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  SiUs,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
Catalogue. 

ADDRESS 

Wniiams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

*  ■Mtctcjtfujn:. 

SEDGWICK  PRICES  REDUCED 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  CatalogTie  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Asls 
Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.  RICHMOND,  IND. 

45  sold  in  '88 
2,288  sold  in  '89 
6,268  sold  in  '90 
20,000  will  be  sold  in '91 

These  figures  tell  the  story  of  the 
EVERGROWING,  EVERGOING,  EV- 
ERLASTING, STEEL  AERMOTOR. 

Where  one  goes  oth- 
ers follow*  and  ''w© 
Intake  the  country." 

^  This  unprecedented  snc- 
f  cessisdiie:l5t.Tothefact 
L  that  before  commencing 
Ithe  manufacture,  exhaus- 
■tive  scieiiiific  inTestiga- 
'^tion  and  experiments  were  made 
by  a  skilled  mechanical  engineer, 
in  whicb.  over  5,000  dTnamomet- 
ric  tests  were  made  on  61  difft-r- 
fcent  forms  of  Trheels,  propelled  by  artifl- 
cial  aud  therefore  uniform  wind,  by  which 
v.-eie  eeirled  delinitely  many  questions 
relating  to  the  proper  speed  of  wheeL 
the  best  form,  angle,   curvature  and 
aniountof  sail  surface,  the  re?istance  of 
air  to  rotation,   obitriutions   in  the 
wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms,  ob- 
structions before  Ine  wheel,  as  in  the 
vaneiess  mill,  and  numerous  other  more 
i.bslni.^e,  though    not    less  important 
lq.ue?t:ons.   These  investigations  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  l  est  wind  wiieels 
c  nil  Id  be  doubled  and  the  Aermotor 
daily  demonstrates  it  has  been  done. 

2d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aer- 
motor Company. -that  guarantees  its 
goods   satisiacCOTy  or  pays  freighC 
both  wavs.  and 
3rd.  To  ihe  enormous  output  of  its 
I  factory  which  has  made  possible  a  re- 
I  duction  of  prices  so  that  ic  furnishes 
Ithe  best  article  at  less  than  the  poor- 
iest  is  sold  for. 

if  you  want  a  firm  Fixed  Tower  made 
of  Strong,  Stiff  Steel,  ond  a  Wheel 
I  that  will  cost  you  less  than  wood. and 
\  las^  tfn  limes  a.s  Jonn—IF  YOU  WlST 
'  THE  TOWEK  TOl"    DOX'T  HaVK  TO 
Cll^lB  (The  TlUinif  Tower)  A5D  THE 
WHEEL  TH.\T  HUNS  WHEN  ALL  OTH- 
1  EBS  STAND  STILL,  or.  if  you  want  a 
1  whrel  that  will   churn,  grinds  mit 
\  feed,  pump  wateTytum  grind  stone 
land  saic  irood.i.  e.  A  GKABED  AER- 
inoTOR  THAT  WJht  DO  THE  WORK  OF 
FOUR  HORSES  AT  THE  t  OiT  OFONE 
(?100>  write  for  copiously  illustrnt- 
ed  printed  matter  showing  every 
conceivable  phase   of  windmill 
construction  and  work,  to  the 
AERMOTOR     CO.,  Rock- 
well &  Fillmore   Sts..  Chicago, 
III.,  tJ.  S.  A.  or  Branch,  13  Main 
<SU,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  U.  S.  A- 


NEW 
GIANT 
JUNIOR  GIANT 

FLOWER 
BRANDS 


Mm  MOWERS 

DEEFf  G  BINDER  TWINES 


SAVE  GRASS 
THAT 
OTHERS 
LEAVE. 


SUIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


Sale     ..^,,/»n'.  Whe^Ifore."  W  M.DEERING&CO. 

Everywhere.''>''^''-;°-'?°  ^O'^""-  Chicago,  u.  s.  a. 


ORGAN 


formerly  called  hy 
us  "TSIUMPE." 


M Angle  of  Teelh  Adjustable 
to  work  at  desired  depth. 
LATEST  AND  GREATEST 

PULVERIZER 

IN  THE  WOSLD 
WiU  do  work  no  other  can, ^^^S^^SryLZ  I 


SPADING 
HARROW 

For  summer  FALLOW, 
FALL  SEEDING  and 
•  STUBBLE  GROUND. 

Style  A  bas  two  gangs. 
Style  B  has  four  gangs. 
Leavet  Ao  Ihirrmcs  or  Bidgts. 

Xgents 

WANTED. 


For  clrcuiare ' 
and  testimonials,  writeO. 


S.  MORGAN'&  CO.,  Brockport,  N.Y.  Metitior^  his  paper. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 

ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMONG  DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  MORE  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  BETTER  BUTTER. 
BECAUSE  THEY  SAVE  MOST  LABOR. 

Becanse  the  process  expei^s  the 
animal  heat  i?SMI':di  ATELY.  ana  I'll  I> 
VEXXs  the  development  of  BACTERIA, 
thus  producing  the  PUUEST  FLAVOR, 
and  accounting  for  the  great  numher  ot  Medaila 
awarded  viz. ; 

22  MEDALS 

ana  Silver  ITTedals  and  First  Premiums  too  numerous  to  mention.!; 

iS^tfS'irct?io5fe1?le;  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO„bellgwsfalls,vt,^ 

Jlanaf  -icturers  of  and  Dealers  In  Cbnrns,  JBntter  Workers.  Butter 
Printers  and  Carriers,  Cheese  Vats,  Cream  Vats, Engrines, 
Boilers,  and  all  Dairy  and  Creamery  supplies. 


BUCKEYE 
HAY  RAKES 


No  RATCHETS  or 

COG  WHEELS 
to  Get  out  of  Order 


NOT  EXCELLED 

BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET. 


PRACTICALLY 

A  Self-Dump  Rake 

HIGH  WHEELS  with 
Tires  boirKl  on.  TEETH 
are  lonp  iind  adjnstnble.  Made 
of  C  r  n  c  lb  1  e  Steel  with  Oil 
(Temper.    Has  a  Lock  Lever 
and  SiTi'inging  Cleaner-Bar. 
We  make  both  the  COIL  and 
DROP  TOOTH. 

We  also  rrannfactnre  Bnckeye 
fJrain  I>riUs,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills.  Bnrkeye  Ridins  and 
WalkiDe  CnltiTntors.  Bnck- 
e-ie  Seeders.  Lubin  Pnlrer- 
izer  and  Clod  Crushers. 
Branch  TTouses:  Philadelphiiu 
Pa.:  Peoria.  Ills.;  St.  Paol,  ;>linn.: 
Kansas  City  Mo.;  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.   8!«"Send  for  Circular  to 
either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.  P .  M  AST  &  CO  .Springfield.O. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 


F.r  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  G.iRDENS,  Gates,  .\rbors,  Window  Gnards.  Trellises, 
WriteforniustratedCatalogue.  No.  l8.    CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 
hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  Daper.  "6  Water  St.,  Pittsbursh,  Pa. 


i45.iiBU6GiES  FOSTER  i^-^  harness 

ABB   M  r»T  IM  AMY  Pnm_  r»r    H       ^^^^  ^B^^      H      BD    ■  Wr  ^ve  a  eruarantee  with  all  Foster 


ARE  NOT  IN  ANY  POOL  or 
TRUST  COMBINATION. 

We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  fac- 
tory prices,  and  by  dealing  direct  with 
us  you  save  dealer's  profit.  It  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself  to  get  the  most  value 
for  your  money  ;  then  why  pay  a  dealer 
$25.00  more  than  we  ask  for  the  same 
quality  of  goods  P  We  don't  want  your 
trade  until  you  are  satisfied  that  our 
goods  are  exactly  as  we  represent  them. 
Address  fTSEI  f  OSCCXSfL  33X7G-Gr'X' 


OUR  S37.50  ROAD  WAGON 


We  give  a  guarantee  with  all  Foster 
Buggies  and  Harness  sold.  Our  reputa- 
tion for  good  work  at  low  prices  is  known 
throughout  the  country,  therefore  we 
can  not  afford  to  make  any  claims  that 
we  can  not  support.  Our  experience 
has  been  "  A  customer  once  secured  is  a 
customer  forever."  Write  for  our  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  join  us  in  our  efforts 
to  kill  off  the  pool  and  trust  which  is  suck- 
ing the  life-blood  from  the  consumer. 

-tix*«lx  S*.,   C3±xxdxt.xt.a*k,  C^lxlo*. 
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Tlie  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 

2S0,600  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  Issues  of 
the  last  12  months,  has  been 

250,683  COPIES  ERGfl  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.   The  Eastern  edition  being 
100,200  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  150,400  copies  this  issue. 

P  arm  and  Fireside  has  the  Larg-est  Sub- 
scription List  of  any  Ag'i-icultural 
Journal  in  the  World. 


^-yiixcE  1888  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex- 
wV  periinent  Station  has  had  a  tempo- 
rary  verbal  lease  on  the  Ohio  State 
University  farm.  The  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  land  will  be  too 
valuable  as  a  source  of  income  to  the 
university  to  be  used  in  the  work  ot  the 
station,  and  its  removal  is  only  a  question 
of  a  short  time.  The  station  is  now  looking 
around  for  a  permanent  liome. 

The  last  general  assembly  passed  an  act 
to  authorize  the  several  counties  of  the 
state  to  raise  money  to  secure  the  location 
of  the  station,  and  to  provide  for  such 
location.  The  county  commissioners  are 
empowered  to  raise  money  for  donation 
to  the  station  by  tax.  The  tax  is  not  to 
exceed  one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  any  one 
year,  nor  shall  the  aggregate  exceed  ten 
Kaills  on  the  dollar.  Such  tax  shall  not 
be  levied  or  donation  made  until  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  to  be  donated  has  been 
submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
county  at  some  special  election,  thirty 
days  notice  of  which  must  be  given.  If 
the  majority  approve  of  said  tax,  the  com- 
missioners shall  levy  the  tax,  raise  the 
money  and  donate  it  to  the  station  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  board  of  control  shall  accept  such 
donation  as  they  think  most  advantageous 
to  the  station,  and  locate  it  on  suitable 
lands  in  the  countj'. 

The  county  that  now  offers  the  best  in- 
ducements can  secure  the  station.  The 
station  needs  a  farm  of  not  less  than  400 
acres  of  land  representative  of  the  soils  of 
the  state.  In  addition,  it  needs  funds  for 
buildings,  stock  and  improvements;  in 
Jill,  from  §60,000  to  §80,000.  The  station 
needs  this  for  a  permanent  home.  It  is 
supported  by  the  general  government. 

What  is  tlie  station  worth  to  the  county 
in  which  it  is  located"?  In  reply  to  this 
we  give  the  following  extracts  I'rom  the 
bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  station  to 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  state: 

The  station  cultivates  annually  nearly  300 
difTerently-naraed  sorts  of  wheat,  including 
all  the  most  promising  varieties.  The.'^e  vari- 
eties are  grown  side  by  side,  in  such  manner 
that  any  farmer,  in  passing  through  the  field 
in  which  they  are  growing,  may  determine,  to 
a  large  extent,  their  relative  values.  The 
farmer  who  lives  near  the  station  has  there- 
fore a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to  visit 
its  fields  at  less  expense  than  is  possible  to  the 
one  who  lives  at  a  distance.  But  more  im- 
portant still  is  the  fact  that  he  will  probably 
find  the  wheat  growing  on  a  soil  similar  to 
his  own,  and  can  therefore  judge  far  more 
accurately  respecting  the  adaptation  of  the 
different  varieties  to  his  own  soil  and  circum- 
stances than  if  the  experiment  fields  were  in 
some  distant  part  ot  the  state. 

The  average  annual  area  in  wheat  in  the 
twenty  counties  of  the  state  located  nearest 


its  geographical  center,  is  more  than  thirty 
thousand  acres  each.  An  annual  increase  of 
but  a  bushel  to  the  acre  on  this  area,  valued 
at  80  cents  a  bushel,  would  represent  an 
annual  interest  of  25  per  cent  on  SIOO.OOO. 
Those  of  us  who  have  watched  the  growth  of 
the  station's  wheat  crops  from  year  to  year, 
know  that  we  can  get  at  least  this, amount  of 
benefit  on  our  own  farms  from  what  we  have 
seen  here  ;  but  what  we  have  seen  any  Intelli- 
gent farmer  may  see. 

Not  only  wheat,  but  all  the  principal  field 
and  g;\rden  crops  are  cultivated  in  coiuparati  ve 
tests,  in  which  not  only  varieties,  but  different 
methods  of  culture  are  illustrated.  The  station 
is  now  doing  valuable  work  in  fruit  culture, 
but  it  is  hoped  to  make  this  work  of  far  greater 
value  by  the  planting  of  large  orchards,  vine- 
yards and  small  fruit  plantations,  in  which 
not  only  the  important  question  of  varieties 
will  be  practically  illustrated,  but  in  which 
the  methods  for  combating  insect  depredations 
and  for  overcoming  the  diseases  to  which  our 
fruits  are  becoming  more  and  more  subject, 
may  be  shown  on  a  commercial  scale. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  present  man- 
agement to  collect  on  the  station  farm,  repre- 
sentative herds  of  the  principal  breeds  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
these  may  be  made  of  practical  benefit  to 
neighboring  farmers  through  reasonable  rates 
of  service. 

It  is  lioped  that  the  new  location  will  afford 
facilities  for  practical  dairying,  and  that  the 
station  may  become  in  some  sense  a  dairy 
school,  in  which  the  latest  improvements  in 
dairy  methods  and  dairy  appliances  may  re- 
ceive practical  illustration. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
a  fanner  may  profit  b.v  personal  inspection  of 
the  station's  work,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
entirely  within  bounds  to  say  that  any  county 
would  be  justified,  simply  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  in  maintaining  such  a  station 
wholly  at  the  county's  expense. 


FRIEND  has  kindly  sent  us  a  trans- 
« /  \  lation  of  a  letter  received  by  him 
from  an  official  of  the  German 
government,  who  is  connected  with  the 
sanitary  police  control  of  the  sale  of  meat 
for  human  consumption.  His  official 
work  has  caused  him  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  American  pork,  and  he  wrote 
for  full  information  about  the  meat  in- 
spection laws  passed  by  the  last  congress. 
The  following  extract  from  his  letter 
shows  clearly  the  attitude  of  Germany  on 
the  subject.  In  larief,  it  shows  that  Ger- 
many will  receive  American  pork  freely 
as  soon  as  w-e  send  onlj^  what  is  perfectly 
sound  and  free  from  trichinae: 

I  have  just  read  an  article  by  Kanth,  mem- 
ber of  the  Reichstag,  in  which  the  abolition 
of  the  embargo  is  advocated.  He  (Kanth)  cites 
an  article  of  Dr.  Wasserfuhr  in  the  Hygieiiische 
Rundschau,  in  which  it  is  claimed  it  was  never 
successfully  established  that  disease  (trichin- 
osis) in  Germany  could  be  reliably  proven  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  consumption  of 
American  pork,  and  that  all  statements  con- 
cerning the  alleged  dangers  of  American  pork 
must  not  be  considered  bj'the  unprejudiced  as 
definite  proof. 

.  This  may  be,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  Ger- 
man government,  in  my  opinion,  will  never 
permit  a  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  laws  and 
ordinances  unless  the  United  Slates  gives  guar- 
antees that  the  meat  inspection  will  be  re- 
liable. It  would  also  be  a  gross  inconsistency 
to  have  an  obligatory  inspection  for  trichince 
in  our  own  country  (Germany),  and  at  the 
same  time  admit  American  pojk  not  subject 
to  such  inspection.  That  heretofore  no  ex- 
tensive trichina  epidemics  have  been  caused 
In  Germany  by  American  pork,  may  have  its 
cause  in  the  fact  tliat  so  far  only  cured  (pick  led) 
pork  has  been  imported  from  America,  and 
tliat  cured  (pickled)  pork  is  always  cooked 
before  it  is  eaten.  But  after  a  repeal  of  the 
prohibitory  measures.the  now  much-improved 
and  shortened  transportation  would  lead  to 
an  importation  of  fresh  meat  In  refrigerators. 


and  then  the  same  danger  will  arise  for 
Germany  from  the  imported  meat  as  from  the 
home  product.  That  the  American  pork  is 
healthier  than  the  German,  and  free  from 
trichinae,  nobody  nowadays  will  dare  to  assert. 

In  m.y  opinion,  therefore,  the  only  way  for 
America  to  open  the  German  market  consists 
in  a  thorough  and  reliable  inspection.  That 
such  a  one  is  not  secured  (guaranteed]  by  a  bill 
like  that  of  December,  18S9,  needs  no  discus- 
sion for  any  one  who  understands  the  subject; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  new  bill,  too,  does 
not  give  any  more  security. 

What  do  you  say  to  the  plan  of  attaching 
experts,  German  veterinarians  or  sanitary 
officers,  to  the  German  consulates,  for  instance, 
in  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  assign  to  them 
the  duty  to  superintend  the  inspection  of  meat 
In  the  slaughter-houses  working  for  German 
export  trade?  If  this  means  of  security  is 
granted  by  the  American  government,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  an  abolition  of 
the  prohibitory  restrictions.  Another  question 
is  whether  or  not  the  American  packers  would 
submit  to  such  an  interference.  But  why  not, 
if  they  can  do  a  good  business?  What  is  your 
opinion  about  it? 


N  Oregon  subscriber  who  has  been 
« /  \  appointed,  by  his  Alliance,  chair- 
j/  man  of  a  committee  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  farmers'  bank, 
asks  for  information  about  national  banks. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C,  will,  on  application,  direct  how  to 
proceed  about  the  organization  of  a  na- 
tional bank.  Ho  is  the  chief  officer  of  the 
National  Bank  Bureau  of  the  Treasui-y 
Department,  thi-ough  which  the  govern- 
ment has  control  of  the  national  banks 
throughout  the  country. 

The  present  national  bank  system  was 
organized  by  acts  of  congress  passed  in 
1863  and  1864.  A  national  bank  can  be  or- 
ganized by  any  number  of  individuals  not 
less  than  five.  The  paid-up  capital  stock 
must  not  be  less  than  §50,000  for  cities  not 
exceeding  6,000  in  population,  not  less 
than  §200,000  for  cities  exceeding  50,000, 
and  not  less  than  §100,000  for  all  others. 
One  third  ot  the  capital  stock  must  be  in- 
vested in  United  States  bonds,  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  United  States  treasury  for 
security.  Upon  these  the  treasury  issues 
to  the  banks,  for  circulation,  national 
bank  notes  equal  in  amount  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  current  market  value  of  the  bonds 
deposited,  but  not  to  exceed  90  per  cent  of 
the  par  value.  The  government  guaran- 
tees the  circulation  and  has  the  first  lien 
upon  the  assets  of  the  bank,  in  order  to 
cover  any  deficit,  if  it  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  bonds  deposited. 

National  banks  are  safe,  the  depositors 
being  secured  by  the  government  against 
loss.  They  have  furnished  a  sound  cur- 
rency, acceptable  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  subject  to  rigid  govern- 
ment supervision,  and  must  keep  their 
affiiirs  straight. 

National  banking  is  free.  Five,  fifty, 
or  more  members  of  the  Linn  county, 
Oregon,  Alliance  can  form  a  company, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  §50,000,  and  or- 
ganize a  national  bank  for  their  mutual 
benefit  by  proceeding  according  to  the 
laws  on  the  subject,  full  information 
about  which  can  be  obtained  as  directed 
above. 


ually,  as  they  now  do,"  says  Mr.  Talcott 
in  his  dairy  article  on  another  page  ot 
this  issue.  That  is  a  truth  that  should  be 
driven  home  to  every  farmer  that  keeps 
scrub  stock  of  any  kind. 

Day  and  night,  season  after  season,  the 
scrubs  go  on  consuming  the  hard-earned 
substance  of  their  owners,  like  the  interest 
on  mortgages. 

The  amount'of  farm- mortgage  indebt- 
edness runs  up  to  startling  figures.  But 
has  any  one  ever  investigated  the  causes 
[  of  tliis  sufficiently  to  know  just  what  pro- 
I  portion  of  the  total  amount  is  due  to  scrub 
stock?     A  careful  investigation  in  this 
t  line  would  probably  show  some  surpris- 
ing results.    Get  rid  of  the  scrubs.  Get 
rid  of  the  v/alking  mortgages. 


'^F  to-day  every  cow  in  Ohio  that  does 
1  not  earn  her  keepingcould dropdown 
^  into  the  eartli  out  of  sight  ot  these 
negligent  farmers,  they  would  be  far  bet- 
ter off  than  to  keep  them  acting  the  part 
of  mortgages  upon  the  farm  most  cfTect- 


It  will  pay  far  better  to  keep  a  cow  that 
makes  three  hundred  pounds  of  butter  per 
year  and  have  her  die  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
than  to  keep  a  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pound  cow  and  sell  her  to  the  butcher  at 
the  age  of  six.  The  one  has  paid  her  own 
way  and  a  profit  besides,  the  other  has 
cost  the  man  unfortunate  enough  to  own 
her,  money  every  day  of  her  life. 

>-p<  HE  notion  widely  prevails  that  the 
I  sub-treasury  scheme  is  unanimous- 
ly  approved  throughout  the  southern 
states.  This  is  far  from  true.  In  answer 
to  a  demand  from  the  Alliances  for  his 
views,' the  governor  of  Mississippi  voices 
the  sentiments  di  the  opposition  in  the 
following  sensible  words: 

"■The  sub-treasury,  so  far  as  the  sub- 
treasury  is  intended  to  supply  an  increase 
of  money,  promises  nothing  good  to  the 
farmers,  who,  above  all  others,  will  be  the 
yictims  of  the  evils  ot  any  inflation  which, 
will  disturb  values.  They  need  for  their 
welfare  a  currency  as  steady  and  stable  as 
themselves.  Vain  are  all  hopes  of  deriv- 
ing relief  from  more  and  cheap  money, 
and  delusive  are  the  schemes  to  provide 
and  substitute  for  industry  and  economy, 
anything  for  one's  own  efforts,  as  the 
means  of  success  and  happiness." 

THAT  spraying  is  necessary  to  save 
our  fruit  crops  seems  to  have  be- 
come the  accepted  o{3inion  among 
fruitgrowers.  The  agricultural  press  and 
the  station  have  distributed  full  informa- 
tion broadcast  over  the  land.  Spraying 
machines  have  improved  until  there  are  a 
number  that  can  be  relied  on  to  do 
efficient  work.  It  is  now  war  to  the  end. 
But  so  many  will  neglect  to  take  any  part 
in  the  warfare  that  the  supply  of  insect 
pests  will  be  kept  up  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  only  one  redeeming  feature  about 
it:  those  who  neglect  to  fight  will  have 
little  fruit  to  put  on  the  market  in  compe- 
tition with  tlie  diligent  fruit  grower  who 
saves  his  crop. 


>-p<ALCOTT's  "dairy  articles  have  clearly 
I  shown  the  advantages  of  winter 
dairying.  The  progressive  farmer 
who  has  been  converted  by  them  and  who 
intends  to  adopt  the  better  way,  need 
hardly  be  reminded  that  he  should  begin 
his  preparations  for  the  change  at  once. 
His  corn  has  been  planted  and  he  can  go 
to  work  on  hi.s  silos.  The  most  important 
work  will  be  to  secure  a  lierd  of  good  cows 

;  that  will  come  in  fresh  in  the  fall.  Weed 
out  the  old  herd  and  select  the  best  that 

!  can  be  found  for  the  new  one,  and  do  it 
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season,  she  is  not  fit  to  live.  They  must 
do  more  than  that  for  me,  or  be  fatted  and 
die.  I  want  and  do  insist  on  keeping  a 
herd  of  cows  that  will  average  over  250 
pounds  of  butter  apiece  yearly.  This 
amount,  together  with  the  skimmed  milk, 
for  feed  to  pigs  and  calves  or  other  stock" 
upon  the  farm,  makes  dairy  cows  pay  850 
and  more  apiece  each  year.  And  if  farm- 
ers will  adopt  the  silo  system  and  ensilage 
feed,  they  can  make  very  fair  returns  from 
the  farm  with  these  aids. 

Fifty  dollars  should  be  the  minimum 
earnings  of  a  dairy  cow,  and  great  excel- 
lence is  easily  attained  that  will  increase 
it  to  §100  apiece.  Farmers  can  do  this  with 
high-grade  dairy  cattle,  such  as  each  of 
you  can  raise  from  native  cows  upon  the 
farm.  I  find  that  with  the  use  of  pure- 
bred Guernsey  bulls  on  our  common  cows, 
and  then  raise  the  heifer  calves,  will  soon 
bring  about  the  kind  of  a  dairy  every 
farmer  should  own  who  intends  to  make 
the  butter  dairy  his  farm  business. 

Three  years  ago  I  commenced  this  busi- 
ness with  seventeen  half  and  three- 
quarter  blood  Guernsey  cows  and  a  2,000- 
pound  thoroughbred  Guernsey  bull.  I 
am  now  securing  some  good,  large,  nice, 
healthy  dairy  cows,  from  1,000  to  1,300 
pounds  apiece,  good,  fair  milkers,  and 
milk  as  rich  as  any  Jerseys  lever  saw,  and 
as  high  colored.  I  believe  this  is  the  only 
practical  or  sensible  way  for  a  farmer  to 
secure  a  good  herd  of  dairy  cows.  Select 
the  best  native  cows  possible  for  the  foun- 
dation, and  then  you  only  need  to  invest 
extra  money  in  Guernsey  sires,  and  the 
product  will  give  you  good,  large-sized 
cows,  not  excelled  in  quality  of  milk  by 
any  race  of  cattle  in  the  world.  Their 
being  so  much  larger  than  the  Jersey 
cattle  makes  me  give  them  the  preference, 
and  I  think  the  bulls  are  not  so  inclined 
to  be  vicious  as  the  smaller,  pugnacious 
breed. 

The  Jersey  cross  with  native  cows  also 


their  destiny,  because  then  they  do  not 
amount  to  total  loss. 

I  greatly  desire  to  have  every  man  who 
reads  this  article  to  go  at  once  to  testing 
the  quality  of  his  cows,  and  then  be 
honest  enough  with  himself  to  put  the 
above  advice  in  practice,  and  he  will  soon 
find  profit  in  the  dairy.  Kever  be  mean 
enough  to  sell  a  poor  cow  to  a  neighbor  or 
for  any  other  purpose  than  beef,  and  you 
will  have  less  to  answer  for  when  you,  at 
the  final  day,  knock  for  admission  into 
Peter's  golden  gate.  H.  Tai-cott. 

A  WAGON-TIRE  LAND  DRAG. 

A  very  cheap  and  serviceable  drag  can  be 
made  by  wiring  firmly  together  three 
wagon-tires  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
It  is  best  to  have  the  tires  of  one  size, 
though  the  hind  one  can  be  smaller  if  you 
cannot  get  them  alike.  The  larger  they 
are  the  more  ground  they  will  cover,  of 
course,  and  tires  from  hind  wlieels  are  to 
be  preferred  to  fore  wheel  tires.  Addi- 
tional weight  can  be  supplied  by  laying 
green  poles  across  the  tires  and  tying 
them  firmly  with  wire.  This  drag  is 
especially  useful  in  smoothing  down 
cotton  and  corn  ridges,  and  is  easily 
made.  Dick  Xatlor. 


COMMENTS  ON  CURRENT  AGRICULTURAL 
LITERATURE. 

BT  JOSEPH  (T.  GEEI>'EE.) 

Pia-FEEDisG  Experiments. — Can  pork 
growing  be  made  to  pay?  Dr.  Peter 
Collier,  as  reported  in  bulletin  :S'o.  28  (new 
series),  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  has  endeavored  to 
find  an  answer  to  this  question  by  a  series 
of  experiments  in  feeding  rations  of 
various  coarse  foods,  such  as  prickly  com- 
frey,  oat  and  pea  forage,  clover,  sorghum 
and  marigolds.  From  all  the  facts  presented 
in  the  bulletin,  I  can  only  see  my  previous 
conclusion  confirmed,  that  the  profits  in 
pigs  are  extremely  doubtful.   At  present 


A  Wagon-Tire  Land  Drag. 
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The  great  importance  of  weeding  out 
the  poor  cows  of  the  dairy  and  fitting 
them  for  the  butcher's  block,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  farmers  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  this  heroic  reform.  In  all 
human  probability  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  cows  of  Ohio  will  not  give 
milk  enough  or  the  quality  of  it  be  good 
enough  so  their  entire  product  during  the 
year  will  pay  the  cost  of  their  keeping  at 
§20  to  §25  apiece.  Every  business  man  can 
see  that  such  a  cow  is  an  absolute  damage 
to  a  farmer  every  day  she  lives,  and  why 
cannot  the  farmer  see  it?  Simplj-  because 
he  lacks  system  and  method  in  his  farm 
work;  he  never  has  been  trained  to  look 
well  to  all  the  little  items  that  help  to 
make  up  the  grand  total  of  farm  labor 
and  cost  of  farm  crops. 

Not  one  farmer  in  twenty  ever  keeps  a 
test  account  with  his  dairy  cows,  or  knows 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  milk  that 
each  individual  cow  of  the  dairy  gives. 
This  mistake  is  a  fatal  one  for  best  success 
of  the  dairy.  Ever^'  two-year-old  heifer 
should  be  thoroughly  tested  tlie  first  year 
of  her  giving  milk,  and  if  she  i.s  to  be  used 
in  a  dairy  for  making  butter,  and  will  not 
make  fully  150  pounds  of  butter  the  first 


adds  very  much  to  the  quality  of  milk  for 
butter,  and  is  far  better  than  to  rely  upon 
scrub  cattle  for  the  dairy.  Of  course  there 
are  sports  among  our  native  cows,  and 
occasionally  we  find  one  that  is  wonder- 
ful ;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  very  sure 
to  impart  their  good  qualities  if  coitpled 
with  scrub  stock,  as  they  are  to  be  mated 
with  thoroughbred  sires  of  the  Channel 
Island  butter  breeds,  either  Guernsey  or 
Jersey.  These  distinct  breeds  hare  been 
built  up  from  careful  in-and-in  breeding, 
upon  the  respective  islands  of  the  same 
name,  for  over  one  hundred  years  each. 
Xo  other  blood  has  been  allowed  to  mingle 
with  theirs;  and  as  we  now  make  our 
drafts  from  those  islands  for  the  foundation 
of  these  thoroughbred  herds  all  over  the 
world,  it  costs  too  much  to  buy  pure-bred 
cows  for  the  common  dairy.  But  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  to  take 
this  advance  step  of  improvement  as  I 
am  doing  it.  A  §50  to  8100  registered  bull 
calf  or  yearling  is  all  the  outlay  you  need 
make  for  many  years;  careful  breeding 
and  selection  will  do  the  balance  in  a  few 
short  years,  and  you  will  never  realize 
any  great  iuconvenience  from  the  change 
over  scrub  cattle. 

Farming  is  a  business  for  life,  and  the 
prudent  and  successful  farmer  is  one  who 
plans  ahead  and  bends  nature  to  his  will. 
The  increasing  gains  while  this  improve- 
ment is  being  made,  should  inspire  hope 
and  prompt  perseverance  in  all  we  do 
upon  the  farm ;  and  if  to-day  every  cow 
in  Ohio  that  does  not  earn  her  keeping 
could  drop  down  into  the  earth  out  of 
sight  of  these  negligent  farmers,  they 
would  be  far  better  ofi"  than  to  keep  them 
acting  the  part  of  mortgages  upon  the 
farm  most  efifectually  as  they  now  do.  Of 
course,  I  advise  the  butcher's  block  for 


pork  prices,  nobody  need  expect  to  get 
rich  out  of  the  pig  inditstry,  unless  he 
could  get  fodders  and  grains  extremely 
low. 

Only  in  a  few  cases  the  results  of  the 
experiments  showed  a  satisfactory  and 
profitable  gain  of  flesh  for  the  food  con- 
sumed; in  the  majority  the  gain  did  not 
compensate  for  the  food  consumed. 
Sorghum  forage  and  marigolds  gave  prom- 
ising results,  says  the  bulletin;  and  inas- 
much as  highly  nitrogenous  grain  foods 
of  high  fertilizing  value,  such  as  linseed 
meal  and  cotton-seed  meal,  can  be  fed 
with  them,  they  are  worthy  of  more  ex- 
tended trial. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  gained  a  very 
clear  idea  as  to  the  le.ssons  in  the  matter 
of  feeding  pigs,  except  this,  that  I  would 
rather  not  engage  in  it  as  a  business,  for  it 
is  uncertain  at  best.  My  old  waj'  of 
making  pork  for  home  consumption  (at 
present  I  neither  grow  nor  consume  any) 
was  by  keeping  the  pigs  in  the  orchard, 
where  they  had  fair  pasture  and  plenty  of 
windfall  apples  through  summer  and  fall, 
with  some  swill — mostly  sour  milk  and 
buttermilk,  with  a  little  meal.  The  fat- 
tening process  consisted  in  feeding  the 
nubbins  of  coru  and  perhaps  immature 
ears.  I  made  it  a  practice  to  kill  early, 
and  never  tried  to  produce  mere  lumps  of 
lard.  Thus  grown,  my  pigs  did  not  cost 
me  much,  but  I  am  sure  that  hogs  fattened 
by  giving  them  all  the  corn  they  want, 
soon  "eat  their  lieads  ofiV 

The  Worst  Wekds. — A  great  deal  of  the 
weed  trouble  on  our  farms  comes  from 
the  carelessness  of  the  owners  in  the  use 
of  seed,  especially  grass  seed,  and  also  of 
manure  that  contains  foul  seeds.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell  whether  stable  ma- 
nure Is  all  right  or  not,  but  the  most 


superficial  examination  of  clover  and 
other  grass  seeds,  or  seed  grains,  etc.,  can 
hardly  fail  to  reveal  the  fact  of  their  clean- 
liness or  contamination.  Some  of  the 
seeds  we  find  in  clover,  etc.,  are  perhajjs 
entirely  or  nearly  harmless;  but  often  the 
worst  weeds  are  introduced  and  propagated 
on  farms  by  the  owner's  own  hand  when 
sowing  grass  seed  s  and  grains.  A  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  seeds  of  the  worst 
weed  pests  is  really  absolutely  necessary 
to  every  farmer,  to  enable  him  to  tell 
whether  any  kind  of  grass  seed  or  seed 
grain  is  fit  and  safe  to  sow  or  not. 
The  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  in  bulletin  No.  72,  names  the  fol- 
lowing as  "six  of  oTir  worst  weeds:" 
Canada  thistle,  red  root  (or  wheat  thief), 
moth  mullein,  toad  flax  (butter  and  eggs), 
rib  grass  (narrow  leaved),  plantain  in 
clover  seed,  narrow  dock.  A  pinch  of  seed 
of  each  of  these  is  glued  to  a  piece  of  paper 
fastened  to  one  of  the  leaves,  and  each 
kind  is  properly  labeled. 

The  Canada  thistle  has  become  such  a 
terrible  pest  in  many  sections  that  some 
readers,  I  am  sure,  will  be  interested  to 
learn  the  method  of  extermination  prac- 
ticed by  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Society.  He 
says:  "Have  the  land  rich,  if  possible; 
at  least,  have  it  well  seeded  to  clover,  and 
by  top-dressing  with  plaster,  ashes  or  some 
other  means,  get  as  good  growth  to  the 
clover  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  clover 
is  in  full  bloom,  and  here  and  there  a 
thistle  shows  a  blossom,  mow  and  make 
the  crop,  thistles  and  all,  into  hay.  After 
mowing,  apply  a  little  plaster  to  quickly 
start  the  growth  of  clover.  You  will  find 
this  to  come  much  quicker  than  the 
thistles.  As  soon  as  the  clover  has  a  good 
start  (from  July  20th  to  August  5th),  plow 
down,  being  careful  to  plow  all  the  land 
and  to  cover  all  growth.  Then  roll  and 
harrow  at  once,  so  as  to  cover  every  thistle. 
But  few  thistles  will  ever  show  themselves 
after  this,  and  they  will  look  pale  and 
weak.  When  they  do  show,  cultivate 
thoroughly  with  a  cultivator  having  broad, 
sharp  teeth,  so  as  to  cut  every  one  off 
under  the  ground.  In  two  days  go  over 
with  a  sharp  hoe  and  cut  ofi' any  that  may 
have  escaped  the  cultivator.  "  Watch  the 
thistles,  and  keep  using  the  hoe  and 
cultivator  until  freezing  weather.  By 
plowing  this  field  just  before  freezing  up 
you  will  have  the  land  in  the  finest  con- 
dition for  a  spring  crop.  This  plan  not 
only  kills  thistles  but  other  weeds.  It  is 
much  better  than  a  summer  fallow,  and 
without  the  loss  of  any  crop." 

The  red  root,  if  found  in  the  wheat 
fields,  may  be  pulled  up  by  hand;  and  a 
farmer  could  well  afibrd  to  spend  some 
time,  while  wheat  is  yet  small,  in  hand- 
weeding  his  field.  The  moth  mullein  can 
be  exterminated  by  cultivation  of  the 
land  with  hoed  crops  and  digging  the 
scattering  plants  before  seeding.  The  best 
and  easiest  remedy  for  the  toad  flax  is 
thorough  cultivation  with  some  suitable 
crop.  Seed  of  the  narrow-leaved  plantain, 
or  rib  grass,  is  frequently  found  among 
clover  seed,  and  then  cannot  be  readily 
separated  from  it.  Such  seed  should 
never  be  used  for  sowing.  Narrow  dock, 
or  curled  dock,  has  a  yellow,  slender  tap 
root,  which  is  often  a  foot  or  more  long, 
living  from  year  to  year.  If  mowed  once, 
or  even  twice  during  the  season,  new  stems 
and  leaves  spring  from  the  root  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  seeding  the  next  year.  To  pull 
dock  from  meadows  and  waste  places, 
wait  till  the  stalks  have  run  up  to  full 
height,  but  have  not  yet  gone  to  seed,  then 
thrust  a  spade  or  stout  spud  deeply  into 
the  soil  in  a  perpendicular  position  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  plant.  While 
prj'ing  a  little  with  the  spade,  lift  the 
plant  with  the  other  hand,  removing  root 
and  branch. 

Remedies  for  Insects  and  Fcngocs 
DisE.\sES. — Just  at  the  present  time  more 
bulletins  are  issued  on  this  subject  than 
on  any  three  others,  and  with  just  reason. 
The  matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
We  must  use  the  sprayer  and  spraj'ing 
liquids,  or  lose  our  fruit  crops.  That 
seems  to  be  now  a  settled  alternative,  and 
it  should  be  told  and  retold  until  this 
teaching  takes  proper  efiect.  Before  me 
is  bulletin  12,  of  the  Delaware  Exper- 
iment Station,  treating  on  injurious  in- 
sects and  insecticides,  and  also  on  spray- 
ing machinery.  The  most  welcome  news 
in  this  bulletin,  if  true,  is  that  the  rose- 
bug  can  be  controllecl  by  the  use  ot 


SEED-TIME. 

BY  W3I.  W.  STOCKWELL. 

It's  time  to  speed  the  plow  once  more, 

Seed-time  again  is  here  ; 
Seed-time  to  harvest  is  the  door, 

And  harvest  brings  home  cheer. 
Then  cast  your  seed  In  fertile  mould, 
And  tend  the  growth  from  green  to  gold. 

Seed-time  and  harvest  timely  come, 

Fulfilling  nature's  law ; 
AfTording  means  for  every  home 

Life's  sustenance  to  draw ; 
But  plows  must  run,  and  seeds  be  sown, 
Ere  sheaves  are  bound  or  fruits  are  grown. 

Press  forward  with  ambitious  pride, 

Where  waiting  fields  invite  ; 
Brave-hearted,  for  your  own  provide 

With  hopes  and  honor  bright. 
By  good  work  through  each  season  done, 
And  all  that's  needful  may  be  won. 

On  fruitful  hills  and  fertile  plains 

The  sun  will  shine  for  all ; 
And  there  the  welcome  summer  rains 

And  nightly  dews  will  fall ; 
And  over  all  the  mellow  mould 
The  growing  green  will  change  to  gold. 

The  earth  has  millions  to  be  fed, 

As  seasons  come  and  go  ; 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  bread. 

And  all  rare  fruits  that  grow  ; 
And  noble  works  should  evermore 

Keep  Plenty  smiling  'round  each  door. 

We  never  reap  unless  we  sow, 
Though  harvest-time  may  come ; 

And  without  care  no  rare  fruits  grow 
To  cheer  the  hearts  of  home. 

Then  cast  your  seed  in  fertile  mould. 

And  tend  the  growth  from  green  to  gold 
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kerosene  emulsion.  Several  rose-bushes 
that  were  badly  infested  with  rose  chafers 
were  sprayed  in  the  afternoon  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  using  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  oil  to  nine  parts  of 
water.  As  soon  as  the  spray  of  the 
emulsion  struck  the  beetles,  many  of  them 
released  their  hold  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  application  was  made  just  at  evening, 
and  in  the  morning  many  of  the  dead 
insects  were  found  upon  the  ground 
underneath  the  bushes,  while  none  were 
found  under  the  bushes  not  treated  with 
the  emulsion.  In  other  instances  the  same 
remedy  also  proved  effective. 

The  kerosene  emulsion,  made  somewhat 
weaker  (namely,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  oil  to  fifteen  parts  of  water),  also 
proved  entirely  effective  in  protecting 
potato  and  similar  vines  against  flea 
beetles.  The  emulsion  was  used  in  spray 
form. 


FRUIT  ON  THE  FARM. 

Shall  farmers  continue  to  produce  fruits 
for  home  use  in  face  of  the  fact  that  insect 
foes  are  apparently  on  the  increase,  mak- 
ing fruit  growing  very  uncertain?  It  is 
seldom  we  meet  with  a  farmer  who  is  not 
discouraged  in  this  line,  yet  they  admit 
that  a  good  harvest  of  luscious  fruit  is 
very  desirable.  Some  have  determined  to 
give  up  the  attempt,  arguing  that  upon 
the  same  soil  they  can  produce  enough  of 
wheat  or  corn  to  purchase  a  supply  for 
family  use.  Too  frequently,  however, 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  wheat  and  corn 
are  marketed  and  the  money  used  for 
other  purposes.  It  is  certainly  cheaper  to 
produce  one's  own  supply  of  fruit  than  to 
purchase  it  on  the  market,  even  though 
one  must  contend  with  insects  and  dis- 
eases. One  is  then  assured  of  a  supply  if 
the  season  is  favorable,  and  can  enjoy  the 
fruit  in  its  freshest  and  most  delightful 
condition. 

With  constant  watching,  but  no  great 
amount  of  labor,  every  farmer's  household 
can  be  supplied  with  a  choice  variety  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
grapes  and  berries.  Where  there  are  chil- 
dren, the  care  and  culture  of  trees  and 
shrubs  will  furnish  them  with  healthful 
work  and  recreation.  It  will  prove  a 
source  of  many  valuable  lessons.  And 
they  will  grow  up  to  possess  many  kindly 
feelisgs  for  that  dear  old  home,  where  de- 
licious fruits  were  always  an  attraction. 
How  fondly  does  a  man  look  back  and  re- 
call some  favorite  tree  beneath  which,  on 
velvety  grass,  he  romped  or  rested  as  taste 
inclined  or  occasion  demanded.  Happy 
hours  were  those,  and  healthful,  too;  and 
through  a  busy  life  amidst  business,cares, 
they  furnish  recollections  that  are  in 
themselves  a  source  of  recreation. 

Recall  the  orchards  of  twentj^-flve  years 
ago.  Neatly  trimmed,  washed  down  with 
diluted  lye,  watched  and  cared  for,  and 
loads  of  delicious  fruits.  To-day  the 
orchard  is  perhaps  the  most  neglected 
spot  on  the  farm.  It  is  visited  only  for 
fruit,  and  the  farmer  being  disappointed 
in  the  yield  and  quality,  still  more  neg- 
lects it  in  future.  Stock  and  grain  claim 
his  time,  and  the  health-giving  fruit  is 
placed  in  the  background.  Here  is  room 
for  improvement;  and  he  who  plants  and 
trains  a  goodly  collection  of  fruit  trees 
will  surely  have  a  bounteous  harvest. 

John  L.  Shawveb. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  OLD  MEXICO. 

Nowhere  is  the  traveler  so  well  rewarded 
for  his  time  and  trouble  as  in  Mexico, 
with  its  civilization  centuries  old.  On 
every  side  the  attention  of  the  studious 
is  enlisted;  the  people  themselves,  their 
utensils  and  modes  of  operations,  are  all 
alike  curious. 

The  people  who  till  the  soil  are  called 
Peons,  and  have  been  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years  slaves — the  saddest,  wear- 
iest of  slaves — hopelessly  tilling  for  the 
profit  of  others,  the  land  once  their  own. 
AVhen  the  Spanish  conquerers  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rich  lands  of  the  poor 
Aztecs,  they,  the  Spaniards,  affected 
generosity  and  bade  the  original  land 
owners  to  remain  upon  the  ground;  and 
when  the  Spaniards  had  built  store- 
houses, they  allowed  them  to  buy  on 
credit  until  they  became  so  indebted  that 
they  were  required  to  give  labor  as  pay. 
It  became  a  law  that  while  indebted  no 
man  could  leave  the  place  of  indebtedness, 
but  should  work  for  him  he  owed  at 
such  a  price  as  he  chose  to  give  for  the 
labor. 


Debts  were  the  inheritance  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  thus  in  utter  hopelessness  they 
have  toiled  on,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, until,  sunken-eyed,  sad-faced,  we 
meet  them  to-day  trudging  to  and  from 
market  ladened  with  the  produce  they  or 
their  mules  must  carry  upon  their  weary 
backs.  They  are  seen  traveling  the  dusty 
roads  in  companies — whole  families — the 
babies  strapped  either  upon  the  back  of 
the  mother  or  one  of  the  children  (boy  or 
girl,  no  difference  which),  even  as  young 
as  six  years.  I  have  seen  them  in  groups, 
at  play,  so  carelessly  swinging  from  side 
to  side  the  helpless  infants  upon  their 
backs  that  I  held  my  breath  with  fear  lest 
I  should  see  them  struck  and  killed. 

The  many  maimed  and  crooked-limbed 
creatures  whose  presence  so  painfully 
saddens  all  street  views  in  Mexico,  doubt- 
less are  in  most  part  due  to  the  lack  of 
care  in  infancy.  Mothers  are  only  grown- 
up children,  who  are  ignorant  of  all  the 
natural  laws  of  health. 

The  cooking  utensils  are  oriental  jars 
and  pots  of  baked  clay,  as  curious  as  those 
of  Egypt.  Plows,  in  many  parts  of 
Mexico,  are  still  but  crooked  sticks  that 
scratch  over  the  surface  of  the  fertile  soil. 
They  are  drawn  by  oxen,  goaded,  to  urge 
them  forward,  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick, 
just  as  we  read  of  them  in  Scriptural 
times.  Harness  is  made  of  rope,  one  rein 
only  being  used.  Wagons  are  still,  many 
of  them,  but  two-wheeled,  the  wheels 
being  large  and  heavy,  so  clumsily  made 
that  they  are  in  themselves  a  load.  Wheat 
is  still  threshed  by  flailing;  sometimes 
horses  and  cattle  are  set  to  tramp  it  out. 
Of  late  years  commercial  intercourse  and 
railroads  have  introduced  various  agricul- 
tural implements,  but  while  labor  remains 
so  cheap  farmers  or  land  holders  will 
scarcely  invest  much  money  in  ma- 
chinery. 

Laborers  are  paid  but  twenty-five  cents 
per  day,  and  board  themselves.  As  they 
work  they  are  divided  into  companies  or 
groups,  large  or  small,  according  to  the 
work  engaged  in.  A  taskmaster  to  con- 
trol them  is  always  near  to  urge  on  the 
work,  even  with  blows,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  slave  overseers  of  the  South 
in  the  days  of  slavery.  In  no  respect  can 
we  consider  their  condition  any  better 
than  the  worst  driven  slave. 

Henkietta  O.  Ogdejt. 


CULTIVATION  OF  CORN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A  popular  idea  is  that  corn  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  well  broken  in  the 
fall  or  winter  by  deep,  close  plowing ;  but 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  only  shallow 
plowing  should  be  done.  The  idea  is  that 
deep  plowing  breaks  the  roots  of  the  young 
plants  and  retards  their  growth. 

Very  much  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  soil  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
broken  deeply  in  the  fall  or  winter.  All 
stiff,  heavy  soils  undoubtedly  should  be. 
Light,  sandy  soils  should  be  plowed  very 
shallow,  just  enough  to  turn  under  what 
trash  remains  upon  the  land  from  the  last 
crop.  This  should,  of  course,  be  done  with 
a  turning  plow  set  to  run  shallow. 

After  corn  is  up,  the  first  plowing  is 
given  when  it  is  quite  small  and  befoi  e 
the  roots  have  attained  much  length .  This 
plowing  should  be  done  with  narrow 
shovels  or  scooters,  run  quite  close  to  the 
plants.  The  ground  is  kept  in  a  loose 
condition,  thus  the  better  retaining  moist- 
ure and  allowing  a  more  thorough  aera- 
tion of  the  soil  immediately  around  the 
plant  roots.  The  next  plowing  should  be 
done  with  the  same  sort  of  plows,  or 
double  shovels,  and  be  a  little  farther  from 
the  corn  and  not  quite  as  deep  as  the  first. 
Each  subsequent  plowing  should  be  more 
shallow  and  more  distant  from  the  plant 
roots,  which  are  rapidly  growing  in  every 
direction.  The  final  plowing  must  be  done 
with  twelve-inch  sweeps,  on  a  double- 
shovel  stock,  set  nearly  flat,  and  run  in 
the  middles,  or  water  furrow. 

Generally  speaking,  corn  rows  should  (in 
theSouth,atleast)  be  three  feet  eightinches 
or  four  feet  apart,  and  the  corn  should 
stand  one  stalk  eyery  two  feet.  In  the 
north-western  states  it  can  grow  much 
thicker  than  this;  but  for  the  best  results 
in  the  South,  good  distance  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

One  very  bad  practice  prevails  in  the 
South  in  the  manner  of  cultivating  corn. 
I  refer  to  the  custom  of  "barring  off,"  as 
it  is  called.  This  practice  is  most  common 
in  the  sandy  lands,  where  the  method  of 
bedding  up  corn  land  into  ridges,  like 


cotton  rows,  is  pursued.  When  the  corn 
gets  grassy,  a  turning  plow  is  run  along 
each  side  of  the  row,  throwing  the  dirt 
from  the  corn  and  leaving  only  a  narrow 
strip,  or  "bar,"  upon  which  the  plants 
stand.  This  bar  is  then  hoed,  and  the  soil 
thus  taken  from  the  young  plants  leaves 
their  roots  very  much  exposed  to  the  sun; 
the  earth  becomes  dry  and  growth  is 
checked.  At  every  plowing  of  corn  the 
soil  should  be  thrown  to,  and  never  from 
the  stalks.  This  can  be  most  easily  done 
when  the  crop  is  planted  on  a  level  instead 
of  on  a  ridge.  Dick  Nayloe. 

Texas. 


FARM  MUSIC. 

To  the  farmer,  or  to  any  one  interested 
ill  all  that  pertains  to  progressive  agricul- 
ture, h  ow  cheering,  even  delightful,  are 
the  scenes  and  sounds  on  a  farm  where 
many  kinds  of  domestic  animals  have 
place,  enjoy  life  and  are  factors  of  impor- 
tance in  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer. 
There  is  welcome  and  music  in  the  neigh 
of  the  horse  as  he  thrusts  his  head  out  of 
the  stable  window  and  brings  his  ears 
forward,  indicating  curiosity  or  anticipa- 
tion. The  pigeons  are  cooing  and  strut- 
ting on  the  roof  of  the  barn,  while  others 
are  sailing  round  and  round,  their  plum- 
age appearing  like  burnished  silver,  gold 
and  bronze  in  the  sun  as  they  turn  and 
wheel,  flying  so  low  that  the  "whir"  of 
their  pinions  is  heard,  and  comes  like 
a  strain  of  music  from  an  invisible 
source. 

There  is  music  in  the  poultry-yard, 
music  everywhere  to  those  who  have  ap- 
preciative ears.  The  crimson-crested 
crower  pitches  his  "lay"  on  a  high  note  and 
ends  diminuendo,  pianissimo,  on  a  lower 
one.  He  merely  announces,  in  his  own 
language,  set  to  music,  "Here  I  am!  Look 
at  me!"  Between  his  high  and  forte 
notes,  is  heard  the  soft  clucking  of  the 
brooder  and  the  sweet  melody  of  her 
family  of  singing  chicks.  The  layer's 
"lay"  bursts  in  as  a  refrain  to  all  songs. 
The  orchestra,  a  file  of  geese  coming  up 
from  the  meadow,  now  performs  on  a 
single,  shrill  treble-string,  and  now 
changes  to  the  bass  with  a  "Honk,  honk, 
honk!"  The  drum  accompaniment  is 
found  in  the  vocalization  of  the  turkey- 
cock;  and  he  is  certainly  the  drum-major 
of  this,  our  poultry  band.  The  daintily- 
dressed  guineas  are  so  shy  or  aristocratic 
that  they  must  be  considered  the  soloists. 
Their  "Jo  Clark!  Jo  Clark!"  is  now  in 
unison,  and  now  rises  above  all  other 
strains. 

The  ducks  are  such  poor  singers,  espec- 
ially the  drake,  always  trying,  but  never 
succeeding,  and  their  quacking  is  so  flat, 
continuous  and  unrythmical  that  there  is 
a  suspicion  that  they  are  in  collusion  with 
the  singers,  and  act  merely  as  claquers. 
Deeper  and  broader  sounds,  sub-base  of 
good  quality,  comes  from  the  breachy 
cow,  remonstrating  at  her  restraint  in 
the  stable;  and  her  cry  is  answered  by  a 
sympathetic  lowing  in  the  pasture.  And  in 
all  and  through  [all,  filling  in  the  chinks, 
like  small  apples  in  a  barrel,  are  the 
fine,  beautifully-melodious  tones  of  the 
birds,  making  a  delightful  symphony  in 
itself. 

The  cries  of  all  animals  are  musical.  All 
may  not  appear  so,  but  if  they  be  studied, 
caught  and  held  long  enough  to  analyze 
or  to  blend,  every  vibration  will  be  found 
to  have  a  musical  quality.  If  these 
sounds  do  not  always  come  to  the  ear  in 
perfect  harmony,  the  ear  must  correct 
and  re-arrange. 

Listen  at  a  chicken-coop  at  dusk  as  the 
lien  and  her  brood  are  disposing  them- 


selves for  their  all-night  sleep.  Did 
canaries  ever  sing  sweeter?  Go  to  the 
poultry-house  in  the  dark  and  whistle 
softly.  Then  may  be  heard  the  note  of 
warning,  a  cautious,  inquiring  trill  that 
passes  from  roost  to  roost  like  a  pass-word, 
or,  perhaps,  a  word  of  assurance  from  the 
reigning  cock,  and  may  be  equivalent  to 
"Fear  not!  I  am  here!"  Whatever  the 
language  or  sound  may  be,  it  is  musical, 
and  has  a  cheerful  jingle  that  is  delight- 
ful to  hear.  No  man  has  so  much  good 
music— solos,  choruses,  symphonies — to 
help  as  the  farmer  with  his  barn-yard  or 
poultry-yard  of  wind  instruments. 

George  Appleton, 


A  STABLE  LUXURY. 

A  stable  luxury  to  the  cow  is  a  light  fly- 
blanket,  to  be  used  while  milking.  In 
some  of  the  European  countries,  especially 
where  women  do  the  milking,  the  cows 
are  always  blanketed  while  being  milked, 
summer  and  winter.  It  is  a  practice  we 
may  well  copy  in  this  country.  We 
blanket  our  horses  to  protect  them  from 
flies  while  standing  in  their  stalls,  and 
why  not  our  cows  while  we  are  milking 
them?  Every  farmer  has  old  sacking  in 
which  fertilizer  or  wheat  bran  has  been 
bought,  and  which  may  be  easily  sewed 
together  in  suitable  size  and  shape  for  a 
blanket  to  cover  a  cow.  There  should  be 
one  for  each  milker.  Three  sacks  sewed 
together  without  ripping  them  open  will 
usually  make  a  blanket  large  enough  to 
cover  a  large  cow,  and  which  no  flies  or 
mosquitoes  will  reach  their  bills  through. 
Most  of  the  annoyance  from  cows'  tails 
being  switched  about  one's  face  and  ears 
while  milking,  may  be  avoided  by  using 
such  a  blanket.  Many  cows  learn  the 
trick  of  throwing  their  hay  around  upon 
their  backs  and  sides  while  eating,  to  keep 
off  the  flies,  and  not  a  little  is  thus  wasted 
under  their  feet.  It  is  well,  during  fly- 
time,  to  keep  a  stable  pretty  dark  at  milk- 
ing time,  and  all  the  time  if  cows  are  put 
up  through  the  day.  A  cow  that  is  con- 
stantly tormented  by  flies  will  give  much 
less  milk  than  she  would  if  kept  con- 
stantly comfortable.  It  pays  to  treat  our 
animals  kindly,  and  to  keep  them  happy 
and^contented. — Ex. 

SHADING  THE  HIVES. 

Bees  should  be  in  the  sun  till  June — per- 
haps the  middle  of  June.  Early  in  the 
season  bees  cannot  be  too  warm;  indeed, 
the  warmer  they  are  the  more  rapid  is 
the  increase,  not  because  the  bees  hatch 
quicker  in  warm  weather,  but  because  the 
queen  lays  more  eggs  if  honey  be  coming 
in. 

If  no  shade  trees  are  afforded,  let  an  an- 
nual shade  of  plants  be  made.  Near  the 
hives  fix  in  the  ground  trees  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  untrimmed,  just  as  they  come 
from  the  wood,  with  leaves  on  or  off. 
Around  these  trees  plant  peas,  beans — 
the  white  and  the  scarlet  runners — any 
kind  of  running  plants. 

If  the  tops  of  the  trees  be  bent  down 
and  tied  together,  there  will  be  a  shady 
bower  all  summer  for  the  bees,  for  the 
plants  will  cover  the  trees.  The  hop  vine, 
also,  is  a  good  runner  and  shader  if 
trained  to  run  as  desired. 

If  the  bee  keeper  does  not  care  to  train 
prosaic  peas  and  beans,  but  wishes  only 
flowering  vines,  there  are  many  that  will 
answer  the  purpose.  These  flowering 
plants  make  not  only  shade,  but  also  a 
delightful  picture  in  the  landscape.  It 
the  apiary  be  permanent,  or  the  land  be 
occupied  continuously,  grape-vines  for 
shade  and  fruit  make  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. George  Appleton. 


To  Restore  Strength 

And  to  give  a  feeling  of  health  -and  vigor  throughout 
the  system,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rilla.  It  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  overcome  that 
prostration  caused  by  change  of  season,  climate  or  life, 
and  while  it  tones  and  sustains  the  system  it  purifies 
and  renovates  the  blood.  We  earnestly  urge  all  who 
have  been  closely  confined  during  the  winter  and  who 
feel  the  need  of  a  reliable  building-up  medicine,  to  try 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  now.  It  will  do  you  good. 
Be  sure  to  get 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

Plaxti>g  Melons.— In  this  locality  it 
is  not  quite  safe  to  plant  tender  stuff,  such 
as  melons  and  cucumber  vines,  etc.,  much 
before  June.  This  makes  our  melon  sea- 
son rather  short;  but  as  I  am  particularly 
fond  of  the  little  Emerald  Gem,  which  is 
so  extremely  early,  and  plant  no  other 
except  to  the  extent  of  a  few  hills  for  trial, 
there  would  be  ample  time  to  ripen  the 
crop  in  an  average  favorable  season.  "With 
watermelons  it  is  different,  and  hereto- 
fore I  have  had  little  success  with  them 
on  our  clay  loams  here.  For  the  sake  of 
making  another  effort,  and  also,  in  case  of 
the  muskmelous,  to  get  them  a  litue 
ahead  of  their  natural  season,  I  hav.e  pro- 
cured a  lot  of  sand  from  the  shores  of 
Niagara  river.  The  places  for  the  melon 
hills  are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
a  foot  and  then  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
this  sand,  ordinary  good  loam  and  old, 
well-rotted  manure.  Here  the  seeds  have 
been  planted,  and  a  frame  to  fit  a  small 
window  is  placed  over  each  hill  and  kept 
covered  with  the  window  for  some  weeks. 
I  had  good  success  with  muskmelous  by 
thus  protecting  them  last  season.  The 
sand  mixture,  I  hope,  will  give  me  some 
watermelons  this  year.  Of  course,  the 
bulk  of  the  melon  crop  must  be  planted 
in  the  ordinary  way;  but  with  the  Emer- 
ald Gem  variety,  good,  well-manured  soil, 
and  equipped  with  the  knapsack  sprayer 
and  all  sorts  of  spraying  liquids,  I  am 
quite  sanguine  of  success  notwithstanding 
fungi  and  insects.  Tobacco,  both  in  dust 
and  tea  form,  will  be  the  main  reliance  for 
the  prevention  of  damage  by  the  yellow 
striped  cucumber  bug. 

The  KX.VPSACK  Sprayer. — I  have  just 
sprayed  a  young  orchard  (about  ten  years 
old)  with  the  ammoniacal  copper  carbon- 
ate by  means  of  the  knapsack  sprayer.  It 
works  well,  and  while  it  is  hard  work,  it 
is  not  any  more  so  than  much  other  farm 
work.   If  it  had  to  be  kept  up  day  after 
day,  it  might  in  the  end  become  terribly 
tiresome.   There  are  some  defects  in  the 
sprayer,  also,  which  manufactui-ers  will 
have  to  remedy.    The  hose  attached  to 
my  sprayer  (made  hy  a  Washington  man- 
ufacturer) is  not  near  strong  enough,  and 
gave  out  in  some  places  after  two  hours' 
work.   I  will  have  to  go  to  Buffalo  to  buy 
a  new  piece  of  hose.    On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, I  am  well  pleased  with  the  machine 
and  the  way  it  works.    I  can  throw  a 
spray  more  than  fifteen  feet  high,  and  it 
was  not  difficult  to  reach  every  part,  and 
the  very  tips  of  the  highest  twigs  of  the 
young  trees  from  the  ground.    The  distri- 
bution of  the  liquid  is  even  and  perfect, 
and  economical  at  the  same  lime.    In  the 
possession  of  the  knapsack  and  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  Paris  green  or  London 
purple,  I  feel  competent  to  hold  my  own 
against  the  potato  blight  and  the  potato 
bug.    I  do  not  any  more  fear  the  job  of 
applying  Paris  green,  as  I  always  did  be- 
fore I  had  the  knapsack.    It  is  so  much 
easier  to  carry  the  liquid  on  one's  back 
than  in  a  watering  can  in  the  hand,  and 
the  liquid,  owing  to  its  fine  distribution, 
goes  such  a  long  way  that  there  will  not 
be  the  drudgery  about  it  involved  bj-  the 
task  of  parrying  great  quantities  of  water, 
and  apply  thoni  in  a  tiresome  and  (to  the 
plants)  often  hurtful  way.     I  feel  as 
if  the  victory  was  already  won,  and  cer- 
tainly assured.    The  even  distribution  of 
the  poison   alone  would  be  a  safeguard 
against  injury  to  the  foliage.    But  since  I 
am  going  to  coiiil)iue  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture with  the  Paris  green,  there  will  not 
even  be  a  i>ossibiIity  of  such  injury  to  the 
foliage,  as  the  lime  of  the  Bordeaux  mix-  i 
ture  neutralizes  the  caustic  effect  of  the  i 
arsenious  acid  in  the  green.    In  how  far  | 
this  application   will  at  the  same  time 
l>rove  a  remedy  for  the  flea-beetles,  which 
have  been  so  destructive  for  a  few  years, 
remains  to  be  seen.    I  have  put  my  hopes 
on  strong  tobacco  tea,  should  the  other  1 
fail.    Altogether  it  now  seems  that  we  ' 
should  be  able  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  ! 
all  our  enemies,  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  this  really  with  comparatively  little 
trouble,  so  long  as  we  am  prompt  to  make  ! 
the  required   applications.     My  grapes' 
v.  ere  rotted  so  badly  last  year  that  I  had  I 
little  more  than  a  taste.  I  propose  to  have 
the  crop  myself  this  year.    .\  few  weeks 
ago  the  lirst  application  was  made  by 
spniyinga  saturated  sulphate  of  iron  (cop- 


pei-as)  solution  on  the  canes  and  swelling 
buds,  so  thoroughly  that  the  wood  was 
entirely  coated  over  with  the  crystals  for 
many  days  afterwards,  and  until  a  heavy 
rain  washed  the  coating  off".  I  shall  spray 
them  with  the  ammoniacal  copper  carbon- 
ate (copperdiue)  as  soon  as  I  get  the  new 
hose,  and  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as 
soon  as  the  first  leaves  appear.  I  must 
have  grapes  this  year. 

To-MATO  Growing.— A  reader  in  Hai-per, 
Kansas,  writes  that  for  a  number  of  years 
he  has  tried  to  raise  tomatoes,  without 
success.  The  plants  grow  vigorously  and 
bloom  freely,  but  the  fruit  does  not  stay 
on.  Transjjlanting,  pruning,  cutting 
back,  etc.,  have  not  improved  matters. 

Now,  in  a  good  location,  where  the 
summers  are  long  and  warm,  and  not  only 
on  "sandy  loam  of  medium  quality,"  but 
on  almost  any  kind  of  well-drained  soil, 
few  things  are  grown  more  easily  than 
tomatoes,  even  from  the  seedlings  that 
spring  up  in  the  garden  and  happen  to 
escape  the  hoe  and  cultivator.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  give  the  plants  a  chance 
and  thiey  will  bear  fruit  abundantly.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessarv  that  the  soil  be 
very  rich.  Any  good  farm  soil  will  bring 
a  crop,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  better  one 
than  on  good  land  that  had  been  heavily 
manured  with  fish  compost.  Phosphoric 
acid  seems  to  be  especially  useful  for  this 
crop  in  bringing  the  fruit  to  early  ma- 
turity. 

The  mineral  elements  of  plant  food  may 
be  applied  around  the  plants  and  worked 
into  the  soil  with  great  advantage^  Mj^ 
experience  is  that  for  this  crop  we  Can 
rely  entirely  on  concentrated  fertilizers, 
and  perhaps  to  some  extent  on  hill  ma- 
nuring. A  high-grade  potato  manure,  a 
handful  or  two  to  the  plant,  has  never, 
in  my  experience,  failed 
to  give  very  satisfactory 
results.  Ashes,  leached 
or  unleached,  are  also 
most  excellent.  Under  no 
circumstances  would  I 
neglect  the  use  of  some 
sort  of  phosphate  or  SU' 
perphosphate,  as  this  is 
sure  to  hurry  up  the  rip- 
ening of  the  crop.  The 
complete  manures,  of- 
fered under  the  name  of 
"special  potato"  or  "veg- 
etable" fertilizers,  con- 
tain, besides  superphos- 
phate, potash  and  nitro- 
gen,and  can  be  used  with 
entire  confidence.  On  the 
whole,  the  tomato  is  not 
a  dainty  plant. 

The  mistake  most  gen- 
erally made  by  the  home  gardener  is  set- 
ting the  plants  too  close.    In  that  case  they 
may  act  in  the  way  complained  of  by  our 
i  Kansas  friend.    I  have  seen  this  often. 

The  rich  soil  of  the  home  garden  brings 
i  out  a  great  mass  of  vine  and  plenty  of 
;  blossom,  but  the  plants  crowd  each  other 
and  suffer  for  room,  air  and  sunlight. 
Consequently  the  fruit  does  not  develop. 
On  such  soil  the  more  vigorous  varieties 
should  be  given  a  space  of  at  least  five  feet 
I  square  to  the  plant.   The  more  dwarfish 
varieties — like  Dwarf  Champion,  or  any  of 
the  firet  earlies — may  do  well*  enough 
i  when  set  four  by  four,  or  four  by  four  and 
1  a  half  feet,  and  even  somewhat  closer  on 
'  poorish  soil. 

As  to  varieties,  I  think  that  Matchless 
and  Ignotum  stand  at  the  very  head  of 
the  list;  they  are  good  enough  for  any- 
body. I  have  quite  a  large  number  of 
new  ones  under  trial  again  this  j'ear;  but 
the  one  that  will  beat  Ignotum  and  Match- 
less must  be  good  indeed.  For  first  early 
my  choice  at  present  is  Early  Ruby. 

One  more  precaution.  Be  sure  to  have 
your  plants  grown  strong  and  stocky, 
rather  than  quickly,  and  to  harden  them 
off' very  thoroughly  before  setting  in  open 
ground. 

Saoe  Gkowing. — A  subscriber  asks  for 
a   few    hints  on  sage.     In  reality  the 
subject  needs  but  a  few  words  to  do  it 
full  justice,  for  sage  is  an  easy  enough 
thing  to  grow.    .Sow  seed  in  early  spring  j 
in  well-prepared  soil,  in  same  way  as  you  ' 
would  sow  cabbage.    The  seed  germinatrs  i 
readily,  and  plants,  in  due  time,  may  be 
thinned  and  either  left  there  to  produce  a 
crop  of  leaves,  or  transplanted    into  a 
border,  where  they  are  to  remain  perma- 
nently.   The  Broad-leaved  is  now  usually 
grown.    I  do  not  think  the  plant  is  very 
particular  in  regard  to  soil.     A  sandy 


loam  is  pi'obably  the  best.  Plants  can 
also  be  readily  increased  by  layering. 
For  this  purpose  the  large  plant  is  spread 
out  evenly  on  the  ground  and  a  shovel- 
ful or  two  of  soil  thrown  upon  the  center, 
co\  ering  all  except  the  tip  halves  of  the 
branches. 

Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEI,  B.  GREEN. 


HARDY  STOCKS. 

BY   PROF.    J.    L.    BUDD,  READ  BEFORE  THE 
MINNESOTA  ST.ATE  HORTlCrLTTRAL 
SOCIETY. 

FoH  THE  Apple. — We  have  no  congenial 
native  species  of  the  ajjple  for  use  as 
stocks,  such  as  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  wood  of  our  native  crab  is 
hard  and  fine  grained,  and  does  not  unite 
properly  with  one  variety  out  of  a  hun- 
dred of  those  noted  in  oui:  fruit  books. 
The  Siberian  crab  also  differs  in  wood, 
and  its  use  must  be  confined  to  very  few 
varieties.  So  far  as  known  at  this  time, 
the  best  available  stock  for  lop-working  of 
the  North  are  some  of  the  Russian  vari- 
eties, such  as  the  Anis,  Hibernal,  Recum- 
bent, Bergamot  and  Silken  Leaf.  If 
worked  with  short  roots  and  long  scion, 
so  as  to  start  roots  from  the  scion,  such 
varieties  w  ill,  I  believe,  be  extensively 
used  for  top-working  in  the  near  future. 
In  Iowa  the  use  of  very  hardy  summer 
varieties,  such  as  Whitney's  No.  20,  Duch- 
ess and  Anisette,  is  not  advisable  for 
winter  varieties.  At  Dubuque,  Iowa,  the 
Ben  Davis,  Whitney's  No.  20  and  Duchess 
become  a  fall  apple,  and  the  same  effect  is 
reported  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  But 
at  the  North,  the  use  of  varieties  as  late  in 
season  of  fruit  as  the  Anis  or  Hibernal 
has  not  resulted  in  hastening  the  maturity 
of  winter  sorts  worked  on  them. 


c  d 

Basket  Worm. 

o,  full-grown  worm  removed  from  bag,  /;  6,  male  chrysalis ; 
c,  female,  wingless  and  fool  less  ;  d,  male  moth  ;  e,  bag  containing 
female  and  soft,  yellow  eggs;  /,  full-grown  woriii  iu  bag;  g,  young 
worms  in  hags.— Hiley's  Reports, 

\  For  the  Pear,— We  have  no  suitable 
'  stock  on  which  to  crown-graft  or  bud  the 
pear,  which  as  yet  is  obtainable  in 
quantity.  But  the  hardest  Russian  va- 
rieties maj'  be  compelled  to  root  from  the 
scion  as  worked  from  common  French 
stocks,  and  can  be  used  as  stocks  on  which 
to  work  varieties  slightly  less  hardy  in 
tree  and  of  a  better  grade  of  fruit. 

For  THE  Plum. — We  are  fortunate  in 
having  strong-growing,  native  varieties  of 
the  plum,  on  which  the  hardy  Russian 
and  the  best  native  varieties  do  well  when 
crown-grafted,  budded  or  top-worked.  The 
Russian  prunes  and  apricots  we  also  find 
to  do  well  on  our  native  species. 

For  THE  Cherry. — That  we  now  have 
varieties  of  the  cherry  from  east  Europe 
hardy  enough  for  the  North,  is  beyond  all 
doubt  or  dispute;  but  worked  on  the  com- 
mercial stocks,  they  are  liable  to  be  lost 
by  root  killing.  That  it  will  prove  best 
to  grow  them  from  root  cuttings  will  not 
admit  of  a  doubt;  but  at  the  present,  trees 
on  their  own  roots  are  scarce,  and  I  believe 
that  we  can  profitably  use  two  of  our 
native  species.  The  Wild  Red  cherr\- 
(Prunus  Pennsylvanica)  has  proven  an  ex- 
cellent stock  for  budding.  Trees  now 
several  years  old  have  not  outgrown  the 
stock,  and  the  union  seems  perfect.  The 
Dwarf  Mountain  cherry  ( Prunus  Pumilla), 
as  seen  in  its  native  haunts,  does  not  ap-- 
pear  to  be  well  adapted  for  use-as  a  stock. 
But  we  find  the  seedlings  to  be  upright  in 
habit,  and  to  bud  as  well  as  the  Mahaleb. 
The  plants  can  be  grown  thickly  in  nur- 
i  si-ry  and  set  out  the  succeeding 'spring  in 
I  rows  for  budding,  precisely  as  practiced 
j  with  Mahaleb.  At  present  "l  believe  this 
I  will  prove  the  favorite  stock  for  the  whole 
i  North  and  e.Ktreme  North-west  for  the 
dwarf  varieties  of  the  race  which  unite 
perfectly  with  its  wood.  The  conclusions 
so  hastily  and  briefly  outlined,  are  the 
results  of  twenty-five  "years  of  experience 
and  observation  on  both  continents. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

DV  SAJIULL  B.  uttEEN. 

BlacliCarrants.— A.  J.  \V.,  Fall  River, 
ilass.  I  think  the  irouble  probably  is  with 
the  variety  of  black  currants  you  are  growing. 
There  are  some  of  its  varieties  that  fruit  very 
sparingly  or  not  at  all.  The  BUick  XapK-s  is  * 
prolific  varietj-. 

»ew-berries.-A.  D.  C.  writes:  "I  would 
like  lo  ask  how  to  handle  dewberries.  J  put 
out  five  hundred  in  the  fall  of  li«9  on  strong, 
sandy  land  with  clay  suh-soil.  Drv  as  it  was 
last  summer  they  grew  flnelv.  Thev  stand  in 
bunches  almost  as  large  as  a  half  bushel, 
while  runners  go  out  in  everv  direction, 
bhould  I  take  those  runners  off  or  had  I  better 
lay  them  over  and  mulch  the  hills  and  then 
put  them  back  on  the  mulch?" 

Reply:— You  should  shorten  back  the  run- 
ners and  put  mulch  of  some  sort  under  them. 

Orange  not  Bearing.-Jlrs.  J.  X.,  Grape- 
vine, Pa.  The  orange-iree  you  have  is,  I  take 
It,  a  seedling  you  are  growing  In  the  house. 
Under  such  conditions  seedlings  have  to  be 
very  old  before  they  will  blossom.  It  should 
be  budded  with  someearliermatnring  variety^ 
Many  greenhouse  men  will  do  such  work  for  a 
small  consideration,  and  you  bad  better  try 
and  get  some  one  to  do  it.  They  may  also  be 
successfully  budded  in  the  summer  by  any 
one  accustomed  to  such  work.  Get  buds  from 
some  orange-tree  known  to  flower. 

Gooseberries— Raspberries.— 51.    A.  J., 

TJfiion  county,  O.  The  varieties  that  are 
most  prolific  and  well  tried  are  the  Downing, 
Smith's  Improved  and  Houghton's  Seedling. 
The  first  I  prefer  for  quality,  while  the  last  is 
the  hardiest,  most  productive  and  freest  from 
mildew.  Any  of  the  strong-growing,  stand- 
ard varieties  of  raspberries  will  grow  year 
after  year  without  renewing,  if  properly  cared 
for.  You  might  try  the  Souhegan  or  Nemaha 
if  j-ou  want  a  black  raspberrvj  and  for  red,  the 
Marlboro  or  Cuthbert.  Raspberries  need 
plenty  of  manure  and  well  repay  good  care; 

Plum  Rot— Grape  Rot.— J.  F.  B.,  FactorJ^- 
ville,  Pa.  There  is  no  method  that  it  is  easy 
to  use  on  a  small  scale.  The  easiest  is 
probably  effected  by  spraying  the  fruit  about 
once  in  two  weeks,  after  it  is  set,  with  the  car- 
bonate of  copper  solution  made  as  follows: 
Mix  thoroughly  six  ounces  of  pulverized  am- 
monia carbonate  and  one  ounce  of  copper  car- 
bonate. Keep  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  and  when 
ready  for  use  dissolve  in  ten  gallons  of  water. 

 To  prevent  your  grapes  rotting  you  had 

better  bag  the  clusters  in  paper  bags  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  set.  It  can  be  quickly  and  cheaply 
done  and  is  quite  effective.  It  also  protects 
from  birds  and  insect  pests. 

Basket  Worm.— J.  H.  S.,  Deeattir,  Ark^, 
writes:  "Please  examine  and  name  the  en- 
closed cocoons  and  tell  me  whether  they  In- 
jure my  fruit  or  trees.  The  long  ones  are 
numerous  on  my  trees." 

REPLY' : — The  long  cocoons  are  those  of  the 
bag  or  basket  worm,  and  are  found  during  the 
winter  hanging  from  many  kinds  of  trees,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  evergreens  as  well  as  de- 
ciduous kinds.  It  is  seldom  found  north  of 
New  Jersey.  They  are  not  often  abundant, 
but  may  sometimes  become  so  and  will  then 
strip  the  foliage  from  the  trees  they  are  on.  If 
examined  in  the  winter  many  of  the  bags  will 
be  found  empty  while  others  will  be  full  of 
soft,  yellowish  eggs.  Those  that  do  not  con- 
tain eggs  are  male  bags,  and  the  empty  chrys- 
alis skin  will  be  found  protrudingout  from  its 
lower  end.  The  eggs  hatch  about  the  middle 
of  May  or  early  in  Juue.  The  young  larv» 
are  active  and  begin  at  once  to  make  them- 
selves a  covering  of  silk,  to  which  they  fasten 
bits  of  leaves  of  the  tree  they  are  feeding  on, 
forming  small  cones.  As  the  larvte  grow 
they  increase  the  size  of  their  enclosures 
or  bags  from  the  bottom  until  they 
become  so  large  and  heavy  they  hang  instead 
of  remaining  upright  as  at  first.  By  the  end 
of  July  the  caterpillars  become  full-grown, 
when  they  look  very  peculiar  with  their 
heads  protruding  from  the  long  bag,  which 
they  take  along  with  them  for  protection. 
They  are  not  grown  fast  to  the  bag,  but  cling 
to  it  by  numerous  hooks  on  the  hinder  part. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  bag  is  rough  and  irreg- 
ular from  the  sticks  that  are  woven  into  it. 
During  their  growth  they  seldom  leave  the 
tree  the3'  are  hatched  on,  but  when  full-grown 
lower  themselves  to  the  ground  by  a  silken 
cord  and  then  slowly  wander  from  place  to 
place.  When  about  to  change  to  chrysalids, 
they  fasten  their  bags  securely  to  the  twigs  of 
trees  on  which  they  happen  to  be  and  then 
undergo  their  change.  The  female  inolh  i» 
wingless  and  never  leavps  the  bag,  but  work.>- 
her  waj- to  its  lower  orifice  and  there  awaits 
t  he  attendance  of  the  male,  which  has  wings. 
The  female  is  not  only  wingless,  but  legless 
also.  After  depositing  her  eggs  within  the 
case  the  female  works  her  way  out  and  drops 
e.thausted  to  the  ground  and  dies.  AVhere  the 
insects  occur  in  abundance,  they  often  en- 
tirely defoliate  the  trees.  This  may  be  easily 
prevented  by  gathering  the  cases  containing 
the  eggs  and  burning  them.  The  round 
cocoons  are  those  of  some  spider. 


'  ART  AND  FANCY  WORK" 

Is  a  sixteen-page  book,  giving  directions  for 
'  making  water  colors,  coloring  photographs, 
'  painting  on  silk,  velvet,  chamois,  etc.,  dye, 
i  embroidery,  tapestry  painting,  etching  upon 
■  cotton  and  linen,  together  with  instrnctions 
I  for  many  other  useful  and  novel  waysof  using 
I  Diamond  Dyes  and  Diamond  Faints.  A  copy 
will  be  .sent  free  to  any  reader  of  this  paper. 

Gas  fl.'ctures,  lamps,  statuettes,  and  many 
other  articles  can  be  made  lo  look  like  new 
with  Diamond  Paints— Gold,  Silver,  Copper 
and  Bronze.   Tlify  cost  but  ten  cents  a  pack- 
a:;e,  yet  none  of  i  he  higher-priced  paints  sur- 
!  pass  tliem  iu  quality  or  strength.   It  takes 
I  but  a  few  minutes  lo  make  a  cheap  plaster-of- 
paris  ornament  look  like  an  expensive  bronze. 
I  Sold  bv  druggists  or  n)alled  for  10  cents  each. 
I  \VeJls,"Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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From  Texas.— Monliigue  oomity  is  a  good 
couutry  for  fiirniins  and  fruit  raising.  We 
can  raise  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit  liere.  I  liave 
a  small  orchard  just  out  of  tlie  corporation 
of  Bowie  and  I  have  a  variety  of  fruit  growing. 
I  have  bearing  apples,  peaches,  plums,  pears, 
figs,  apricots,  cherries,  quinces,  grapes,  mul- 
berries, raspberries,  gooseberries,  blackberries 
and  strawberries,  and  I  have  pecans,  chest- 
nuts and  walnuts  growing,  but  not  bearing 
yet.  J.  E. 

Bowie,  Tex. 

From  Tennessee.— Hamilton  county  is  one 
among  the  ricliesl  counties  in  the  state.  We 
have  an  abundance  of  coal,  iron  and  sand- 
stone and  a  great  many  other  valuable  min- 
erals and  building  material.  We  have  toler- 
ably good  land,  and  it  is  susceptible  to  im- 
provement. Still  it  is  cheap.  Produce  here 
now  is  very  high.  Corn  is  worth  SI. 15  per 
bushel;  wheat,  SI. 10;  oats,  G3  cents ;  potatoes, 
$1.35;  cattle,  $2..50  to  84  per  cwt. ;  hogs,  $3.^5  to 
$3.50.  The  growing  crops  of  wheat  and  oats 
look  well.  •  P.  J.  M. 

CouUerville,  Tenn. 


From  Iowa.— Fremont  county  is  the  garden 
spot  of  Iowa  and  the  best  corn  country  in  the 
world.  It  is  also  a  good  fruit  country.  Small 
fruit,  apples,  peaches,  plums  and  strawberries, 
now  promise  abundant  crops.  Hamburg  is 
a  beautiful  little  town  nestling  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  bluff,  which  extends  to  Council  Bluffs,  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  What  we  need  here 
are  a  canning  factory,  packing  house  and 
starch  factory.  Hamburg  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  and  pro- 
ductive farms.  Land  is  worth  from  $25  to  $50 
per  acre  and  is  increasing  In  value  every  year. 

Hamburg,  Iowa.  C.  S. 


From  Washington.— Permit  me  to  tell  you 
about  our  wonderful  island  of  Orcas.  As  to 
climate, I  am  convinced  that  there  is  not  a  more 
healthful,  even  climate  on  the  Pacific  coast 
than  on  our  island,  and  that  is  saying  very 
much.  We  have  many  more  clear  days  than 
they  have  on  the  mainland.  Our  winters  are 
our  rainy  seasons,  but  there  are  very  few  days 
that  a  person  cannot  work  out,  for  most  of  our 
rains  come  during  the  nights.  We  have  not 
much  sickness  and  no  saloons,  and  we  have 
no  need  of  either.  Pears,  cherries,  plums,  ap- 
ricots, peaches,  prunes,  quinces,  nectarines, 
apples  and  all  small  fruits  do  very  well  here. 
Our  land  is  of  various  sorts,  and  runs  from  the 
very  rocky  and  stony  to  tlie  deep,  black  loam 
or  bottom  lands,  and  from  high,  hilly  land  to 
swampy  lowlands.  G.  H.  W. 

Bast  Sound,  San  Juan  county,  Wash. 


From  Florida.— At  this  writing  (April)  we 
are  having  plenty  of  rain  and  fine  weather. 
Corn  is  from  knee  to  waist  high.  Native  plums 
are  commencing  to  ripen;  they  arealarge,  flue 
fruit,  good  quality  and  excellent  flavor,  and 
grow  in  abundance.  Peaches  will  be  plenty. 
The  early  varieties,  such  as  the  Yum  Yum, 
Bidwell's  Early,  Peento  and  Honey,  will  soon 
begin  to  ripen  ;  tlien  other  varieties  will  come 
in,  in  rotation,  until  November.  Strawberries 
have  been  in  constant  bearing  since  the  last 
of  January,  and  are  still  blooming  and  bear- 
ing, and  will  continue  until  about  June  first. 
The  prospects  for  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  good. 
The  orange  crop,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  largest 
the  state  has  ever  had.  The  past  winter  has 
been  a  very  mild  one.  We  had  considerable 
cool  weather,  but  no  cold,  the  mercury  only 
reaching  the  freezing  point  once. 

■  Kenka,  Fla.  ,1.  I.  M. 


From  Washington.— I  have  lived  in  Lewis 
county  two  years  and  find  this  the  best  place 
for  a  man  of  limited  means.  Fruit  and  veg- 
etables grow  and  produce  well.  One  man 
raised  $810  of  raspberries  on  one  and  one  sixth 
acres.  Turnips  grow  as  large  as  forty-six 
pounds,  potatoes,  three  pounds  apiece  and 
cabbage  forty  pounds  per  head.  We  never 
suffer  from  drouth.  Cattle  live  out  on  the 
range  all  winter,  with  no  feed  but  what  they 
pick,  and  come  out  fat  enough  for  the  butcher. 
Immigrants  are  flocking  liere  rapidly.  Land 
is  rating  from  $10  to  $175  per  acre.  Butter  is 
worth  35  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  23  cents  per 
dozen;  wheat,  $1 ;  oats,  from  80  to  90  cents  per 
bushel.  Potatoes  sold  last  fall  at  SI  per  bushel. 
Hops  are  a  product!  ve  crop.  Lumbermen  are 
rapidly  clearing  the  timber  away  to  make 
room  for  settlers.  This  is  the  Eden  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  good  schools  and 
plenty  of  churches,  and  the  best  class  of  peo- 
ple live  here.  B.  P.  B. 

Xapairine,  Wasli. 

From  New  Mexico.— We  have  here  one  of 
the  richest  vallej's  in  tlie  world.  It  is  thirty 
to  forty  miles  wide,  tliree  hundred  miles  long 
and  as  level  as  a  floor.  The  Pecos  river,  which 
flows  through  the  valley,  carries  a  bounteous 
supplj'  of  water,  and  is  fed  by  hundreds  of 
living  springs,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 
An  extensive  system  of  irrigating  canals  is 
now  in  course  of  building,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of  which  are  already  completed. 
Over  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  rich 
lands  have  been  reclaimed  by  these  canals,  at 
least  twenty  per  cent  of  wliich  are  still  in  tlie 
hands  of  tlie  government,  subject  to  entry 
under  the  homestead  laws.  A  railway  lias 
lately  been  built  into  the  valley,  so  that  farm- 
ers have  a  direct  outlet  for  theirproducts.  We 


have  the  same  climatic  and  soil  conditions  as 
exist  in  southern  California,  and  being  a 
thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  eastern  markets, 
tliis  valley  is  destined  to  become,  in  the  near 
futuie,  as  rich  a  fruit  country  as  any  portion 
of  that  state.  G.  O.  S. 

Eddy,  N.  M. 


From  Iowa.— Ringgold  is  a  border  county  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  state.   The  land 
is  rolling,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  county  it  is 
very  rough.   We  very  seldom  have  a  failure 
of  crops  in  this  county.   Hay  last  season  was  a 
poor  crop;  consequently  the  price  was  very! 
high  this  spring.    It  reached  $20  a  ton;  but! 
pasture  is  now  good,  blue  grassespecially.  We  | 
are  now  getting  60  cents  per  bushel  for  corn; 
45  to  50  for  oats ;  hogs,  $1.25  per  cwt.   A  great 
many  cattle  are  fed  in  this  county,  which  con- 
sumes the  larger  part  of  the  corn  raised.  Land 
went  up  iu  price  25  to  10  per  cent  last  year. 

Beaconsfield,  Iowa.  C.  M.  C. 


From  .\^rk.\nsas.— We  have  a  better  country 
here  than  we  get  credit  for.  We  live  in  Grand 
Prairie,  and  it  is  not  improperly  named.  This 
couutry  is  not  lilte  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  These  prairies  are  a  body  of  silt  such 
as  is  found  no  place  else.  We  drive  our  wells 
for  good  water  through  silt,  and  occasionally 
a  hardpan  of  clayey  substance  of  a  few  inches 
or  feet,  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  on  an 
average,  and  strike  a  body  of  water  percolat- 
ing through  coarse,  sharp  sand  and  a  flinty 
gravel,  such  as  is  found  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Ozark  mountains.  The  climate  is  semi- 
southern.  While  men  of  the  North  are  shiver- 
ing with  cold  and  packing  up  ice  to  cool  tlieir 
excessive  summer  heat,  and  piling  onto  their 
bodies  woolens,  flannels  and  furs,  we  dress  up 
in  common  apparel,  with  a  pair  of  rubber 
boots,  a  "slicker"  and  an  umbrella,  and  travel 
around  with  perfect  nonchalance.  Sometimes 
we  have  a  little  snow  and  a  crust  of  ice,  just 
enough  togive  the  frogs  a  little  rest,  and  then 
we  go  on  again,  just  as  cheerful  as  a  holiday. 
Men  live  here  and  keep  about  as  healthy  and 
fat  as  In  other  brag  countries.  Those  of  us 
who  work  and  manage  our  affairs  with  dis- 
cretion, get  a  good  living  and  make  some 
money  for  a  wet  day ;  and  that  is  sure  to  come. 
There  is  more  profit  from  an  acre  of  cotton 
here  than  from  an  acre  of  corn,  wheat  or  oats. 
Twentj'good  Arkansas  cows  will  give  a  net 
profit  of  $100  per  month  foreightmonths.  Our 
creainery  is  now  running  on  8,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  da.v,  which  might  be  increased  in- 
definitely. Stock  raising  in  this  country  may 
be  made  as  profitable  as  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Stock  must  be  acclimated. 
Don't  bring  teams  of  horses;  bring  colts  not 
more  than  two  years  old.  Don't  bring  cows  or 
bulls ;  bring  calves  not  more  tlian  one  year  old. 
Don't  bring  seed,  especially  corn,  from  the 
North.  Everything  has  to  be  acclimated.  Men, 
women  and  children  die  more  from  overtaxing 
their  energies  for  the  first  year  or  two  than 
from  disease.  The  prairie  is  the  best  for  all 
purposes  in  making  a  settlement,  except  for 
fire-wood.  Bring  all  your  religion  worth  hav- 
ing and  your  loyal  politics.  If  they  are  not 
worth  having,  then  sell  them  at  their  value, 
and  buy  "pure  and  undefiled."  But  don't 
come  to  this  country  to  swap  in  religion, 
church  polity  or  politics,  as  so  many  others 
have  done.  Bankruptcy  is  sure  to  follow  such 
a  course,  both  in  time  and  for  eternity. 

Carlisle,  Ark.  A.  M.  T. 


From  Florida.- Lee  county  has  had  but 
eight  deaths  since  Maj'31,  1890,  and  about  forty 
births,  from  an  estimated  population  of  eight- 
teen  hundred.  When  the  census  enumerator 
reported  that  there  had  been  only  ten  deaths 
during  the  census  year,  from  a  population  of 
fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  census,  Robert  P.  Porter, 
was  astonished,  and  asked  the  enumerator  to 
correct  his  returns,  as  the  usual  rate  should 
have  been  about  twenty,  instead  of  ten.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  the  first  report  of  the 
enumerator  was  correct,  and  that  Lee  county 
is  the  banner  county  for  good  health  among 
all  the  counties  in  the  Union.  In  reply  to  a 
letter  from  tlie  census  enumerator.  Dr.  L.  C.  W. 
wrote  as  follows  :  "It  would  be  strange  if  Mr. 
Porter  did  not  object  to  the  correctne.ssof  your 
mortality  report,  for  it  is  less  than  one  half  as 
much  as  the  death  rate  of  other  countries  that 
are  called  healthful.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  during 
the  past  forty  years,  and  the  last  six  years 
here  at  Fort  Myers.  Being  health  officer  and 
post  inspector  the  past  four  years  for  Lee 


$3000; 


A.  YEAR  t    I  undertakt  to  britfljr 
Iteacti  any  fairly  intelligent  person  of  either 
■  sex,  who  can  read  and  wr^te,  and  who, 
lafter  instruction,  will  work  industriously, 
^  F  how  to  earn  Three  TboQsand  Dollars  a 

Tear  in  their  own  localities,  wherever  they  tive.l  will  also  furnish 
the  situation  oremploynient,at  which  you  can  earn  thatatnount. 
No  money  for  me  unless  successful  as  above.  Easily  and  quickly 
learned.  I  desire  but  one  worker  from  each  district  or  county.  1 
have  already  taught  and  provided  with  employment  a  large 
number,  who  are  making  over  88000  a  year  each.  It's  NEW" 
and  SOLillk.  Full  partlculara  FREE.  Address  at  onc% 
£.  C.  A.IiIjE'N.  Box  4SO,  Ausuita,  Malii& 


county,  has  given  mean  excellent  opportunity 
to  procure  the  number  of  deaths,  as  well  as 
births,  which  was  my  duty  to  establish  the 
vital  statistics  of  Lee  county,  Florida.  In  the 
discharge  of  my  otilcial  duties,  I  think  I  have 
learned  of  all  the  deaths  during  my  term  of 
otHce  in  Lee  county,  and  I  find  it  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  per  annum  in  one  thou- 
sand people.  1  have  no  doubts  about  the  cor- 
rectness of  your  report,  which  would  be  cor- 
roborated by  all  that  know  your  position  in 
society,  and  being  principal  in  our  graded 
public  school.  This  low  rate  of  mortalilj', 
which  you  have  reiiorted  for  Lee  county,  I 
find  to  be  in  coninion  with  the  rest  of  the 
counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Florida.  Many  reasons  may  be  given  why 
the  deatli  rale  is  so  small  in  Lee  county:  1. 
Our  county  is  composed  of  prairie  and  pine  for- 
ests. Tlie  oxides  of  turpentine  render  all  pine 
countries  liealthful.  2.  Our  air  is  pure.  While 
we  have  an  abundance  of  vegetation,  itseldom 
decays  on  the  ground,  but  is  burned  up  by 
annual  fires.  Vegetation  is  growing  per- 
petually, and  drinks  up  noxious  gases,  and 
constant  sunshine  and  sea  breezesall  combine 
to  make  tlie  air  pure.  .3.  Pure  water  for  house 
use.  No  boggy  swamps  nor  stagnant  water  in 
the  country.  -I.  A  mild  climate,  never  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  so  everyone  has  the  full  benefit  of 
pure  air,  free  from  exposure.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  we  have  never  had  an  epidemic  of  any 
kind,  and  that  the  fatal  diseases  incident  to 
children  and  adults,  that  are  so  common  in 
other  localities,  are  seldom  known  here.  In 
tlie  most  of  countries,  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion die  under  five  years  of  age,  while  a  death 
among  children  in  Lee  county  is  quite  rare. 


From  Florida.— I  send  you  a  registered 
package  of  onions  and  oats.  Any  kind  of 
onion  does  well  here,  from  the  seed.  Sow  in 
drills  from  July  to  January,  and  when  big 
enough,  thin  out  and  transplant,  as  they  need 
but  little  cultivation  in  our  mellow  soil.  The 
Silver  King,  Rocco  and  some  other  varieties 
grow  to  an  enormous  size  and  weigh  from  one 
to  three  pounds,  being  too  large  to  suit  the 
market.  These  I  send  you  are  the  white  Ber- 
muda of  medium  size.  There  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  while  and  red  Ber- 
muda, except  as  to  color.  They  are  the  proper 
size  for  sale;  sweet,  mild  and  good  keepers.  I 
have  raised  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  on  our  fine  lands.  They  sell  here  at 
ten  cents  per  pound  and  are  said  to  be  worth 
more  iu  New  York,  as  they  come  in  when 
onions  elsewliere  are  scarce.  About  half 
enough  are  raised  here  to  supply  our  own 
market,  as  we  liave  but  few  people  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  they  are 
busy  pushing  a  fruit  grove,  and  what  time 
they  have  to  spare  is  used  in  raising  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  beans  and  egg-plant  for  the  north- 
ern market;  that  paj-s  better.  I  have  not 
measured  these  oats  I  send,  but  they  are  over 
six  feet  higli  and  grow  without  fertilizers.  Of 
course  it  was  on  our  best  lands,  and  we  have 
plenty  like  it.  You  cannot  pick  out  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  but  what  has  more  or 
less  of  this  ricli  land  on  it.  I  saw  by  tlie  north- 
ern papers  that  the  mosquitoes  are  making  it 
lively  and  a  big  crop  expected.  We  look  for 
them  here  about  June  10th  and  expect  them 
to  remain  about  sixty  days.  Our  weather  is 
delightful;  mercury  about  from  sixty-five  to 
seventy  degrees  In  the  morning  and  up  to 
eighty  at  noon,  with  occasional  showers. 
Tourists  come  and  go  all  the  year,  as  our  sum- 
mers, like  all  other  countt-ies,  aremore  healthy 
than  our  winters.  We  have  about  two 
thousand  people  in  Lee  county,  and  have  had 
nine  deaths  and  over  forty  births  since  May 
31,  1890.  ' 

Fort  Myers,  Lee  county,  Fla. 


L.  C.  W. 


IIMSHORNS 


SELF-ACTING  \ 
SHADE  ROLLERS/ 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


THEGENUINE 


EHARTSHQRN> 


HALL'S  HONEYSUCKLE, 

Evergreen,  everblooming,  exquisite  in  foliage  and 
flower,  hardy  and  fragrant.  The  Rweetest.  loveliest 
and  best  hardy  vine  known.  Strong  2-year-old 
plants  of  the  true  variety,  2o  centfi  each,  $2..'')i)  per 
dozen;  smaller  size,  2  for  .30  cents.  SI. SO  per  do/.pii. 
13  splendid  Everblooming  Roses  and  1  Honeysuckle, 
$1.25.    Now  is  the  time  to  plant  them.  Address 

CEO.  W.  PARK,  Libonia,  Pa. 


LARGE  YfiRIETf 
LATEST  STYLES. 

RT  FACTORY 

PRICES.     I    M^m     b.  ■  « 

Beet  Quality,  wltlioiitsrold,       4c*  to  5c  per  roll. 

Cold  paper,  8c.  "  10c  " 

Finest  Embossea  paper,     .      15c.  "  80c  " 

SamplcA  Beat  to  any  part  of  the  V.  8.  on  receipt  of 
10c  postage.  COno  rAF£a  CO.,  1)7  ri;moiithFliice,CUcaea 


WALL 

PAPER 


n\JW%.  t  flMIHU  by  mail  or  personally. 
ituatioDfl  procured  all  pupils  when  competen'i. 
uDd  for  circular.  W.  ti.  CHAKFliE,  Oswego, N.Y. 


Iuiiil'l  lii  NEW  RAPID  College  of  SHORTHAND  BOTPAtfi 
"  N.  V.  SHORTHAND  Uamed  at  liqMt  free,  only  one 
stuilciit  in  n  town  ^^ivt'n  tliiR  privilege.  Send  Btsiinr 
for  full  iT|gtrnrrinii<,    Stnilfntw  ftffsiRfed  to  positions. 


ROSE    POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

■tarn  HAUTE,  liiDIAIiA.-A  SCHOOL  UF  ENVINEERING. 

Well  i-ii*luuL<i,  well  <;iiiijppe(l  <li;p.tr(nieDt»  of  Civil,  Mechanical  uiid  Electrical 
Cii^irnfriiig.  ChnniHiry,  Prawint'.    Shops  ami  lal>ornlorii-3.    Eiix'nBea  low. 

Address  II.  T.  EDDY,  President. 


PATENTS  S: 


r^ANKLIN  H.  HOUCH.  WASHINCTON.  D.  C. 

^"  attorney  8  fee  until  patent  ob- 
od.   Write  for  INVENTOR'S  EUIDE 


FLORIDA. 

Send  address,  on  postal  card,  for  any  information 
wanted  about  LANDS,  HOTELS,  IlOUTEiS, 
etc.,  etc.   Answered  promptly. 

L.  Y.  JENNESS, 

SANFORD.  FLORIDA. 


Pensions!  Pensions!  Pensions! 

MILO  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

ATTORNEYS  AND  SOLICITORS. 


INCREASE  PENSSION  claimB  (in  which  the 
attorney's  fee  in  now  reduced  to  $2)  may  be  presented 
whenever  the  pensioner  feels  that,  as  compared  with 
Others,  he  is  rated  too  low  for  hin  disability. 

NEW  ]LAW  PENSION  claims  do  not  depend 
upon  poverty  nor  riches,  but  upon  the  existence  of  a 
disability,  whether  otf  service  origin  or  not,  which 
would  materially  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
manual  labor. 

OLD  LAW  PENSION  claims,  especially  those 
filed  some  time  ago,  should  be  remembered.  The 
right  to  prosecute  such  claims  remains  as  before  the 
passage  of  the  new  law. 

MiLO  B.  Stevens  &  Co., 

1419  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

other  offices : 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Detroit.  Mich,  and  Chicago,  III. 


ALL 
ABOUT 


MANURES 

My  New  Book,  ^'Practical  Farm  Chemistry," 

tells  how  you  can  sare  money  in  buying  manures, 
and  how  you  can  make  money  in  applying  them. 
Part  I,  "The  Raw  Materials  of  IMant  Food;"  Part  II, 
"The  Available  Sources  of  Supply;"  Part  III,  "Prin- 
ciples of  Economic  Application."  Beautifully  printed 
and  bound  in  cloth.    Price  SI. 00. 

Aj.'io  "The  New  Onion  Cnltnre,"  a  new  system 
which  tefls  how  you  can  raise  2,0(«)  hnsheh  of  heavtiful 
huibs  on  one  acre.    Illvstrated.    Paper.    Price^  5f)  cents. 

"How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay."  Price, 
S2.00.  Remit  by  Registered  Letter  or  Express  Monev 
Order.   Address  the  author,  T.  6REIHER,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

mjlVEM  LUNGS 

—  USE  — 

Wincliester's  Hypopliospliite  of  Lme&  Soila. 

For  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Nervous  Prostration, 
Dyspepsia  or  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Vigor  and 
Appetite,  and  diseases  arising  from  Poverty  of 
the  B  ond,  Winchester's  Hypophosphite  is 
a  specLflc,  being  unequaled  as  a  Vitalizing 
Tonic,  Brain,  Nerve  and  Blood  Food. 
SOIjD  XiY  I3H.TJ"&<3rXH»1"ai. 

WINCHESTER  &  CO.  Chemists 

162  William  St.,  N.  T. 

FORYOD 

Me.  Parmelee  sold  in 
three  daye,  116  Copper 
Coins  for  S6,915;29  Sil- 
ver Coins  for  S4, 713;  4 
Gold  Coins  for  SI, 760. 
And  we  can  prove  that 
others  have  done  nearly  as  well. 

Coin  Collecting  Pays  Big 

If  you  have  any  Old  Coins  or  proofs 
coined  hefore  1878, save  them, as  they 
may  be  worth  a  fortune. Illustrated 
circulars  on  rare  coins  free  at  oflBce 
or  mailed  for  two  stamps. 

'Numismatic  Bank,  Boston.Mass. 

Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


SEDGWICK 


FARM  FENCE 

PRICES  REDUCED 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  griving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask 
Hardware  Dealers,  or  writ© 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.  RICHMOND,  IND. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eves  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eje-Water 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ine  adyertisementa,  as  adyertisers  often 
bay e  diiTerent  articles  advertised  in  seyerul 
papers. 


l45.i§BUGGIES 

ARE  NOT  IN  ANY  POOL  or 
TRUST  COMBINATION. 

We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  fac- 
tory prices,  and  by  dealing  direct  with 
us  you  save  dealer's  proflt.  It  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself  to  get  the  most  value 
for  your  money  ;  then  why  pay  a  dealer 
$25.00  more  than  we  ask  for  the  same 


o.uality  of  goods  V  We  don't  want  your 
trade  until  you  are  satisfied  that  our 
goods  are  exactly  as  we  represent  them. 
Address  THja  fOS'X'XIfC.  BXTGrG^-'E'  t£> 


C AI=tT  CO.,  17V©« 


mm  HARNESS 

We  give  a  guarantee  with  aU  Foster 
Buggies  and  Harness  sold.  Our  reputa- 
tion for  good  work  at  low  prices  is  known 
throughout  the  country,  therefore  we 
can  not  afford  to  make  any  claims  that 
we  can  net  support.  Our  experience 
has  been  "  A  customer  once  secured  is  a 
customer  forever."  Write  for  our  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  join  us  in  our  efforts 
to  kill  off  the  pool  and  trust  which  is  suck- 
ing  the  life-blood  from  the  consumer . 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  IMPECUNIOUS. 

All  of  us  dream  of  a  day  to  come 

Bringing  no  trouble  or  care  ; 
When  we  never  shall  look  at  our  pocket-book  twice, 

For  the  dollar  that  isn't  there. 

When  we'll  pay  every  debt  we  ever  have  owed. 

With  compound  interest  beside; 
When  we  shall  not  think,  in  anxious  mood, 

Of  the  needs  unsatisfied. 

When  we  shall  not  fret  and  worry  and  screw. 

For  the  sake  of  saving  a  dime. 
We  can  buy  the  dress,  and  the  bonnet,  too. 

Indeed,  two  frocks  at  a  time  ! 

When  we  shall  not  sigh  that  the  flour  is  out. 

Or  the  coal  disappears  so  fast ; 
When  the  time  that  Johnnie's  shoes  must  be  toed, 

And  his  trousers  patched,  are  past. 

We  can  meet  the  wants  of  a  suffering  friend," 

Without  undue  look  to  our  own.  v 
We  may  lift  the  feet  that  stumble  and  bend. 

Without  heed  lest  we  trip  on  the  stone. 

For  a  better  use  of  the  "filthy  stuff" 

We  could  make,  than  Bj-own  or  Gray  ; 
And  we'll  have — a  little  more  than  enough 

In  that  coming  time— Some  Day. 

O  brilliant  castles  we  aever  behold  ! 

0  day  with  never  a  dawn  ! 
For  most  of  us  fight  clear  oat  to  the  end. 

And  die  with  our  armor  on. 

But  the  dream  of  that  wonderful,  far-off  time. 

That  ever-fair  to-morrow. 
Helps  many  faint  heart  do  braver  part. 

Searing  to-day  its  sorrow. 

— Eva  Looett  Carson,  in  the  Housewife. 

SISTERS,  BUT  NO  KIN. 

BY  MAKY  TWOMBLT. 

Chapter  X. 

SE.IfOEL  ASHHEAD, 
as  one  looked  at 
h  i  m  that  sum- 
mer day,  attired 
in  his  carelully 
careless  yachting  suit, 
his  gray,  summer  sur- 
tout  flung  across  his  left 
arjn,  and  the  jaunty 
holiday  air  of  his  vrhoie 
person  struggling 
with  the  bored  expres- 
sion now  settling 
upon   his  fastidious 
countenance.was  a  very 
noticeable  personage 
The  frame-work  within 
which  he  stood  and 
gazed  upon  the  hurry- 
ing passers-by  was  very 
much  at  variance  with 
the  picture  itenshrlned, 
for  Dr.  Ashmead  bad 
caught  at  the  first 
friendly  shelter  from  a 
drenching  summer 
shower,  and  his  aristo- 
cratic figure   now  re- 
posed  against  the 
outer  doorway  of  a 
shoe  factory  iu  au 
old  seaport  town  of 
Maine. 

He  had  been 
standing  there  per- 
haps five  minutes 
when  a  young  girl, 
panting  from  exer- 
cise and  dripping 
w  e  t,  entered  the 
same  doorway,  gave 
him  a  quick,  sur- 
prised glance,  and 
ran  up  the  flight  of 
steep  steps  behind 
him.  Before  she 
reached  the  top,  a 
door  above  opened, 
another  female  head 
protruded  thence,  and  a 
sharp,  treble  voice, 
pitched  above  the  rattle 
of  machinery,  in- 
quired : 

"Did  you  flnd  him? 
Is  he  coming?" 

"No,"  replied  the  first 
girl,  "and  I've  been  to  two  or  three  other 
places,  and  I  can't  find  a  doctor  at  home  In 
this  end  of  the  town.  Oh,  dear,  I'm  so  tired, 
and  soaking  wet !  " 

"Dear,  dear!"  cried  the  first  speaker  In 
dismay.  "What  shall  we  do 7  Mr.  Todd!  Mr. 
Todd  !  "  she  called.  Then  the  clatter  of  voices 
and  machinery  went  on  for  another  minute, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  a  man,  presumably 
Mr.  Todd,  emerged  from  out  the  same  door, 
banging  it  behind  him  and  muttering  aloud 
as  he  came  down  stairs  : 

"Drat  It  all!  No  one  but  a  woman  would 
have  slch  a  thing  happen  to  'em.  To  be  sent 
scurrying  the  town  for  a  doctor  and  can't  flnd 
one.  They're  plenty  enough,  Lord  knows, 
when  they  ain't  wanted." 

Dr.  Ashmead  slowly  turned  his  head  till  his 
cold  gaze  rested  full  upon  the  work-a-day  face 
.of  Mr.  Todd.    "What  has  happened?"  he 
asked,  Indltlereutly. 

Mr.  Todd  surveyed  for  an  Instant  the 
elegance  of  the  stranger's  figure  with  about 
the  same  curiosity  he  might  bestow  upon  a 
captive  butterfly ;  then,  with  a  comical  grin, 
8ald: 

"Well,  'taint  nothla'  unusiAal,  mebbe  you'U 


think.  A  woman  upstairs  has  got  her  mouth 
open  an'  can't  shet  it.  But  the  curus  thing 
about  it  Is  she  can't  talk  with  it  open ;  seems 
to  have  sprung  apart  and  locked  itself  at  the 
same  time.  The  rest  of  'em  are  skeered  about 
out  o'  their  wits,  an'  there  won't  be  a  stroke  o' 
work  done  till  a  doctor's  got." 

Dr.  Ashmead  had  taken  out  his  watch  and 
noted  the  time  while  Mr.  Todd  was  speaking. 

"I  am  weather-bound  for  the  moment,"  he 
said,  at  last,  "and  if  you  will  lead  me  to  the 
woman  I  may  be  able  to  save  you  a  further 
journey.   I  am  a  medical  man." 

"You  don't  say  ?  Well,  I  never  should  have 
thought  it,"  began  Mr.  Todd;  but  an  Imperious 
gesture  silenced  him,  and  he  led  the  way. 

At  sight  of  them  the  noise  stopped  as  If  by 
magic.  The  doctor's  keen  eye  took  in  every 
detail  at  once,  and  waiving  all  explanation  he 
walked  straight  over  to  a  silent  buttonhole 
machine,  from  the  plate  of  which  the  "upper" 
of  one  boot  hung  with  a  forlorn  droop.  A  girl 
sat  fronting  it  with  arms  crossed  in  her  lap, 
mouth  wide  open  and  large,  blue  eyes  fixed  In 
vacant  and  stony  terror.  The  rest  of  the 
features  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  eclipse. 

"A  towel,  please,"  said  the  doctor  to  the  at- 
tendant forewoman. 

Having  received  it,  he  placed  It,  folded 
several  times,  between  the  girl's  teeth,  then 
deftly  applied  a  thumb  and  fore  finger  to  each 
side  of  the  jaw,  inside  and  out.  After  manip- 
ulating a  minute  or  two  with  steady  strength, 
the  teeth  came  together  with  a  snap,  which 
the  folded  towel  prevented  from  doing  any 
damage.  Quickly  drawing  the  towel  away 
and  casting  it  aside,  the  doctor  looked  fairly 
at  his  patient  for  the  first  time. 

The  mouth  was  now,  quite  appropriately, 
making  a  first  use  of  its  restored  functions  in 
an  effort  at  thanks.  It  was  certainly  a  pretty 


"It  was  after  dinner,  and  one  of  the  girls 
brought  in  some  apples.  I  took  up  a  large  one, 
and  just  for  fun,  on  a  bet  that  I  couldn't  do  it, 
fastened  my  teeth  lu  it  for  a  large  bite.  Then 
another  girl,  just  for  fun,  grabbed  at  it  with 
all  her  might.  She  took  the  apple  with  her 
and  left  the  piece  between  my  teeth,  and— and 
my  mouth  stayed  in  just  that  way  until  you 
came  In." 

If  the  ludicrous  picture  he  had  seen  worked 
any  mirth  in  his  mind  he  gave  no  sign  of  it. 
While  she  talked  he  continued  to  study  her 
face  with  grave  curiosity.  His  profession  had 
many  times  before  brought  him  into  contact 
with  persons  of  her  condition,  but  of  her  kind, 
not  exactly.  She  seemed  to  him  somewhat  of 
a  new  type.  While  she  spoke  and  stole  half- 
abashed  glances  at  him,  he  was  mentally 
summing  up  her  characteristics  somewhat  In 
this  wise:  "Naive,  yet  very  self-conscious; 
Ignorant,  yet  by  no  means  vacant  of  mind ; 
much  self-conceit  mingled  with  a  curiously 
deprecating  manner  of  showing  it."  With 
her  fresh,  changeful  color  that  defied  the 
leathery  atmosphere  about  her,  she  seemed  to 
him  too  curious  a  specimen  to  dismiss  with  a 
glance.  "I'm  afraid  it  will  happen  again," 
she  said,  throwing  another  appealing  glance 
into  his  face. 

Dr.  Ashmead  smiled  Into  her  eyes  at  this. 
He  thought  them  the  very  bluest  eyes  he  had 
ever  seen. 

"Oh,  no ;  you  need  fear  nothing  of  that  sort. 
Only  let  me  advise  you  not  to  experiment  in 
that  way  again."  Then,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"What  Is  your  name  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Almeda  Poore,"  she  answered. 

"And  your  address  7  "  dropping  his  voice  still 
lower.  "I  may  be  detained  here  till  to- 
morrow, and  If  so,  may  look  in  upon  you 
again  to  see  that  all  Is  well  with  you." 


"There  is  youk  wife,  my  boy;  take  her!" 


mouth.  The  Hps  upon  which  the  words 
faltered  were  delicately  full  and  tremblingly 
mobile.  But  the  thanks  were  more  eloquently 
expressed  by  two  great  tears  that  started  as 
she  looked  at  him,  and  trickled  slowly  down 
her  cheeks. 

Then  Dr.  Ashmead  made  a  movement  which 
might  have  surprised  himself  had  he  stopped 
to  think  at  all  about  It.  For  a  young  man  he 
was  singularly  free  from  emotional  moods, 
especially  at  the  wrong  time  or  place.  Some 
of  his  friends,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  ques- 
tion whether  he  could  ever  be  betrayed  into 
emotion.  He  hud  witnessed  suffering  in  many 
forms,  and  he  had  an  invincible  repugnance 
to  It  lu  all  its  common  forms.  Indeed,  he  re- 
coiled from  commonness  In  every  form. 
Nevertheless,  he  now  took  from  his  breast 
pocket  an  immaculate  linen  handkerchief, 
carefully  wiped  oflT  those  two  thankful  tears, 
and  as  carefully  deposited  again  the  handker- 
chief in  the  same  breast  pocket. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  sympathetic  concern,  and  with  a  glance 
that  said  more  than  the  tone. 

The  embarrassed  girl's  fascinated  gaze 
drooped  as  she  explained : 


"Oh,  thanks,"  she  said,  with  delight,  only 
too  visible;  and  drawing  forth  a  small,  leather 
pocket-book,  she  took  theuce  a  card  which  she 
handed  to  him,  with  a  bill,  whispering: 

"Won't  you  pay  yourself,  please  7  " 

"No,  no ;  never  mention  that  again,"  he  said. 
Ignoring  the  bill  and  hastily  pocketing  the 
card,  while  he  took  his  hat  and  bade  her  a 
kindly  good-by ;  nor  did  he  vouchsafe  one 
grateful  glance  to  the  array  of  upturned  faces 
that  curiously  watched  his  departure. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  upon  his  de- 
scending form  than  a  very  chorus  of  congrat- 
ulations descended  upon  Almeda.  Restoration 
of  her  pretty  mouth  to  its  normal  condition 
was  hardly  considered  better  luck  than  that 
this  restoration  should  be  due  to  the  unlooked- 
for  interposition  of  so  charming  a  stranger. 

"I  envy  you,  Almeda,"  said  one  girl.  "It's 
like  the  'Sleeping  Beauty'  In  the  fairy  story 
being  brought  to  life  by  her  beautiful  prince. 
It  was  easy  to  see  how  interested  he  was,  and 
it's  easy  enough  to  guess  It  won't  end  here." 

"You'll  keep  us  posted  how  your  romance, 
so  beautifully  begun,  progresses,  won't  you, 
Almeda  7  "  said  another. 

"He  may  be  a  prince  charming,  but  he  Is  a 


confoundedly  stuck-up  one,"  struck  in  a  third 
girl.  "He  might  bestow  a  smile  or  even  bow 
on  the  rest  of  us  without  hurting  him,  as  he 
went  out.  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  any  poor 
girl's  chances  of  honest  Intentions  from  one 
like  him." 

"1  agree  with  you,"  said  the  forewoman. 
"He  has  served  one  timely  attention  for  you, 
Almeda,  for  which  I'd  advise  you  to  thank 
your  stars  and  forget  him." 

Almeda,  who,  though  still  a  trifle  hysterical, 
was  rapidly  coming  to  her  usual  state  of  self- 
sufficiency,  bridled  a  bit  at  this.  "I'm  sure  I 
don't  see  why  everybody  has  so  much  to  say 
about  it.  I'm  sayin'  nothin',  and  I  seem  to  be 
the  only  one  that  ain't  sayin'  somethin',"  she 
observed. 

"That's  no  more  than  fittin'  modesty  on  your 
part;  heroines'can  afford  to  be  modest,"  said 
another  girl.  Then  they  all  indulged  In  a 
giggle. 

Almeda  reddened.  "I'm  sure  I  wasn't 
thinkin'  o'  chances  or  attentions  after  the 
skare  I've  just  got,"  she  said;  "but  when  It 
comes  to  talk  o'  that  sort,  I  expect  one  person's 
as  good  as  another,  'cept  the  difl°erenae  o* 
money." 

"That's  about  the  sentiments  o'  most  of  us 
that  haven't  money,  only,  unfortunately, 
them  that  have  it  don't  quite  agree  with  ua," 
laughed  the  forewoman. 

"There  ain't  many  of  us  so  odd,  I  guess,  but 
what  we  have  relations  that  have  money,  and 
they  can  tell  us  how  them  that  have  it  feels; 
so  we  needn't  be  so  ignorant  of  their  state  o 
feelin'  as  some  people  may  think,"  retorted 
Almeda. 

"If  that's  meant  for  me,  I'm  quite  willing 
to  confess  that  I  haven't  a  very  rich  relation 
iu  the  world,  and  I  don't  know  as  I'm  a  mite 
worse  off  than  them  that  have  lots  o'  them," 
observed  the  fore- 
woman, philosoph- 
ically. 

"Well,  whether  It 
turns  out  bad  or  good 
for  me,  I  can  count  more 
than  one  rich  relation," 
answered  Almeda.  "My 
father  has  an  own  cous- 
in that  ranks  among  the 
rich  merchants  o' 
New  York." 

"Has  he  ever  In- 
vited j-our  father  to 
his  house  and  made 
much  of  him?"  in- 
quired the  fore- 
woman. 

Almeda  did  not 
deign  to  answer,  but 
another  girl  replied  : 
"Oh,  that  question 
counts  for  nothing. 
I  have  well-off  cous- 
ins In  this  very 
town ;  I  have  two 
among  the  learned 
professions,  as  they 
call  them,  but  they 
never  Invite  me  to 
their  houses.  They 
know  me  when  we 
meet  on  the  street 
and  elsewhere ;  we 
nod ;  I  hold  my  head 
as  high  as  they,  and 
there  the  matter 
ends.  But  please  tell 
me  why  I  should  not 
think  myself  asgood 
as  they?" 

"You  are  as  good  if 
you  can  prove  your 
claim  by  your  own 
exertions  or  the  ex- 
ertions of  somebody 
else.  The  great 
trouble  with  you 
girls  when  you  go  to 
comparing  your- 
selves with  every- 
body else  Is,  thatyou 
lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portant fact  that 
people  of  means  and 
leisure  have  the  op- 
portunity of  learn- 
ing no  end  of  things 
that  you  know  nothing  about,  except  what 
you  learn  by  report;  and  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  only  muddles  ye  and  fills  ye  with 
conceit.  If  some  chance  put  ye  suddenly 
among  them  you'd  feel  yourselves  as  much 
out  o'  place  as  a  cat  lu  a  strange  garret.  No 
matter  about  yer  right  to  be  there,  or  yer 
goodness,  you'd  feel  awfully  out  o'  place,  that's 
all.  If  some  of  ye  tried  to  fit  yerselves  for 
any  place  ye  might  happen  to  fall  Into,  Instead 
o'  dreaming  o'  impossible  pieces  o'  luck,  and 
the  figures  you'd  cut  after  It  happened  to  ye, 
it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose." 

Having  delivered  this  homily,  the  fore- 
woman walked  off.  The  girl  next  to  Almeda 
made  a  grimace  at  her  back,  and  muttered : 

"Disappointed  old  thing !  She  knows  there's 
no  impossible  pieces  o'  luck  for  herself,  and  so 
she's  bound  to  throw  cold  water  on  other 
people's  possibilities." 
"That's  so,"  affirmed  Almeda. 
"Look  here,  Almeda,"  called  out  another 
girl,  "what's  become  o'  that  girl  that  was 
picked  up  and  used  to  live  with  your  folks 
when  she  was  little— her  that  one  of  the  girli 
read  something  about  in  the  newspapers  and 
then  told  us  all  about  one  day  7  " 
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"Oh,  she's  doing  just  the  same— living  with 
her  grandmother,"  answered  Almeda,  with 
briel  ludiflfereuce. 

"She's  a  case  o'  what  I  call  luck,"  continued 
the  same  girl. 

"I  don't  see  It  In  that  way.  Her's  was  only  a 
case  of  being  lost  and  fludlng  her  way  back 
home,  I  should  say,"  struck  in  another 
speaker.  "I  heard  you  went  there— I  mean, 
hunted  them  up  in  Boston— not  long  ago— 
Almeda,"  she  continued. 

Almeda  threw  her  head  back  haughtily  for  a 
moment,  as  she  lifted  it  from  her  work.  Each 
of  tlie  girls  spoke  hurriedly  during  brief 
pauses  in  the  clatter  of  the  machinery. 

"I  wrote  them,"  she  said,  "and  afterwards 
called  there.  I  stayed  just  as  long  as  I  wanted." 

With  this  proudly  evasive  reply  Almeda 
relapsed  into  silence  and  went  on  with  her 
work,  and  her  companions  lor  a  time  let  her 
alone. 

The  rain  had  ceased  and  the  sun  reappeared 
In  all  its  glory,  as  it  to  give  a  last  benignant 
smile  upon  the  closing  day.  Dr.  Ashmead 
wended  his  way  to  his  luxuriantly-appointed 
yacht,  which  about  a  week  before  had  left 
New  York  City  with  a  band  of  friends  to  cruise 
for  the  'next  few  weeks  about  the  coast  of 
Maine.  Lighting  a  cigar,  he  took  the  girl's 
card  from  his  pocket  and  looked  at  it  with  an 
amused  smile.  "Almeda  Poore,  93  Fleet  street." 

"Good  heavens!  It  must  be  the  very  eldorado 
of  democracy  where  people  of  that  order  carry 
their  carte  de  visile  with  them  to  the  work- 
shop," he  laughed.  "Almeda  Poore— poor 
Almeda!  Well,  my  dear,  despite  the  very 
plebeian  sound  of  your  name  to-day,  you  may 
be  a  veritable  descendant  of  some  De  La  Poer 
among  the  stout  robber  aristocracy  of  Norman 
days.  But  however  that  may  be,  you'd  make  an 
interesting  psychological  study,  of  that  I  am 
certain,  if  only  a  fellow  had  time  to  devote  to 
you.  Gad,  it's  a  queer  arrangement  that  allots 
a  pretty  child  like  that  to  spend  the  flower  of 
her  days  in  yonder  murky  den,"  he  added, 
looking  back  at  the  dingy  building. 

Could  Dr.  Ashmead  have  looked  In  upon  the 
Inmates  of  "yonder  murky  den"  at  that 
moment,  he  would  certainly  have  exonerated 
them  from  indulging  in  the  self-pity  that  he 
fancied  must  be  their  chronic  lot.  Could  he 
have  listened  to  their  comments  for  half  an 
hour  after  his  departure,  it  might  have  added 
something  to  his  already  large  stock  of  useful 
knowledge.  He  could  I'ecognize  at  a  glance 
the  city  shop  girl,  whose  experienced  eye  could 
rate  at  its  proper  value  the  admiration  she  was 
likely  to  receive  from  one  of  his  culture;  but 
her  sister  in  the  Interior,  who  believed  herself 
fitted  by  divine  right  of  a  straight  Yankee 
pedigree  to  fill  any  position  in  the  laud,  was 
an  unknown  quantity  to  him. 
■  That  evening  the  doctor  kept  his  word  and 
looked  in  upon  her.  A  week  or  two  later  she 
discovered,  with  joyful  surprise,  that  he  had 
made  convenience  yield  to  inclination,  and 
sailed  his  yacht  up  to  Oldport  again.  On  the 
second  occasion  he  made  it  con  venient  to  see 
her  many  times,  and  left,  promising  to  come 
again  and  again.  Indeed,  in  language  most 
fascinating  to  the  simple  Almeda's  ear.  Dr. 
Ashmead  made  It  clear  that  an  acquaintance 
so  strangely  begun  was  one  not  destined  to 
come  to  an  end.  To  vulgar,  matter-of-fact 
promise,  he  did  not  commit  himself,  but  no 
saint  ever  felt  surer  of  heaven  than  Almeda 
of  his  love.  She  lived  in  an  enchanted  realm, 
which  this  man  was  the  first  to  open  to  her 
vision. 

Chapter  XI. 

ESTHER  and  Cazenove  continued  to  meet 
as  usual,  but  they  exchanged  no  more 
than  a  friendly  greeting.  The  formality 
of  their  greeting  was  noticeable  to  more 
than  one  of  their  friends,  and  especially 
so  to  Esther's  aunt,  Mrs.  Robert  Reignold.  That 
lady  observed  but  made  no  comment.  The  art- 
ist continued  to  frequent  her  house  and  so  did 
his  uncle,  who  found  the  ease  and  geniality  of 
the  hostess  a  great  recompense  for  the  loss  of 
many  friends  he  had  known  In  days  of  yore. 
The  old  gentleman  felt  himself  to  be  much 
like  a  stranger  in  his  native  city,  for  although 
many  knew  him,  few  were  left  with  whom  he 
had  held  personal  relations  in  his  youth.  He 
liked  to  talk  with  Mrs.  "Bob ;"  he  found  her 
such  a  sympathetic  listener. 

Going  into  her  aunt's  one  morning  a  few 
weeks  after  Almeda's  departure,  Esther  met 
the  old  gentleman  coming  out. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  grasping  her  hand,  "this 
meeting  is  as  opportune  as  if  it  had  been  fore- 
ordained. I  was  just  telling  Mrs.  Reignold 
that  I  was  going  to  see  your  grandmother  be- 
fore many  hours ;  that  I  would  not  put  the 
matter  off  another  day," 

"See  my  grandmother,"  repeated  Esther,  in 
amazement. 

"W^hy  not  ?"  asked  the  old  gentleman,  smil- 
ing at  her  surprise.  "I  have  called  on  her  al- 
ready, but  she  was  not  to  be  seen.  But  I  want 
a  word  with  you  first,  my  dear." 
Esther  led  the  way  into  the  parlor. 
"My  dear  girl,"  he  began  ;  "I  am  entirely  in 
my.nephew's  confidence.  I  know  that  he  loves 
you  and  what  it  is  that  prevents  him  from  de- 
claring his  love  openly.  He  recognizes  your 
grandmother's  right  to  demand  for  you  a  man 
of  wealth  sufficient  to  support  you  in  the  con- 
dition of  life  you  are  fitted  to  adorn.  Justice 
to  you  and  self-iespect  alike  have  kept  him 
silent.  Some  day  you  will  know  all.  I  am 
prepared  to  deal  with  your  grandmother.  I 
have  begged  Harry  to  let  me  do  so.  Now  I 
want  your  consent.  Shall  I  go  to  her  ?" 
SsUier  was  greatly  agitated. 


"I  don't  know;  1  fear  It  will  be  of  uo  use," 
she  faltered. 

"You  fear!  That  is  well.  God  blesi  you  my 
dear;  now  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

That  afternoon  Madam  Reignold  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  drive,  and  was  j  ust  entering  her 
own  door  when  the  sound  of  a  brisk  footstep 
made  her  turn  and  she  came  face  to  face  with 
old  Mr.  Cazenove.  Surprise  for  a  moment, 
then  recognition,  a  sharp  exclamation,  and 
the  old  lady  retreated  within  doors. 

"I  am  sorry,  madam,  to  startle  you,"  he 
said,  lifting  his  hat  courteously,  "but  being  so 
unfortunate  as  to  miss  seeing  you  on  my  first 
call,  I  made  sure  of  seeing  you  this  time. 

She  walked  Into  her  drawing-room  without 
speakingaudsauk  intoa  chair  as  If  she  needed 
its  support. 

"I  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  taking  you 
by  surprise,"  said  her  visitor,  seating  himself 
opposite,  "but  it  was  Imperative  that  I  should 
see  you." 

"Why  imperative?"  asked  the  lady,  assum- 
ing with  an  effort  her  perpendicular  bearing 
and  vouchsafing  a  cold  glance  at  her  visitor. 

"Because  I  have  a  matter  to  settle  with  you 
Madam  Reignold." 

"I  have  lived  for  many  years  under  the  im- 
pression that  all  matters  had  been  settled  be- 
tween you  and  I,  Rlginald  Cazenove." 

"So  they  were,  Adelaide,  but  that  settlement 
did  not  cover  all  earthly  things  in  which  you 
and  I  might  have  a  mutual  interest." 

".\lthough  you  seemed  to  feel  at  the  time 
that  it  would,"  she  retorted  promptly,  her 
proud  old  lips  puckering  into  a  sarcastic 
smile. 

He  smiled  too,  but  kindly,  remlniscently.  "I 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  fool  in  those  days,  Ad- 
elaide ;  you  cannot  possibly  realize  that  better 
than  I  realized  it  myself  a  few  years  after  I 
was  the  dupe  of  my  own  delusion." 

No  woman  is  evgr  so  old  as  to  hear  with 
composure  the  man  that  once  loved  her  con- 
fess himself  the  dupe  of  his  own  delusion  in 
having  loved  her,  and  Madam  Reignold 
winced  even  as  she  said  with  a  laugh:  "That 
no  doubt  greatly  quickened  your  recovery.  I 
confess  I  was  surprised  upon  hearing  how 
soon  you  were  able  to  marry  another.  I  even 
remember  wondering  at  the  time  if  your  sec- 
ond love-making  was  as  vehement  as  the  first ; 
for  you  may  recall  having  treated  me  to  some 
hy.sterical  scenes,  Rlginald? 

"Y'es,  I  can  quite  recall  it.  The  putting  out 
of  a  fire  by  the  drippings  of  ice  is  likely  to 
create  more  or  less  splutter  and  smoke.  But 
the  first  generally  retains  a  rekindling  spark, 
and  even  its  ashes  may  be  eloquent,  while  the 
Ice  drips  itself  into  final  disappearance. 

"Y'ou  always  had  a  pretty  talent  for  poetic 
simile.  You  retain  your  faculties  wonderfully 
well,"  she  said,  with  quiet  mockery. 

"My  second  experience  was  very  different," 
he  continued,  not  heeding  her.  "I  had  to  deal 
with  a  living,  loving,  uncalculatlng  woman. 
The  only  injury  she  ever  did  me  was  in  dying 
too  soon." 

"Ingratitude  was  never  one  of  your  faults, 
Rlginald.  And  she  left  you  a  fortune,  did  she 
not?" 

"Yes,  quite  a  respectable  one,  though  I  made 
a  larger  one  myself." 

"What  a  pity  that  she  died  without  leaving 
a  child.  That's  a  trick  those  angelic  women 
seem  prone  to  play,  as  If  they  feared  to  dupli- 
cate themselves  lest  the  type  should  become 
common  and  less  appreciated,"  pursued  the 
ancient  dame  in  the  same  tone  of  subdued 
mockery. 

"When  Providence  rules'  thus,  Adelaide,  It 
generally  provides  in  another  way,"  continued 
her  visitor  serenely.  I  am  not  without  an 
heir,  and  might  have  had  a  son  that  I  could  be 
less  proud  of  than  I  am  of  Harry  Cazenove,  in 
whose  behalf  I  am  hei-e  to  see  you." 

Madam  Reignold  began  to  grow  excited. 
She  almost  rose  from  her  chair  as  she  asked: 
"What  possible  connection  can  1  have  with 
Harry  Cazenove's  interests  ?" 

"Merely  this,"  pursued  her  visitor.  "Harry 
Cazenove  loves  your  niece;  she  loves  him;  you 
have  feared  to  let  them  meet  on  account  of  his 
poverty." 

"You  presume  a  great  deal  by  saying  my 
niece  loves  him.  I  do  not  believe  it.  She  has 
not  deceived  me,"  said  Madam  Reignold, 
rising. 

"Pray  be  seated,"  continued  her  visitor 
calmly. 

"Sir,  I  am  in  my  own  house.  It  is  my 
place  to  end  this  interview  when  I  feel  I  have 
heard  enough." 

"That  is  true,  madam,  but  I  have  come 
here  to  be  heard  and  I  shall  be  heard,  even  if 
I  have  to  follow  you  to  your  own  boudoir. 
Your  mercenary  calculations  triumphed  over 
me  once;  they  triumphed  over  and  hurried 
into  tier  grave  your  daughter ;  they  shall  not 
mar  the  lives  of  two  others." 

"My  granddaughter  cannot  have  deceived 
me;  she  does  not  love  him,"  persisted  the  old 
lady. 

"No,  she  has  not  deceived  you,  she  has  kept 
true  to  the  letter  of  your  command;  but  your 
command  could  forge  no  lock  and  key  for  her 
heart;  she  loves  him." 

"How  do  you  know.    Has  she  told  you  so  ?" 

"Not  In  direct  words;  when  I  put  It  to  her 
she  tacitly  admitted  it.  I  could  not  come  to 
you  to  urge  my  nephew's  claims  without  some 
concurrence  on  her  part." 

"Did  she  consent  to  your  coming  ?" 

"Tacitly,  as  I  said  before,  she  only  expressed 
a  fear  of  its  uselessness." 

Madam  Reignold  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  drew  bei  lipa  Into  a  pained  smile. 


"I  am  glad  Esther  understands  me.  It  is 
useless,"  she  said,  and  moved  towards  the 
door. 

A  long  stride  or  two  and  the  old  gentle- 
man had  preceded  her,  and  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  door  knob.  "I  have  told  you  you 
shall  not  triumph  over  me,"  he  said,  facing 
her;  "you  do  not  leave  this  room  until  you 
have  heard  me  out.  What  possible  charge 
other  than  lack  of  means  can  you  bring 
against  my  nephew  that  unfits  him  to  be  your 
granddaughter's  husband  ?" 

Madam  Reignold  placed  herself  at  bay.  She 
looked  very  angry.  "1  do  not  desire  a  Caze- 
nove connection,"  she  answered. 

"You  did  not  feel  thus  half  a  century  ago. 
You  seemed  proud  of  the  connection,  until 
my  father's  sudden  loss  of  fortune." 

"Half  a  century,  Mr.  Cazenove,"  cried  the 
old  lady,  quivering  with  anger,  "allows  great 
scope  for  change  in  one's  point  of  view.  It 
may  enable  one  to  see  the  desirability  of  con- 
necting ones  self  only  with  people  who  have 
never  lost  social  footing,  with  people  who 
have  been  able  to  stand  well  to  the  front  and 
maintain  fortune  and  prestige  unbroken." 

"You  cannot  evade  my  question  by  a  resort 
to  Insolence,  madam,  and  shallow  insolence 
at  that.  The  fortunes  of  all  families  in  this 
country  break  and  rebuild  again.  That  is  one 
of  the  features  of  our  land.  Fifty  years  or 
more  ago  your  father  stood  nearer  to  the 
founding  of  his  family  fortunes  than  you  do 
now  and  wasproudof  theCazenoveconnection, 
rightly  remembering  that  the  Cazenoves  were 
gentlemen,  men  of  means  and  culture,  when 
his  grandfather  was  a  fisherman  along  the 
Cape  Cod  coast.  Nay,  do  not  bridle  into  rage; 
yourrageis  Impotent.  I  ask  again, what  charge 
have  you  against  my  nephew  and  heir?" 

"Do  you  really  suppose  I  want  to  see  Esther 
married  to  a  man  whose  only  calling  in  life  is 
to  dabble  in  a  paint  pot  and  scrape  a  palette  ?" 
she  asked. 

A  low,  derisive  laugh  from  her  visitor. 
"Madam,"  he  said,  "I  regret  to  see  you  have 
not  lived  up  to  your  opportunities,  kept  in 
touch  with  the  spirit  of  your  latter  years. 
What  you  say  might  have  had  some  weight  in 
your  early  days.  My  father  could  remember 
when  to  paint  was  looked  upon  as  well  enough 
for  an  idle  fellow  favored  at  a  King's  court  or 
petted  by  nobles  whose  portraits  he  painted, 
but  beneath  the  thought  of  serious-minded 
men.  My  grandfather  could  remember  when 
to  play  an  instrument  was  considered  un- 
manly and  effeminate ;  his  father  might  re- 
member when  to  write  a  poem  was  a  stamp  of 
worthlessness,  and  so  on,  per  order  of  the 
British  Philistine  from  whom  you  have  de- 
scended and  whose  Instincts  you  so  faithfully 
preserve.  But  all  that  has  changed.  The 
British  Philistine  grown  rich,  traveled  and  ob- 
servant, now  pays  thousands  of  pounds  to 
grow  the  arts  at  home,  but  not  as  yet  with 
very  remarkable  results.  But  enough  of  this. 
Harry's  calling  is  now  no  stigma,  even  among 
the  Philistines.  Y'our  granddaughter  loves 
him.  I  do  not  think  she  would  ever  create  a 
sensation  by  making  a  clandestine  marriage, 
as  did  her  lovely  but  more  yielding  mother, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  Harry  loves  her  too  well 
to  ever  ask  it.  Esther  has  a  great  deal  of 
strength,  of  patient  endurance.  But  she  will 
never  marry  to  suit  you.  She  will  treat  any 
man  of  your  choice  as  she  did  Alton  the  other 
day.  She  will  live  unmarried  till  you  have 
passed  beyond  the  power  of  coercing  her  and 
then  she  can  please  herself." 

"You  are  in  my  house,  sir,  bv  right  of  phys- 
ical force  alone.  Make  the  most  of  your  op- 
portunity. It  is  not  likely  to  occur  again,  and 
let  you  insult  me  and  forecast  the  conduct  of 
my  granddaughter." 

"I  do  not  think  that  will  be  necessary.  I  can 
put  it  to  the  test  now,"  he  said,  pulling  a  bell, 
while  the  strained  eyes  of  the  old  lady  fol- 
lowed his  movements.  A  servant  responded 
to  the  call.  "Has  Miss  Wynn  returned  ?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  sir ;  she  is  in  her  own  room." 

"Please  ask  her  to  come  here?" 

Esther  came  in,  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  noted  the  anger  and  bewilderment  In 
her  grandmother's  face,  and  grew  a  shade 
paler. 

"Do  no  be  disturbed,  my  dear,  said  Mr.  Caze- 
nove ;  your  grandmother  and  myself  have 
had  a  plain  talk  as  befits  two  old  people  who 
have  known  each  otber  well.  I  have  told  her 
that  even  according  to  her  standards  I  am  a 
wealthy  man,  that  Harry  Cazenove  is  my 
heir,  that  he  loves  you  and  asks  for  your 
hand.  She  can  find  no  charge  against  him, 
yet  refuses  her  consent  and  refuses  to  believe 
that  you  love  him.  Am  I  asking  too  much  to 
press  you  to  speak  the  truth  before  your 
grandmother  ?" 

While  he  was  speaking  the  servant  reap- 
peared'and  handed  him  a  card.  "Tell  him  to 
wait  outside  a  moment,"  he  said  as  he  glanced 
at  the  card  and  thrust  it  into  his  breast 
pocket. 

"Grandmamma,"  said  Esther,  "Mr.  Caze- 
nove tells  you  what  is  true.   I  do  love  him. 

Harry  Cazenove  is  the  only  man  "  A  groan 

from  her  grandmother  made  her  pause. 

"I  have  told  her  that  you  would  not  bellkely 
to  do  anything  sensational  or  openly  disobey 
her,  but  that  if  you  could  not  marry  my 
nephew  you  would  marry  no  one  else." 

"It  Is  true,"  said  Esther  with  quiet  firmness. 

Old  Mr.  Cazenove  opened  the  door,  strode  out 
into  the  hall  and  returned  with  his  nephew 
by  the  arm.  The  old  man's  face  was  full  of 
triumph. 

"Harry,"  be  cried,  "Madam  Keiguold  has 


exhausted  her  wit  in  searching  out  a  plea 
upon  which  to  refuse  you.  She  can  find  none. 
There  Is  your  wife,  my  boy;  take  her  !  " 

It  did  not  take  Harry  Cazenove  long  to 
respond  to  that  call,  cross  the  room  and  re- 
gardless of  witnesses  and  her  own  deprecating 
gesture,  have  Esther  in  his  arms. 

Madam  Reignold  was  so  overcome  that  she 
actually  allowed  the  elder  Cazenove  to  lead 
her  from  the  room,  and  the  lovers  were  alone 
together,  to  look  Into  each  other's  eyes  and 
speak  their  unrestricted  love  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives.  And  they  had  much  to  tell  each 
other.  The  long-enforced  repression  only 
made  the  outpouring  of  confidence  more  com- 
plete, the  revelation  of  faith  in  each  other  the 
more  unbounded. 

~At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  Madam  Reign- 
old and  her  old-ttrae  lover  parted.  She  be- 
wildered with  conflict,  he  with  an  elaborate 
bow  and  beaming  with  satisfaction.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  long  life  the  old  lady  felt  that 
she  had  been  completely  beaten  out  of  her 
own  entrenchments,  defled,  trampled  upon, 
and  that  by  a  man  whose  broken-hearted  face 
as  he  last  left  her  presence,  had  haunted  her 
for  years.  During  all  these  shortcomings  of 
her  subsequent  marriage— which  was  as  nearly 
loveless  on  both  sides  as  it  was  prosperous— the 
abjectness  of  that  man's  love  for  her  was  a 
triumph  she  liked  to  recall.  She  did  not  want 
him  penniless,  of  that  she  was  certain,  and 
yet  when  she  heard  of  his  marriage  several 
years  after,  she  felt  sorely  chagrined.  Before 
that  event  she  enjoyed  the  fancy  that  what- 
ever space  divided  them  he  would  forever  and 
ever  remain  a  sort  of  ideal  slave  to  her 
memory ;  nor  had  his  marriage  wholly  dis- 
pelled this  fancy.  And  to-day  he  had  brushed 
her  aside  as  a  thing  of  naught  in  her  own 
house,  and  in  the  persons  of  Esther  and  his 
nephew  completely  avenged  the  miscarriage 
of  his  own  suit  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Opposition  now,  she  felt,  would  be  useless  ;  the 
more  so  that  society  would  now  be  sure  to  ap- 
prove the  match. 

Chapter  XII. 

IT  was  a  few  days  before  Christmas  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  and  Harry  Cazenove  and 
his  wife  had  returned  from  Europe, 
whither  they  had  gone  immediately  after 
their  marriage  the  September  before.  They 
were  staying  in  New  York  for  a  few  days, 
where  both  had  many  friends,  and  a  party  in 
their  honor  was  to  be  given  that  week  by  Miss 
Clara  Ackerman. 

Miss  Ackerman  had  just  returned  from  a 
shopping  expedition,  and  before  removing  her 
wraps  went  hastily  into  the  dining-room  to 
give  some  directions  to  the  butler.  Having 
done  this,  she  looked  expectantly  out  of  the 
window,  which  commanded  a  long  view  of  the 
street,  and  casually  noticed  that  a  young  girl 
paused  beneath,  looking  wistfully  and  in- 
quiringly up  at  the  house,  and  then  slowly 
passed  on.  She  vaguely  wondered  who  the  girl 
was  or  what  she  wanted ;  then  went  upstairs 
and  forgot  her. 

Miss  Ackerman  was  a  New  York  belle  who 
had  passed  her  first  j-outh  without  being 
relegated  to  the  ranks  of  old  young-ladyhood. 
Her  cheek  was  still  soft  and  round,  no  lines 
marked  her  forehead,  and  her  complexion  was 
as  clear  as  ever.  In  repose,  her  face  wore  a 
pensive,  repressed  look  and  her  eyes  seemed  a 
trlfie  weary,  but  in  conversation  her  whole 
face  would  become  brilliant  and  varied  in  ex- 
pression. 

Some  years  back,  while  she  was  yet  a 
debutante.  Dr.  Noel  Ashmead,  then  entering 
upon  his  professional  career,  had  paid  her 
marked  attention.  Everybody  thought  it 
would  lead  to  an  early  engagement.  But  it 
did  not ;  nobody  knew  why.  The  attention  de- 
clined, but  never  fell  wholly  off,  and  finally 
Dr.  Ashmead  went  to  pursue  his  professional 
studies  In  Europe.  Miss  Ackerman,  mean- 
while, continued  to  receive  plenty  of  attention 
from  others,  but  showed  no  disposition  to 
smile  permanently  upon  any  one.  Dr.  Ash- 
mead returned,  and  soon  again  established 
himself  in  the  same  old  easy  footing.  Friends 
again  looked  for  an  engagement  and  again 
gave  it  up,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  neither  Dr.  Ashmead  nor  Miss  Ackerman 
were  matrimonially  inclined.  The  lady's 
position  was  an  independent  one.  She  was  the 
only  remaining  daughter  of  her  father's  house- 
hold, and  he  was  wealthy  and  a  widower. 

Having  rested  half  an  hour,  the  lady  again 
returned  to  the  dining-room.  Her  hand  was 
on  the  bell-knob  to  ring,  when,  glancing  out, 
her  eye  encountered  the  form  of  the  same 
young  girl,  sitting  on  the  doorstep  and  look- 
ing, she  thought,  dejected.  A  sudden  de- 
termination came  to  her;  she  quietly  opened 
the  hall  door  and  bade  the  girl  enter. 

The  latter  sprang  to  her  feet  and  looked  at 
her  hesitatingly.  The  color  rushed  to  her  face 
and  ebbed  away, leaving  only  a  nervous  pallor. 

"Yes,  I  did  want  to  speak— that  is,  I  wanted 
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to  know  something.  Are  you  .Miss  Acker- 
inau  ?"  stammered  the  girl. 

Miss  Aclverman  was  touched.  "Come  in," 
she  said,  looking  into  the  girl's  face  reassur- 
ingly. "Come  in  and  tell  hie  what  you  want; 
tell  me  everything  and  I  will  help  you  if  I 
can.   Did  you  ever  see  me  before  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  thegirl,  still  standing  beside 
the  chair  proffered  her.  "I  saw  you  yesterday 
coming  out  of  church.  I  stood  outside  to 
watch  the  people.  Dr.  Ashraead  was  with 
you.  I  heard  them  say  he  was  engaged  to  you. 
I  saw  the  same  thing  in  a  newspaper  some 
time  ago.  1  wauted  drendfuHy  to  know  if  it 
was  true ;  please  tell  nie  ?■■ 

Surprise  for  a  momeut  held  the  elegantly 
self-possessed  Miss  Ackerinan  speechless. 

"It  is  not  true,"  she  answered  at  last;  "but 
what  possible  interest  can  you  have  in  ask- 
ing?" 

For  answer  the  girl  threw  herself  into  the 
chair  and  wept  hysterically.  "Oh,  I'm  so  glad, 
so  glad,"  she  kept  repeating.  Then,  turning 
confidently  to  Miss  Ackerinan:  "You  don't 
care  for  him  at  all  in  that  way  ?"  she  asked. 

The  lady  recoiled.  "My  good  girl,"  she  said, 
"you  ask  extraordinary  questions,  and  you 
have  not  yet  told  me  why  you  ask  them.  What 
is  your  name?" 

"Almeda  Poore,"  she  answered,  looking  up 
and  showing  plainly  ihat  she  did  not  relish 
the  sound  of  "my  good  girl,"  as  it  came 
through  Miss  Ackerman's  polished  intona- 
tion. "Yes,  1  am  a  good  girl.  Perhaps  you 
didn't  think  so  at  first.  I'm  poor;  I  work  for 
my  living  and  maybe  I  don'  know  as  much  as 
some,  but  I  am  good." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  Almeda.  At 
the  same  time,  you  must  know  that  your 
errand  looks  questionable.  Of  what  interest 
is  Dr.  Ashmead's  engagement  to  you  ?" 

"Xothing,  ma3-be— orall  the  world." 

Miss  Ackerman's  eyes  di  lated,  and  she  sur- 
veyed the  girl  anew. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think,"  Almeda  went 
on,  pressing  her  hands  hard  on  the  chair,  as  if 
to  hide  their  trembling,  "I  don't  want  you  to 
think  that  I  speak  to  anj-  one  else  like  this. 
No,  indeed,  1  don't  invite  people  to  laugh  at 
me,  and  that's  what  they'd  do  if  they  didn't 
understand.  But  you  are  ditferent.  The  min- 
ute I  saw  you  I  felt  1  could  trust  you.  Suppos- 
ing there  was  something  that  was  life  and 
death  to  you,  and  there  was  one  person  who 
could  tell  you  whether  you  had  better  live  or 
die— well,  that's  my  case." 

Miss  Ackerman  was  greatly  moved.  "My 
poor  girl,"  she  said,  taking  both  delicate  hands 
in  her  own,  "how  came  you  to  get  into  this 
state?  Surely,  Dr.  Ashmead  never  made  you 
think  that— that— " 

"That  he  loved  me?  Oh,  yes  he  did,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  in  every  waj",  and  I  know  he 
did?  Why  did  he  inconvenience  himself  to 
see  me?  Why  did  he  want  to  know  me  at  all, 
to  get  at  everything  I  ever  felt  or  knew,  and 
act  as  if  it  weighed  more  than  all  the  world 
with  him.  Why  did  he  come  into  my  life  at 
all?  I  never  invited  him  there— never  at 
first." 

Miss  Ackerman  began  to  grow  dizzy.  "Did 
he  ever  tell  you  so?"  she  asked,  closing  her 
eyes. 

"In  many  waj's,  in  every  way,  e.xcept  just 
the  plain  asking  me  to  marry  him." 

Miss  Ackerman  shivered.  She  understood 
the  girl,  the  distinction  she  meant  to  convey. 
Never  in  her  life  had  she  felt  so  inexpressibly 
small  and  mean. 

"Poor  Almeda,"  she  exclaiimed,  pressing  the 
girl's  hands.  "Tell  me  when  and  where  and 
how  you  met  him." 

And  Almeda  told,  ".■i.nd  you  have  been 
waiting  since  that  last  ti  me  to  see  him  ?" 

"Y'es,  he  told  me  he  would  come,  and  I  have 
heard  from  him  once,"  and  she  produced  a 
small  note  and  handed  it  to  Miss  Ackerman. 

The  lady  read  it  and  turned  paler.  She  rose 
hastily  and  paced  the  floor,  loosening  the  del- 
icate lace  jabot  at  her  throatas  if  it  were  chok- 
ing her.  Thatdelicate,  tender,  non-committal, 
eff  isive  epistle  might  have  dropped  from  her 
own  secret  stores  any  time  during  the  last 
seven  years. 

".\nd  you  would  like  to  see  him  again,  Al- 
meda?" 

"Yes." 

"\ni  you  think  perhaps  be  still  desires  to 
see  you,  but  for  some  good  reason  cannot?" 

"If  I  could  see  him,  then  I  conld  make  sure. 
If  I  could  only  see  him  without  his  knowing 
tliat  I  came  on  purpose." 

While  she  spoke  Almeda's  fresh  young  color- 
ing changed  like  the  variable  radiance  of  an 
opal.  Miss  .\ik»rman  regarded  her  with  a 
commiseration  born  of  accurate  knowledge. 

"I  under.=!tand  you,  Almeda,"  she  said,  "bet- 
ter perhaps  than  you  do  yourself.  You  shall 
have  your  opportunity.  Slay  with  me  for  the 
present." 

There  was  a  certain  power  about  this  woman 
which  A  Imeda  Instinctively  yielded  to,  inso- 
much tliutshefell  In  will)  her  plans  without 
(lUfsiion.  and  promised  that  on  the  night  of 
the  party  she  would  assist  Miss  Ackerman's 
maid  in  wailing  upon  the  ladies  as  they  ar- 
rived. It  promised  to  be  a  splendid  affair.  In 
hilping  on  the  preparations,  .Vlmeda  felt  her- 
self a  part  of  it,  and  In  a  measure  for^jot  the 
soreness  of  her  own  feelinys.  .Miss  Ackerman 
dirt  not  specify  who  was  crmilii..-,  nor  in  wiiose 
honor  the  affair  was  beinj;  given.  When  the 
nigiit  came,  Miss  Ackerman  had  Almeda's 
dress  in  tasteful  simplicity,  not  like  a  servant, 
nor  yet  loo  obtrusive  for  llie  role  she  was  to 
fill,  and  aa  Almeda  looked  at  Iierself  In  the 


glass,  she  became  fully  conscious  that  it  was 
no  ordinary-looking  girl  thai  met  her  view. 

As  she  stood  thus  before  one  of  the  great 
mirrors,  a  noise  at  the  door  announced  the 
first  arrivals,  and  a  group  of  gentlemen  were 
ushered  to  the  dressing-rooms  above  stairs. 
At  the  same  moment  Miss  Ackerman,  in 
splendid  attire,  glided  into  the  room,  holding 
a  handsome  opera  cloak  on  her  arm. 

"Almeda,"  she  said,  handing  her  the  cloak, 
"take  care  of  this  till  I  want  it.  It  may  be 
chilly  later  on,  and  when  I  ask  for  the  cloak, 
do  not  let  Susan  bring  it;  bring  it  yourself. 
Meanwhile,  j  ou  may  hang  it  in  the  wardrobe, 
between  the  two  dressing-rooms.  Now  go  up, 
for  the  ladies  will  begin  to  arrive  rapidly." 

Almeda  did  as  she  was  bidden.  The  ward- 
robe in  which  she  hung  the  cloak  was  in  an 
ante-room  which  divided  the  two  main  apart- 
ments, and  she  noticed  that  the  door  of  the 
gentlemen's  dressing-room  was  ajar.  Two  of 
them  talked  as  they  stood  before  a  mirror,  and 
the  sound  of  a  well-known  name  struck  her 
ear.   Involuntarily  she  listened. 

"Ashmead  isn't  here  yet.  Of  course  he'll 
come,"  said  one. 

"Of  course.  Would  you  have  a  play  with  the 
hero  left  out  ?  They  say  the  affair  is  likely  to 
be  announced  soon." 

"Report  has  said  the  same  thing  periodically 
for  the  last  decade." 

"But  of  course  it  will  happen  some  time. 
Y'ou  notice  that  after  each  aberration  in  favor 
of  some  new  liglit,  Ashmead  comes  back  to  the 
old  flame  with  renewed  devotion.  Miss  Ack- 
erman is  a  splendid  woman.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  patient  Gruselda  in  her  looks,  and  yet 
she  does  not  throw  him  over.  Why  don't  such 
women  use  their  power?" 

"Ask  me  something  easier.  There's  some- 
thing caddish  in  Ashmead  after  all.  Did  you 
hear  of  his  hanging  around  a  little  girl  down 
in  Maine  last  summer?  No?  Oh,  I  don't 
know  the  ins  and  outs  of  it  all.  One  of  the 
fellows  that  was  yatching  with  him  went  to 
tell  it  at  the  club  on  their  return  home,  but 
Ashmead  took  high  moral  ground  and  silenced 
it— seems  he  was  only  making  platonic  ob- 
servations. Dash  the  fellow!  If  he  turned 
frankly  profligate,  one  could  understand  him 
easier.  If  he  has  discovered  a  new  charm  in  a 
woman,  he'll  set  himself  to  vivisect  it,  to  dis- 
cover its  source,  with  no  more  thought  of  the 
victim's  feelings  than  if  he  were  one  of  the 
vampires  of  old  story." 

"Or  like  the  great  Goethe  himself,  eh  ?  Strange 
that  such  fellows  have  such  power  to  fascinate 
women  and  never  deceive  men."  Here  the 
entrance  of  others  put  a  stop  to  the  subject. 

Almeda's  heart  beat  wildly.  She  had  heard 
and  understood  loo  much  for  her  own  com- 
fort. While  she  listened  she  heard  Susan 
calling  to  her.  Several  ladies  had  come  in  to- 
gether. Mechanically  she  went  back  to  the 
room  and  stood  gazing  about  her. 

"Whj-  don't  you  help  take  off  the  ladies' 
things  ?"  asked  Susan  sharply. 

"Young  woman,  come  here  and  unfasten 
my  cloak,"  called  a  stout  lady,  who  had  been 
tugging  away  at  its  fastenings. 

Almeda  awoke  at  the  summons.  Having 
removed  and  laid  aside  the  cloak,  she  next 
took  off  the  gossamer  head-covering  and 
began  touching  up  the  slightly  disturbed 
frizzes. 

"That  is  not  the  next  thing  to  do,"  said  the 
frowsy-faced  dame.  "Take  off  my  overshoes;" 
and  she  held  out  a  fat  foot.  Almeda  stooped 
to  remove  them. 

"If  you'll  get  on  your  knees  you'll  find  it 
easier,"  cried  the  dame  impatiently. 

Alnieda  did  not  kneel.  Giving  the  lady  one 
burning  glance,  she  drew  off  the  shoes,  cast 
them  with  the  cloak  into  a  little  heap,  and 
turned  her  back  upon  their  owner.  "Shall  I 
assist  j-ou?"  she  asked  of  a  pleasant-faced 
young  girl. 

"Thank  you,  yes,"  replied  the  latter,  stand- 
ing still  to  have  her  wraps  removed. 

"Are  you  Miss  Ackerman's  own  woman?" 
asked  the  elder  dame,  as  she  stood  before  the 
mirror  adjusting  her  ruffled  plumage. 

"I  am  nobody's  woman,  madam,"  answered 
Almeda,  again  turning  her  back,  while  the 
young  lady  bit  her  lip  and  drooped  her  eyelids 
to  conceal  her  mirth.  After  this  Almeda  got 
on  better  with  her  new  duties,  but  her  heart 
was  sore  with  indignation  and  chagrin. 

".Susan,"  she  cried,  after  the  later  batch  of 
arrivals  had  descended  to  the  drawing-rooms, 
bow  can  you  endure  this  sort  of  life?" 

"Oh,  I've  got  used  to  it ;  it  has  its  good  sides," 
replied  Susan. 

"B^it  those  people  look  upon  you  as  a  sort  of 
machine,  that's  all." 

"They  don't  make  much  allowance  for  the 
fine  feelin's  of  them  above  their  station,  that's 
a  fact,"  said  Susan. 

The  woman's  acceptance  of  things  as  they 
were  was  more  than  Almeda  could  brook  just 
then.  She  left  the  room  and  seated  herself  in 
a  little  alcove  above  the  stairway,  where  she 
might  remain  unseen  and  yet  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  dancers. 

By  and  by  a  couple  came  out  during  a  pause 
in  the  dancing  and  seated  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  It  was  Miss  Ackerman  and 
Dr.  .■\shmead. 

".■\ren'lyon  afraid  you  will  catch  cold  here, 
after  dancing?"  Almeda  heard  him  ask. 

"You  may,  if  you  will,  go  to  the  tube  and 
a.sk  to  have  my  wrap  brought  down,"  she  an- 
swered. 

Instantly,  the  significance  of  Miss  Acker- 
man asking  her  to  bring  down  the  cloak 
flashed  upon  Almeda.    "Yes,  I'll  come  face  to 


face  with  him  though  it  kills  me,"  she  thought. 
Holding  the  garment  before  her,  she  slowly 
descended,  and  spread  it  over  Miss  Ackerman's 
shoulders. 

"Thank  you.  Almeda,"  said  the  latter,  look- 
ing into  her  face  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

For  a  moment  Dr.  Asluneud  stood  perfectly 
still.  He  was  too  well  trained  to  make  his 
amazement  visible.  He  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  inquiringly,  then  spoke. 

"Is  it  possible  I  see  the  same  young  girl, 
Almeda  Poore,  whom  I  met  so  opportunely 
last  summer?"  lie  asked,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Almeda  feigned  not  to  see  the  extended 
hand,  and  it  dropped  gracefully  on  the 
balustrade.  "Yes,  Dr.  Ashmead,  it  is  the  same 
girl,"  she  answered,  her  face  deadU-  pale. 

The  gentleman  turned  to  the  lady.  "How 
came  you  to  get  Miss  Poore  for  your  maid?" 
he  asked. 

"She  is  not  my  maid.  She  came  to  town  to 
find  something  to  do;  I  chanced  to  meet  with 
her  and  induced  her  to  come  and  help  nie  out 
on  the  present  occasion." 

"Very  fortunate  for  her,"  he  said,  with  the 
careless  good-will  he  might  bestow  upon  a 
stray  kitten.  "I  fancy  Miss  Poore  will  be  very 
glad  to  stay  with  you— that  is,  if  you  need 
her." 

Almeda  turned  to  Miss  Ackerman.  "Is  that 
all  ?"  she  asked,  huskily. 

"All,  Almeda.  Go  upstairs  and  rest,  child," 
she  said,  with  a  look  of  protective  kindness 
that  did  not  escape  her  companion.  Almeda 
reached  the  hiding-place  above  as  quickly  as 
her  trembling  limbs  could  carry  her,  and  hid 
her  burning,  tearless  eyes  in  her  icy  cold 
hands.  The  rich,  sensuous  music  went  on;  it 
seemed  to  bathe  her  very  soul  in  pain. 

"How  came  you  to  know  Almeda?"  she 
heard  Miss  Ackerman  ask. 

"Oh,  the  merest  bit  of  professional  circum- 
stance. Shemetwith  Iheoddesllittleaccident 
in  a  factory  where  stie  woFked,  in  the  doorway 
of  which  I  stood  at  the  time  to  escape  a  drench- 
ing shower.  It  was  during  my  yatching 
season  last  summer." 

"I  wonder  you  remeinberert  her  again  from 
such  a  slight  circumstance." 

"Oh,  men  of  my  profession  alwaj"s  remember 
faces,  and  she  has  a  very  noticeable  one; 
besides,  I  am  a  bit  of  a  student  in  that  line."  - 

"In  faces  or  hearts,  or  in  seeing  how  both 
correspond?"  asked  his  companion,  flashing 
upon  him  the  strong  glance  of  her  searching 
eyes. 

"Don't  indulge  in  the  vulgar  weakness  of 
imagining  such  stuffas  occurs  to  commonplace 
women,  Florence,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I  don't."  she  answered,  with  a  low, 
mocking  laugh.  "Do  not  fancy  that.  Let  us 
go  back  again  into  the  drawing-room.  My 
dear  Esther,"  she  cried,  as  she  discovered 
Esther  and  her  husband  ascending  to  the 
rooms  above,  "how  late  you  are.  I  began  to 
fear  you  were  not  coming,  that  something  had 
happened."  And  then  there  followed  several 
greetings  and  congratulations  ere  Esther  could 
escape  to  remove  her  wraps. 

At  the  sound  of  Esther's  voice  and  her  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  Almeda  sprang  from  her 
hiding-place  like  a  wounded  animal  from  its 
lair,  and  stood  before  her.  "Esther,  Esther, 
Esther!"  she  moaned,  and  fell  senseless  in 
Esther's  very  pathway.  Cazenove  was  beside 
his  wife  in  an  instant,  and  lifting  the  inan- 
imate form  of  Almeda,  carried  her  to  an  adja- 
cent ante-room  and  laid  her  on  a  couch.  Then 
he  called  Jliss  Ackerman,  wlio  was,  of  course, 
followed  by  Ashmead. 

Surprise,  question,  explanation  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  Miss  Ackei  man,  true  to  her 
generous  instincts,  made  out  as  good  a  story 
as  possible  for  the  girl  that  was  a  mere  stranger 
to  her.  Esther  was  confused.  Cazenove,  of 
all  present,  took  in  the  story  most  clearly  In 
all  its  bearings.  Ashmead  said  nothing,  but 
busied  himself  in  restoring  the  girl  to  con- 
sciousness. Finally  Almeda  opened  her  eyes 
and  tried  to  rise.  Cazenove  lifted  her  to  a  sit- 
ting posture,  and  Ashmead  held  a  glass  of 
water  to  her  lips.  She  made  no  eff.irt  to  drink, 
but  presently  shesucceeded  in  liftiugherarm, 
taking  the  glass  from  his  hand  and  dashing 
it,  contents  and  all,  into  his  face. 

"Viper!   Liar!  Cheat !"  she  cried. 

Ashmead  hastened  from  the  room,  mopping 
the  water  from  his  face,  while  it  trickled  from 
his  immaculate  shirt  front.  Miss  Ackerman 
and  Esther  gazed  at  each  other  aghast.  Caze- 
nove withdrew  from  supporting  Almeda, 
leaned  against  the  wall  and  gave  way  to  im- 
moderate laughter. 

"Pardon  me,  ladies,"  he  cried,  as  they  stared 
at  him.  "My  sense  of  hunior  never  was  a 
timely  or  decorous  one,  and  Miss  Poore 's  action 
gives  the  best  of  proof  that  she  is  all  right  and 
recovered.  I  see  it  all.  Ashmead  has  been 
practicing  here  some  of  his  usual  sentimental 
leger-de-main.  The  only  new  feature  about  it 
was  the  (/ciioHfrnen^;  that.  I  fancy,  Ashmead 
lias  found  novel." 

Meanwhile  Almeda  had  undergone  another 
change  of  mood  ;  she  was  now  weeping. 

"Esther,  lake  me  home  with  you.  Oh,  take 
me  home  with  you  for  a  little  while,"  she 
pleaded. 


"Certainly  I  will,  Almeda,"  answered  Esther, 
"but  now  retire  to  some  chamber,  lie  down 
quietly  and  try  to  sleep.  Miss  Ackerman  will 
send  some  one  to  stay  with  you.  In  the  morn- 

I  ing  you  will  come  home  witli  me." 

I  Almeda  did  go  home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cazenove.  She  was  a  changed  girl  after  this, 
more  subdued,  more  awakened,  more  discern- 
ing. She  had  firmly  believed  that  Ashmead 
loved  her.  She  told  only  the  simple  truth  in 
saying  that  he  had  given  her  every  reason  to 
suppose  so,  and  she  had  no  clew  to  the  nature 

I  of  such  a  man— who  looked  upon  her  only  as  t- 
good  subject  to  toy  with  and  experiment  upon, 
to  discover  perchance  wherein  her  naturi^ 
differed  from  that  of  her  sisters  in  highei 

I  social  stale.   The  disillusion  and  suffering  was 

1  terrible  to  her,  despite  the  exhibition  that  bad 
made  Cazenove  laugh  that  night,  and  her 
humiliation  was  complete.  Esther  semetimes 
found  her  crestfallen  condition  rather  pathetic 
in  contrast  with  her  former  toplofty  airs. 
Talking  with  her  one  day  when  In  this  mood, 
Esther  happened  to  mention  Horace  Stan- 
wood. 

"Horace  Stanwood,"  said  Almeda.  "I  feel 
meaner  than  ever  when  I  think  of  him,  Esther. 
I  used  to  have  notions  that  I  was  too  good  for 
him,  that  I  ought  to  do  better.  That  was 
because  I  didn't  know  anything.  Horace 
Stanwood  is  a  man.  I  had  to  compare  him 
with  others  to  discover  that." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  him  ?" 

"Lasakes!  I  should  feel  I  could  not  look 
him  in  the  face  after  the  way  I  treated  htm." 

"Don't  you  suppose  he  would  forgive  you?" 

"I  expect  he'd  forgive  me  anything.  I  know 
Horace  .Stanwood  loves  me.  You  see,  I  know, 
'cause  I've  discovered  what  that  means." 

Esther  thought  the  matter  overa  little ;  then 
she  talked  it  over  with  her  husband.  Finally, 
she  sat  down  one  day  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Horace  Stanwood.  It  was  a  very  diplomatic 
little  letter  for  Esther  to  write.  She  told  the 
man  all  that  was  necessary  for  him  to  learn 
from  any  one  else  than  Almeda  herself,  with- 
out entering  into  circumstantial  details  that 
might  make  Almeda  seem  less  to  his  eyes  or 
embarrass  her  should  they  still  remain 
strangers  to  each  other. 

In  less  than  a  week  from  the  receipt  of  that 
letter,  Horace  Stanwood  was  in  Boston,  sought 
an  interview  with  Almeda,  proposed,  and  was 
accepted.  Almeda  went  home  to  her  father's 
house,  and  in  another  month  they  were 
married. 

The  long  aiid  sentimental  friendship  between 
Miss  Ackerman  and  Dr.  Ashmead  came  to  an 
abrupt  close  after  the  night  of  the  party.  She 
subsequentlj-  married  another.  He  remains 
single,  and  still  experiments  upon  the  female 
heart  whenever  a  picturesque  opportunity 
presents  itself. 

THE  END. 


PILLS.  Q 

"Best  Liver  Pill  Made." 

Fall  particulars  free.  Db.  X.  S.  Jomrsox  &  Co,,  Boston. 


French 
Dressing 


S6000.00  a  year  is  being  made  by  John  ft.  j 
Goodwin,Tr«y.N-V.,£Lt  wurk  for  us  Header,  j 
you  may  not  make  aa  much,  but  we  can 
teach  yoa  quickly  bow  to  earn  from  Sfi  to 
tlO  a.  dav  at  the  start,  and  more  as  you  fo 
on.  But'h  seies,  all  apes.  In  any  pan  of 
America,  yo"  home,  pi v-  , 

ine  all  your  time.or  spare  momenta  only  lo  i 
the  work.  All  U  new.  Great  pay  SUKt  for 
every  worker.  "VVe  atart  you.  furnishing 
everything.  EASILY,  SPEEUILY  learned. 
PAKTICULAKS  FREE.  Addrew  at  once, 
Sll-NSUS  A  to.,  I-OBTLAM),  SAlMi. 


LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Awarded  highest  honors  at 

Philadelphia  1876  I  Melbourne  1888 

Berlin  18"?   Frankfort  1881 

Paris  1878  |  Amsterdam  1883 

And  wherever  else  exhibited. 

WASHBURN  • 

'  6uitars,Mandolins&Zitliers 

in  volume  and  quaiitj  of  tone  are 
the  best  in  thi-  worlil.  Warranted 
to  wear  in  any  climate.  Sold  by  all  lead- 
ing dealers.    Beautifully  illustrated,  de- 
scriptive  catalogue  with  portraita  of 
fam.ms  artiste  JIAII-.EU  FREE, 

LYON  &HEALY.  CHICAGO. 
$20"«'r'm"PHILA.SINGER 

Antoinntic  Bobbin  Winder. 
15  Dn;s'  Trial.  W  arranted  5 
years.  .><ell"-settine needle, self- 
tlireailine  shuttle.  Light-Tunr\ing 
and  noif-cless.  All  attachments.  Send 
TH  E  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
17  N.  10th  St,  I'hUa,  Pa,  circular. 

MENTION   THIS    PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Mailed  to  any  address  from  now 


"JESUS  EVERYWHERE." 


HE  message  of  the  Lord  to-day 
•  Is  sounding  far  o'er  all  the  lands: 
Arise  and  to  the  fields  awaj' ; 
For  bending  grain  your  toil  demands. 


See !  on  the  sunny  slopes  and  plains 
E'en  now  the  whitening  harvests  wave  ; 

And  pagan  tongues  in  heathen  fanes 
Now  cry,  Come,  O  thou  Christ,  and  save. 

On  every  shore  the  cry  is  heard, 
Come  with  the  gospel's  power,  we  pray  ; 

Come,  O  voice  of  the  living  word, 
And  speak  our  darkness  into  day. 

Give  speed  to  faith  and  wings  to  love.  • 
Haste  ye,  where  the  despairing  die  ; 

Rise,  O  church  of  the  living  God, 
The  day  of  your  triumph  is  uigh. 

The  Master  hath  spoken  the  word, 
And  the  day  of  his  power  shall  come  ; 

Let  his  burning  message  be  heard, 
Go,  gather  tlie  wanderers  home. 

Arise  then,  and  let  us  go  hence. 
Be  it  the  crown  of  thorns  to  wear, 

His  glory  he  our  recompense — 
The  love  of  "Jesus  everywhere." 

—lleligious  Herald. 


THE  TELUGU  MISSION. 

^  (sW^V,       REMARKABLE  work  carried 
Y~\  ry  oil  by  the  American  Bap- 
I  XJ^w  tist    ^Missionary  Union 
(2_JL  among  the  Tolugus  is  still 

a  cause  for  surprise  and  gratitude.  It  is  re- 
ported that  since  the  beginning  of  1889, 
there  have  been  over  one  tliousand  bap- 
tisms in  tlie  Ongole  district,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  in  the  Vinukonda  | 
district.  Dr.  Clough,  of  Ongole,  reports  the 
baptisms  by  himself  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  during  the  month  of  February, 
1889. 

He  sends  the  following  striking  account 
of  a  visit  at  Rivalporum,  a  village  thirty  j 
miles  from  Ongole:  When  he  reached  j 
the  village,  on  account  of  peculiar  cir-  1 
cumstances,  he  pitched  his  tent  at  a  spot  j 
where,  unknown  to  himself  at  the  time,  a  \ 
fakir,  some  twenty-five  years  before,  had  | 
prophesied  that  a  teacher  from  God  would 
at  some  time  pitch  his  tent,  who  would 
bring  a  message  to  the  people  from  God. 
It  seems  this  fakir  who  made  the  prophecy 
ordfered  the  people  to  keep  three  big  pots 
of  ghee  (clariiied  butter),  and  give  them 
over  to  the  teachers  whom  God  would 
fiend  them.  So  when  Dr.  Clough  pitched 
his  tent  on  the  designated  spot,  the  peo- 
ple brought  the  pots  of  ghee  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  them. 
He  took  them,  and  stuffing  old  rags  into 
each  of  the  pots,  lighted  them,  making  a 
grand  blaze  throughout  the  night.  This 
attracted  the  people  and  they  came  in 
crowds,  and  the  golden  opportunity  was 
seized  for  preaching  Christ.  Hundreds 
heard  the  word  of  salvation  in  the  light  of 
this  blaze,  before  which  idols  were  brought 
out  and  broken  to  pieces.  The  preaching 
was  continued  until  dawn,  and  for  some 
<lays  subsequently.  It  was  a  remarkable 
scene,  and  it  is  believed  many  saving  itn- 
pressions  were  produced. — Mission  Her- 
ald. 


OH,  THAT  HE  MIGHT  RETURN! 

Xot  shrouded  in  suffering  mortality,  but 
with  unveiled  glorj*,  the  glorj-  He  had 
with  the  Fatlier  before  the  world  was. 
Shall  the  world  never  see  that  radiant 
form— that  unveiled  glory?  Yes,  every 
eye  shall  gee  him.  The  divine  one  shall 
come — is  coming.  That  is  fixed  by  the 
sure  word  of  promise.  On  that  rock  rests 
•our  faith.  He  is  coming  to  rasisom  his 
weary  and  waiting  church — to  claim  his 
Tvaiting  bride.  He  is  coming  as  a  victor- 
3ous  chieftain  comes  to  his  courageous  but 
exhausted  squadrons,  overborne  by  num- 
bers, disheartened  by  treachery,  aa  well 
as  by  deception  and  maJice.  His  presence 
on  the  field  of  battle  shall  reanimate  the 
fainting  and  the  fearful.  His  trumpet 
call  shall  gather  the  scattered  forces  and 
roform  the  scattered  columns;  and  the 
long-delayed  victory  shall  crown  him, 
who  in  righteousness  doth  judge  and 
anake  war,  and  on  whose  vesture  oiid  thigh 
.■are  written.  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
Jords. 

Who  can  tell  what  morning  the  white 

'ibanner  of  the  coming  King  may  be  seen 
•floating  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  eastern 
:sky,  bringing  in  Ziou's  long-expected  day 
•of  redemption?  Our  eyes  are  yet  to  see 
the  King  in  his  beauty,  walking  the  earth 
iie  came  to  save. — Rev.  E.  T.  Hiscox. 


SAVING  HER  BOYS. 

I  think  when  a  boy  has  become  an  habit- 
ual loafer  he  is  then  ready  forsomething 
worse,  and  I  was  greatly  worried  to  find 
mj'  boys  come  slipping  in  very  quietly 
about  the  time  the  stores  closed  for  the 
night,  so  I  just  resolved  to  try  and  make 
a  more  pleasant  place  to  spend  the  evenings 
than  the  aforesaid  stores. 

Our  best  room  had  hitherto  been  kept 
sacred  to  the  use  of  visitors  and  for  Sab- 
bath; but  after  thinking  the  matter  over 
very  seriously  I  started  a  fire,  arranged 
everything  as  nicely  as  though  I  were 
looking  for  company,  and  then  let  the 
boj's  have  it.  So  far  the  plan  has  been  a 
great  success,  for,  although  I  never  said  a 
word  to  them  about  it,  they  took  right  up 
with  it  and  now  spend  their  evenings  at 
home  readingand  playing  (for  they  are  all 
three  musical),  and  besides  being  better 
for  the  boys,  it  is  better  for  us. 

Jfow,  sisters,  just  between  ourselves,  of 
course  they'll  spoil  the  carpet,  and  it's  a. 
real  pretty  carpet,  too,  and  I  have  been  so 
careful  of  it.  But  I  mean,  through  God's 
help,  to  have  my  boys  all  grow  up  to  be- 
come good  men,  and  if  it's  going  to  take  a 
pretty  room  and  pretty  carpets  to  help  do 
it,  why.  I  am  very  glad  I  have  them, 
that's  aU. 


THE  CHINESE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Notwithstanding  the  Chinese  exclusion 
act,  the  Chinese  population  of  California 
at  tliis  time  numbers  71,681,  showing  that 
there  has  been  a  very  slight  decrease 
within  the  past  ten  years.  Many  of  the 
Chinese  residents  of  the  state  have  re- 
turned to  their  native  country  within 
these  years,  and  many  have  left  Califor- 
nia for  other  states.  There  has  been  no 
increase  of  the  Chinese  population  through 
the  birth  of  children,  as  but  very  few 
Chinese  women  have  ever  been  brought 
to  this  country. 

Tliere  need  be  no  doubt  that  Chinamen 
reach  California  from  British  Columbia, 
to  which  they  take  passage  from  Hong 
Kong.  The  federal  government  is  trying 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  migration,  which  goes 
on  in  violation  of  the  exclusion  act,  and  it 
is  reported  that  a  letter  on  the  subject  was 
recently  sent  to  the  British  Canadian  Cus- 
toms Department,  which  replied  that  it 
had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  move- 
ments of  Chinamen  who  arrive  in  Canada 
and  pay  the  poll  tax. 

Itisonlj'by  the  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  exclusion  act  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  Canadian  border  that  the  influx  of  j 
Chinamen  to  this  country  can  be  pre- 
vented. ' 


GOD'S  ACRE. 

The  old  Teutonic  and  Saxon  term, 
"God's  Acre,"  as  applied  to  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  the  human  body,  Longfellow 
made  the  theme  of  one  of  his  most  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  poems;  it  is  an  ejn- 
inently  suggestive  term.  The  acre,  or 
field  of  God,  contains  the  seed  hidden  in 
the  ground  for  awhile,  to  ripen  into  a 
glorious  harvest;  and  just  as  we  write  the 
labels  in  the  springtime  for  seed  we  put 
in  the  ground,  that  we  may  remember 
what  beautiful  flower  is  to  sirring  from 
the  little  gray  atom,  so  we  put  a  stone  at 
the  head  of  the  grave  of  our  dead.  The 
"cemetery"  also  signifies  merely  the 
place  where  one  may  lie,  slumbering  foi 
awhile,  till  the  dawn  shall  come  and  the 
trumpetsound. — tSt.  Louis  Republic. 

TACT. 

Some  men  have  tact  in  different  degrees, 
while  others  are  wanting  in  it  altogether. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  intellectual  and  of 
temperamental  qualifications,  and  implies 
the  possession  of  clear  perceptions,  quick 
imagjiistjon  and  delicate  sensibilities.  It 
is  these  that  give  the  tactful  perspn  hip 
subtle  intuition  of  another's  mental  pro- 
cesses and  modes  of  feeling,  and  in  the 
same  moment  show  exactly  the  right 
method  of  action. 
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OVER  AND  OVER  AGAIN. 

Over  and  over  again 

My  duties  wait  for  me, 
They  ever  come  in  monotonous  round — 

Breakfast  and  dinner  and  tea, 
Smoothing  the  snow-white  clothes, 

Sweeping  and  dusting  with  care. 
There  is  ever  some  tasli  in  my  little  hom.e 

To  brighten  it  everywhere. 
What  may  I  claim  for  my  duty's  fee? 

Are  these  endless  rounds  of  tasks  to  be 
Naught  but  a  dull  monotony, 

Over  and  over  again? 

Over  and  over  again 

The  sun  sinks  low  in  the  "West, 
And  always  over  and  over  again  * 

The  birds  come  back  to  the  nest. 
-The  robin  sings  to  his  loving  mate, 

Close,  close  to  my  cottage  door, 
The  same  glad  song  I  have  heard  him  sing 

For  many  a  day  before. 
What  does  the  robin  say  to  me? 

If  the  heart  Is  tuned  to  love's  glad  key, 
No  task  can  be  dull  monotony, 

Though  over  and  over  again. 
— A-da  Simpson  Sherivood,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

,HUBARB  AJ!D  BERHT 

1  Pies.— In  making 
[rhubarb,  cherry  or 
berry  pies,  put 
nearly  all  the  sugar 
.needed  for  the  pie 
in  the  bottom  of 
the  crust  before 
putting  in  the  fruit. 
Mix  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour  with  the  sugar ;  then  put  in  the 
fruit,  sprinkle  a  little  more  sugar  over  the 
top,  dust  a  little  flour  over,  and  strew  bits 
of  butter  over  all.  Moisten  the  edge  of  the 
under  crust  before  putting  on  the  top  crust 
and  press  the  edges  firmly  together.  Pies 
made  in  this  way  will  not  boil  over  when 
cooking,  and  will  be  found  rich  and  juicy 
when  done. 

When  I  first  began  making  rhubarb  pies 
this  spring,  one  day  I  thought  I  had 
hardly  enough  rhubarb  for  the  two  pies  I 
wanted  to  make.  I  had  a  few  cranberries, 
and  put  about  half  a  teacupful  of  them  in 
each  pie.  The  result  was  pronounced  au 
improvement  on  either  rhubarb  or  cran- 
berrj'  pie. 

It  When  we  grow  a  little  tired  of  rhubarb 
pies,  I  sometimes  make  them  with  one 
crust,  like  a  lemon  pie.  To  a  pint  of 
stewed  rhubarb  add  sugar  enough  to 
sweeten  to  taste,  a  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  the  yelks  of  two 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  extract.  Bake  this  in  one  crust. 
While  the  pie  is  baking,  beat  the  whites 


Dress. 

of  two  eggs  to  a  stifif  froth,  add  a  table- 
spoonful of  powdered  sugar,  and  as  soon 
as  the  pie  is  done,  spread  this  over  the  top 
and  return  it  to  the  oven  for  a  minute  or 
two,  or  until  it  is  a  very  light  yellow. 

Strawberry  Short-Cake. — As  straw- 
berry short-cakes  will  soon  be  in  order,  I 


will  give  my  recipe:  Have  the  berries  \ 
picked  over,  sugar  them  and  mash  them 
somewhat  with  a  silver  spoon.  !Make  a 
dough  as  for  baking-powder  or  soda  bis- 
cuit, only  use  a  little  more  shortening; 
roll  a  half  inch  thick  and  bake  in  two 
cakes;  as  soon  as  done  split  each  cake, 
butter  and  spread  it  with  berries,  place 
another  layer  on  this,  crust  side  down ; 
proceed  in  the  same  way  until  the  last, 
which  must  be  put  crust  side  up,  and 
sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar  over  the 
top.  Pvaspberry  or  blackberry  short-cake 
is  made  in  the  same  way,  and  is  relished 
equally  as  well  in  our  family. 

Feather  Beds. — Many  middle-aged 
and  old  people  still  think  that  there  is  no 
bed  quite  so  good  as  one  of  feathers.  If 
they  will  try  spreading  a  square  of  table 
oil-cloth  over  the  feather  bed  before 
putting  on  the  sheets,  it  will  make  a  bed 
that  is  cool  the  hottest  night,  and  is  soft 
and  yielding  besides.  In  the  winter,  use 
the  oil-cloth  in  the  same  way,  but  put  a 
light  blanket  over  it  and  then  the  sheets 
and  other  bedding.  This  keeps  the  feather 
bed  from  absorbing  the  poisonous  exhala- 
tions from  the  body. 

Home  Maki>'g. — Often  young  house- 
keepers are  discouraged  when  they  see 
the  orderly  households  and  well  cooked 
meals  of  some  experienced  friend,  and 
despair  of  attaining  a  like  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  household  art.  But  do  not 
be  discouraged.  This  result  was  not 
reached  in  a  day.  It  has  often  been  pre- 
ceded by  just  such  trials  and  mistakes  as 
you  are  experiencing  now.  You  see  only 
the  result.  The  long  j^ears  of  patient 
labor,  of  triumph  and  defeat,  of  success 
and  failure,  are  hidden  in  the  past.  But 
of  this  be  assured,  the  genii  of  the  house- 
hold reveal  their  mysteries  only  to  those 
who  exercise  thought  and  bear  patiently 
with  their  failures,  in  the  meantime  using 
every  means  to  increase  their  knowledge. 
Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  to  be  a 
good  housekeeper  means  to  make  every- 
thing else  subservient  to  this  one  idea. 
Far  from  it.  "Order  is  beaven's  first  law," 
and  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness," 
are  oft-repeated  maxims.  Truly,  both 
should  be  maintained  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  other  duties;  but  to  sacrifice 
one's  pleasure,  good  nature  and  health  for 
this  object,  seems  to  me  foolish  in  the  ex- 
treme. Children  need  something  more 
than  clean  dresses,  and  a  husband  some- 
thing more  than  a  spotless  kit<;hen  floor 
and  meals  ready  with  mechanical  reg- 
ularity. The  wife  and  mother  who  gives 
all  her  attention  to  these  will  have  no  time 
to  be  companion,  friend  and  counselor. 
She  will  make  her  life  as  wife  and  mother 
a  miserable  failure,  and  her  home,  though 
it  will  be  one  of  scrupulous  neatness,  will 
not  be  one  of  which  the  children  will  carry 
loving  memories  through  all  their  lives. 

Maida  McL. 


pair  of  small  blankets,  a  small  pillow,  two 
double  wrappers,  a  cap  and  cloak,  a  shawl 
cloak  and  a  furnished  baby-basket. 

The  wardrobes  of  the  most  taste  display 
garments  made  in  the  most  simple  styles. 
Xo  heavy  embroideries  of  any  kind  are 
used.  The  bottoms  of  dresses  and  skirts 
are  alike  finished  in  hemstitch  or  dainty 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 

LOUISE  LONG  CHRISTIE. 
I. 

Some  subjects  get  worn  out  the  more 
they  are  spoken  of,  but  baby  will  always 
be  new.  While  the  world  lasts  there  will 
be  babies,  and  as  long  as  babies  come, 
they  must  have  clothes.  To  the  women 
who,  as  little  girls,  played  with  dolls,  and 
in  that  way  learned  to  sew,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  baby's  wardrobe  is  not  so  difficult 
a  matter.  But  it  would  surprise  many  of 
my  readers  to  know  how  many  women 
there  are  who  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  necessary  articles  required  for  the 
little  child  that  so  soon  comes  to  them. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  there  has  been 
a  great  reform  in  the  ways  of  making 
clothes  from  the  time  ten  years  ago,  when 
I  first  wrote  on  this  subject.  Since  then 
the  pens  of  women  all  over  the  country 
have  moved  swift  and  fast  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  always  new  subject.  Fewer 
articles  are  now  necessary  if  one  stops  at 
the  real  necessities;  but  when  one  can  be 
lavish,  the  wardrobe  can  be  very  elab- 
orate. 

I  do  not  believe  those  who  want  an 
elaborate  wardrobe  will  be  interested  in 
my  papers,  for  I  mean  to  make  them  en- 
tirely for  those  whose  means  are  moderate 
and  who  must  know  what  they  must 
have.  If  it  is  a  case  of  "can  have,"  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  store  and 
select. 

The  bare  necessities  can  be  contained  in 
the  following  list:  Six  dresses,  six  slips, 
three  flannel  skirts,  two  foot-blankets, 
six  pairs  of  socks,  five  dozen  diapers,  a 


Shawl. 

lace.  As  the  goods  come  already  hem- 
stitched, at  very  little  more  than  the  plain 
goods,  this  lessens  the  work.  All  dresses 
are  made  either  the  Mother  Hubbard  style 
(the  j'^oke  being  as  dainty  as  possible,  but 
the  skirt  perfectly  plain;  full,  bishop 
sleeves,  gathered  into  a  tiny  band  at  the 
wrist),  or  the  very  short,  straight  waist, 
with  skirt  and  sleeves  the  same  as  the 
first. 

Much  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
material  than  piling  up  brimming  upon 
the  clothes.  Very  fine,  cross-barred  mus- 
lin of  the  widest  width,  as  near  a  yard  as 
possible,  nainsook  or  India  linen,  are  the 
best  materials,  as,  since  they  must  be 
laundered  so  frequently,  it  is  well  to  have 
good  material.  The  slips,  which  will  be 
used  for  day  and  night  both  for  the  first 
two  months,  can  be  made  in  one  piece,  of 
Lonsdale  cambric  of  fine  quality. 

Of  the  flannels,  one  can  be  of  verj-  extra 
quality,  to  wear  on  dress  occasions,  which 
wiU  cost  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
a  half  a  yard  already  embroidered.  Two 
of  plainer  can  be  used  for  constant  wear, 
day  and  night. 

As  few  people  know  how  to  wash 
flannels  so  they  will  last  any  time,  it  is 
best  to  have  few  and  renew  them  when 
they  have  become  fulled  and  boardy.  The 
good  quality  of  flannel  (seventy-five  and 
eighty  cents  a  yard)  will  not  do  this;  but 
some  will  be  tempted  to  buy  the  forty- 
cent  goods,  thinking  it  economy.  This  is 
narrow,  and  soon  washes  badly. 

The  foot-blankets  can  be  made  of  a 
square  of  flannel,  one  point  cut  ofif  and 
gathered  into  the  band,  and  the  other 
points  folded  over  the  feet.  For  the  or- 
dinary flannels,  briar  stitching,  in  silk,  is 
quite  sufficient  decoration.  For  the  foot- 
blankets,  pinking  does  nicely. 


WHEN  SPRING  FLOWERS  BLOOM. 

BT  KATE  KArFFMAX. 
No.  2. 

Lilacs  are  loved  by  old  and  young.  Be- 
fore you  try  to  paint  them,  reflect;  they 
are  really  quite  difficult.  But  you  may 
as  well  try,  even  if  you  don't  succeed 
very  well  the  first  time.  If  you  wish  a 
basketful— and  few  young  artists  are  con- 
tent with  any  less— arrange  masses  of 
white  and  masses  of  purple;  do  not  scatter 
and  alternate  the  colors  so  as  to  produce  a 
spotted  efi"ect.  Have  a  side  light  fall  on 
your  flowers,  perhaps  have  them  tumbled 
out  from  the  basket,  which  is  turned  a 
little  so  as  not  to  let  the  light  enter  its 
depth.  This  will  produce  a  very  dark 
background  and  by  its  contrast  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  delicate  flowers;  and  you 
know  "eflect"  is  the  thing  to  strive  after. 


When  you  begin  painting,  regard  each 
thyrse  of  flowers  as  a  whole.  Take  a  large 
bristle  brush,  and  for  the  purple  bunches 
use  a  mixture  made  of  madder  lake, 
cobalt  blue  and  white.  On  the  side 
toward  the  light  this  purple  will  be  a  del- 
icate tint,  on  the  shady  side  it  will  be  much 
darker,  and  those  purple  bunches  farthest 
away  from  you  will  appear  a  dark,  in- 
distinct hue.  The  white  clusters  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  way;  a  delicate  tinge 
of  yellowish  or  greenish  white  on  one 
side,  a  grayish  green  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  light.  The  green  leaves  and  the 
background  and  the  basket,  if  there  be 
one,  maybe  broadly  laid  in  and  then,  if  it 
were  my  picture,  I  should  let  it  dry.  The 
next  time  I  should  repeat  the  same  pro- 
cess on  the  flowers,  only  that  where  the 
individual  blossoms  show  I  should  make 
them.  One  stroke  of  the  brush  is 
enough  for  each  of  the  four  segments  of 
the  blossoms.  Those  turned  sidewise  re- 
quire a  different  treatment,  and  also  the 
buds  which  are  generally  at  the  end  of 
each  cluster.  Only  the  most  conspicuous 
blossoms  require  the  little  yellow 
center  to  show.  Look  at  your  natural 
flowers  with  your  ej-es  half  closed.  This 
will  bring  out  the  parts  to  which  you 
must  give  prominence  in  your  picture 
and  will  throw  into  obscurity  those  parts 
which  must  be  painted  with  indistinct- 
ness. 

Snowballs  bloom  in  May  and,  although 
they  have  no  fragrance,  there  is  some- 
thing in  their  greenish  whiteness  which 
is  very  charming.  They  make  a  beau- 
tiful picture  painted  in  water  color  on 
gray  paper.  Mount  your  paper  on  paste- 
board. To  do  this,  make  a  thick  paste  of 
flour  and  cold  water,  then  add  a  little 
hot  water  and  let  it  boil  a  moment.  Keep 
it  thick.  Soak  your  paper  in  water  until 
quite  wet.  Put  the  paste  evenly  on  the 
pasteboard  and  then  put  on  the  paper. 
Smooth  it  evenly  with  a  clean  muslin 
rag.  The  paper  having  been  wet  it  will 
shrink  in  drying  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
smooth.  If  you  paint  in  water  colors  on 
paper  which  is  unmounted,  it  shrinks 
only  where  the  paint  is  applied  and  makes 
wrinkles.  Each  snowball  must  be  treated 
first  as  a  ball,  and  if  you  don't  know  how 
to  shade  a  ball  so  as  to  produce  the  appear- 


Shawl  Cloak. 

ance  of  roundness,  you  will  be  vexed  from 
the  first  in  painting  snowballs.  Let  half 
of  each  ball  be  in  light  and  half  in  shadow. 
There  will  be  some  of  the  individual 
blossoms  show,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lilacs.  To  make  these  blossoms  overlap 
each  other,  to  be  distinct  and  at  the  same 
time  indistinct,  is  a  nice  bit  of  art.  The 
leaTes  of  the  snowball-bush  are  a  pictur- 
esque shape  and  admit  of  every  possible 
shade  of  green.  If  you  paint  this  flower 
in  oil,  let  your  background  be  something 
belonging  to  the  family  of  greenB,  but 
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avoid  blue;  at  least,  do  not  let  the  blue 
show,  it  is  lilie  many  other  useful  things — 
better  out  of  sight ;  but  warm  j-ellows  and 
delicate  siennas  will  produce  a  pleasing 
variety. 

Wistaria  is  another  flower  which  offers 
to  the  artist  the  beauty,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  difBculty  of  clusters.  Its 
branches  are  graceful,  the  delicate  leaves 
at  the  end  being  exquisite  in  form  and 
color.  If  you  attempt  it,  group  your 
flowers  and  foliage  rather  thickly  at  tlie 
top  and  let  light  branches  wander  down- 
wards. If  possible,  take  your  easel  out 
where  the  vine  grows  and  paint  it  just  as 
nature  has  arranged  it. 

The  different  varieties  of  the  narcissus 
are  dear  to  all  lovers  of  beauty.  Take  the 
yellow  jonquils  with  the  ruffle-edged 
funnel  in  the  center  and  the  beautiful,  flar- 
ing petals  surrounding  it.  Study  such  a 
blossom  in  every  position ;  it  is  beautiful 
every  way.  The  white  narcissus  with 
yellow  center  edged  with  orange  is 
another  choice  study.  And  now  to  those 
persons  who  have  neither  brush  nor  paint- 
box, and  who  sometimes  feel  a  wish  to 
try  a  little  art  study,  let  me  say  that  a 
sketch  with  a  lead  pencil  is  often  more 
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other  strike;  if  through  first  and  second, 
he  has  two  strikes.  The  dotted  lines  show 
the  course  to  pursue,  and  the  arrows  the 
direction.  The  player  who  drives  his 
ball  through  all  the  wickets  first,  wins  the 
game.  Each  one  plays  in  turn,  one  strike 
apiece,  unless  passing  through  a  wicket 
gives  one  an  extra  or  two.  Hitting  an- 
other ball  gives  an  extra  strike.  The  same 
ball  cannot  be  hit  twice  in  succession, 
without  going  through  a  wicket  between 
the  hits. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  rules  that 
expert  croquet  players  are  governed  by, 
but  think  these  few  simple  ones  will  en- 
able the  little  ones  to  have  quite  a  game  of 
their  own,  and  afford  considerable  amuse- 
ment. "WTien  you  get  tired  of  playing,  all 
the  spools  and  marbles  and  mallets  can 
be  packed  away  in  a  small  box  and  will 
be  ready  for  some  other  time. 

I  wonder  how  many  mothers  save  their 
empty  spools  for  the  babies.  I  believe 
our  children  took  more  comfort  and 
played  longer  with  that  box  of  spools 
than  any  other  plaything  they  overbad; 
and  there  was  quite  an  assortment,  for 
they  were  the  only  grandchildren  on  both 
sides  of  the  family.    Some  way  those 
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beautiful  than  one  made  with  a  brush. 
Pictures  of  flowers  made  with  pen  and 
ink  are  in  the  highest  degree  refined.  If 
you  have  seen  those  books  of  Irene 
Jerome's,  you  remember  that  her  flowers 
are  all  colorless  and  nothing  is  more  ex- 
quisite than  her  violets.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  try  to  draw 
violets.  Scatter  a  few  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  and  reproduce  them  on  another 
sheetjUsing  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  nicely 
shax'pened. 

PARODY. 

How  dear  to  niy  heart  aro  the  clothes  of  my 

childhood— 
The  aprons  and  blouses  and  slips  that  I  wore— 
By  the  rails  of  the  fences  and  thorns  of  the 

wildwood 

Adorned  with  fringes  and  tatters  galore, 
Those  old-fashioned  garments,  compiled  by 

my  mother 
For  usefulness  rather  than  beauty  or  style, 
Are  fondly  recalled  by  the  sight  of  anoLher— 
The  old  Mother  Hubbard  that  idiots  revile, 
Oh,  the  old  Mother  Hubbard,  the  dear  Mother 
Hubbard,  the  loose  Mother  Hubbard- 
Well,  now,  I  should  smile! 

This  three-story  bustle— I  cannot  regard  it 
With  favor  this  sweltering  morning  in  June 
(Or  July  or  August— to  me  as  a  bard  it 
Don't  matter  what  time,  so  I  stick  to  the  tune), 
And  so,  by  your  leave,  I  will  even  discard  it 
And  with  It  the  corset  that  fits  me  too  soon. 
Dame  Grundy,  Adieu  !  Mother  Hubbard  em- 
brace me ; 

Though  dudedom  forsake  us  and  kick  like  a 
steer, 

I  love  you,  I  love  you,  although  you  disgrace 
me, 

Come  rest  on  this  bosom  my  own  stricken  dear. 
Oh,  you  good  Mother  Hubbard,  you  sweet 
Mother  Hubbard,  you  nice  Mother  Hubbard, 
So  far,  yet  so  near. 

—J.  C.  Dav's. 


CROQUET. 

Did  the  children  ever  think  they  could 
play  croquet  in  the  house,  without  the  ex- 
pense of  buying  a  parlor  croquet  set? 
Please,  mother,  do  not  say:  "it  is  such  a 
muss,"  for  it  will  keep  the  kids  so  happy 
on  stormy  days.  Just  give  them  twenty 
empty  spools,  a  marble  apiece,  of  differ- 
ent colors,  and  a  little  mallet.  Our  boys 
used  a  small  tack  hammer  for  a  mallet, 
but  they  would  be  better  made  out  of 
wood.  A  small,  straight  stick  can  be  fas- 
tened into  the  side  of  a  spool  and  it  will 
make  a  good  mallet. 

Use  the  table  if  mother  will  spare  it ; 
otherwise  the  floor  will  answer.  For 
wickets,  set  two  spools  side  by  side  and 
about  two  or  three  inches  apart,  according 
to  tlie  size  of  your  ground.  The  stake  at 
the  end  is  one  spool.  The  marbles  are  for 
balls.  Perhaps  all  of  the  little  readers  are 
not  familiar  with  the  old  game  of  croquet, 
will  send  a  diagram  of  the  ground  and 
a  few  simple  rules. 

A  player  strikes  the  ball  at  A,  and  it 
goes  through  the  first  wicket;  he  has  an- 


spools  possessed  a  fascination  that  was 
hard  to  resist,  and  they  would  play  with 
them  from  the  time  their  baby  fingers 
could  lift  one  until  the  time  when  dolls 
had  been  discarded  for  some  time.  Learn 
the  child  to  always  pick  up  the  spools 
into  a  box,  when  through  playing,  and 
they  will  make  no  more  work  than  any 
plaything.  Gypsy. 

HOME  COOKERY. 

Lejion  Crackers.— 
2>$  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
2  eggs, 

1  pint  of  sweet  milk, 

1  cupful  of  lard, 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  baking  ammonia  dis- 

solved in  the  milk, 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  essence  of  lemon. 
Make  a  dough  very  stiff  and  roll  thin.  Be 
careful  not  to  bake  too  brown.  Stick  with  a 
fork. 

Lesion  Pie.— For  four  pies,  take  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  corn-starch  dissolved  in  a  little 
cold  water,  add  three  pints  of  boiling  water, 
the  juice  of  two  lemons  and  the  grated  rind  of 
one,  three  well-beaten  eggs,  one  cupful  of  white 
sugar.    Bake  with  a  top  crust.  V.  A.  J. 

Home-made  Honey.— To  one  and  one  half 
pints  of  alcohol  add  three  drops  of  pure  rose 
oil.  Bottle  and  keep  ready  for  use.  Take  four 
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Steamed  Oatmeal. 
Lettuce.  Cresses. 
Creamed  Potatoes. 
Beefsteak  or  Creamed  Bacon. 

Bread.  Butter. 
Stewed  Fruit.  Strawberries. 
Coffee.      Tea.  Milk. 
Chocolate. 


pounds  of  white  RUgar,  two  cupfuls  of  brown 
sugar  to  give  it  color,  add  to  it  one  and  one 
halfpinlsof  water.  Boil  five  minutes,  then  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  alcohol  and  rose  oil,  one 
tablespoonful  of  grated  alum.  Boil  five  min- 
utes'louger  and  set  off  to  cool.  This  makes  a 
palatable  spread.  V.  A.  J. 

Mint  Sauce  to  Use  on  Lamb.— Select  young 
sprigs  of  spearmint  (not  peppermint),  cut  fine 
with  a  sharp  knife,  put  in  a  small  tin  and 
pour  hot  vinegar,  slightly  sweetened,  over  it. 
When  cool,  pour  into  a  glass  to  serve  upon  the 
table.  L.  L.  C. 

Jelly.- The  time  to  put  up  fruit  bo  it  will 
keep  well,  is  in  the  height  of  the  season.  Care 
must  be  taken  also  that  it  is  fresh  and  not 
held  over  till  the  next  market  day.  Stale 
fruit  will  invariably  ferment,  and  no  amount 
of  sugar  will  keep  it.  With  sugar  of  the  best 
quality  now  at  five  and  one  half  cents  a  pound, 
no  excuse  can  be  offered  for  using  brown  or 
off  shades  of  sugar.  To  Insure  good  jelly,  it 
must  be  made  in  small  quantities.  A  large- 
bottomed,  pressed  tin  pan  is  very  nice,  and 
should  be  kept  for  that  purpose  alone.  Heat_ 


TSTe  Sell  IDirect  to  Faimiliesi 

AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  YOU  TO  BUY  OF  US  NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  LIVE. 

Tea, my  dear, my  Marchal  &  Smith  Piano  la  all 
beautiful  Instrument,  The  tone  is  so  sweet  and  y 
pure,  the  action  so  fairy-Iike,and  the  finish  bo  ele- n 
pant  that  not  another  thint]:  can  I  wish  for.  1  wrote 
to  the  factory,  and  told  them  just  what  I  wanted, 
apd  they  selected  it  and  sent  it  to  me  for  trial, 
aKreeinj;  to  takeit  back  and  pay  all  the  freights  if  I 
did  not  like  it.    But  I  could  not  be  better  suited  if  I 
had  a  thousand  to  choose  from.  Mydoar,  when  you  |] 
want  a  Flano  ur  an  Orpan  send  for  their  catalogue. 

PIANOS  ORCANSi 

$180  to  $  1 500.         $35  to  $500. 


THE  MARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  C0.,| 

235  EAST  21st  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


JAPANESE  INSECT  DESTROYER 


destructive  insects.  Coutains  no  poison 


For  the  protection  of  Cab- 
bixHO,  Squash,  Cucumbers, 
in  fact  all  vegetation  from 
Price  by  mail  25c.  Stamps  accepted.  Frieml  nedkinelo.,  UroKliam,  Kelt. 


ing  the  sugar  saves  the  juice  from  falling  be- 
low the  boiling  point;  if,  after  it  has  been 
added  in  currant  jelly,  the  pan  can  be  pulled 
back  on  the  stove,  by  the  time  the  sugar 
is  dissolved  it  will  be  ready  to  pour  into 
glasses.  Jelly  should  never  be  stirred  ;  tip  the 
pan  from  side  to  side,  but  never  use  a  spoon. 
After  it  is  well  skimmed,  put  the  beaten 
white  of  an  egg  on  top  of  it  to  gatlier  what  re- 
mains and  clear  it.  The  glasses  should  be 
heated  before  pouring  in  the  jelly,  as  this 
keeps  on  cooking  it.  Jelly  will  keep  by  cov- 
ering it,  after  it  is  set,  thickly  with  granulated 
sugar,  or  pour  melted  parafflne  over  it,  and  tie 
up  with  tissue  paper.  No  liquor  of  any  kind 
Is  necessary  about  it ;  it  will  keep  just  as  well 
without  it. 

Currant  Jelly.— Wash  and  strip  the  cur- 
rants from  the  stems  and  put  them  in  a  pre- 
serving kettle  ;  mash  them  as  they  get  hot  and 
let  them  boil  half  an  hour ;  then  turn  them 
into  a  coarse  hair  sieve  or  jelly-bag  and  let 
them  drip.  When  through  dripping,  -without 
squeezing  any,  measure  and  pour  into  the 
kettle  to  cook.  After  it  has  boiled  about  ten 
minutes  put  In  the  heated  sugar,  allowing  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  jelly,  and  the  jelly 
■will  set  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  dissolved— 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Rhubarb  and  Apple  Jelly.— Cut  up  your 
rhubarb  and  wash  it ;  put  on  the  fire  -without 
any  water  at  all.  Take  good,  sour  apples  and 
pare  and  quarter,  and  cook  in  very  little 
-water.  Strain  the  juice  from  both  and  put 
them  on  the  stove  to  cook  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  add  the  heated  sugar,  three  fourths  as 
much  sugar  as  juice.  Boil  hard  for  twenty 
minutes ;  turn  into  glasses  and  set  In  the  sun, 
if  possible,  for  half  a  day.   Seal  the  next  day. 

Pkisseeved  Stbawbekkies.— Remove  the 
hulls  from  your  berries  and  put  in  a  colander, 
a  couple  of  quarts  only  at  a  time.  Pour  water 
over  to  cleanse  them.  Have  on  the  stove  a  pan 
of  sirup  made  of  two  pounds  of  -white  sugar 
and  half  a  cupful  of  -water,  drop  the  berries 
into  it;  allo-w  them  to  cook  rapidly  for  twenty 
minutes  ;  remove  all  the  scum  that  rises,  but 
do  not  stir  the  fruit ;  pour  into  tumblers,  and 
when  you  are  all  done  cook  your  sirup  and 
juice  to  a  jelly  aud  fill  up  your  glasses.  Let 
stand  till  next  day  and  tie  up  with  thin  paper, 
over  which  put  a  cloth.  Keep  in  a  dry  place. 
Spiced  Cherries.— 

9  pounds  of  fruit, 

4  pounds  of  sugar, 

1  pint  of  cider  vinegar, 

34  ounce  of  cinnamon  bark, 

34  ounce  of  -^vhole  cloves. 
Let  the  sirup  come  to  a  boil  before  putting 
in  the  fruit;  cook  the  fruit  until  the  skins 
break;  then  take  out  the  fruit  and  boil  the 
sirup  down  until  thick  ;  pour  over  fruit  hot. 

Fruit  put  up  early  in  the  season  should  be 
carefully  looked  over  during  the  very  warm 
weather.  Keep  jellies  in  a  -warm  place, 
canned  fruit  cool.  Christie  Irving. 


For  a  Disordered  Liver 

TryBEECHAM'S  PILLS. 
25cts.  a  Box. 


A  $10  BOOK  FOR  25c. 

Conklin's  Handy  MaDual  ot  Useful  Infor- 
matloD  aadWorld's  Atlas  contains  the  cream 
of  a  whole  library;  amarvel  of  completeness. 
Edition  of  1891  contains  complete  official 
censas  of  1890,  population  of  every  State  and 
Territory,  also  ofall  cities  of  6000  or  over  la 
1890,  18S0  and  1870,  the  McKitiiey  Bill,  new 
Copyright  Law,  Appropriations  of  Congress, 
complete   political  infonnatioo,  valuablQ 
poinu  of  law  for  every  day  ose,  best  records 
Lo  date  In  all  kinds  of  spoils,  besides  informa- 
tion on  2000  subjects  of  valoe  to  everyone. 
The  volume  has  50  full-page  maps  in  coIoib, 
Iwith  a  description  of  every  country  in  the 
•  world.   Over  1 ,500,000  copies  sold. 
Ia  Golden  Harre^^t  for  Agents.    Litton  ol 
l89I  seUiogi(k6  wUd-fire.  Agent;  making  $5  to  £l5  a  day.   Send  25c 
foracent's  terms  and  copy  bound  in  limp  cloth  or  50c.  for  copy  in  Li* 
btB^  style.  LAIBD  Si  LEE,  203  Wabash  Ave*,  CUICAGOf  ILL, 
Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertiseiuent, 

Qll    if  RiBBON   REMNANTS;  Large 

<0  I  IV  1ft  new  co]ors,all  widths,  yard  and  over 
in  length .  Box  3oc.,  3  for  90c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
LADIES*  ART  CO..  Box  584,  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 

MJL^K  [PRESERVATIVE. 

Milk  ana  cream  kept  thoroTi^hly  sweet  and  fresh  .1  to  7 
dayswithout  usingiceandwithoiitafTecting  thequality 
orflavor.  Tasteless, Odorless,  Inexpensive  and  Simple  to 
use.  Thoroughly  healthful.  Anecessitytoeverycream- 
ery. dairy  and  milkman.  S.vmple, sufficient  to  make  con- 
vincing test, will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  lOcentsin  stamps. 
The  Preeervaline  M'f'g  Co.,  10  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


PERFECT  FITTING  DRESSES, 

Any  Lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect- 
Fitting  Dresses. 

Patented  No  one  using  a  Chart  or  Square  caa 

compete  with  The  McDowell  GarmenI 
DrafLinjj  Machine  In  Catling  Stylish, 
Graceful  and  Perfect-Fitting  Garments. 
Easy  to  Learn,  Rapid  to  Use,  Fits  any 
Form,  Followi  every  Fashion.  An  in- 
vention as  Useful  as  the  Sewing  Ma> 
chino. 

Free  30  days  to  test  et  yonr  own  home. 
Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 

THE  McDowell  co. 

6  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Wt  know  the  advertisers  to  he  thoroughly  reliabUy  and  that  thtir 
machine  it  a  really  wunderful  invention. — Editor    Ladica  World. 


Imagine  a  lamp 
with  all  perfec- 
tions— what  will 
it  be? 

A  light  like 
the  incandescent 
electric,  but  four  or  five  times 
stronger. 

Controllable.  A  thumbscrew 
turns  it  up  or  down,  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch  if  you 
please. 

Without  suspicion  of  smell, 
like  sunshine,  and  moonlight. 

It  burns  all  night  without 
touching;  and  all  the  care  it 
requires  every  day  is  filling  and 
dusting ;  once  a  week  the  char 
rubbed  off  the  top  of  the  wick, 
and  once  in  six  months  a  new 
wick  put  in. 

A  common  servant,  or  even 
a  child,  can  take  care  of  it. 

That  is  the  "Pittsburgh." 
Send  for  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 

BUY  WALL  PAPERS  BY  MAIL. 

SAVE  HALF  OR  MORE  AS  WE  SELL  AT  FACTORY  PRICES  AtiO 
SELECT  FROM  BEST  FACTORIES  ONLY. 

Pretty  Patterns  with  Match  Bordery,  3  to  5c.  per  roll. 
Beautiful  Gilt  with  Match  Borders,  0  to  20c.  per  roll. 
G  to  IS-in.Gilt  Borders  to  Match  Papers,  2  to  3c. per  yd, 
■1  to  9-in. borders, without  gilt, to  match  papers, Ic.pr  yd. 
Send  6c.,  in  stamps,  for  100  Samples.  Name  this  paper. 
Agents  wanted,  f  H  CADY305  High  St. .Providence, K.I. 


BATH 
CABINET. 


Affording  a 
refreshing 
Turkish  Bath 
at  home. 

Descriptive  _ 
of  both  mailed  free, 

NEW  HAVEN  CHAIR  CO 


ROLLING 
CHAIR. 


X  PrIeeIe9S 
Boon  to  those 
who  are  un- 
able to  walk. 
Circulars 


New  Haven 


The  GRfAfHiATTH  DRINK. 

Package  makes  5  galioDB.  ^ 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.     Sold  by  all 
dealers,  FREE  a.  be&ntiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
Bent  to  any  one  addressing 
O,  E.  HIRES  &  CO., 
iiiinnyi^^  FMadelphiA. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


DENVER  SHOES 

made  from  leather  tanned  by  us  in  the  best  possible 
manner  from  selected  bides  purchased  in  Col- 
orado. Prices  being  cheaper  than  at  any  other 
point  in  tlie  United  States.  Our  machinery  is  the 
most  improTed.  Our  operatives  are  eqnal  to 
any.  They  are  working  for  us  at  eastern  prices, 
having  come  here  on  account  of  tlie  climate. If  yoar 
dealer  does  not  carry  them, we  will  send  you  a  Gents' 
Lace,Bntton  or  Coneress  Shoe  for  g!3.75, which 
is  erjual  to  any  S6.00  Shoe  you  ever  wore.  OraCalf 
Kip  hand-made  tap  sole  Brogan  with  dast 
protector  for  S'.J.OO,  etiual  to  any  $3.00  Shoe.Other 
men's  Shoes  at  proportionate  prices. 

Postage  always  paid  by  ns. 

Full  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Sample  of 
Leather.  We  refer  to  any  bank  in  Denver. 

The  Denver  Shoe  &  Leather  Co., 

1116— 1.5th  .Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Do  not  fail  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 
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i^-KEAD  THIS  XOTICE.-Sa 

Qaestions  from  regnlar  subscribers  of  Faem  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation uDon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full-name  and 
post-offlce  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  querj',  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Pampblet  on  Jfitrate  of  Soda.— C.  H.  C, 

Salem,  OregoQ,  desires  to  get  a  copy  of  Harris' 
pamphlet,  or  other  information  on  its  use. 
Write  to  Joseph  Harris  Seed  Co.,  Moreton 
Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  JT.  Y. 

Remedy  for  Tomato  Worm.— Mrs.  J.  B., 
Parkerville.  Kau..  asks  how  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  the  tomato  worm.  I  know  but  a 
single  practical  remedy,  and  that  is  a  simple 
and  effective  one;  namely,  haud-picking. 

Bordeaux  Mixtare.— H.  W.  H.,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Slack  four  pounds  of  quick  lime  in 
twenty  gallons  of  water;  then  dissolve  sis 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  (.blue  stone)  In 
two  gallons  of  water  and  add  it  to  the  lime 
water.  Stir  thoroughly  and  apply  with  a 
spraying  machine. 

Book-keeping-  on  tlie  Farm— Mannal 
and  Record.— G.  "W.  S.,  Willet,  N.  Y..  and 
others.  In  reply  to  numerousinquiriesforthe 
work  on  farm  book-keeping  mentioned  in  a 
recent  farm  article,  we  would  say  that  the 
Manual  and  Record  is  published  by  "W.  M. 
Farrar  Co.,  Chicago,  111.   Price  84. 

Roots  for  Feeding  t'ows.— W.  L.  C,  Lin- 
coln, 111.,  asks  for  information  on  growing  roots 
for  stock.  Reply  by  Joseph.— I  prefer  the  Y'el- 
low  Globe  mangels  to  almost  any  otherkindof 
roots,  but  sugar  beets,  the  White  Belgium  and 
other  carrot.s,  andeven  parsnips,  are  also  excel- 
lent. Prepare  the  ground  as  you  would  for  corn, 
penhaps  even  more  carefully,  and  being  more 
liberal  with  good  old  manure.  Drill  in  seed, 
at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  to  the  acre,  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  Cultivate  and  hoe,  and  weed 
and  thin  as  common  sense  would  teach,  and 
you  can  raise  ver\-  large  yields. 

Time  to  Cut  Timothy— Millet  or  Wild 
Grass  Pasture  for  Horses. — T.  S.,  Xortli 
Topeka,  Kan.,  asks:  "(1)  When  siiould  timothy 
hay  be  cut  so  that  the  dust  will  not  hurt 
horses  in  feeding?  (2)  Whicli  is  better  for 
work  horses,  to  feed  them  millet  hay  or  let 
them  run  on  the  prairie  grass  at  nights  in  the 
summer  time?" 

REPI.Y  : — (1)  Timothy  should  be  cut  for  hay 
just  as  soon  after  the  bloom  drops  as  possible. 
Cured  properly  without  rain  or  dew,  it  will 
not  be  dusty.  (2)  Feed  good  grain  rations  and 
let  them  run  on  prairie  grass. 

Rook  on  Canning  Wanted.— I.  R.  M., 

Carrolilon,  Ky.,  writes;  "Can  you  cite  us  to 
any  book  or  pamphlet  that  gives  the  details  of 
canning  tomatoes,  corn,  beans,  peaches,  etc., 
as  practiced  by  the  large  canneries  over  the 
con  ntry  ?" 

Rkply:— We  know  of  no  books  published  on 
the  subject,  but  you  can  probably  get  all  the 
information  you  need  from  the  manufacturers 
of  canning  machinery.  Write  to  Merrell  & 
Soule,  Syracuse,  N^.  Y".  The  descriptive  circu- 
lars of  the  apparatus  will  give  you  the  best 
methods  of  canning. 

To  Secure  Straiglit  Soneycombs. — E.  M. 
C,  Persia, Iowa,  writes:  '-Please  explain  how  to 
prevent  bees  from  building  honey  the  wrong 
■way  in  the  sections.  I  have  some  bees  that 
built  honey  crossways  and  fastened  the  sec- 
tions all  together.  What  can  I  do  to  make 
them  build  it  right?" 

Reply  :— Put  a  strip  of  comb  foundation  in 
the  middle  of  each  section  for  a  guide.  Have 
the  hives  stand  perfectly  level  from  side  to 
side.  They  may  tip  a  little  forward  if  the 
combs  of  the  brood  nest  and  surplus  boxes 
both  run  from  front  to  rear.  If  you  keep  two 
colonies  you  need  a  book  on  bee  culture.  This 
office  can  furnish  you  a  good  one,  or  you  can 
get  one  from  A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Cabbage  on  Clay  Soil.— S.  F.  D.,  Phillips- 
villa  (no  state  given),  writes:  "I  use  what  is 
said  to  be  a  complete  fertilizer,  yet  I  fail  to  get 
the  cabbage.  My  soil  is  clay  loam  underlaid 
with  hard  pan." 

Reply' BY  Joseph  :— If  the  "complete"  fer- 
tilizer is  genuine  high-grade,  applied  liberally 
enough,  yet-  fails  to  bring  the  cabbage,  the 
fault  is  probably  in  the  soil.  Perhaps  it  needs 
more  organic  matter  to  loosen  it  and  help  the 
fertilizer  to  take  proper  efiect.  In  such  case 
grow  clover  and  plow  it  in,  or  let  it  rot  on  the 
ground,  then  follow  with  cabbage,  or  apply 
muck  or  stable  manure.  Perhaps  the  drain- 
age is  not  perfect.  See  to  it  that  it  is,  and  if 
possible  use  the  sub-soil  plow  after  the  ordi- 
nary plow. 

Potato  Queries.— K.  F.,  Dawson,  Xeb., 
writes:  "Is  it  better  to  plant  the  whole  potato 
or  to  cut  them?  If  cut  to  one  or  two  eyes  to 
the  piece,  will  they  grow  better  by  sun-drying 
several  days  after  cutting  and  before  plant- 
ing?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— The  -whole  tuber  always 
gives  the  heaviest  yield,  but  sometimes  this 
increase  is  mostly  in  small  potatoes.  My 
favorite  method  is  to  plant  whole,  medium- 
sized  tubers,  or  half  of  large  ones.  Should 
there  be  an  excess  of  stalk,  I  pull  up  the  weak- 
est. When  seed  potatoes  are  as  high-priced 
and  scarce  as  they  are  this  year,  I  cut  closer, 
but  rarely  make  more  than  four  pieces  out  of 
anv  potato.  The  seed  pieces  should  not  be 
dried  before  planting.  They  should  be  plump 
and  fresh  ;  and  by  far  the  best  way  is  to  plant 
immediately  after  cutting  the  seed. 

Kerosene    on    .Seed-Corn.— D.     F.  D., 

Broadlands,  111.,  in  reply  to  query,  writes  that 
kerosene  on  seed-corn  is  a  failure  in  practice, 
however  well  it  sounds  in  theory. 

D.  C.  S.,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  writes  : 
"I  see  in  your  pai>er  of  Maj' 1st  you  think  it 
very  doubtful  about  kerosene  oil  protecting 
seed  corn.  It  is  not  claimed  that  it  will  pro- 
tect from  cut  worms,  but  only  from  gophers, 
ground  squirrels,  etc.  Several  Rock  county, 
Minnesota,  farmers  tried  the  experiment  last 
year  with  success.  The  seed  was  thoroughly 
wet  without  injury  and  the  gopher  did  not 
touch  it,  while  adjoining  fields  were  badly 
damaged.  But  a  much  better  way  is  to  hang 
the  seed-corn  up  in  baskets  In  thesmoke-honse 
just  before  planting  and  smoke  for  a  few 
hours.  This  does  not  Injure  the  seed  and 
nothing  will  touch  the  corn  before  sprouting. 
It  is  even  claimed  that  cut  worms  do  not  like 
the  flavor  of  the  sprout  from  smoked  seed, 
but  I  do  not  know,  as  cut  worms  have  never 
injured  my  corn." 

H.  J.  M..  Utopia. Texas,  writes:  "In  lasilssne 
of  F.\RM  AND  Fireside  there  is  a  query  from 
W.  H.  S.,  .-Augusta,  111.,  asking  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  putting  kerosene  oil  on 
seed-corn.  It  won't  do.  If  he  tries  it  and  has 
no  b'-tter  success  than  I.  he  will,  no  doubt,  ar- 
rive at  the  same  conclusion.  Now,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  your  subscribers  I  send  you  the  mode 
we  take  to  protect  our  seed-coru  from  insects, 


moles,  etc.  We  cover  our  seed  with  coal  tar; 
stir  it  until  everygraiu  Is  covered,  then  stir 
in  lime  or  ashes  [Land-plaster  is  best.— Ed.J  to 
dry  it  so  that  it  will  not  stick  together.  If  he 
will  try  this  he  will  find  that  bugs,  moles  and 
insects  will  not  bother,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  will  leave  it  strictly  alone." 

W.  O.  A.,  Yates,  Oklahoma,  writes:  "In  re- 
ply to  W.  H.  S.,  Augusta,  111.,  about  the  ker- 
osene on  seed-corn,  I  will  say  if  the  corn  is 
thoroughly  wet  with  oil  It  does  no  harm, 
neither  does  it  do  any  amount  of  good  in  the 
way  of  protecting  the  seed  from  insects.  But 
if  the  corn  is  smoked  black,  caution  being 
used  in  hanging  the  corn  high  from  the  fire, 
after  the  corn  is  three  or  four  Inches  high, 
smoke  can  be  tasted  in  the  leaves.  Xo  kind  of 
Insect  will  molest  smoked  seed-corn.  A  good 
way  to  smoke  it  is  to  smoke  it  when  you  do 
meat. 

To  Get  Bid  of  Weeds.— G.  W.  T.,  Loretto, 
Va.,  writes:  "I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
good  farmer  who  hashad  experience  in  getting 
rid  of  sheep-sorrel.  The  field  where  the  pest  is, 
for  many  years  was  timbered  and  was  covered 
with  water  all  winter.  I  cleared  it  out, 
drained  it,  and  it  produced  well  for  two  years. 
It  then  went  back  and  the  sorrel  or  sour  grass 
is  taking  it.  The  advice  of  a  reader  will  be 
highly  appreciated  in  regard  to  getting  rid  of 
it.  What  will  make  it  produce  vegetation 
again?  The  soil  is  apparently  as  rich  as  can 
be,  but  has  no  grit  in  It  and  sticks  to  plow  and 
hoe."  I 

Reply:— Let  some  reader  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  getting  rid  of  sorrel  please  answer. 
As  to  getting  rid  of  weeds  in  general  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  destroy  the  plants  and  seeds 
now  in  the  soil,  and  then  preveut  the  further 
introduction  of  weed  seeds.  Careful  and  thor- 
ough cultivation  of  the  land  in  hoed  crops, 
with  rotation  in  clover,  is  the  best  advice  that 
we  can  give.  Common  red  clover,  aided  by 
land-plaster  or  some  other  good  chemical  fer- 
tilizer, is  a  most  excellent  weed-exterminator. 
A  good  growth  will  smother  and  kill  out  many 
of  our  worst  weeds.  Keep  your  land  well 
drained.  Give  a  small  portion  of  it  a  liberal 
top-dressing  of  fresh,  air-slacked  lime,  andflnd 
out  if  it  benefits  it.  Apply  it  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  This 
will  not  destroy  the  weeds  but  sweeten  the 
soil  and  help  make  it  produce  a  crop  that  will 
keep  ahead  of  the  weeds. 


Do  You  Want 
A  New 


PIANO? 


Don't  say  you  cannot  get  it  till 
you  know  how  we  will  furnish  you 
one.  Ask  by  postal  card  and  we 
will  send  you  our  CATALOGUE  FREE, 
tell  you  our  prices,  explain  our  plan 
of  EASY  PAYMENTS,  and  generally 
post  you  on  the  Piano  question. 

d^You  may  save  $50.00  by 
writing  us  A  POSTAL  CARD. 


IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 


X8Q  i:*x>exxioxLt  St., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


VETERINARY. 

-*J6<Con ducted  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmeps.)?^*- 

Veterinarian  of  tbe  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Professor  of  v  eterinary  Surgery 
in  Ohio  State  University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  F.\R3i  asd  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  tosnch  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  tbe  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  33  Kins  .\ venue,  t'olumhns.  Ohio. 


I,nxation  of  the  Patella.- F.  JI.  B.,  Fruit 
Hill.  Your  horse  sufiers  from  a  chronic  lux- 
ation of  the  patella. 

Heaves.- O.  R.  G.,  Summerfield,  Kan., 
writes  :  "We  have  a  horse  that  has  the  heaves, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  will  cure  him." 

Assweb:— Nothing.  For  further  informa- 
tion please  consult  the  answers  given  to 
numerous  similar  inquiries. 

Wants  a  Bemedy.— C.  B.,  Chehalis.  Wash., 
-writes:  "What  is  best  for  cleaniug  cows  after 
they  have  calved  ?  " 

AsswER :— Breed  only  healthy  cows,  keep 
them  well,  give  suitable  food  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  allow  all  cows  with  calf  sufli- 
cient  voluntary  exercise,  and  yoi.  very  seldom 
will  have  any  trouble. 

A  I^atera!  Opening  in  tbe  Teat  of  a 
Cow.— J.  H.  M.,  Lowell,  W.  Va.,  writes:  "I 
have  a  cow  that  has  a  teat  which  has  an  ap- 
parently natural  orifice  about  one  half  way 
from  udder  to  point  of  teat,  from  which  the 
milk  flows  more  freelv  than  at  the  end  of 
teat." 

ANSWER :— Consult  Farm  aio)  Fireside  of 
May  l-5th. 

Stock  Book.— F.  C.  D.,  ITorris,  ilo.,  -writes: 
"Will  you  please  give  me  information  where  I 
could  get  a  complete  stock  book  treating  on 
diseases  in  all  their  forms  and  their  remedies? 
If  you  know  of  more  than  one,  which  would 
suit  me  best?" 

Answer:- I  cannot  give  you  the  desired  in- 
formation, because  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
book  that  I  can  recommend. 

Lice  on  Cattle.— A  H.  D.  Lice  on  cattle 
will  be  killed  by  a  good  wash  with  a  tobacco 
decoction,  also  by  several  other  applications. 
The  main  point  is  to  apply  thoroughly  what- 
ever is  used,  and  to  clean  the  premises  so  that 
the  animals  may  not  become  reinfected  after 
they  have  been  washed.  Since  it  is  .spring,  it 
will  be  best  to  turn  your  cattle  out  to  pasture 
immediately  after  they  have  been  washed. 

So-called  Soratclics.— J.  C.  JI.,  Eastman, 
Ga.,  writes:  "I  have  a  fine  horse  that  has 
what  is  called  the  scratches  all  over  his  body, 
from  lying  in  a  nasty  lot.  Please  tell  me  what 
to  do  for  him." 

Answer:- Good,  thorough  and  frequent 
grooming  constitutes  the  remedy.  If  there 
are  any  places  especially  sore  and  Inflamed,  a 
mixture  of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead  and 
olive  oil  (1  to  3)  may  be  applied  to  them  twice 
a  day. 

A  Defective  Teat.— J.  M.  L..  Mounds,  Ills., 
writes:  "I  have  a  young  heifer  with  a  calf. 
She  seems  to  have  plenty  of  milk,  but  it  will 
not  come  down  out  of  the  udder  into  the  teat. 
Three  teats  are  all  right ;  just  one  afiected." 

Answer:— If  the  milk  does  not  come 
down  into  the  teat,  you  cannot  do  anything 
but  leave  that  teat  alone.  Your  cow  will  give 
just  as  much  milk  from  three  teats  as  she 
would  have  given  if  all  four  teats  were 
normally  developed. 

Chronic  Fonnder.— L.  W.  J.,  Ashley,  Utah. 
Chronic  founder,  or  lamlnitis.  Is  Incurable, 
because  ttie  existing  morbid  changes  and  the 
degeneration  of  the  hoof.  Inside  and  outside, 
are  permanent.  If  the  frog  Is  sound  and 
strong,  you  can  considerably  ease  the  horse  by 
proper -shoeing,  having  the  same  shod  with 
suitable  and  well-fitting  bar-shoes,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  very  concave  on  the  upper 
surface.  Inside  the  nall-holes.  so  as  not  to  press 
upon  the  tender  sole  of  the  foot. 

Bad  Effect  of  Biu$nns  Pifsrs.— J.  L.  M., 
Cannon's  .Mill,  O.,  writes  :  "I  have  ten  shoats 
about  five  months  old.  I  had  them  rnng  and 
turned  them  on  grass.  Their  ears  got  black, 
dried  and  looked  as  if  they  were  frozen,  but 
were  not.  They  walk  for  a  while  all  right, 
then  will  drop  the  back  and  shoulders.  Their 
snouts  turned  black  and  scaled  ofT.  Have  been 
feedinecorn  and  swill." 

Answer:— Your  shoats,  probably,  are  affected 
with  swine  plague.  At  any  rate,  some  septic 
germs  have  entered  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
ringing,  and  have  produced  the  morbid 
changes  you  complain  of.  Bathe  the  affected 
part.i  three  times  a  day  with  a  flve-per-cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water. 


StilT  Tong-ue.- A.  M.  P.,  Cz,  Te.x.,  writes:  I 
"1  wish  to  know,  through  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, the  cause  of  a  disease  of  the  cows  around 
here.  Several  have  lost  and  had  sick  their 
milch  cows.  They  get  vei-y  stifl"  tongues,  their 
mouths  become  sore,  get  wild,  and  blood  runs 
from  mouth  and  uose  after  death.  Some 
think  they  are  poisoned,  but  there  are  too 
many,  and  in  different  ranges." 

Answer:- I  suppose  the  trouble  you  com- 
plain of  is  caused  by  cactus  thorns,  but 
especially  by  the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear. 
Examine  the  tongue  and  cheeks  of  the  alTected' 
cattle  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  just  full 
of  thorns. "  Prickly  pears  may  be  good  enough 
food  for  cattle,  but  the  thorns  should  be 
scorched  off  before  the  cattle  are  allowed  to 
eat  the  prickly  pears. 

Chronic  Dischargee  from  the  Xose.— G. 

D.,  Pekin.  X.  Y.,  writes :  "What  ails  my  mare  7 
She  is  sixteen  years  old,  and  has  a  running  of 
the  nose  which  has  a  very  bad  smell  to  it.  It 
used  to  run  only  in  the  winter,  but  now  it  runs 
right  along.  Slie  had  the  same  running  ayear 
ago  last  winter,  but  it  stopped  in  the  spring. 
She  appears  in  good  health,  but  she  is  poor, 
and  we  cannot  get  any  flesh  on  her.  She  is 
weak,  and  when  we  work  her  for  awhile  she 
will  sweat  so  that  tbe  water  will  run  off,  and 
she  will  give  out.  Please  give  me  the  address 
of  the  state  veterinarian." 

Answer:— A  case  like  yours  needs,  above 
all,  a  thorough  examination  by  a  competent 
veterinarian.  1  do  not  know  the  name  and 
address  of  the  state  veterinarian  of  New  York  ; 
do  not  even  know  whether  or  not  New  York 
has  a  state  veterinarian.  Address  Governor 
Hill,  at  Albany,  and  ask  him. 

A  Tamor.— H.  R.  A.,  JIukjvonago,  Wis., 
writes:  "I  have  a  six-year-old  mare  that  has 
a  swelling  as  large  as  a  goose  egg  on  her  right 
side,  about  half  way  between  collar  and  back- 
strap  and  just  above  hame  tug.  I  bought'her 
when  she  was  a  yearling.  The  swelling  was 
there  then,  but  very  small— about  the  size  of  a 
coat-button— but  it  has  grown  as  she  has 
grown.  There  is  a  sort  of  neck  to  it,  extending 
upward.  It  feels  quite  hard,  but  is  not  sore  or 
painful.  One  of  our  local  veterinarians  calls 
it  a  tumor,  and  says  he  can  remove  it  by  cut- 
ting it  out:  says  it  will  grow  larger.  I  would 
like  it  removed,  if  you  think  there  is  no 
danger  of  injuring  her." 

Answer:— Let  your  veterinarian,  by  all 
means,  perform  the  operation  if  you  desire  to 
have  the  tumor  removed.  If  there  is  any 
danger,  he  undoubtedly  will  take  his  pre- 
cautions. It,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
nature,  size  and  exact  location  of  the  tumor. 

Arthritis.- L.  W.  O.,  Chesterfield,  Va., 
writes  :  "I  have  a  colt  three  weeks  old.  On 
the  third  day  it  was  taken  lame  in  one  of  its 
hind  legs,  and  then  the  other,  and  so  on  until 
it  reached  its  spine;  then  it  became  entirely 
helpless,  and  has  never  walked  since." 

Answer  :— Cases  like  the  one  you  describe 
usually  make  their  appearance  if  the  brood 
mares  are  overworked,  overfed  or  both  ;  also  if 
the  colt  is  kept  away  too  long  from  its  dam, 
and  then,  when  admitted,  finds  an  overheated 
milk,  especially  if  the  mare  is  a  good  milker. 
But  since  bacteria  are  considered  as  the  im- 
mediate cause,  it  is  also  possible,  as  has  been 
claimed  by  modern  authorities,  that  the  same 
find  an  entrance  into  the  organism  through 
an  open  navel.  The  treatment  can  only  be  a 
symptomatic  one,  and  consequently  depends 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  Local  ap- 
plications of  tincture  of  iodine,  rjade  once  a 
day,  have  often  proved  to  be  beneficial,  pro- 
vided the  animals  were  not  too  young  and 
hadn't  an  open  navel. 

Morbid  Changes  in  the  Respiratory 

Passages.- D.  C,  Suffield,  O,  writes:  "My 
horse  seems  to  act  like  one  that  has  the 
heaves.  He  seems  to  be  worse  in  the  morning 
and  when  he  is  not  worked  for  awhile.  His 
nose  and  he.ad  seem  to  be  stopped  up,  and 
when  he  loosens  he  seems  to  get  better  and  a 
thin,  watery  substance  corhes  from  his  nose, 
sometimes  resembling  pus.  He  ha.s.  had  more 
or  less  discharge  from  his  nose  ever  since  he 
had  the  distemper,  which  has  been  about  six 
years,  but  was  not  so  bad  until  two  or  three 
years  ago.  I  did  not  think  much  about  it  until 
then.  Have  been  feeding  him  for  the  heaves, 
but  have  come  to  the  conclusion  it  is  not  that. 
Think  it  is  in  the  air  passages." 

Answer:— You  are  probably  right,  but  no- 
body can  ascertain  the  nature  and  the  exact 
seat  of  the  obstruction  or  the  morbid  changes 
unless  he  makes  a  thorough  examination  ;  and 
if  the  morbid  changes  are  situated  beyond  the 
"larynx,  repeated  examinations  may  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  diagnosis.  Hence,  the  only 
advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  call  on  a  reliable 
veterinarian  and  have  your  horse  examined. 

Several  Qnostlons.— J.  R.  L.,  Yerks,  Pa., 
writes:  "(li  Last  autumn  when  our  cows 
calved  they  nearly  all  had  swelled  udders,  and 
several  were  swelled  about  a  week  before  calv- 
ing, and  they  did  not  come  to  the  milk  as  they 
ought  to.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the 
swelling  and  how  to  prevent  or  cure  it?  Is 
there  anything  that  we  can  do  that  will  aid 
cows  to  come  to  their  milk?  The  cows  had 
very  little  feed  except  pasture  while  dry.  (2) 
Two  of  our  cows  had  milk  fever,  which  we 
treated  according  to  directions  el  ven  In  F.\rm 
AND  Fireside  July  1st,  18.S6,  which  seemed  to 
do  right  well.  Both  cows  got  well,  only  one 
of  them  became  slack  in  one  teat  and  the 
other  almost  dry  in  one  teat.  Could  the 
medicine  cause  that,  or  the  disease  Itself?  We 
also  gave  each  cow  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  in  two 
doses,  about  four  hours  apart,  to  physic  them." 

Answer:— If  you  again  ask  several  ques- 
tions you  will  oblige  myself  and  the  printer 
by  writing  them  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
As  to  your  first  question,  the  swelling  you  com- 
plaln  of  is  due  to  insufficient  or  unsuitable 
food  and  want  of  exercise.  It  will  disappear 
and  require  no  treatment  except  good  food  and 
voluntary  e.xercise.  You  can  increase  the 
yield  of  milk  by  liberal  feeding  and  frequent 
milking.  Your  second  question  I  cannot  an- 
swer, because  J  do  not  know  what  advice  has 
been  given  In  188fi.  I  am  not  responsible  for  It. 
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Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


DRIVTNQ  The  only  bit  m^de  that  can 
be  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
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Mercury  Diamond  Safety,  all  steel  "  llOO 
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A  PRESENT. 


* 

  * 

T  OEXD  U3  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  aT 

*  O   present  of  the  beat  Automatic  WASHING  T 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  Xo  wash-board  or  rub-* 
iji  bin^  neede^i.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friend?,^ 

oracta^acentif  voucan.  Toucan  COIN  MONEY  Jb 
JwealsogiTea  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the  J 
~  first  from  each  counfT.  'v^  rire  quick.  Address     T.  * 

*  LAtTNDRT  WORKS.  25  DeT  St..  N.  7.  * 
************************** 


WANTED 


ONE  BOY  ft 
ONE  GIRL 

f  city,  town  and  village  toleam 
to  ride  a  new  improved 
and  very  handsome  Safety 
.  Bicycle.    We  fursish.  the 
^Bicy  cle  tree,  on  very  easy 
Jcondit:  -  GS,  and  i  t  costsyoa 
/nomoncr.  lEyonwasta 
f  bicycle  withoat  bayioeit 
or  payfc^  one  cent  for  It 

  _  send  your  Dsme  and  ad- 

dreasatonce  to  Wtftern  Feui  Co.,  308  Dearbora  St.,Chka£p>XIL 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


IOOtunes 


To  Introdnee 

them,  one  in  every 
County  or  town  fur- 
nished reliable  per- 
sons (either  sex)  who 
will  promise  to  show 
it.  EIGELSI08  MUSIC 
BOX  CO^P-  O.  Box 
Zlie,  ii.  T.  City. 
tioQ  this  paper  when  you  write. 

TRIAL  FREE! 

DUEBER. 

Genmne  Daeber  solid  ■uverjae,,rall 
cngTBTed  watch,  guaranteed  to  trear  and 
keep  its  color  tawd  to  coin  gUver  for  ft 
lifetime,  tmeqnaled  In  a|n|earaDc*  and 
perfect  as  a  tin:t^e<p«r.    The  engraTfog 
cm  this  wttch  is  a  marvel  of  pertectlon 
and  cannot  be  duplicated  elsrwhrn 
in  the  World  for  leai  than  three 
times  our  prie«.    The  movemcQt  la 
our   own   ipecial  fall  plate  mhy 
jeweled  works,  celebrated  for 
lis  handsome  appearance  and 
pofect  tioiektepiag  qualities. 
Bftny  watches  are  sold  at  $15.00 
thatwillglve  no  better  rtsaJta 
than  this,  aod  wenanutee  tt 
in  erery  respect.  We  tend  with 
each  watch  a  printed  agreement 
giving  yon  the   prt^efe  to 
retnm  ft  at  any  time  within 
one  year  If  li  'do«  not  elve 
perfect  satbfacticii.  Cut  tnl* 
OQt  ABd  seed   It  wiih  your 
order   and  we  will  ship  the 
watch  toyoqbyexprea  CO.D. 
If  on  ezaminauoo  at  tha  expreaa 
offic«  yoa  find  It  as  repreaented 
pay  the  ezpreas  ft^ent  the 
unocnt,    93.93   and  ^xpr^ 
chaiscfl  and  it  la  toots,  other- 
wise you  pay  nouiing  and  it 
'^will  be  returned  at  curexpccse, 

■^Addr«,THE  HATIOHAl 
MFB.  &,  IMPQRTINB 

CB.,  191  A  198  Oark 
Street,  CBICAeo,  ILL. 


PLAYS 


Dlalognes.  Tableaux,  Speakers,  fc* 
Bchool.Clnb  &  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata- 
lo^e  treo.  T.  S.  DB.sL3oM.chlca£o  JU. 
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PERmANENTLT  CURED 

by  that  great  dlscnverj- "  THE  HTI-PiyG  HAND."  In. 
dorsed  bv  Pres?,  Public,  Ministers,  Docrors  and  Temper- 
ance Advocates.  The  Only  Scientific  Cure  fortho 
Liquor  and  Tobacco  Habits.  Can  be  eiveu  secretly.  Taste- 
less. #2  per  box,  all  Dru«r1st3  or  from  us.  Absolutely 
Seirccy.  Free  booic.  SeaU-d.    STANOABD  ORUC. 

COMPANY,  212  Broadway,  New  York 
/^CHINC  QORNS. 

S&isy  Cora  Cure  instantly  re- 
lieves and  permanently  cures.  A 
tried  remedy.  Price  15  cents.  II 
not  kept  at  your  druggists,  wo 
will  send  post-paid  on  receipt  ot 
price.  Don't  take  "justas  good." 

Star  Bnnion  Cure,  2S  ceata. 
JOHNSTON  CHEKieAL  CO., 
145  S..i8d  Street,  N.Y. 
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DANGER. 

"Where  are  you  going  my  pretty  maid?" 
'•Out  to  the  Zoo,  kind  sir,"  slie  said. 
"May  I  go  with  you,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"They  might  detain  you,  sir,"  she  said. 

— iVeit)  York  Sun. 


Germany  is  contemplating  restrictive  em- 
igration legislation. 

Real  estate  nine  miles  from  the  center  of 
Chicago  sells  for  $4,000  an  acre. 

Tennessee  has  passed  a  law  that  school 
directors  must  be  able  to  read  aud  write. 

The  man  who  has  a  kind  word  for  every- 
body does  more  good  than  a  surly  one  could 
do  with  money. 

Theke  wouldn't  be  so  many  tired  people  in 
the  world  if  men  would  stop  climbing  hilLs  be- 
fore they  get  to  them. 

The  difficulty  In  this  cold  world  is  that  too 
many  fellows  want  to  stand  with  their  backs 
to  the  fiie.—BracJ/ord  Record. 

When  a  dressmaker  doesn't  give  her  cus- 
tomers fits,  the  customers  give  the  dress- 
maker &ts.— Louisville  Journal. 

Help  Yourself  to  Get  Rid  of  that  Cough 
or  Cold,  or  any  Asthmatic  or  Throat  Trouble, 
by  using  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

Joaquin  Miller  has  abandoned  literature 
forarborlculture.and  has  already  planted  more 
than  twenty  thousand  trees  on  his  estate  at 
Oakland,  California. 

The  man  who  has  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  face  a  lie  when  it  is  armed  to  the  teeth, 
is  a  man  that  angels  never  tire  of  looking  at. 
— Indianapolis  Ram's  Horn. 

Passengers  and  freight  are  carried  for  one 
third  less  on  American  railroads  than  on 
those  of  England,  although  American  wages 
are  double  those  of  the  mother  country. 

A  Chinese  capitalist,  under  the  concession 
of  lands  free  of  rent,  is  making  arrangements 
to  colonize  lands  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehaun- 
tepec  with  Chinese  agriculturists. 

The  number  of  locomotives  in  the  United 
States  on  June  20,  1890,  is  stated  by  the  inter- 
state commissioners'  statistician  at  29,036,  and 
the  number  of  cars  of  all  kinds  at  1,097,571. 

There  were  $900,000,000  spent  in  this  country 
in  1890  for  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  $122,- 
500,000  for  coffee  and  $.30,000,000  for  tea.  The  ex- 
travagance of  the  American  people  in  the  use 
of  tea  and  coffee  is  astounding. 

"Yes,  he  died  a  natural  death.  He  just  went 
from  one  sleep  into  another  till  he  fell  Into 
the  last  sleep." 

"What  was  deceased's  occupation?" 

"He  was  a  policeman." — Epoch. 

Caller— "And  this  is  the  new  baby  ?" 
Fond  Mother— "Isn't  he  splendid?" 
Caller— "Yes,  indeed." 

Fond  Mother— "And  so  bright.  See  how  in- 
telligently he  breathes."— C7iica<?o  News. 

Short  crops  in  France  will  compel  that 
country  to  import  a  great  deal  of  wheat  this 
year,  and  probably  to  lower  the  duties  on 
breadstuffs.  American  farmers  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  a  more  active  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

Priest— "Well,  Dennis,  you're  married  I 
hear.  I'm  very  glad  of  it.  How  do  you  and 
your  wife  get  along  together?" 

Dennis— "Well,  yer  riverence,  Oi  t'ink  we 
^ret  alongbesht  togither  whin  we're  apart."— 
Boston  Courier. 

8.M.\LL  articles  made  of  malleable  iron  are 
now  finished  and  polished  bright  by  being 
placed  in  revolving  drums  with  curriers' 
shavings,  from  which  they  emerge  with  all  of 
the  rough  edges  smoothed  and  the  surface 
highly  polished. 

Watts— "I  saw  one  man  made  happy  yes- 
t  e  rday." 

Potts— "Who  ?" 

Watts— "Fellow  with  a  new  twelve-dollar 
suit  on.   Small  boy  called  him  a  dude."— Jn- 

iliiinajmlis  Journal. 

The  Turkish  sultan's  kitchen  costs  the  em- 
pire $200,000  annually.  The  building  extends 
1-50  feet  on  every  side.  The  dishes  are  sealed 
in  the  kitchen  by  no  less  a  person  thanOsman 
Pasha,  the  hero  of  Plevna,  and  are  unsealed  in 
the  sultan's  presence. 

Bishop  Williams  informs  a  matrimonial 
candidate  of  Connecticut  that  the  laws  of  the 
Espiscopal  church  will  not  allow  him  to  omit 
the  word  "obey"  from  the  marriage  service. 
The  church,  however,  has  no  law  to  compel 
1  lie  bride  to  keep  her  word  after  she  has  given 
it. 

.-V  recent  census  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
makes  the  population  to  be  90,016,  an  increase 
of  9,468  since  1881.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
I'islory  of  the  kingdom  thenative  Hawaiians, 
i  ncludiiig  all  of  either  pure  or  mixed  blood, 
are  an  absolute  minority  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion.— Boston  Journal. 

The  extension  of  the  use  of  the  typewriter 
is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  in  one  single  build- 
ing in  New  York  City  there  are  one  hundred 
typewriter  operators  at  work  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon. In  the  olUce  of  one  insurance  company 
there  are  seveiity-fi vr  ronng  women  em- 
pliiVHil  .-IS  tvDcw  il.'r-,  opiM  ii  turs  and  clerks. 

For  A  DisoKUKKiit)  Liver  try  Beechaji's 
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"Conductor,"  murmured  the  affrighted 
pa.^senger,  "what's  the  matter  in  the  next 
Pullman  car.  Are  they  having  a  fight  in 
there?" 

"Worse  than  that,"  replied  the  conductor, 
"one  of  the  ladies  is  trying  to  tie  her  husband's 
necktie  for  li'im."— Clothier  and  Furnisher. 

The  capitol  dome  at  Washington  is  the  only 
considerable  dome  of  iron  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  vast  hollow  sphere  weighiug8,000,000 pounds. 
How  much  is  that?  More  than  4,000  tons,  or 
almost  the  weight  of  70,000  full-grown  persons, 
or  about  equal  to  1,000  ladened  coal  cars  of  four 
tons  each,  which,  if  strung  out  one  behind  the 
oilier,  would  occupy  a  mile  and  a  half  of  track. 
On  the  very  top  of  the  dome  the  allegorical 
figure,"Auierica,"  weighing  13,985  pounds,  lifts 
its  proud  head  high  in  air.  The  pressure  of 
this  dome  and  figure  upon  the  piers  and  pillars 
is  14,477  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  It  would, 
however,  require  a  pressure  of  755,286  pounds 
to  the  square  foot  to  crush  the  supports  of  the 
dome.  The  cost  of  this  immense  dome  was  a 
little  short  of  $1,000,000. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LEADS  THE  WORLD  IN 
THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON. 

General  Manager  Swank,  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association,  has  just  issued  his 
annual  review  of  the  trade,  showing  that  in 
1890  the  United  States  stepped  to  the  front  of 
all  countries  of  the  world  in  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel.  The  American  production  of 
iron  exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
first  time.  'The  production  of  pig  iron  was 
9,202,703  gross  tons,  the  greatest  quantity  ever 
produced  by  us,  and  about  1,200,000  tons  more 
than  was  made  in  Great  Britain.  Of  Bessemer 
steel  ingots,  3,688,871  tons  were  produced,  or 
nearly  2,000,000  tons  more  than  Great  Britain 
produced,  and  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  we  pro- 
duced 1,867,837  tons  against  about  1,000,000  tons 
made  in  Britain.  In  the  manufacture  of  open 
hearth  steel,  which  is  used  for  ship-building, 
we  are  still  far  behind  Great  Britain,  but  this 
is  the  only  important  product  in  which  we  are 
second. 

Our  imports  of  iron  and  steel  are  valued  at 
$44,540,084,  over  half  of  which  was  in  tin  plates, 
which  Mr.  Swank  hopes  will  hereafter  be 
made  in  this  country,  thanks  to  the  McKinley 
tariff.  Our  iron  and  steel  exports  are  valued 
at  $27,000,134.  Prices  last  year  compared  very 
favorably  with  those  of  previous  years  and 
were  higher  than  in  1889  or  1888.  Pig  iron 
brought  $18.40  against  $17.75  the  previous  year; 
steel  rails  sold  at  $31.75  against  $29.25,  and  bar 
iron  at  2.05  cents  against  1.94  cents.  The 
present  year,  however,  opens  rather  unfavor- 
ably as  to  production  aud  prices  compared 
with  1890. 

AN  ECONOMICAL  STOVE. 

Young  husband— "Well,  my  dear,  did  you 
succeed  in  finding  a  stove  to  suit  you?" 

Young  wife— "Indeed,  I  did.  Such  good 
luck,  too.  I've  got  a  stove  that  will  never  cost 
us  a  cent  for  coal.  The  dealer  said  it  was  a 
self-feeder."— r/ig  Wasp. 


A  GIRL'S  COMPOSITION  ON  BOYS. 

Boys  is  men  that  have  not  got  as  big  as  their 
papas,  and  girls  Is  young  women  that  will  be 
young  ladies  by-and-by.  Man  was  made  be- 
fore woman.  When  God  looked  at  Adam,  he 
said  to  himself :  "Weil,  I  guess  I  can  do  better 
than  that  If  1  try  again,"  and  then  he  made 
Eve.  God  liked  Eve  so  much  better  than  he 
did  Adam  that  there  has  been  more  women 
than  men  in  the  world  ever  since.  Boys  are  a 
trouble.  They  are  very  wearingon  everything 
but  soap.  If  1  could  have  my  way,  half  the 
boys  in  the  world  would  be  little  girls  and  the 
other  half  dolls.  My  papa  is  so  nice  to  me 
that  I  guess  he  must  have  been  a  girl  when  he 
was  a  little  hoy.—Bx. 


:YOU  Cfl]NL  GET 


^THIS  PAPER 


OfiB  YBRH 


We  make  this  liberal  offer,  as  follows  : 
ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year   free   by    sending   us   one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  conditions: 

•A  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  whom  you  have  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  ana  who  has 
consented  to  receive  it.  A  change  from  one 
member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not  securing 
a  NEW  subscriber. ' 

Accept  tbis  oflTer  at  once,  as  we  may 
witbdraw  it.   Tbe  ofTer  is  good  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  fi'om  date  on  label. 

When  any  ope  takes  advantage  of  tbe  above  offer, 
the  person  eecurinp  and  sendnip  the  new  siil)ncriLer 
is  not  entitled  to  any  other  preniinm  or  revard  txcept 
one  vcar'l  subscription  to  this  paper,  lint  the  new 
subscriber  can  take  anv  nreminm  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  paper,  bv  payins  the  reenlar  price  for 
t  he  paper,  inclndingt  lie  premium  wanted:  tor  exam  pie, 
the  regular  price  of  the  Peerless  Atlas  and  oue 
year's  subscription  to  this  paper  is  SI.  The  new 
subscriber  can  have  tlie  paper  and  the  Atlas  by 
paying  St,  and  the  person  that  goes  out  and 
hunts  up  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble. 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward. 

The  above  ofTer  applies  to  this  paper  only, 
and  all  siibi^cripcions  must  be  for  (his 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chesliml  Stre<»t, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  ;ij.  Sprinijfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  otnce  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AXD  FIRESIDE, 

Philadelpbia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Oliio. 


■J^UJI  P  STUDY.     Book-Keeping,  Busi.ness 

n^^lWlb  Forms, Penmanship. Arithmetic,  Short- 
hand, etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  HAIL.  Circulars  troe. 
Bryant  ik  Strattou's,  Hii  Main  St.,  Bufl'alo,  K.  Y. 


liehniann  A  Pattlson, 

Washington,  D.  C  E.xamina- 
tioQB  Free.   Send  for  circular. 


PATENTS 


U/ANTED— Women  to  take  crochet  \vork  to  do  at  home, 
■  "city  or  country:  steady  work.  Particulars  on  appli- 
cation.  L.  WHITE  &  CO.,  210  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

PERFECTION  SILVER  PLATING  FLUID  P""^^ 


Forcine,  t25  cents. 


Mustache 
JOS.  E.  BU2BEE.  North  Grove,  Ind. 


BT  IVI  (silver)  pays  for  your  address  In  '.jj^ 

I  ^7  "  Agent's  Directoby,"  which  goes 


III  wbiniug  all  over  ibe  United  States,  aud  you  will  get  huc- 
I  ^0  dreds  of  samples,  circulars,  boolts,  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.,  from  those  who  want  agents.  You  will  get  lota  01  good  read- 
ing free  and  will  be  WELL  PLEASED  with  the  small  iuTCSt- 
ment.      OtT*  List  containing  name  sent  to  each  person  answering. 

T.  D.  CAMPB£r.r.,  B  73,  Boylestoa,  lad. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


UriBC   SA^S  SHB  CAN7?0T  SEE  HO^ 
ft IrC    YOU  DU  IT  FOB  THE  BIONEY. 
^  1 0  ^^y^  ^  $Ga.OO  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
^IZ  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working  reli- 
able, finely  linished,  adapted  lo  Hgbl  andbeavy 
workjWilh  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  puaranteed  for 
I  years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factory  ,and  save  dealers 
I  and  amenta  profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
J  OXFOKO  nFG.  COJiPANY,  D£i"T  lOaCmCAG0,lLIi. 
Mention  i'arm  and  lurcteiiiL;  when  you  wiito. 

DONALD  KENNEDY 

Of  Roxbury,  Mass..  says 

Kennedy's  Medical  Discovery 
cures  Horrid  Old  Sores,  Deep 
Seated  Ulcers  of  4:0  years 
standing,  Inward  Tumors,  and 
every  disease  of  the  skin,  ex- 
cept Thunder  Humor,  and 
Cancer  that  has  taken  root. 
Price  I1.50.  Sold  by  every 
Druggist  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 


SECOND  GRAND  PRBZE  OFFER!! 

$600  CASH  y'^uTELLTHISBEBOS 

THE  noUPEHOtD  COMPANION  wall  give 
StSOO  Ca»4li  tu  tlie  ls*t  person  sendinga  correct 
solution  to  this  Itebus.  To  tlie  2(l,4>SUO;  to 
the  8d,  $100 ;  to  tlie  4th,  a  fll■s^c•lass  Safe- 
ty Bicvcle.  or  if  a  lady  an  elegnnt  l^lamoiid 
IMue.  "To  each  of  the  rest  XO,  a  SOLII>  tim.lt 
WATCH.  To  the  next  15,  a  Beautiful  *a5 
Silk  DresB.  To  the  Bext  S3,  a  Mtkel  or 
Gold.Plated  Watch.  To  each  of  the  tieit  50,  a  Genuine  DIamona  l?lne.  T.i  each  of  the  next  100, 
a  valuable  Busliietw  or  Uouse  Lot.  The  above  liebus  makes  two  wordc.  Answers  must  reach  us  on 
or  before  Aiie.  1, 18!»1.  With  \our  answer  tend  aSc.  postal  note  r  r  80c.  In  stamps  for  a  subscrip- 
tion to  our  Illustrated  16pp.  Paper,  worth  a  dollar  a  year.  Our  Aueust  issue  will  announce  the 
result  of  the  contest,  -with  names  and  addresses  of  the  winners.  We  have  (riven  away  over  S2O  O0O  in 
prizes  and  premiums  to  our  subscribers  in  the  past  two  years  and  now  have  over  100,000  Circulation, 
write  your  answer  and  name  and  address  plainly,  and  end ose  subscription  money  to 

HOUSEHOLD  COMPANION,  41  Beekman  St.,  New  York  Cityj 


A  Handsome  and  Well  Made  Hammock 

Together  with  This  Paper  1  Year,  for  Only 


The  Bay  State  HaniniccSt  is  the  best  we  have  ever  offered.  The  body  beinj;  riosely 
woven  instead  of  knit,  like  the  ordinary  hammock,  it  cannot  pull  the  btittoiis  from  llif  cli.th- 
ing.  It  has  the  patent  iron  end,  which  makes  the  ends  lie  flat  and  smooth  instead  of  i>eing 
rolled  up,  as  is  the  case  with  the  round  ring.  It  is  11  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  will  easily 
.sustain  a  weight  of  3U0  to  400  pounds. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  6  yearly  subscribers,  at  .50  cents  each. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription,  S)..l(i. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  $1.35.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield.  Ohio. 

THE  MODERN  COOK  BOOK 

Has  gone  into  nearly  100,000  happy  homes  within  the' 
last  few  weeks.    It  contains 

320  Pages,        Over  1200  Recipes, 
and  Hundreds  of  Illustrations.  " 

It  is  Mailed  FREE  to  Any  One  Sending  Only  50  ® 
Cents  for  this  Paper  One  Year. 

This  offer  good  for  3ii  days.  ' 

!  The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that  were 
I  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all  parts  of 
I  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  tlu 
!  newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 

age.  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  wliole  book  i 

handsomely  Illustrated. 


IT  HAS  A  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUMINATED  COYER 

And  is  an  elegant  and  admirably  arranged  volume  of  rec- 
ipes for  practical,  every-day  use. 

I  Among  tlie  Excellent  Features  of  this  RICHLV 
I  ILLUSTRATED  COOK  BOOK  are  the  following: 

I  Paotical     Suggestions    to    Young    Housekeepers,    Necessary    Kitchen  Uteiisilr;. 
Suggestions  and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces, 
Catsups  and  Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables.  Bread,  Biscuit, 
Pies,  Puddings,  Cakes-,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also 
for  Preserves,  Candies  and  Bev^ages;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of 
Fare  for  Family  Dinners,  Holiday  Dinners,  etc.     A  Table  of 
Weights  and  INIeasures ;  Chapters  on  the  Various  Departments 
of  Household  Management  and  Work. 

IT  WOULD  BE  CHEAP  AT  $1, 

As  it  is  the  Latest,  Best  and  Most  Practical  Cook  Book  Published,  More  Nearly  Meeting 
the  Wants  of  American  Homes  than  any  other. 

THE  COOK  BOOK  WILL  BK  GIVEN  AS  A  PKEMIU3I  to  anv  oiip  sending  one 
new  vearlv  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  30  DAYS,  including  one  year's  subscrifition  to  this 
paper,  50  cents.    All  mailed,  postage  paid  in  each  case.  Address 

PARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


HEN  ROOSTS. 

EEiNG  a  farmer  near  me  building 
a  new  hen-house  the  other  day,  I 
took  occasion  to  give  him  a  new 
idea.  He  was  putting  in  his  roosts 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  one  be- 
ing above  the  other  on  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  de- 
'  grees.  Tn this  wav  the 


fowls  are  led  to  attempt  to  all  get  upon  the 
highest  roost,  and  as  it  gets  full,  the  weak 
ones  are  crowded  olT  and  fall  to  the 
ground;  they  begin  again  to  climb  up, 
only  to  repeat  the  same  performance,  until 
it  gets  so  dark  that  they  stop  climbing, 
resting  content  upon  a  lower  roost,  or 
even  upon  the  ground  under  the  roosts. 
In  the  morning  the  fowls  will  not  go  down 
as  they  went  up,  from  one  roost  to  another, 
but  fly  from  the  roost  to  the  ground.  In 
this  way,  and  by  falling  from  the  roost  to 
the  ground  at  nigh  t,  heavy  fowls,  especially 
when  very  fat  or  very  full  of  eggs,  are 
often  crippled  in  the  legs  or  otherwise 
injured.  Many  likely  hens  I  have  seen 
completely  spoiled  in  this  way.  I  told 
him  that  I  should  build  the  roosts  all  of 
the  same  height,  and  no  more  than  two 
and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor,  putting 
them  about  fifteen  inches  apart.  Before  I 
left  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
commence  to  undo  the  work  he  had  done 
and  to  build  his  roosts  as  I  suggested,  and 
of  hearing  an  old  farmer  who  was  present 
declare  his  intention  of  taking  out  his 
roosts,  which  were  of  the  "ladder"  style, 
and  putting  in  new  ones,  level  and  lower. 
I  think  they  will  save  hens  enough  before 
summer  by  so  doing  to  more  than  pay  for 
the  labor  it  will  take. — Boston  Journal. 


A  FEED-BIN. 

A  feed-bin  for  holding  several  kinds  of 
feed  is  from  Mr.  D.  S.  Fulton,  Hanlin,  Pa. 
It  is  in  four  sections,  two  stories  (upper 
and  lower).  The  lightest  food,  such  as 
bran,  is  put  in  the  upper  sections,  the  bot- 
toms of  which  are  in  two  parts  (4  4),  one 
horizontal  and  the  other  sloping,  with  four- 
inch  space  between  them,  so  as  to  insert 
the  hand  to  draw  out  the  feed.  Divisions 


A  Feed-Bin. 

are  sliown,  which  may  be  omitted,  how- 
ever, if  only  two  kinds  of  feed  are  used. 
The  lid  of  the  lower  story  (A)  is  hinged 
by  jjushing  a  bolt  in  a  hole  at  each  end, 
and  a  strap  is  attached  to  the  lid,  with  a 
nail  above  to  hook  it  up.  The  bin  should 
be  set  up  on  blocks  so  that  the  fowls  can 
go  under  it  while  feeding. 

ROUP. 

The  roup  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  One 
of  the  latest  remedies  is  to  add  a  table- 
spoonffil  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  each 
quart  of  drinking  water,  and  anoint  the 
face  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  three  parts  sweet  oil  once 
a  day,  and  ten  drops  down  the  throat. 


OVERFEEDING. 
Bear  in  mind,  when  you  feed,  that  a 
hen  not  laying  will  require  less  food  than 
a  laying  hen.  Separate  the  layers  from 
the  others,  or  yo\i  will  have  one  half  of 
them  too  fat. 


Tourists  find  Dr.  Hoxsie'.s  Certain  Cronp 
Cure  an  infallible  remedy  for  croup  and 
coughs  caused  by  change  of  climate.  Address 
Ho3:si|i^  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


End  View  of 
Feed-Bix. 


INDIVIDUAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

A  flock  of  hens,  though  only  one  flock 
and  looked  uj)on  as  a  collective  number,  is 
really  composed  of  individuals  that  may 
difier  as  widely  in  characteristics  as  so 
many  human  beings,  and  this  fact  is 
nearly  always  overlooked,  though  it  is  a 
matter  deserving  o,s  much  consideration 
as  any  other.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
feeding  of  animals,  and  know  how  one  of 
them  may  be  fastidious,  refusing  to  eat 
certain  foods;  while  around  the  family 
table  we  find  some  of  the  members  are 
verj^  partial  to  particular  dishes  that  are 
rejected  by  others.  With  the  knowledge 
of  these  things,  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
animals,  poultrymen  seem  to  conduct  the 
feeding  of  their  fiocks  as  though  every 
hen  in  the  flock  was  exactly  like  every 
other  hen,  and  each  ate  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  food  and  the  same  quantity  with 
the  same  relish.  To  attempt  to  estimate 
"how  much  feed  a  hen  should  have" 
would  inflict  upon  the  party  making  the 
estimate  the  duty  of  first 
learning  the  desire  of  that 
particular  hen,  as  well  as 
her  surroundings,  whether 
confined  or  running  at 
large.  Then  he  should  take 
into  consideration  the  sea- 
son, her  production  o  f 
eggs,  and  many  other  de- 
tails, and  when  such 
thought  has  to  be  extended 
to  the  whole  fiock,  it  is 
only  by  daily  observation, 
weighing  the  food,  not- 
ing the  variety,  and  a 
study  of  each  individual's  characteristics, 
that  perfect  familiarity  with  the  matter 
can  be  gained. 

But  if  the  poultryman  is  to  become 
familiar  with  the  individual  characteris- 
tics of  his  hens,  and  attempts  to  keep 
large  numbers,  how  is  it  possible  for  him 
to  do  so?  It  is  doubtful  if  he  can,  even 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  accomplish 
such  a  purpose,  but  he  can  at  least  feed  in 
a  manner  to  cater,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
desires  of  his  flock,  by  varying  the  food 
frequently  and  feeding  such  foods  as 
may  be  required  for  his  purpose,  ifature 
prompts  the  hens  in  their  selection,  to 
some  extent,  and  the  poultryman  should 
at  least  separate  his  hens  into  flocks  that 
are  as  uniform  as  possible.  He  should 
not  have  the  laying  hens  and  the  non- 
layers  in  one  flock,  or  the  old  hens  and  the 
pullets  together.  The  laying  hens,  when 
producing  eggs,  need  a  nitrogenous  diet, 
and  a  little  care  in  providing  them  with 
food  rich  in  the  elements  that  compose 
the  eggs  will  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion. To  leave  them  with  hens  that  are 
being  fatted  for  the  market  will  induce 
them  to  eat  the  more  carbonaceous  food 
in  lieu  of  the  nitrogenous,  and  thus  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  duties  of  both 
flocks. 

The  poultryman  has  another  privilege. 
He  can  breed  for  uniformity.  By  careful 
selection  of  those  hens  that  are  hardy  and 
have  good  appetites,  he  can  cull  out  many 
of  the  delicate  ones,  and  by  using  some 
preferred  breed  and  selecting  males  that 
will,  in  his  opinion,  transmit  their  qual- 
ities, a  greater  uniformity  will  be  secured, 
production  will  be  increased,  and  the  labor 
of  feeding  more  or  less  reduced  by  reason 
of  a  more  general  approach  to  some  in- 
dividual type  on  the  part  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  flock.  The  failures  of  many 
are  due  to  the  non-recognition  of  individ- 
ual characteristics,  and  it  may  require  a 
complete  change  of  the  stock  in  order  to 
secure  uniformity.  The  person  who  uses 
the  pure  breeds  and  knows  their  points 
of  excellence  and  peculiarities,  has  a  great 
advantage  over  him  who  breeds  his  fowls 
in  a  hap-hazard  way,  without  regard  to  in- 
dividual merit  or  the  uniformity  of  the 
flock. — P.  H.  J.,  in  Rural  Nexu-Yorker. 


Asthma 


The  TliracnloDfl  Hola 
Plant,  Nature's  Sure  Cure 
for  Asthma.  Discovered  on 
Conero  River,  West  Africa.  Care  Gaarantee*! 
or  I*ay.  E:iporl  Office,  1164  Broadway.  New 
York.  For  Book  &  Trial  Case. Free  by  Mail,  address, 
KOLA  IMPOETIKO  CO. ,132  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


PflTTT  T^T?  V  PROriT. 
\J  JLI  Mm  JCV  JL^e  wiU  sciid_for  25  cts., 


*r  15  ct9.  ifyou  mention  this  paper,  KAKM* 
POUr-XKY,  a  20  page  magazine,  six  months. 
Sample  copy  free.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co..  Boston,  filasa. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR 

hSimpIe;  Perfect  and  Self-Re^iilaU 

ring.    Hundreds  in  eucceesfal  operation, 
f  G  uaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
!  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
hatcher.   .Send  6c-  for  Bins.  Oatalogne. 
OircularB  free.    CEO.H.STAHL,  QUINCY.  ILL. 

Wr  WANT  I  more  good  working  Agents  to 

ffU  fWnni  l,UUU  handle  the  best  selling  article 
now  on  the  market.  Bigprofits.  Get  full  particulars  bjr 
addressing  Mast.Crowell  it  Kirkpatrick.^princfield.O. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr,  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


!  your  ^ 

eyes  tinged 
after  standing? 
times  with  a  swi 


heavy  loadon'the  s^ca^fi^'sometimes  a  fain 
pit  of  thestoma,eJ^vf^lich  food  does  not  satisf; 
,  J  Are  year  ^^*6^u^en?  Do  your  hands 
clammy?  ifeve^^ d ry  cough ?  Doyou' 
matter?  Amjaw  mwlUng  or  spitting  all  qffflpan 
feel  tired  all  the  \vGi1e?  Are  you  nervous,  irr^a""" 
hawB^a^fcforebodi^s  ?  Is  there  a  giddiness, 
jigOT'e  hea^  whe^Tisii^  up  suddemy  ?  Do 
^^ESotat  tim^?  l*%ourJotood£Scl5^ndstaerriaiLt? 
5bw?   Is  vMr  urpb  sciKit®  aJfdijiii  " 
you  treque2iily>r)it  vsSi^'ocdv 


Do  you  have  pains 
about  the  chest  anJ 
'"'sides,  and  sometimes  in 
^tbe  back?  Do  you  feel 
dull  and  sleepy?  Does 
your  month  have  a  bad 
taste^  especially  in  the 
moling?    Is  there  a 
sorf  ot  sticky  slime  col- 
led^ ifiboujff  thfe  teeth ^ 
Is&'^r  appetiife  poori 
a  te^Ali*«a 
e  seKal§0Bfat<!lB 


nA  f«c( 
lelorad 
.  ^e'  ISfiae  ?  JIVo  you 
nd/loomy  ? (3)0  you 
of  Whirling  ^sation 
owels  becQS5«e.xostive? 
A  re  t  he'\iTnles  of  your 
_  colored  ?  Does  it  deposit  a  sediment 
ometimeswith  a  sour  taste  and  some- 
v'Stti$Bate!ai'o°  of 'lie  heart?  Has  your 
e  tie. §3^9S5^  there  a  feeling  of  great  pros-^ 
of_^^se  ssm'ptoms  I  will  gladly  send  you  by 
if'eMth  fnr  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of 
'.  Qif  to  test  ray  medicine  free  of  all  costCTNo 


    -'  is  this  ^eauesfl y  ^k, , . 

vision  become  ifepaired  ?  Ajfe  tne^spgS's  bajn 
tration  and  wea^ipss?  -  lE^iu  su^r  Jpnm  sTiy 
return  mail  a  sa'ap'e'TWTlffle  of  tjigbest  remedv 
the  above-named  ewnplainfs^'^iis  will  enabU  . 

other  medicine  maffOftKK^ff^can  afford  to  ffe^fTiis.sI  know  my  remedy  will  cure  you  no 
matter  how  badly  you  suffer.vWrite  to-day.  slating  your  disease./ A  ^rial  costs  you  nothing. 
Address  Prof,  IIAUT,  80  Warren  Street,  ^ew  YorU;^ 

HAIR  ON^THE  FACEj  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

#  AQPSHS  ? 

AND    THE    GROWTH    fUREVEE    DESTROYED    WITHOIT    THE    SLIGHTEST  »  , 

*  *  *  INJURY    OB    DISCOLORATION    OF    THE    MOST    DELICATE  SKiy. 

JDlscoTered  by  Accident.— Ih  CoMPooDreG.  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidentally 
spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discorery  and  named  itMODENE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injorioas  eubatances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  il.  It  acts  mildly  bnt 
surely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  resalts.  Apply  for  afewminates  and  the 
hair  disappears  as  i  f  by  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whaterer  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a  lifee  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAXL.  If  the  growth,  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
Injory  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied,  or  ever  afterward,  wodbxi  bupkbchus  blkcteoltbis. 

Recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement.  

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature's  gift  of  a  beard,  will  find  a  priceless  boon  in  Modene. 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  Biin.  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  destroy  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
sealed  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
fall  address  written  plainly.  C^y^ Correspondence  sacredlyprivate.  Postage  stamps  received  tht 
same  as  cash,    (altvays  mbxtios  Yocm  cocinr  aud  this  PiPKB.)    Cut  this  advertiaement  out, 

lOCAl  AND     I  MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  C,  U.  S.  A. 
GENERAL  AOENTS      Uanofactnrers  of  the  Hlchest  Grade  Hair  Preparations, 
m  -  WAHTEOi        1  you  can  register  your  letter  atany  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  deliverg. 

We  Offer  «1,000  FOB  FATLUKE  OB  THE  SLIGHTEST  TSJtTRY.   CTT*  EVEKT  BOTTLE  GCAKAJfTEEB. 


NEW  CURD  SAMPLES  2c.  Foote  Bros.,  Northford,  Conn. 


SASPLE  BOOK  of  Cards,  2c.  Globe  Co.,  WaUIngford.  Ct. 


500 SCRAP 


P1CTCEE3.  ACTO.  TEttSES  &  EIDDLK3 
30  STYLES  OF  CaEDS  2f-  *  PEE?ENT 
PASDSa     CO..  HOSTOWESB.  CONH. 


FREE 


CARDS^ 


OT  TRASH.  iGTSC=ii.pl«l. 
iniisiiD?  OTilot  of  SljiM. 
UJSG  B&OS.DtTSHAM,  CONK. 


{UBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Haepee  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


DISH: 


!.     oeven  sizes,  lor 


PHOTO  01  youi  future  Husiani  or  wue  FREE  1 
Send  Sttmp  for  Postage.    CLIMAI  CO.  CHICAGO,  lit. 

PUnTnQ  I  1'  Beauties,  latest  out.  only  lOc;  5T  f or 
rnUIUO!  25c.  Thtjebee  &  Co.,  Bay  Shore,  N  T. 


IF  U 


ABB  UNUAEBIED,  Mcd  jour  gioie  taaasan  kad  3  e«a( 
Ituap  knd    rac«iT«    br  return    mtii,    "a  pUuut  •nrprns." 

UANAeEE  OF  CLIMAS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ANNIE. 


l-.-.^i  TOOrryNT.kUlOc  eastern- SCPPLTC0..L.^«T'iU^6liio.* 


tlUU    OUnllO     rnCCl    ronr  To1am*«.    U  jo^  w^t  lUm  utA 

O  W  U    BlfcEcp  to  ALBEHT  W,  PHILLIP'S.  513  C  Artunt,  CHICAGO.  ILU 


I  The  greatesthousehold  article  ever  invented. 
Washes  and  rinses  dishes  berfectly  in  five 
minutes  time.  A  complete  success.  Tremen- 
I  dous  sales  being  made.  Seven  sizes,  for 
smallest  families  to  largest  hotels. 1 
Splendid  terms.  Agents  coin  money.' 
No  competition,  lllus.  circulars  free.  1 
The6eo.g»BewellCo,,liX)CleTelmdtO.  '  

How  They  Do 'Sell. 

AnrUTC  easily  make  Big  Wages  selling  Jhe  Peer- 
1  legg  Atlas  of  the  World,  in  handsome  and 
heavy  Leatherette  Board  Covers,  ^v^th  ornament- 
al Gold  Title.  It  sells  on  sight,  because  all  vrho 
see  it  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  best  ever  offered  for  the 
price.  Locates  towns,  cities,  railroads,  etc.  Full  of 
statistics,  with  Censns  of  1890.  Illastrated. 
Agents  make  100  per  cent.  Address 
Mast.  Crowell  it  Kirkpntrick,  Sprinefield,0. 


$5 


A  DAY  SURE.  $9.15  Samples  Free. 
Horse  owners  huy  1  to  6.  20  other  spe- 
cialties. Rein  Holder  Co.iHoIIrjIUlch. 


14x17 


Crayon  Portraits,  81.60.  lSx22 
S2.50.  6  inch  Bronze  and  Gold  frame 
l?x22.  Soc.  All  work  warranted. 
ROBT.  JOHNS,  Peoria,  111. 


n  F  O  T  I'ATtN  G  THING  for  Agents  is  our  PHOTO- 
Kfi  V  I  GRAPH  FAilILT  RECORD  PICTURE. 
UkV  ■  We  irive you  liberalterms.  Address  Dept.  W 
CP.  COBT.S:CO.,  51^-58  Jeffergon  St.,  Chicago 

Be  sure  to  ni«ntion  this  paper  when  you  inite. 


mANARPRQ  WANTED  Eveiyivhere to  takecbarga 
nnnuWIlw  of  oar  business.  Advertise,  distribute 
circulars  &  employ  belp.  Wages  $50  to  S 1 25  per 
month.  Expenses  advanced.  State  experience.  Wages  ex- 
pected, also  your  preference  for  homework  or  traveling.  SLOAK 
&  CO.,  Manufacturers,  2dl  George  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANTED!  A  LADY 

To  obtain  names,  address  envelopes,  send  circulars.  Manage  eoter- 
teioiog,  enjoTable  work  at  home,  1  to  P  hour=  dailv,  A  n  v  Ir^oa.  itv. 
Good  pay.  Send  10c.  (silver)  for  Book  t««fhliis  "OU  R  NEW 
A  RT»  with  particulars.  THE  SI LTAS  CO.  Bx  S,PuHapon,aiclu 


Agents  Can  Make  iSQOh 

by  selling  what  every  lady  -wants;  our  Patent 
Broom  uolder.  Sure  sale  for  two  or  three  in  ev- 
ery house.  Send  15c  for  sample.  Special  price  for 
quantities.  VOLiZ  db  CO,   .Xjq  Croate,  Win. 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 


Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Batton,  Self- 
threadintrNeedle&many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
F,  CASSGEEES  SFG.  CO.,  26  So.  Water  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


DETECTIVES 

Wanted  in  CTerj  Countr  to  act  in  the  Secret  Serrice  under 
instructions  from  Capt.  Grannan,  ei-Cbief  of  Delectivcs  ol 
Cincinnati.  Experience  not  necessary.  Particulars  frc.  Address 
erunDan  DetectlTe  Blirena  Co.  «  Arcade,  CinclnnaU,  O. 


WE  OFFER  AGENTS 

Big  Money  in  Exclusive  Territory. 

Our  new  patent  Safes,  sell  at  sight  in  city  or 
country.  New  Agents  first  in  field  actually  get- 
ting rich.  One  Agent  in  one  day  cleared  S-S6.  So 
can  you.  Catalogue  free.  ALPINE  SAFE  CO., 
No.  363—371,  Clabk  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


S100 


EUCnV  UnUTII  Wewmgnarantee 

CfCni   niUII  I  n  to  any  one  who  is 

willing  to  work.  Our  business  isnew  ,easy 
I  and  verj'  pleasant.  We  have  agents  who 
are  clearing  fl5  a  day.  others  $5  an  even- 
mg.  We  furnish  costly  outfits  free  to  tho^e  who 
mc&n  business.  For  profitable  and  permanent  work 
we  have  something  that  <»n  not  be  equaled.  Write 
to  ue.  Address,  H.  A. ELLS  Jk  CO., 
 161  La  Salle  St.,  Chicaeo,  III. 

TAKE  AN  AGENCY  for 

DAGGETT'S 
ROASTINGrAll 

Needed  in  every  family. 
?SAVES  20  Percent. 
in  Ro'Tting  and  H/ilrs  fhe 
Bfxf  Brnid  in  the  world. 
Address  nearest  office  for  terms. 
.  A.  DAtJtTETT  h  CO.,  Vlneland,  N.  i.  Otilcwto,  Illinoln. 
Sati  Litkt  Cltj,  Ctab.  East  Portland,  Orcg.  Oaklaod,  Tal. 


OPIUM 


Morphiiie  Habit  Cored  In  lO 
to  20  days,  fio  pay  till  cnred> 
Dr,  J.  Stephenii  l^banoiii  Obi«i« 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure. By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  free.  Address  W.S.Bice, 
Box  F,  Smithville,  N.  T. 


OPIUM 


or  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 
Trial  free.  No  pain.  Address  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Ass'n  Ft.  Wayne, Ind. 


GET  WELL 


Bifrjbody.   The  HKAIIH  HELPIB 

tellsyouhow.  50c.  ayear.  Sample 
copies  free.  Address  the  Editor, 
DB.  J  .H.  DYE,  BHffalo.K.Y. 


nCACNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

^■^"■■■^  by  Peck's  Invisible  Tubular  Ear  Casbions,  \S  hispers 
BB^^B    heard.  Succesafalwhecallremediesfail.  ^1<*CDCC 
only  by  F.Hisoox,  853  £Vay,N.Y.  Writ«  for  book  o£proo£srilCC 

Dll  pQ  QUICK  RELIEF.  Fin&l  care  inlOdsys 
■  llvEsW  Xiever  returns;  no  purge;  no  salve;  no 
suppository.  A  victim  tried  in  vain  every  remedy  has  dis- 
covered a  simple  curewWhich  he  will  mail  free  to  his  fel- 
low-sufferers. AddressO.J.MASON.Boi3179,N.Y.  Oity. 

A  DC  Uf  flDM  SADICAI^  CUR£ 
H  r  C  ff  U  n  In  guaranteed  by  using  my  reme- 
dy. For  all  ages.  No  poison.  Tasteless.  No  starring 
before  taking.  Price  low.  Recommended  by  honest 
people  as  the  best  in  existence.  Book  free.  Write  quick- 
Address  E.  M.  SASSE*  Georgetown,  Texas. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 


PARKER'. 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a    loiuriant  growth. 
Never  FallB  to  Eestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Tonthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  i  hair  falling. 
J'-V.and  Sl.C'j  at  Druigi:lfl« 


RUPTURES  CURED 


^myMedical  Componnd  and  Improred 
Elastic  Sapporter  Trass  in/ 

,90  days,  Keliable  references  given.  Send 


OTCd^^ 

n  30  /o  ^ 

n.  Send' 


stamp  for  circular,  oiid  tay  in  what  paptr 
'   you  taw  my  advertisement.   Address  0»pt, 

,W.  t.  CoUlaga,SmltlTUla.Jefferwa  Co.  H.7. 


DROP^l 

From  5rst  uose  s>Tnptoms  rapidly  disapp 


I  CURE  FITS ! 

"When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  tim»  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a 
radical  cnre.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  Btudy.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Pest  Office. 
H,  a,  KOOT,  M,  C,  183  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


rTreatedfrea 

'  Po«ltIrel7  Cl'RED 
Twith  Tegetable  Kem- 
Vedles.  Have  cured 
Imany  thousand  cases 

  _  Ipronounced  hopeless. 

s>'TnptDm5  rapidly  disappear,  and  in  ten 
days  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  symptoms  are  removed. 
BOOX  ■^t'  testimonials  of  miraculous  cures    sent  FREE* 

TEN  DAYS  TREATMENT  FURNISHED  FREE  BY  MAIL. 
DB.  U.  U.  UR££>'  &.  SONS,  SpcdoUsta,  Atlanta,  6a. 

GONSUMPTIONT 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  tlie  above  disease ;  by  its 
nse  thotisands  of  cases  of  tlie  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  liave  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  riiEE.vrith 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocuin.  ni.  C,  181  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

A  ROOK  FRET 

We  will  moil  to  any  address  our  book  of  cnres, 
containing  absolnte  proof  that  Consumption. 
Catarrh,  Asthma  and  allied  diseases  are  being 
promptly  cured  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

.^EKATED  OXVCiEN  CO.'UPOUKD  CO., 

P.  o.  Box  1564,  I<aslinat  N<  H> 
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NOT  LIKE  THE  ROLLING  STONE. 

"AU  things  come  to  him  who  waits"— 
To  him  who  patiently  doth  while 

The  time  away 

Till  fortune  may 
Bestow  her  recompensing  smile. 

"All  things  come  to  him  who  waits"— 
And  knows  no  petty  fear  of  loss; 

In  just  this  slip 

Men  lose  their  grip, 
And  all  things  come— especially  moss. 

    -Life. 

AN  UNFAIR  ADVANTAGE. 

/jt-mm-tn  dutiful  husband  wished  to  give 
MM      his  wife  a  handsome  lace  scarf  for 

■  ■      a  present,  and  to  make  sure  of 

■  ■  getting  one  to  her  liking,  he  asked 
^^^1     her  to  buy  one  herself  on  the  pre- 

■    teuce  that  it  was  for  a  lady  friend 
■  of  theirs.    The  finest  Honlton, 

M  tr\\  Is^  Valenciennes  and 

^  v^//^    ^  — ^    «  Brussels  lace  goods 

were  spread  out  on  the  counter,  but  niadame 

thought  to  herself: 
"What  is  the  use  of  spending  so  much 

money  on  a  present  for  Amelie  7  " 
Some  embroidered  lace  was  shown  next. 

Even  these  were  too  dear.   At  length  she 

selected  a  very  plain  and  ordinary  scarf. 
"Quite  good  enough,  too,"  she  thought,  and 

took  it  home  to  her  husband. 
"Have  you  chosen  something  pretty  7  "  he 

asked. 
"Oh,  yes,  very  pretty." 

"Is  it  just  what  you  would  have  chosen  for 
yourself?  " 
"The  very  thing." 

"Then,  my  dear,  you  may  keep  it.  I  in- 
tended it  for  you,"  exclaimed  her  husband, 
delighted  with  his  little  sclierae.  Curtain. 


IT  DEPENDS  ON  THE  CHILD. 

A  man  down  East  has  Invented  a  washing- 
machine,  the  motive  power  of  which  is  a 
swing  in  which  a  child  is  placed.  The  child 
swings  to  and  fro,  and  the  motion  causes  the 
machine  to  run,  with  the  result  that  the 
family  washing  is  done  up  in  good  shape.  As 
long  as  the  child  does  not  know  that  it  is 
doing  any  work  It  would  seem  that  this  would 
be  a  good  scheme  ;  but  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  children  will  readily  see 
that  as  soon  as  the  child  finds  out  that  the 
swing  is  connected  with  a  washing-machine. 
It  will  suddenly  take  a  strong  dislike  to  the 
amusement  of  swinging  and  get  out  of  it  by 
some  excuse  or  another.— Pecfc'*  Sun. 


JOHNNY'S  GREAT  HEAD. 

Miss  Quidnunc— "You  must  be  very  fond  of 
reading,  Johnny.  I  never  see  you  without  a 
book." 

Johnny— "Yes'm." 

Miss  Quidnunc— "What  are  you  reading?" 

Johnny— "I  don't  know,  mum." 

Miss  Quidnunc— "You  don't  know  7  " 

Johnny— "Xo'm ;  I  Just  hold  the  book,  'cause 
when  ma  sees  me  with  a  book  she  says  to  pa : 
'Now,  don't  disturb  that  boy;  don't  you  see 
how  he  studies?  He'll  make  a  great  professor 
or  something;  let  him  alone  and  go  and  split 
the  wood  yourself.'" 


HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

"Have  you  any  photographs  of  your  chil- 
dren, Mr.  Peck?  "  asked  a  friend  of  the  Hon. 
Alpheus  Peck. 

"1  should  say  I  had,"  answered  Mr.  Peck; 
"I've  about  a  bushel  of  them." 

"Why,  Alpheus  ! "  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"Well,  haven't  we  ?  Haven't  we  photographs 
o;  all  four  of  them,  and  don't  four  pecks  make 
a  bushel  7  "— Detroit  Free  Press. 


MORE  APPROPRIATE. 

Mrs.  Homily  (after  church)— "How  did  you 
come  to  preach  on  backsliding,  dearest?  You 
said  at  breakfast  that  you  were  going  to  preach 
your  sermon  on  profanity." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Homily— "I  had  intended  to, 
ray  dear,  but  my  collar-button  got  down  my 
neck  when  I  was  dressing  for  church." 


NO  HOME-MADE  PIE  FOR  HIM. 

"We  have  home-made  pie,"  said  the  waiter 
lady  In  the  Woman's  E.xchange. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  pallid  young  man,  as 
ho  reached  for  his  hat  and  started  for  the  door. 
"I  was  looki  ug  for  a  bakery  pie.  I  was  married 
only  last  mouth."— JPeck's  Sun. 


CUPID  UNDER  ARREST. 

Mr.  Pulliam  (about  to  propose)— "Miss  San- 
ford,  I  am  now  going  to  say  what  I  wanted  to 
.say  an  hour  ago.  Can  you  not  guess  from  my 
eyes  what  it  is?  " 

Miss  Sanford— "Do  you  mean 'good-night?  ' 
You  look  sleepy."— 77te  Epoch. 


A  NEW  VERSION. 

Teacher— "What  was  the  fate  of  Lot's  wife  ?  " 
Scholar— "She  was  turned  into  salt." 
Teacher— "What  tor?  " 

Scholar— "For  looking  back  to  see  if  the 
woman  who  had  just  passed  her  had  on  a  seal- 
skin or  plush  sacque." 


5 NOVELS  FOR  10  CENTS. 
'     ,  NEW  ONES  JTTST  OUT, 

jiKovelette  Pub.  Co.,  Mecbauic  Falls, Maine. 


Anyone  sending  50  cents,  within  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  will  receive 
this  journal  one  year,  and  a  copy  or  reproduction  of  this 

$125,000.00  Painting  Free. 


Freminm  No.  210. 


IT  SAVES  LABOE. 


SIZE  OF  PICTURE  WE  SEND.  21  by  28  INCHES. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  States  Postmaster-General  paid  S12.5,00U.00  for  Munkacsy's  painting, 
"Christ  on  Calvary,"  that  he  might  place  it  alongside  of  the  masterpiece,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
for  which  he  had  previously  paid  8120,000.00. 

The  matchless  excellence  of  our  reproduction  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  and  its  truthful  like- 
ness to  the  original  painting,  agreeably  surprised  those  who  secured  copies,  and  the  demand 
has  been  unprecedented.  Thousands  of  letters  of  approbation  were  received,  many  of  the 
writers  expressing  a  desire  that  we  should  also  reproduce  the  great  companion  piece,  "Christ 
on  Calvary."  Although  a  compliance  with  these  requests  involved  an  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  a  corps  of  experienced  artists  were  engaged  for  many  months  in  engraving 
the  stones.  No  expense  or  labor  has  been  spared  to  accomplish  the  very  best  results  possible, 
insuring  a  picture  equal  to  that  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate"  as  a  Work  of  Art. 

The  princely  sums  paid  for  the  original  paintings  are  mighty  tributes  to  the  wonderful 
genius  of  Munkacsy,  the  born  artist,  and  emphasize  the  wonderful  triumph  achieved  in  plac- 
ing an  artistic  and  magnificent  oleographic  reproduction  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

If  only  a  few  thousand  copies  were  made,  each  one  would  command  a  price  that  would  limit 
its  sale  to  the  wealthy  alone.  Either  picture  is 

Eqaal  in  Size  and  flptistie  JHerit  to  Pietares  Sold  in  Stopes  fop  $10.00  Eaeh. 


REMEMBER 


Or,  the  picture  is  given  free  to  anyone  send- 
ing 7.5  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
Ladies  Home  Companion,  Both  papers  one 
year. 


A  copy  of  this  Picture  is  given 
free  to  anyone  sending  50  cents 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 

Or,  botb  pictures,  "Christ  Before  Pilate" 
and  "Christ  on  Calvary,"  and  this  paper  one 
year,  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  sending  75 cents. 

Or,  a  copy  of  the  picture  will  be  given  free 
to  anyone  sending  one  new  yearly  subscriber 
to  this  paper.   Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

The  Picture.  "CHRIST  BEFORE  PIL.ATE,"  is  Premiaui  No.  100,  and  "CBRIST 
ON  CAI.VARY"  Is  Premium  No.  210.   Order  by  the  Numbers. 


e®=WE  erARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

or  will  refund  the  money  to  anyone  who  Is 
in  the  least  dissatisfied,  if  the  picture  is  re- 
turned in  good  order. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Premium  No.  688. 

We  Offer  the  Enterprise 

CHERRY  STONER 

Together  with  this  Paper  One  Year, 
for  Only  80  Cents. 

A  large  number  of  these  handy  little  ma- 
chines were  sent  out  last  year,  giving  excel- 
lent satisfaction. 

IS  THE  BEST  MADE. 

This  little  Cherry 
Stoner  can  be  adjust- 
ed by  thumb-screws 
to  adapt  it  to  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  cherry 
stones.  It  is  very 
rapid,  its  capacity 
depending  o  n 
the  adeptness 
L  ot  the  operator. 
Those  who  have 
quantities  of 
cherries  to 
-;3^"seed"  will  ap- 
preciate this 
little  device.  A 
child  can  easily 
operate  it,  and 
think  it  only  "play." 
Can  instantly  be  attached  to  any  table,  a.s 
shown  in  cut.  Send  for  it  now  and  be  ready 
for  the  cherry  season. 

Oiven  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending 
3  yearly  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each. 
•  Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 
this  paper,  $1, 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  75  cents.  It  is 
securely  packed,  and  must  be  sent  by  express, 
the  receiver  to  pay  charges  on  about  seven 
pounds.  Eastern  subscribers  will  be  supplied 
from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  western  subscribers 
from  Springfield,  Ohio.,  Name  your  E.xpress 
office  if  it  is  diflferent  from  your  post-office 
address.   Send  all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

WEBSTER'S  HANDY  DICTIONARY 

CLOTH  BINDING. 

Premium  No.  233. 

A  haudy  dictionary 
of  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  contains 
320  pages,  giving  the 
spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion and  meanings  of 
the  words,  useful  ta- 
bles, the  Metric  sys- 
tem, foreign  words 
and  phrases,  alpha- 
betically arranged, 
with  English  transla- 
tions. 

OVER  30,000 
"WORDS 

clearly,  plainly  and 
fully  explained,  with 
hundreds  of  illustra- 
tions. 

Given  as  a  prem- 
ium   for    1  new 
yearly  subscriber. 
Price,  including  one  year's  subscription,  65  cents. 
We  offer  if  for  sale  for  25  cents.    Postage  paid  by 
us  in  each  case.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


$2.00  Value  for  Only  One  Dollar 

The  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World, 

The  Modern  Cook  Book,  (320  pages) 

And  this  Paper  One  Year, 

All  msiled,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  for  only  $1.  This  offer  good  for  30  days. 

The  Peerless  Atlas  contains 

130  PAGES,  EACH  U  by  14  INCHES.  ^  58  LARGE  MAPS.  ^  200  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

GEflSUS  OF  1890 

Tl      ^Tj  C'T'to  Q  T^p;1^  The  new  edition  for  1891  has  been  enlarged  to  make  room 
^  i-  -*-  -C*^  for  many  fine  pictures,  showing  principal  buildings  and  main 

points  of  interest  in  the  large  cities,  industries  of  the  various  states,  and  the  Grand  Mountain  Scenery  of  the  Far  West. 


THE  ATLAS  GIVES  THE  POPTTLATION  OF  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY  BY  THE 
IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OP  ALL  COUNTIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  THE 
IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES  with  over  6,000  Inhabitants  by  the 


PJ?OF0SEliV 


Premium  No.  831. 


Size,  Open,  14 by  22  Inches;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches. 


The  "Peerless"  Atlas  Meets  the  Wants  of  the  People. 

The  edition  for  1891  coutains  a  number  of  New  Maps,  never  before 
published.  In  both  maps  and  statistical  information  it  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  It  is  Equal  to  Any  $10.00  Atlas  as 
a  reference  book,  being  concisely  arranged  so  that  any  subject  may  be 
found  at  once.  When  Itnowledge  is  so  easily  attained,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  ignorance.  To  properly  understand  the  news  daily  telegraphed 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  you  must  have  at  hand  the  latest  edition  of 
the  "Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World." 

The  Peerless  Atlas  gives  the  County  Seat  of  each  county. 
By  the  reference  index,  the  counties  and  county  seats  may 

be  readily  found  on  the  maps,  without  loss  of  time. 
The  maps  are  handsomely  colored,  most  of  them  in  6  colors. 
It  contains  Colored  County  Maps  of  all  the  States  and  Terri< 

tories. 

All  Countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  shown. 

Has  the  Eatest  Railroad  Maps,  and  Bivers  and  Eafces  are 

accurately  located. 
All  the  Large  Cities  of  the  World  are  shown  on  the  maps. 
The  Important  Towns  and  most  of  the  Tillages  of  the  United 

States  are  given  on  the  maps. 
It  Gives  a  Classified  Eist  of  all  Nations  of  the  Earth,  with 

Form  of  Government,  Geographical  Location,  Size  and 

Fopniation. 

Population   of  Each  State  in  the  Union  for  the  Past  SO 

A  Condensed  History  of  Each  State  in  the  Union.  Number 

of  Miles  of  Railroad  In  Each  State. 
The  Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  with  the 

Chief  Productions,  Principal  Industries  and  Wealth  of 

Each  State. 

The  Educational  and  Religions  Interests  of  Each  State. 
The  Popular  and  Electoral  Totes  for  President  in  1880,  1884 

and  1888,  by  States. 
Eist  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
The  Agricultural  Productions  of  the  United  States. 
The  Mineral  Products  of  the  United  States. 
The  Homestead  Eaws  and  Civil  Service  Rules. 
And  Much  Other  Information  that  Should  be  in  Every  Home, 

Store,  Office  and  Counting-Room. 


The  Peerless  Atlas  Has  Larger  and  Finer  Maps  than  are  Found  in  $5.00  and  $10.00  Atlases, 

It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  only  81,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper ;  and  the  Modern  Cools  Boolt  will  be 
mailed  Free  to  anyone  accepting  this  offer  within  30  days. 
Or  the  Atlas  will  be  given  free,  as  a  premium,  to  anyone  sending  3  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper. 

s^Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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«^  THK  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 


JtJNE  1,  1891. 


VASELINE. 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  sent  ns  by  mail,  we  will 
deliver  free  of  all  charsies,  to  auy  person  in  the 
United  States,  all  of  the  foUowing  articles  carefully 
packed  in  a  neat  box: 
One  two  ounce  bottle  of  Pnre  Vasel:ne,  JO  cts. 
On*e  two-onnce  bottle  Va^eliue  Pomade,  15  " 

Onejar  of  Vaseline  Cold  Cream   15  " 

One  cake  of  Vaseiine  Camphor  Ice   10  " 

One  cake  of  Vaseliue  Soap,  unacented. .    10  " 

One  cake  of  Vaseline  Soap,  scented          23  '• 

One  two  ounce  bottle  of  White  Vaseline  23  " 

 $1.10 

Or  for  stamps  any  single  article  at  the  price. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  use  Vaeeline  in  any  form 
be  careful  to  accept  oniy  genuine  goods  pnt  np  by  us 
in  original  j-ackages.  A  great  many  druggista  are 
trying  to  persuade  buyers  to  take  V.-^SELINE  put 
up  by  them.  Never  yield  to  such  persuasion,  as  the 
article  is  an  imitation  without  value,  and  will  not 
give  you  the  resiiltyou  i  xpect.  A  bottle  of  Blue 
Seal  Vaseline  is  sold"  by  all  druggists  at  ten  cents. 
CteseliToigli  U'fg  05  ,  24  Ststa  St. .  VlsvYitl. 

FIBROUS  RGQFiNG  CEMENT. 

Stoi>s  any  leak  in  an?"  roof  by  any  I'ody  in  a  few 
minuted,  for  a  few  cents.   Circulars  free. 

A.  T.  JEWETT.  Steubenrille.  Ohio. 


STANDARD 


Can  be  applied  by  any 
one  on  steep  or  flat  rooft 

1  CHEAP! 

DURABLE! 
kFIREPROOFI 

If  you  are  goiog  lo  buiid 
or  have  leakv  shiogle 
or  tin  roofi  send  fur 
sample  aad  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

SSOeySt.NEW  YORK 


GEO.ERTE  L  &:e  Oi^QSaOSfC  LL. 


STAR  BAIL  GHURN. 
t 


z*icaa  ml.     *  I 


Best  Churn  In  the  World- 

A  child  can  work  it.  Nochom 
cleaned  so  easy.  No  dashers  or 
paddles,  no  inside  fixtures. 
Will  make  10  per  cent  more  tmt- 
ter.One  or  two  churnsat  whole- 
sale prices  where  we  have  no 
agents.  Write  for  catalosne  93 
and  prices.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
JOUX  McDEKM.AIP. 
Bocbford,  lU. 


CIDER 

MACriiNERY, 

Power  Screw  :  ppc  C  C 
Hydraulic,  or  )  riVLud' 
Knuckle  Joint) 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc,  | 

Boomer  &  Boschen  Press  Co. 

99  W.  Water  Si,  Syracuse,  H.  7. 


HYDRAUUO 
PRESS* 


MOWER 

The  :igEt€5t  draft  and  "BEST 

machine  in  existence, 
"We  also  mcinnfactare  Steam  j 
£ng^ines  StoioH.  P.  on  base  \ 
plate  OTymoanted  on  4-wiieel 

tmck.  i?rain  ThresJiers  and 
Sfp'(rator8,'Sice^  Poicers.  1,  2&S-Borfe  Tr'-ad 
Po-rer,?,  with  goTemor,  either  level  or  regular  tread ;  hand 
and  power  Com  Shei/ers,  hand  and  power  Feed  CuUers^ 
with  or  without  Crusher;  Ffd  Mills,  Steel  Land  RoU^s, 
Chitted  Plows,  all  sizes;  Cnltiza^ors,  Hay  Rakes,  Wood 
Saics,  Ac.  S.  S.  H£SSIN6£R  &  SON.  TATAMV.  PA. 


Buckeve  Wrought  Iron  Pnnched  Rail  Fence. 

Al-c  raanuf  tT-urpr^  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  aod 
Buckeye  Wind  Knclnefti  Buckeye  Force  Pumpin 
Buckeye,  (xlobe  aod  Champion  Lawn  Mo^vers.  Send 
for  nii]5tra,:ed  Taialogue  and  Price.-  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFEELD,  O. 


JUNIOR 
WINDMILL 


"Money  mabes  the  mnre  go,"  and  a  little 
breeze  operates  ihe  Ideal  J  nnlor— a  UlUe  monej 
bU7isit.  Ask  for  catalogue  free. 

STOVER  MFG.  CO., 

507  Klver  Street,       FEEEPOKT,  TLX 


THE  INGHOR 

FENCE  POST 

CHEAPEST, 

STRONGEST. 

HANDIEST 

AND  MOST  DURABLE  FENCE  POST 

BOTH  FOB 

ORNAMENTAL 
FARM  PURPOSES 

Suitable  for  any  Metal 
fencing. 

For  Prices  and  F.tt- 
^  tiinates  oil  Fencing; 
(send  to 

Anchor  Post  Co., 

.59  WEST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


I 


i 


We  sell  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

BiGfilES,  CARTS  &  WAGON'S. 


cax  .save  J 
YOU  • 

\0Ter30perCL* 

Aay  vehicle  shipped  subject  to 
ieaamination  before  p:iyiDg  one 
r  cent.  What  more  caxi  you  ask? 

Send  2c-  stamp  for  iJIostrated 
'  4^r^e  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C0LUl£EUBtJGO7CO.,  ^-i  to  74  Willard  St..  Eikmazoo,  Miclu 

PROFITS  FARMERS. 

A  storm  is  coming.  Buy  Obom's  Hay 
•Carriers  and  save  your  hay.  Thou- 
sands in  use.  We  make  the  latest  and 

  best  improved  Hay  Tools.  Save  time. 

Agents  Save  money  bv  sending  for  Catalogce. 

«raiite<l.  V    Box  E,  OBORX  BROS-  Marion,  Ohiow 
Say  where  yoa  saw  tliis  advertisement. 

Before  yoti  buy  a 
Pre=s.wni.e  tbe  HY- 
DKAUIIC  PRESS 
MPG.  CO.  Of  Mt.  GUead,  0, 
for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
maUed  free  on  application. 


CIDERf5^»n 


HYDRADLIC 

Presses  for  aU  pur- 
poses; alsogeneralci-  ^w^- 
der  makers'  supplies. 

ileutiou  this  paper 


UCCDyCDSC    Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

H  ttBNtKb  H  o  RS  E  -  POWE I 

W;th  SPEED  REGULATOR. 

For  1 ,  2  and  3  Horses. 


FOR  OUTSIDE  WORK. 
TBEST&    IN  THE 


—  >xa  = 


THE  COST  IS  THE  SAME! 


LITTLE  GiANT  Threshing  Machine,  

Threshes  Grain.  Bice.  Flai,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed,  FnLy 
Warranted,  Peed  and  Ensilage  Cutters.Feed  Grinders.Ac 
HEEB  SHR  &  SOUS,  Lansdale,  fa.,  V.  S.  A> 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


^  not  affected 
by  heat  or  cold.  It 
will  not  crack  or  peel  off. 
I)  will  stop  leal<s  in  all  kinds  ol 
roofs  and  last  for  years.  It  will  positively 
prevent  dampness  from  penetratinfl 
brick  walls.  It  can't  be  beat 
lor  Barns,  Fences,  etc.  ^x>nn 
Best  results  at  W 
KJU  f>s.  half  cost 

Mentioa  this  paper  when  you  write 


45  sold  in  '88 
2,288  sold  In  '89 
6,268  sold  In  '90 
20,000  will  be  sold  in '91 

These  figures  tell  the  story  of  the 
EVERGROWING,  EVERGOING,  EV- 
ERLASTING.  STEEL  AERMOTOR. 

Where  one  goes  oth- 
ers follow,  and  "we 
^take^he  country." 

^  This  unprecedented  sno 
cessisdue:lsL  To  the  fact 
that  before  commencing 
the  manufacture,  exhaus- 
tive scieutiflc  iBTestiga- 
tion  and  eiperiment*  were  made 
by  a  skilled  mechanical  engineer, 
in  which  over  5,000  dynamomet- 
ric  tests  were  made  on  61  differ- 
ent formg  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artifi- 
cial and  therefore  uni  form  wind,  by  which 
weie  eetritd  definitely  many  questions 
relating  to  the  proper  speed  of  wheel, 
the  best  form,  anijle,  curvature  and 
aiiioniitof  sail  purface,  the  re.--ia-tance  of 
air  to  rotation,   obstriu  tions   in  the 
wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms,  ob- 
structions before  the  wheel,  a»  in  the 
vaneless  mill,  and  numerous  other  more 
'.bsti-u-^,  though   nut    less  importimt 
questions.   These  Investigations  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  t^est  wind  wlieels 
could  be  doubled  and  the  Aermotor 
daily  demonstrates  it  has  been  done. 

2d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aer- 
motor Company,  that  guai-antees  its 
goods  satisfactory  or  pays  freight 
both  ways,  and 
b."    Bir/fA     II    3rd.  To  the  enormons  outpnt  of  its 
^  °    lir/  KA    lil  factory  which  haj*  mode  possible  a  re- 
duction of  prices  so  thrtt  it  riiniishes 
the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poor- 
3t  Is  sold  for. 

If  you  want  a  firm  Fixed  Tower  made 
of  Strong,  Stiff  Steel,  and  a  Wheel 
that  will  cost  yoxi  le:^  than  wood. and 
la.^t  ten  times  as  lonq—\F  YOf  WiNT 
•  THB  TOWEK  YOC    UOS'T  HAYK  TO 
CL151B  (The  Tlltlnc  To«*r)  l!iD  THB 
WllEKL  TH.IT  Kl'.N3  HHtlS  ALL  OTH- 
EBS  STAND  STILL,  or.  if  you  want  a 
iclieel  that  will   cAiim,  grind,  cut 
feed,  piiTJip  trfi/'?r,  tarn  qriml  stone 
nnd  saw  irood.i.  e.  A  GEABKD  AKB- 
aoTOR  THAT  WILL  DO  TUE  WOUK  OF 
FOCB  HORSES  AT  THE  t  OST  OFOSB 
{f  100)  write  lor  copiously  illustrat- 
ed printed  matter  Bhowintr  everv 
conceivable  phase   of  windmill 
<M>n>itrnction  and  work,  to  the 
AERMOTOR     CO.,^  Rock- 
well  A:  Fillmore   Std..  Ciucago, 
IlL,  U.  S.  A.  or  Branch,  12  Main 
SC.  San  Frauciaco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A> 


THE  "HARTMAN"  PATENT  STEEL  PICKET  FENCE 


Costs  no  more  than  ail  ordiuar.v  Wood  Picket  Fenue  iliat  obstriicts  the  view  an  J  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a  s^hnrt 
time.   The  "Hartnian"  Fence     artistic  in  design,  protects  the  groun-ls  without  concealing  them  ana  is  prac. 
ticallyeverlastine.  It  is  the  most  ponularfence  made  to-dav.its  Bale.=  exceediue  That  of  all  nrlier  patent  fence* 
combine.!.   IIITJSTRATED  CATAIOGTJE  WITH  PRICES  AFD  TESTIMONIALS  MAIIED  FEEE 
H^IlTM^nXr  2VI'I"C3t-   CO.,      -       BEAVER  FALLS,  PENN  A. 

BRA-NC'HE.'«:  lO'i  Clitimbcrs -■•t.,  New  York;  5(fS  State  St.,  Cliicago;  73  .">ourli  Fo^^»Ihe 
St.,  Atlanta;  1416  West  EleventU  St.,  Kansas  City;  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Kraneisro. 


NEW 
GIANT 
JUNIOR  GIANT 

FLOWER 
BRANDS 

For  Sale 


DEERING  MOWERS 

DEERING  BINDER  TWINES 


SAVE  GRASS 
THAT 
OTHERS 
LEAVE. 


SUIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


-v,.jrn.%zreior.."\N  M.DEERING&CO. 

Everywhere.*"'  therefore  Do  So,  Esq. 


write  to 


CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AWIONC  DAIRYMEN. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  MORE  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  BETTER  BUTTER. 

BECAUSE  THEY  SAVE  MOST  LABOR. 

Becanse  tlie  PROCESS  EXPEtS  the 
animal  heat  i:n:tIt;DIATELY,  and  PRE- 
VKNXs  tlte  development  of  BACXERI\, 
ttrns  producing  the  PCiSESX  FL,AVOie, 

and  accounting  lor  the  great  number  ol  Medals 
awarded  viz. ; 
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GOLD  MEDALS 


and  Silver  inedals  and  First  PremiTtms  too  numerous  to  menOoa 

S,^tS"irctS3oiuVi?S:  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,bellowsfalls,vt,: 

Jlanulacturers  ol  and  Dealers  In  CUurns,  Butter  Workers,  Butter' 
Printers  and  Carriers,  Cbeese  Vats,  Cream  Vats, Engines, 
Soilexs,  and  all  Dairy  and.  Creamery  supplies. 


BUGKEYE 


BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET. 


PRACTICALLY 

A  Self-Dump  Rake 

mCH  WHEELS  with 
Tires  bolted  on.  TEETH 
Lare  longand  adJnNtable.  Made 
•  of  Crnciblr  Steel  with  Oil 
Temper.  Has  a  Lock  Lerer 
and  Svf  ineine  Cleaner-Bar. 
We  make  both  the  COILi  and 
DROP  TOOTH. 

We  also  II- anu  fact  lire  Buckeye 
Grain  Drills,  Buckeye  Cider 
.>nils.  Buckeye  RidiDB  and 
Walkine  CultiTators.  Buck- 
eye Seeders,  Lnbin  Pnlrer- 
izer  and  Clod  Crushers. 
Branch  Houses;  Philadelphia, 
.       Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul.  .Ilinn.; 
Kansas  City  Mo.;  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.   'E«5"Send  for  Circular  to 
ther  of  the  above  firms  or  lo 

P,  P.  IVI  AST  &  CO. Springfield.O. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

F.r  RESIDESCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARJIS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Gaards,  Trelllies, 
Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  No.  l8.    CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 
QardwareMenkeepit.  Give  name  of  this  paper. 


116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


MORGAN  SPADIMG  HARROW 


''RIUMPB."  For  Summer  FaUow 
_  -1  Seeding  and  Stubble  Gronnd.  Learee  no  furrows  or 
KidRes.    Angle  of  Teeth  Adjastable  to 


f<>r,,v  rhi  I 

YM.  Seed 

Kidges.  Angle  of  Teeth  Adjastable  to  work  st  deiired 
depth  Latest  anil  Greatest  I'l  LVEKIZEK  in 
theUorld.  AnnsTA  WAXTF.D.  Mention  this  paper. 
FoS  circulars  and  testi-  (  D.  .IIOKG  \N  (uiS.. 
monials.  writ*  \  Brockpurt,  N.  Y. 
."^leiitioii  i-'ariii  ami  Fireside  when  >ou  write. 


BEST 
STEEL 
WIRE 


FENCING 

Woven  Wire. 


STANDARD  WELL  MACHINERY 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL 


Sfeation  this  paper  when  you  answer  this. 


Worth 

Dollar  for  Dollar 

When  others  are  worn  out. 

For  c.Tt:ilo2iip  iiddress  Ihe 
Manufacturers,  ' 

Uiist  Artesian  Well  Co.,  Ithacn,  New  York,  i 

1  iUeution  this  paper  when  you  write.  I 


WrRE  ROPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FREIGHT  PAID. 
McMrLLE>-S  I*OVl.Ti:r>ETTr\e.  NewthlDS. 
No  sritru'injr!  No  bagrgin-..'!  Kxlra  lleavy  8elvaffe. 
The  McMuUen  Woven  Wire  Pence  Co..  Ciic;o,IlL 

Al\«'ays  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
Ins  advert  isi'uii-niB.  a*  advertisers  often 
have  diflei  ent  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers. 


^-\.S<»w«!>H\:vaillllllllilllillllillilil'i!l 


VOL.  XIV.   NO.  18. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  and  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  JUNE  15,  1891. 


TT'PTWtt/SO  TENTS  A  y 
lJliltITli5,34  NUMBERS. 


EAR. 


The  Circulation  of  Faum  and  Fibkside 
this  issue  is 


250,500  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  Issues  of 
the  last  12  months,  has  been 

250,670  COPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 

To  aocommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.  The  Eastern  edition  being 
100,200  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  150,300  copies- this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  the  Larg-est  Sub- 
scription List  of  any  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  World. 


fNDER  the  name  of  the  National 
Union  Conference,  a  convention  was 
held  in  Cincinnati  last  month  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  political 
party.  Of  the  1,400  delegates  in  attend- 
ance, over  400  were  from  Kansas  and  over 
300  from  Ohio.  The  South,  where  the 
Alliance  is  Strongest,  sent  few  delegates. 
The  convention  was  not  a  representative 
one,  but  as  l^r  as  it  could  go  it  did  the 
preliminary  work  of  forming  a  new  party 
and  named  it  the  People's  Party.  The 
delegates  represented  various  agricultural, 
industrial  and  so-called  reform  organiza- 
tions, but  they  succeeded  in  uniting  on 
the  following  platform : 

1.  That  in  view  of  the  great  social.  Industrial 
and  economical  revolution  now  dawning  upon 
the  civilized  world,  and  the  new  and  living 
Issues  confronting  the  American  people,  we 
believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  crys- 
talization  of  the  political  reform  forces  of  our 
country  and  the  formation  of  what  should  be 
known  as  the  People's  party  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

2.  That  we  most  heartily  endorse  the  de- 
mands of  the  platforms  as  adopted  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  1889;  Ocala,  Fla.,  in  1890,  and  Omaha, 
Neb.,  in  1891,  by  industrial  organizations  there 
represented,  summarized  as  follows: 

a— The  right  to  make  and  issue  money  is  a 
sovereign  power  to  be  maintained  by  the 
people  for  the  common  benefit;  hence,  we  de- 
mand the  abolition  of  national  banks  as  banks 
of  issue,  and  as  a  substitute  for  national  bank 
notes  we  demand  that  legal  tender  treasury 
notes  be  Issued  in  sufficient  volume  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  country  on  a  cash  basis, 
without  damage  or  especial  advantage  to  any 
class  or  calling,  such  notes  to  be  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
and  such  notes,  when  demanded  by  the  people, 
shall  be  loaned  to  them  at  not  more  than  2  per 
cent  per  annum  upon  non-perishable  prod- 
ucts, as  indicated  in  the  sub-treasury  plan, 
and  also  upon  real  estate,  with  proper  limita- 
tion upon  the  quantity  of  land  and  amount  of 
money. 

6— We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver. 

c-We  demand  the  passage  of  laws  prohibit- 
ing alien  ownership  of  laud,  and  that  Congress 
take  prompt  action  to  devise  some  plan  to 
obtain  all  lands  now  owned  by  alien  and 
foreign  syndicates,  and  that  all  land  held  by 
railroads  and  other  corporations  in  e.xcess  of 
such  as  is  actually  used  and  needed  by  them, 
be  reclaimed  by  the  government  and  held  for 
-actual  settlers  only. 

.  d— Believing  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  to 
all  and  special  privilege  to  none,  we  demand 
that  taxation,  national,  state  or  municipal, 
shall  not  be  used  to  build. up  one  interest  or 
class  at  the  e.xpeuse  of  another. 

e— We  demand  that  all  revenues,  national, 
state  or  county,  shall  he  limited  to  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  government,  economically 
and  honestly  administered. 

/_\Ve  demand  a  just  and  equitable  system 
of  graduated  tax  on  income. 

jf— We  demand  the  most  rigid,  honest  and 
ju»t  national  control  and  supervision  of  the 


means  of  public  communication  and  trans- 
portation, and  if  this  control  and  supervision 
does  not  remove  the  abuses  now  existing,  we 
demand  the  government  ownership  of  such 
means  of  communication  and  trau.'iportatlon. 

/k— We  demand  the  election  of  president, 
vice-president  and  United  States  senators  by 
a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

3.  That  we  urge  united  action  of  all  pro- 
gressive organizations  in  attending  the  confer- 
ence called  for  February  22,  1892,  by  six  of  the 
leading  reform  organizations. 

4.  That  a  national  central  committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  this  conference,  to  be  composed  of 
a  chairman  toJbe  elected  by  this  body,  and  of 
three  members  from  each  state  represented, 
to  be  named  by  each  state  delegation. 

5.  That  this  central  committee  shall  repre- 
sent this  body,  attend  the  national  conference 
on  February  22, 1892,  and  if  possible,  unite  with 
that  and  all  other  reform  organizations  there 
assembled.  If  no  satisfactory  arrangement 
can  be  effected,  this  committee  shall  call  a 
national  convention  not  later  than  June  1, 
1892,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
for  president  and  vice-president. 

6.  That  the  members  of  the  central  com- 
mittee for  each  state  where  there  is  no  inde- 
pendent political,  organization,  conduct  an 
active  sj'stem  of  political  agitation  In  their 
respective  states. 

In  addition  to  the  above  platform  the 
convention  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Hesolved,  That  the  question  of  universal 
suffrage  be  recommended  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  various  states  and  terri- 
tories. 

Hesolved,  That  while  the  party  in  power  in 
1869  pledged  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  pay  a 
debt  in  coin  that  had  been  contracted  on  a 
depreciated  currency  basis,  and  payable  in 
currency,  thus  adding  nearly  81,000,000,000  to 
the  burdens  of  the  people,  which  meant  gold 
for  the  bondholders  and  depreciated  currency 
for  the  soldier;  and  holding  that  the  men  who 
imperiled  their  lives  to  save  the  life  of  a 
nation  should  have  been  paid  in  money  as 
good  as  that  paid  to  the  bondholder,  we  de- 
mand the  issue  of  legal  tender  treasury  notes 
in  sufficient  amount  to  make  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  equal  to  par  with  coin,  or  such  other 
legislation  as  shall  do  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  the  Union  soldiers  of  this  country. 

Resolved,  That  as  eight  hours  constitute  a 
legal  day's  work  for  government  employees  in 
mechanical  departments,  we  believe  this 
principle  should  be  further  extended  so  as  to 
apply  to  all  corporations  employing  labor  in 
the  different  states  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  condemns,  in 
unmeasured  terms,  the  action  of  the  directors 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  on  May 
19,  in  refusing  the  minimum  of  wages  asked 
for  by  the  labor  organizations  of  Chicago. 

Resolved,  That  the  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States  should  make  immediate  pro- 
vision to  submit  t  lie  act  of  March  2,  1889,  pro- 
viding for  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  to  home- 
stead settlement  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  so  that  the  expensive  and  dilatory 
litigation  now  pending  there  be  ended. 


THE  following  extracts  from  a  sub- 
scriber's letter  on  the  money  ques- 
tion are  specimen  samples  from  the 
collections  of  the  rag-money  pickers: 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  prejudice  and 
blind  dogmatism  exists  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  a  just  monetary  system  ; 
how  they  prate  of  "flat"  money  and  irredeem- 
able paper  money,  etc.  They,  the  learned  igno- 
ramuses, presidents  of  colleges,  bank  pres- 
idents, etc.,  don't  understand  the  first 
principles  of  a  just  monetary  system.  The 
proper  functions  of  money  are  two:  first, 
evidence  of  debt :  second,  a  full  Jegal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  and  private.  That  alone 
is  money  which  the  law  makes  mone.v;  con- 
sequently, there  can  be  no  other  money  than 
flat  money.  The  idea  that  gold  or  silver  money 
has  absolute  or  intrinsic  value  in  its  material 
to  the  amount  of  the  units  called  for  on  its 
face,  is  an  old  dogmatic  humbug,  banded 


down  to  us  from  the  institutionsof  despotism, 
ignorance  and  tyranny.  An  evidence  of  debt, 
stamped  by  the  government  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  is  much  better  than  the  same  evidence 
stamped  on  gold,  as  the  paper  costs  less  than 
the  gold,  and  taxation  is  lessened  that  much. 

Who  should  care  if  it  is  not  redeemable  in 
any  one  thing  in  particular,  but  everything  in 
general  that  may  be  for  sale.  That  is  the  best 
money  that  was  ever  invented,  and  it  should 
be  felony  for  any  one  to  either  give  or  take 
interest  for  its  use.  The  public  debt  of  every 
people  should  be  represented  by  the  volume 
of  its  currency  in  circulation,  and  should 
never  be  interest  bearing. 

Paper  currencies  based  on  gold  and  silver 
are  the  ones  that  have  always  failed,  and 
always  will,  and  ought  to  fail.  That  plan  is 
like  trying  to  stand  a  pyramid  on  its  apex, 
which  is  bound  to  tumble. 

There  is  nothing  new,  original  or  im- 
portant, but  much  of  error  in  these  state- 
ments. They  are  given  simply  to  show 
what  a  strong  delusion  holds  the  advocate 
of  flat  money.  If  the  one  who  made  them 
were  to  take  a  new,  full-weight,  twfenty- 
dollar  gold  coin,  pound  it  on  an  anvil 
with,  a  hammer  until  the  stamp  of  the 
government  had  been  defaced,  and  then 
find  out  that  he  could  sell  the  metal  to  a 
goldsmith  for  twenty  dollars,  he  probablj' 
would  not  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  Let  him  make  the  experiment. 
At  the  same  time  let  him  make  another. 
Deface  a  twenty-dollar  United  States 
treasury  note,  and  find  out  that  it  is  then 
worth  only  about  one  half  cent  per  pound. 
The  latter  experiment  would  probably 
dispel  his  delusion  that  "an  evidence  of 
debt,  stamped  by  the  government  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  is  better  than  the  same 
evidence  stamped  on  gold." 

Again,  the  government  stamp  on  a  gold 
coin  is  not  "an  evidence  of  debt,"  but  an 
evidence  of  its  weight,  purity  and  value. 
The  government  does  not  attempt  to  make 
money  out  of  nothing.  That  would  be  fiat 
money.  The  ideas  that  a  just  monetary  is 
based  on  debt,  and  that  the  volume  of 
paper  currency  in  circtilation  should  rep- 
resent the  debt  of  a  nation,  are  other  ab- 
surdities that  deserve  no  further  atten- 
tion than  to  mention  them  as  evidence 
of  the  blindness  of  the  deluded  be- 
lievers of  fiat  money. 


THE  Farmers'  Union,  of  Ohio,  an 
organization  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  various  agricultural  organ- 
izations of  tlie  state,  held  a  meeting  at 
Columbus  the  last  week  in  MaJ^  As  the 
principal  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  de- 
cide on  the  question  of  a  new  partj'',  it 
attracted  much  attention.  After  a  long 
and  animated  discussion,  the  new  party 
proposition  was  defeated  by  one  vote. 
However,  this  decision  does  not  settle  the 
party  question.  It  simply  means  that  the 
delegates  who  favor  forming  a  new  party 
in  this  state  failed  to  seoui-e  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Farmers'  Union.  Probably 
most  of  them  will  meet  with  others  who 
favor  forming  a  new  party  in  a  convention 
called  to  meet  at  Springfield,  in  August, 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  full  state 
ticket. 

The  Farmers'  Union  acted  very  wisely 
in  defeating  the  new  party  proposition. 
The  farmers  of  Ohio  do  not  need  a  new 
party.  In  the  last  legislature  they  secured 
the  passage  of  practically  every  measure 
they  demanded,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
reduction  of  railroad  rates  and  free  school- 
books.  They  can  secure  more  members 
of  the  next  legislature  by  attending  the 
caucuses  of  their  respective  parties  and 


nominating  candidates  who  will  work  for 
their  interests.  By  this  plan  they  will  be 
sure  of  many.  Through  a  new  party  they 
do  not  have  a  very  good  chance  of  electing 
any. 

"The  convention  adopted  the  following 
platform : 

We,  the  delegates  representing  the  several 
organizations  of  Ohio,  in  convention  assem- 
bled in  the  interest  of  good  government  and 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  people 
of  this  state  and  nation,  and  claiming  equal 
representation  In  our  law-making  bodies,  both 
state  and  national,  for  farmers,  declare  in 
favor  of  the  following  principles,  and  we  will 
work  and  vote  for  their  enactment  into  law : 

First— Equal  and  fair  distribution  of  the 
necessary  burden  of  taxation  on  all  forms 
of  wealth  to  be  listed  at  actual  value,  less 
actual  indebtedness. 

Second— A  system  of  school-books  at  actual 
cost. 

Third— Suppression  of  all  traffic  of  intox- 
icating liquors  as  a  beverage. 

Fourth— Suppression  of  free  railroad  passes 
or  other  gifts  to  legislators,  judges  of  courts, 
county  auditors  and  other  public  officials. 

Fifth— That  we  demand  the  Issue  of  not  less 
than  850  per  capita  of  full  legal  tender  money, 
to  consist  of  gold  and  silver,  on  a  parity  with 
each  other  and  paper. 

Sixth— For  the  carrying  out  of  this  declara- 
tion of  principles,  we  declare  in  favor  of  and 
recommend  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio  to  see  to  it 
that  no  man  be  nominated  or  elected  a  repre- 
sentative or  senator  from  any  agricultural 
county  or  district  in  Ohio,  who  will  not  stand 
squarely  on  this  platform. 

Seventh— To  this  end  we  call  upon  and  invite 
all  laborin-g  and  legitimate  business  men  to 
co-operate  with  us. 

There  is  no  sub-treasury  or  land-loan 
scheme  in  this  platform.  The  farmers  of 
Ohio  are  too  level  headed  to  be  induced  by 
visionary  agitators  to  adopt  such  wild 
schemes. 

rROM  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  for  1890  we  take*'  the 
following  statistics:  In  1890  the 
production  of  corn  was  1,489,970,000 
bushels  from  71,970,763  acres.  The  total 
value  of  the  crop  was  $754,433,451.  The 
average  value  per  bushel  was  50.6  cents; 
the  average  yield  per  acre  was  20.7  busliels, 
and  the  average  value  per  acre  was  §10.48. 
For  the  past  eleven  years  the  average 
yield  per  acre  was  23.8  bushels,  and  the 
average  value  per  acre  §9.58.  Did  it  pay? 
No. 

For  the  past  eleven  years  the  average 
yield  per  acre  of  wheat  was  12  bushels  and 
the  average  value  per  acre  §9.91.  Did  the 
average  wheat  crop  pay?  Count  up  the 
cost  of  production  and  see  if  you  can 
make  it  less  than  §10  per  acre. 

For  the  past  eleven  years  the  average 
yield  per  acre  of  oats  was  25.8  bushels,  and 
the  average  value  per  acre  was  |8.24.  Did 
it  pay? 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  profit  is  made  in 
raising  the  average  crop  of  corn,  wheat  or 
oats.  What,  then,  can  be  said  about  the 
crops  that  run  below  the  average?  In 
order  to  make  the  average,  halt  the  crop 
grown  must  fall  below  it.  A  crop  of 
wheat,  corn  or  oats  less  than  the  average 
is  certainly  produced  at  a  loss.  It  was  a 
loss  of  labor  or  money,  or  both.  The  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  corn,  wheat  and  oats 
crops  for  the  past  eleven  years  is  nearly 
§1,230,000,000.  Think  of  over  §600,000,000  of 
business  being  done  at  a  loss.  No  other 
btisiness  in  the  world  besides  farming 
would  stand  the  strain  so  long.  The  fact 
is,  farming  cannot  stand  it.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  farmers  complain  of  hard 
times?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  farm-mort- 
gage indebtedness  is  steadily  increasing? 
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SUGGESTIONS  FROM  CURRENT  STATION  AND 
OTHER  BULLETINS. 

BY  JOSEPH  (t.  GBEIXEE.) 

05IE  Potato  E  x  p  e  e- 
33iE>-xs. — Director  R.  P. 
Speer,  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  E  x  p  e  r  - 
iment  Station,  says,  in 
bulletin  12,  that  he  has 
conducted  many  exper- 
iments without  being 
able  to  discover  why 
potatoes  are  inclined  to  degenerate,  or 
why  the  single-eye  pieces  come  out  ahead 
one  year  and  fall  behind  the  next. 

In  regard  to  the  degeneration  of  pota- 
toes, the  matter  is  simple  enough  without 
a  single  experiment.  Our  whole  methods 
of  propagation  are  of  a  kind  that  must 
necessarily  lead  to  just  such  results.  I 
■will  name  a  single  instance;  This  spring 
the  Freeman  potato  is  sent  oat  at  §3.00  a 
pound.  Of  course,  everybody  makes  that 
pound  of  seed  go  as  far  as  possible.  Xot 
only  this,  but  the  introducer  has  made 
contracts  with  several  growers  to  plant 
one  or  more  barrels,  he  furnishing  seed 
add  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per 
bushel  for  the  whole  crop.  The  premium 
here  is  on  quantity.  Consequently,  each 
one  of  these  men  will  make  the  barrel  of 
seed  go  over  as  large  a  patch  as  possible, 
and  the  seed  pieces  will  be  cut  very,  very 
small.  While  the  variety  now  is  as  vigor- 
ous a  grower  as  we  seldom  meet,  how  long 
of  such  treatment  and  continued  dwarf- 
ing of  the  vines  will  it  take  to  see  this 
variety  classed  among  the  sorts  that  "have 
run  out?"  Dwarfed  from  year  to  year,  it 
must  run  out — cannot  help  it.  This  is  the 
reason  why  our  best  new  varieties,  which 


Fig.  2. 

Sewer-plpe  culvert  protected  with  "chock." 

are  usually  tho  thriftiest  growers  and 
heaviest  yielders,  degenerate  in  a  very 
few  years,  and  new  ones,  originally  no 
better  than  many  other  varieties  originated 
during  the  past  twenty  or  more  years, 
when  in  their  prime. 

It  is  also  plain  enough  why  Capt.  Speer 
is  unable  to  tell  us  the  reason  why  the 
single-eye  jjieces  come  out  ahead  one  year 
and  fall  behind  tho  next.  It  is  not  true. 
I  have  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  annually 
tried  single  eyes  against  heavier  seeding, 
and  favored  them  all  I  could;  but  have 


never  yet,  in  a  single  instance,  seen  as 
large  a  yield  as  that  obtained  from  heavier 
seeding.  Single-eye  planting  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare,  and  light  seeding  responsible 
for  a  great  many  light  crops  that  might 
have  been  more  profitable  with  a  little 
more  liberality  in  the  use  of  seed. 

Capt.  Speer's  experiments  have  shown 
that  good  crops  cannot  be  produced  when 
unripe  potatoes  are  used  for  seed.  While 
he  has  never  noticed  anything  that  would 
indicate  that  one  end  of  a  thoroughly  ripe, 
medium-sized  potato  is  better  for  seed 
than  the  other,  yet  our  potatoes,  he  says, 
are  injured  so  often  by  drouths,  weeds 
and  other  unfavorable  conditions,  that  it 
is  unsafe  generally  to  plant  little  potatoes 
or  the  seed  ends  of  potatoes.  For  Iowa  he 
would  prefer  the  Early  Ohio,  Rural  Xew- 
Torker  No.  2,  New  Champion,  O.  K., 
Mammoth  and  Blue  Victor  potatoes  before 
other  varieties. 

Potato  Staxk  Weettl.— This  little 
beetle,  the  larvse  of  which  burrows  into 
potato  stalks  and  consumes  part  of  their 
substance,  has  been  found  to  do  mucli 
damage  in  some  sections  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
entomologist  of  the  Iowa  station  tells  in 
the  aforesaid  bulletin  12,  that  he  has  found 
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Sewer-pipe  culvert  with  sides  protected  by 
.  small  stones,  which  support  a  flat  stone 
cover  which  is  covered  with  earth. 

the  weevils  abundant  in  the  stems  of  two 
species  of  Physalis,  or  ground-cherry  (alke- 
kengi).  These  and  perhaps  other  species 
of  the  same  genus  seem  to  be  the  native 
food  plants  of  this  beetle.  Nearly  all  of 
the  old  stems  of  the  ground-cherries  ex- 
amined were  found  to  be  infested.  From 
one  to  a  half  dozen  beetles  are  found  in  a 
single  stalk,  and  three  or  four  is  a  very 
common  number.  The  entomologist  sug- 
gests planting  a  patch  of  ground-cherries 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  field  of  potatoes  as  a 
probable  means  of  protecting  the  latter 
from  attack.  By  pulling  the  stems  in  late 
fall  or  winter  and  burning  them,  a  great 
number  of  beetles  would  be  destroyed 
and  the  attack  of  the  future  potato  crop 
lessened.  The  dead  stalks  of  the  wild 
plants  of  this  genus  should  also  be  sought 
out  and  destroyed  by  fixe. 

PlaivT  Diseases. — The  report  of  the 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Path- 
ology, United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  just  been  received.  Prof. 
Galloway  gives  the  results  of  experiments 
made  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
various  blights  on  tree  and  small  fruits — 
scabs,  grape  rot,  anthracnose  of  hollyhock 
and  cotton,  etc.  On  the  whole,  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate  is 
found  to  be  effective  for  the  majority  of 
these  diseases,  and  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient to  use  than  the  Bordeaux  (lime) 
mixture.  The  latter,  however,  proved 
most  effective  for  the  pear-leaf  blight, 
especially  in  nm-series.  In  the  treatment 
of  pear  scab  the  following  conclusions  are 
reached:  (1)  Early  treatments  (that  is, 
before  the  fruit  is  half  an  inch  in  diameter) 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the 
scab.  (2)  Spraying  after  the  fruit  is  half 
grown  is  liable  to  injure  the  latter.  (3)  The 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion are  the  only  preparations  which  give 
really  satisfactory  results. 

In  regard  to  raspberry  and  blackberry 
leaf  blight  it  has  appeared  that  (1)  the 
foliage  of  the  raspberry  is  delicate,  and 
cannot  endure  applications  of  a  corrosive 
nature ;  (2)  the  foliage  of  the  blackberrj-, 
though  more  resistant  than  that  of  the 
raspberry,  is  more  susceptible  to  injury 
than  that  of  the  apple;  (3)  none  of  the 
treatments  given  are  to  be  recommended 
for  the  raspberry,  and  of  the  materials 
used  only  the  copj)er  carbonate  solution 
can  be  pronounced  beneficial  in  the  case 
of  the  blackberry.  For  the  hollyhock 
blight,  the  Bordeaux  mixture  gives  some 

promise.   

HIGHWAY  CULVERTS. 

All  thinking  men  are  agreed  that  perma- 
nence should  henceforth  characterize  work 
on  the  public  roads.  The  dilly-dally,  slip- 
shod, hand-to-mouth  tinkering  for  the 
time-being  methods  once  in  vogue,  have 
bad  their  day,  and  intelligent  roadmasters 


now  study  to  make  work  count  in  the  line 
of  excellence  as  well  as  utiUty. 

Wooden-box  culverts  are  rarely  put  in 
now  except  in  the  newer  counties,  stone 
generally  taking  their  place.  There  are  oc- 
casionally places  where  the  great  difterence 
in  expense  between  wood  and  stone  and 
the  small  quantity  of  wate*  to  be  passed 
makes  it  proper  to  use  plank,  and  in  such 
cases  none  but  sound  plank  should  be 
used,  and  these  put  together  to  last  as  long 
as  possible.  The  side  .plank  should  rest 
on  the  bottom  and  the  top  on  the  sides. 
The  top  plank  should  be  the  best  of  the  lot. 
Where  but  one  plank  wide  is  used,  it  is 
customary  not  to  give  any  support  save 
that  of  the  edges  of  the  side  planks.  This 
does  well  enough  for  awhile,  but  the  life 
of  such  a  culvert  can  be  extended  a  num- 
ber of  years  by  cross-bars  of  iron.  Old 
grate-bars  or  heavy  wagon-tire,  set  into 
the  side  planks  edgewise,  wUl  support  the 
center  and  prevent  caving  in  or  settling 
down  of  the  top  plank. 

Last  summer  I  passed  a  farmer  and  two 
boys  engaged  in  putting  in  a  box  culvert 
about  twelve  inches  high  and  eighteen 
inches  broad.  The  planks  all  seemed  good 
except  one  of  the  w-ide  ones,  which  was 
checked  through  the  heart  for  five  feet  at 
one  end  and  four  feet  at  the  other,  exactly 
as  is  represented  in  Fig.  1.  As  the  plank 
was  but  sixteen  feet  long,  there  was  but 
seven  feet  of  whole  plank.  The  trench 
was  ready,  and  the  man  was  telling  the 
boys  to  roll  in  the  box  as  I  passed.  It 
would  come  cracked  side  up,  and  I  begged 
him  to  have  it  turned  over,  so  the  whole 
side  would  be  where  the  most  resistance 
was  needed ;  but  in  a  loud  voice  he  re- 
peated the  order,  and  in  it  went.  Had  the 
good  plank  been  on  top,  supported  by 
pieces  of  old  tire,  the  culvert  would  last 
several  years  longer  than  it  will  as  it  is. 

Last  winter  I  heard  this  same  man  com- 
plaining how  the  monopolists  were  grind- 
ing the  farmers,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  farmers  who  thus  wasted  public 
property  entrusted  to  their  keeping  were 
virtually  helping  to  oppress  themselves. 

Sewer-pipe  makes  an  excellent  and  last- 
ing substitute  for  plank,  but  it  is  liable  to 
break  through  in  soft  weather  and  injure 
horses.  In  Summit  county,  where  large 
quantities  of  sewer-pipe  aremadeandthere 
is  plenty  of  broken  waste,  called  "chock," 
sewer-pipe  culvert  have  been  put  in  and 


Fig.  4. 

Concrete  culvert— A  box,  or  water  passage;  B 
cobblestone  foundation  ;  C  coucrete— 
Portland  cement,  sharp  sand  and 
broken  stone ;  D  earth. 

covered  one  foot  or  more  deep  with 
"chock,"  which  forms  an  impenetrable 
mass  that  cannot  be  broken  through.  In 
regions  remote  from  factories,  the  sewer- 
pipe  can  be  covered  with  flat  stones,  or 
small  stones  filled  with  concrete. 

Very  excellent  culverts  can  be  built  en- 
tirely of  concrete,  makingawoodenboxof 
inch  boards  and  filling  all  around  with 
concrete.  When  made  in  the  spring  with 
Portland  cement,  such  culverts  become 
solid  stone  tubes,  indestructible  as  sand- 
stone. Made  late  in  the  season,  the  frost 
will  destroy  them  before  they  become 
solidified.  Lastly,  iron  pipes,  such  as  are 
used  as  water  mains,  make  indestructible 
small  culverts,  but  are  expensive. 

Summit  county,  Ohio.      L.  B.  Piekce. 

THE  DAIRY. 

The  main  business  of  the  dairy  must  of 
necessity  be  butter-making.  The  twenty 
million  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured  in 
Ohio  only  requires  the  milk  of  about  one 
tenth  of  the  cows.  The  butter  industrj-, 
as  at  present  managed,  is  not  nearly  as 
profitable  as  it  might  be.  Winter  is  the 
time  to  make  butter  cheaply  and  to  the 
best  advantage.  With  the  aid  of  warm 
barns,  the  silo  and  ensilage,  the  farmer 
who  will  then  persist  in  pushing  the  dairy 
business  in  the  summer  months  is  making 
a  very  sad  mistake. 

The  cool  weather  of  October,  and  from 
that  time  until  May,  cream  can  be  secured 
from  milk  with  the  least  possible  cost  and 
trouble.  All  there  is  to  do  is  to  set  the 
milk  in  deep  sitting-cans  with  covers  on 


them  to  keep  out  dirt  or  dust,  and  also  to 
prevent  cream  from  crusting  over  hard, 
as  it  will  in  open-pan  sitting,  placing  the 
cans  in  any  cool  room  of  the  house  away 
from  the  fli-e,  and  in  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  every  particle  of  the 
cream  will  rise  while  the  milk  is  yet 
sweet.  The  soft  cream  can  then  be  dipped 
off  with  a  small,  conical-shaped  tin  dipper 
and  put  into  a  large  cream-pail  to  ripen. 
When  enough  accumulates  to  make  a 
churning  (leave  the  creara-pail  also  in  the 


Fig.  1. 
Imperfect  plank. 

cool  room,  with  cover  on  it,  until  there  is 
cream  enough  to  make  a  churning),  it 
should  be  set  in  a  warm  room  near  a  stove 
or  the  fire  and  allowed  to  warm  up  to 
about  70°,  and  every  little  while  it  should 
be  thoroughly  stirred  up  so  it  will  ripen. 
Even  cream  at  skimming  time  should 
always  be  stirred  up  thoroughly  when 
adding  fresh  cream  to  that  being  held.  I 
let  mine  stand  in  such  a  warm  room  one 
day  in  cold  weather,  and  by  the  close  of 
the  <lay  it  will  be  ripe  enough  ;  that  is,  it 
will  be  acid  enough  to -begin  to  thicken  up 
by  morning.  It  will  then  be  cool  again 
and  in  very  near  the  proper  condition  for 
churning. 

I  churn  with  cream  at  66°  in  winter  or 
cold  weather,  and  at  58  to  60°  in  hot 
weather.  We  use  a  No.  4  box  churn  for 
this  work  when  done  at  our  house,  be- 
cause it  churns  it  exactly  Like  our  large 
creamery  churns,  and  every  particle  of 
the  cream  is  made  into  butter  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  while  witli  paddle 
churns  or  dash  churns  no  such  good  work 
can  be  done,  for  when  some  of  it  comes  to 
butter  there  is  lots  of  unchurned  cream 
sticking  to  the  cover  or  near  the  top  of  the 
dash  or  paddle  churns,  which  must  be 
scraped  down  into  the  churn  and  then 
churning  resumed  until  that  comes  to 
butter;  and  by  the  time  that  is  done  the 
little  butter  pellets  of  the  first  churning 
are  aH  gafhered  into  a  mass,  and  it  is  then 
impossible  to  wash  the  butter  free  of 
buttermilk,  and  the  whole  job  ends  in 
eight  or  ten-cent  store  butter — white, 
salvy  stuff,  hardly  fit  to  eat.  While  with 
a  square  box  concussion  chnrn,  or  a  barrel 
churn,  as  soon  as  the  butter  comes  into 
little  pellets  about  the  size  of  buckshot, 
you  must  stop  churning,  open  the  churn, 
add  about  one  fourth  as  much  clear,  cold 
water  as  there  was  cream  in  order  to  loosen 
the  buttermilk  from  the  little  pellets  of 
butter,  and  also  to  cool  them  up  a  little. 
After  letting  it  stand  in  this  cold  water 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  draw  off  all 
this  buttermilk  and  water  and  add  good, 
clear,  cold  water  freely,  ten  quarts  to  eight 
or  ten  pounds  of  butter.  Stir  it  all  up 
together,  or  close  up  the  churn  and  give  it 
one  or  two  turns,  but  be  careful  and  not 
overdo  it  and  gather  the  butter  into 
lumps.  Let  it  stand  in  this  washing 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  longer,  and  then 
draw  it  ofi"  as  before,  and  that  second 
washing  will  be  worth  saving  for  feed 
purposes;  but  put  in  water,  then,  the  third 
time  for  final  finish,  same  as  before,  and 
let  it  stand  in  the  churn  until  the  butter 
gets  cold  and  hard  (I  usually  wait  about 
half  an  hour);  then  with  a  skimmer  ladle 
you  can  easily  dip  the  little  butter  pellets 
out  of  the  churn,  and  when  at  last  you 
come  to  the  water,  if  the  job  has  been 
well  done,  the  water  will  be  almost  clear. 

All  that  remains  to  finish  that  butter  is 
to  place  it  on  a  fluted  hand  butter-worker, 
press  out  the  water  and  at  the  same  time 
add  one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of 
butter,  the  best  dairy  salt  you  can  buj'. 
You  should  then  pack  it  down  in  tubs  or 
jars,  if  you  ever  do  it,  or  make  it  into 
balls,  rolls  or  prints.  Never  rework  that 
butter  or  do  anything  to  injure  the  grain 
of  it,  or  make  it  into  ten-cent  store  butter 
salve. 

This  is  precisely  the  manner  we  make 
our  best  creamery  butter  in  our  large 
creamery,  where  we  work  up  the  cream 
daily  from  the  milk  of  one  thousand  cows 
or  more.  Our  creamery  cliurns  run  by. 
steam  i^ower,  and  also  the  butter-worker. 
But  at  my  own  home,  in  the  winter  season, 
when  we  do  not  run  our  large  creamery, 
we  churn  it  by  hand,  producing  precisely 
the  same  results;  and  with  our  hand 
butter-worker,  which  costs  only  86,  we  can 
do  perfect  work  and  make  the  very 
highest  priced  and  best  butter  of  any 
market. 

Fresh  milch  cows'  cream  ia  winter  time, 
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when  fed  on  ensilage,  churns  into  butter 
as  easily  as  in  summer.  There  is  no  farm 
work  to  interfere  with  milking  the  cows 
regularly.  Commence  milking  the  cows 
every  morning  at  5  o'clock,  and  milk  in 
exactly  the  same  rotation  for  each  cow 
every  time.  The  cows  will  then  bo  ready 
for  you  and  give  down  their  milk.  Do  all 
the  chores  in  the  winter  time  before  dark, 
but  commence  milking  in  the  afternoon 
at  exactly  five  o'clock.  You  have  then 
divided  the  day  evenly,  and  if  you  have 
cleaned  the  stables  well,  milked  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  cows  twice,  taken  care  of 
thirty  or  forty  head  of  stock,  and  hauled 
wood,  saw-logs  or  some  such  work  four  or 
five  hours  each  day,  you  are  then  in  good 
trim  to  go  to  Grange  or  Farmers'  Alliance 
in  the  evening,  or  read  the  newspapers 
until  bed-time;  and  it  makes  a  good,  fair 
day's  work  of  it  and  furnishes  profitable 
employment  for  winter  mouths. 

You  should  color  butter  all  months  of 
the  year  except  in  flush  feed  of  pasture 
grasses,  and  you  should  adopt  the  June 
butter  color  of  your  herd  as  the  standard 
color  of  your  butter  the  year  around.  By 
a  little  practice  with  prepared  butter  color 
you  can  make  it  exactly  alike  at  all  times 
of  the  year. 

The  hot  weather  will  be  upon  us  by  the 
time  you  read  this  article,  and  we  must 
change  the  above  easy  conditions  of  butter 
making  to  surmount  great  difficulties  and 
do  perfect  work.  You  now  need  the  tall, 
deep-sitting  milk-cans  and  a  good,  large 
water-box  made  of  2-inch  plank,  deep 
enough  to  set  in  all  the  cans  you  need  for 
your  milk.  Then  if  you  have  an  ice- 
house, and  are  prepared  for  summer 
dairying,  you  can  put  in  one  or  two  cakes 
of  Ice  each  day  into  this  water  and  close 
down  the  cover  of  the  box  and  thus  secure 
the  cool  conditions  necessary  to  secure  the 
cream  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  before 
the  milk  gets  sour. 

Sweet,  skimmed  milk  is  very  valuable 
to  feed  to  pigs  or  calves,  and  its  actual 
worth  for  that  purpose  is  fully  twenty 
cents  per  hundred  pounds;  I  consider 
mine  worth  twenty-five  cents.  The  cream 
must  now  be  kept  in  this  same  cool  place 
until  a  churning  is  ready,  stirring  the 
whole  mass  ti»gether  each  time  you  add  a 
skimming.  Then  let  it  stand  out  in  hot 
weather  a  few  hours  and  it  will  begin  to 
sour  and  thicken,  when  it  is  ripe  enough 
to  churn,  but  must  be  placed  back  in 
the  cold  water  and  the  temperature  re- 
duced to  58°  before  churning  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  and  then  do  with  it  as  before 
stated. 

To  milk  cows  in  summer  time  is  a 
terrible  hot  job ;  the  flies  bother,  the  cows 
kick,  the  milkers  cuss  (when  the  boss 
don't  hear  it),  and  the  field  work  is  crowd- 
ing badly  every  moment.  When  all  these 
difiiculties  stare  the  farmer  in  the  face, 
why  in  heaven's  name  will  he  so  foolishly 
persist  in  making  ten  or  fifteen  cent  butter 
out  of  his  big  flow  of  milk?  Would  it  not 
he  far  more  sensible  and  profitable  to  have 
his  cows  come  in  fresh  milk  in  September, 
October  and  November,  and  do  the  dairy 
work  when  butter  brings  twice  the  money' 
it  does  in  summer  time,  and  not  half  the 
trouble  to  make  it? 

We  omit  our  butter  making  at  the  house 
in  summer  time,  because  we  have  the 
largest  creamery  in  Ohio,  with  every  con- 
venience— ice  and  cold  storage — but  our 
great  volume  of  cream  from  our  own  dairy 
comes  to  us  in  winter  months.  We  use 
the  Fairlamb  five-gallon  can ;  it  holds  forty 
pounds  of  milk.  We  put  in  thirty-five 
pounds  of  milk  and  five  pounds  of  clear, 
cold  water  to  cool  the  milk  quicker,  and 
also  thin  it  some  and  permit  the  cream 
globules  to  rise  easier  and  quicker  from 
the  milk.  Any  deep,  covered  tin  pail  will 
give  us  just  as  good  quality  of  cream  as 
onr  Fairlamb  can,  or  any  other  kind  of  a 
patent  milk-can  on  earth.  But  if  you 
send  cream  to  a  creamery  part  of  the  year, 
it  is  convenient  to  have  a  kind  of  can  that 
registers  the  spaces  of  cream  so  it  can  be 
counted  as  pounds  of  butter. 

A  good  plank  water-box  that  every 
farmer  can  make  for  himself  in  half  a  day 
at  most,  will  do  just  as  good  a  business 
for  him  as  the  most  expensive  creamery 
on  sale.  We  have  all  our  patrons  use  these 
cheap  water-boxes  and  the  Fairlamb  can, 
and  no  person  on  earth  can  beat  the  butter 
we  make  from  this  way  of  doing  the  busi^- 
ness.  If  better  butter  is  ever  made  it  is 
due  to  sAveeter  pasture  grasses,  purer  air 
or  water  or  some  such  influence. 

H.  Talcott. 


HYBRIDIZING. 

In  plants  there  can  be  no  absolute  rules 
to  govern  the  hybridizei",  for  no  one  knows 
what  species  will  or  will  not  hybridize, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  same  race, 
genus,  order  or  family  or  not,  until  it  is 
tried.  Yet  it  is  a  very  general  rule  that  a 
species  will  not  hybridize  with  another 
species,no  matter  how  near  they  are  related 
in  family  ties.  Yet  there  are  a  great  many 
exceptions;  therefore  we  may  experiment 
with  all. 

Then,  to  get  at  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceedure  to  gain  hybrids,  we  will  take  two 
species  quite  near  each  other  in  the  same 
family— say,  the  common,  wild  crab-apple 
of  North  America  and  the  common  apple, 
those  two  species  of  the  sub-genus  pyrus, 
having  flowers  very  nearly  alike  in  all 
particulars,  both  having  perfect  or  com- 
plete flowers. 

Spring  opens.  We  select  the  apple-tree 
we  wish  to  operate  on,  or,  for  the  mother 
plant,  we  select  a  small  twig  in  a  favor- 
able part  of  the  tree  for  fruit,  full  of  flower- 
buds  ;  we  watch  these  carefully,  and  when 
the  petals  (turn  to  your  structural  botany 
and  find  out  what  all  these  words  mean) 
are  full  size,  but  not  yet  beginning  to  open 
out  and  expose  the  delicate  organs  they 
have  so  far  covered  to  the  open  air,  we 
carefully  part  them,  and  then,  with  a  pair 
of  sharp  scissors,  cut  every  stamen  with 
its  capping  anthers,  being  careful  to  re- 
move them  all  outside  of  the  flower-cup, 
and  also  at  the  same  time  being  very  care- 
ful not  to  injure  the  pistils  or  the  stigmas 
at  their  top.  After  all  the  flowers  on  our 
little  twig  have  been  carefully  operated  on, 
we  deftly  cover  the  whole  little  branch 
with  a  bag  made  of  very  thiu,  light-glazed 
muslin — tissue  paper  would  do,  but  is 
liable  to  be  injured  by  wet  or  wind — and 
tie  it  snugly  around  the  twig.  It  should 
be  large  enough  so'as  to  not  rest  on  and 
smother  or  abrade  the  flowers.  We 
emasculate,  in  this  way,  the  flowers  on  as 
many  twigs  as  we  can  or  wish,  in  prefer- 


stigmatio  so  early  as  those  exposed),  about 
ten  o'clock,  wo  uncover  a  twig  and  care- 
fully examine  (with  a  magnifj'ing-glass 
is  best)  the  stigmas  of  tho  emasculated 
flowers  to  see  if  they  are  moist.  If  so, 
we  slap  the  box  with  tho  flowers  in 
smartly  with  tlie  hand,  wait  a  minute  for 
tho  pollen  dust  to  settle,  then  open  it, 
take  out  tho  flowers,  giving  them  a  shako 
as  lifted;  then,  with  the  tip  of  the  brush 
very  slightly  moist,  we  take  up  the  pollen 
and  apply  it  to  the  sticky  surface  of  the 
stigmas,  replace  the  sack  and  our  work  is 
done.  This  should  all  bo  done  as  quickly 
as  possible,  being  careful  that  none  but 
the  pollen  applied  reaches  the  stigmas. 
In  one  or  two  days  the  bag  should  be  re- 
moved, and  then  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
if  the  young  fruit  swells  and  looks  of  a 
healthy,  dark  green,  we  may  consider 
that  pollination  has  been  perfect;  and  if 
tho  fruit  matures  and  forms  seeds,  the 
seeds  are  planted  and  grow  and  result  in 
trees,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  trees 
are  hybrids  between  the  two  species  op- 
erated  on.  What  kind  of  fruit  we  may 
expect  or  get  from  such  a  cross  may  be 
worth  speculating  on.  D.  B.  Wiee. 

California. 

A  HOME-MADE  DITCHER. 

Take  two  pieces  of  2  by  12-inch  lumber, 
12  feet  long  (10  feet  will  do  very  well,  how- 
ever). Bevel  or  miter  one  end  of  each 
piece  so  as  to  fit  together  nicely  when  the 
hindmost  ends  are  about  four  feet  apart. 
Nail  them  together  in  the  form  of  a  V 
(see  engraving).  Near  the  bottom,  and 
about  a  foot  from  the  ends  of  this  frame, 
secure  a  brace  of  2  by' 4-inch  scantling, 
set  edge  up  and  well  nailed.  Put  another 
brace  about  midway  of  the  frame,  and  also 
near  the  bottom  or  lower  edge.  These 
braces  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  dirt 
from  breaking  the  frame.  Nail  some  wide 
plank  across  the  top  for  the  driver  to 
stand  on,  and  also  to  lay  additional  weight 
uoon  it  necessary.    The  weight  of  this 


A  Home-made  Ditchee. 


ence  to  using  twigs  of  difierent  apple  vari- 
eties. We  then,  as  the  apple  blossoms 
open,  carefully  watch  the  stigmas  in  them, 
and  when  we  see  the  upper  surface  of  the 
stigmas  become  moist,  we  know  they  are 
stigmatic,  or  in  sexual  heat  and  ready  for 
pollen.  We  have  ready  a  little  box  with 
a  close-fitting  cover,  lined  on  the  inside 
with  white,  soft  tissue  paper,  and  a  small, 
soft,  camel's-hair  brush  or  pencil,  and 
hasten  to  our  selected  wild  crab-tree  for 
the  male  element  (pollen),  when,  lo  and 
behold,  it  is  not  in  bloom  yet,  and  shows 
no  signs  of  blooming  for  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  so  our  work  seems  to  be  lost.  Well, 
Ave  should  have  known  in  the  start  that 
the  crab  often  blooms  two  weeks  later 
than  the  apple,  and  this  mishap  should 
teach  us  that,  especially  in  hybridity,  we 
should  think  before  we  act.  A  bappy 
thought  strikes  us  and  we  rush  to  a  pear- 
tree  for  pollen,  in  hopes  of  a  hybrid  be- 
tween that  and  the  apijle,  but  find  that 
the  pear  has  bloomed  before  the  apple  and 
its  pollen  is  all  shed.  Here  is  another 
chance  for  thought  before  action.  If  we 
wish  to  gain  a  pear  and  apple  hybrid,  we 
should  choose  tlie  apple  for  the  mother 
plant.  Why?  If  we  gather  the  pollen  of 
the  great  majority  of  plant  species  and 
put  it  in  a  box  as  above,  it  will  remain 
potent  and  good  for  some  time;  some  for 
days,  weeks,  months,  and  with  some,  even 
until  the  next  year. 

Now,  after  the  above  lessons,  we  will 
say  that  this  particular  time  we  found  the 
crab-tree  in  full  bloom  and  the  anther 
sacks  on  the  end  of  the  stamens  bursting 
with  pollen.  From  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.m.  is 
the  best  time,  usually  about  10  A.  m.,  if 
the  morning  is  bright  and  warm,  for 
gathering  pollen.  We  brush  them  over 
lightly  with  our  brush,  and  if  the  bright, 
yellow  dust  (pollen)  floats  away  in  the  air, 
we  know  the  pollen  is  ripe,  so  we  care- 
fully snip  ofl" a  few  flowers,  letting  them 
fall,  stamens  down,  into  our  box  and  place 
on  the  lid.  The  next  morning  (for  our 
flowers  under  the  covers  will  not  become 


ditchef  can  be  made  to  correspond  with 
the  strength  of  your  team.  Either  two, 
four  or  even  six  horses  can  be  worked  to 
it,  and  the  weight  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  accordingly. 

Plow  the  ground  well  where  you  want 
your  ditch,  just  as  you  would  if  a  scraper 
was  to  be  used.  Follow  the  plows  with 
the  ditcher,  alternately,  until  your  ditch 
is  of  proper  depth.  For  shallow,  open 
ditches  this  device  does  the  work  more 
rapidlj',  a  good  deal,  than  you  can  do  it 
with  scrapers.  Dick  Nayloe. 

SOME  FERTILIZER  QUESTIONS. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

Phosphatic  Guaxos.— A  Baltimore  cor- 
respondent takes  me  to  task  for  having 
stated,  in  reply  to  an  inquirj',  that  the 
average  "guano"  in  the  market  contains 
no  other  plant  food  except  phosphoric 
acid.  The  trouble  is  with  our  nomencla- 
ture of  fertilizers  and  the  fact  that  many 
farmers  are  entirely  at  sea  about  the  char- 
acter and  composition  of  the  various  con- 
centrated manures  offered  by  fertilizer 
firms.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  such 
manures  with  them  is  "phosphate,"  or 
perhaps  "guano."  The  genuine  Peruvian 
guano  is  a  Iiigh-grado  and  therefore  costly 
article,  especially  rich  in  nitrogen.  But 


this  guano  is  now  getting  scarce.  Tho 
mere  posphatic  guanos  are  oflered  under 
the  name  of  the  respective  localities  where 
found,  such  as  Orchillo  and  others.  They 
contain  no  other  important  plant  food 
besides  phosphoric  acid ;  in  other  words, 
are  a  simple  phosphate.  The  man- 
ufacturers of  fertilizers  in  P>altimore  and 
other  places  of  course  make  "guanos"  and 
other  fertilizers  to  suit  special  purposes, 
some  high  grade,  some  low  grade,  some 
containing  all  three  chief  elements  of 
plant  food  in  fairly  well-balanced  propor- 
tions; others  containing  only  one  or  two, 
and  being  either  incomplete  or  one-sided, 
special-purpose  manures. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  have  given  a  series 
of  articles  on  practical  farm  chemistry  in 
these  columns,  in  which  I  have  attempted 
to  make  all  these  things  plain  to  the 
reader,  and  I  have  been  greatly  gratified 
by  the  sure  signs  of  an  existing  or  awak- 
ening interest  for  all  these  things  on  the 
part  of  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fiee- 

SIDE. 

The  subject  is  a  complicated  one,  and  it 
goes  clear  back  to  the  very  elements  of 
chemistry ;  consequently,  it  is  not  often 
that  a  paper  can  aflbrd  to  devote  space 
enough  for  the  full  explanation  of  the 
underlying  principles  in  agricultuial 
chemistry.  At  the  same  time,  the  modern 
farmer,  who  is  a  biiyer  of  manurial  sub- 
stances and  a  iiser  of  purchased  manures, 
cannot  aflbrd  to  be  ignorant  of  these  prin- 
ciples. To  protect  himself  against  im- 
position and  to  use  manures  economically 
and  efiectivcly,  he  must  learn  to  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  the  plaut  foods. 
A  careful  study  of  the  subject  will  pay 
him  well. 

Application  of  Potash  Salts.— A 
reader  desires  information  how  and  in 
what  quantity  to  apply  kainit,  sulphate  ol 
potash,  etc.,  to  pear,  peach  and  apple  trees 
on  gravelly,  clay  soil,  and  also  for  red 
raspberries.  Some  of  these  potash  salts, 
and  wood  ashes  as  well,  are  excellent  fer- 
tilizers for  fruit  crops  if  supplemented 
with  bone  meal  or  acid  phosphate.  Mu- 
riate of  potash  is  usually  the  cheapest 
source  of  potash,  and  answers  the  purpose 
as  well  as  the  higher-priced  sulphate. 
Kainit  is  also  good  for  fruit-trees,  especial- 
ly for  peaches.  A  half  ton  of  kainit  is  not 
too  much  a  year  for  bearing  orchards, 
while  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of 
muriate  per  acre  would  be  about  right  for 
every  heavy  crop  of  fruit  taken  off.  Of 
bone-dust,  use  about  half  the  weight  of 
kainit  or  twice  the  weight  of  muriate. 
The  application  itself  should  give  little 
trouble.  Sow  it  in  fall,  winter  or  early 
spring,  broadcast,  the  same  as  you  would 
plaster.  Any  one  of  these  potash  salts, 
however,  is  much  more  convenient  to 
handle  than  plaster  or  the  average  con- 
centrated fertilizer.  Muriate  and  sulphate 
of  potash  are  clean,  and  as  easily  sown  as 
ordinary  salt.  Kainit  is  finer  and  more 
dust-like. 

Hen  Manube  for  Tobacco. — A  Ken- 
tuckjf  subsci'iber  desires  to  apply  a  mix- 
ture of  fresh  and  old  hen  manure  in  the 
hill  for  tobacco.  I  have  little  experience 
with  the  tobacco  i^lant  and  know  little 
about  its  requirements  from  personal  ob- 
servation. Tlie  plant  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  potash  than  any  other  I 
know  of;  consequentlj^,  I  am  sure  that 
plenty  of  potash  should  be  provided  for 
it,  and  nitrogen  is  also  needed  in  good 
supply. 

Cousequentlj^  I  would  consider  hen 
manure  a  first-rate  fertilizer  for  the  crop, 
and  if  the  soil  were  especially  hungry  for 
potash,  I  would  recommend  the  additional 
application  of  wood  ashes.  Try  a  couple 
of  handfuls  of  hen  manure  to  the  hill,  well 
mixed  with  the  soil.  More  of  it  would 
do  no  harm. 


If  You  Feel  Tired 


Weak,  worn  out,  or  run  dowu  from  hard  work,  by 
impoverished  condition  of  tiie  blood  or  low  state  of 
the  system,  you  should  take  Hood's  Snrsftnarillu. 
The  peculiar  toning,  purifying,  and  vitalizing  iiual- 
itics  of  this  successful  medicine  are  soon  felt  through- 
out the  entire  system,  expelling  disease,  and  giving 
quick,  healthy  action  to  every  organ.  It  tones  the 
stomach,  creates  an  appetite,  and  rouses  the  llrer  and 


kidneys.  Thousands  testify  that  Uood'8  Sarsapnrilla 
"makes  the  weak  strong," 

*'  Early  last  spring  I  was  very  much  ruu  down,  had 
nervous  headache,  felt  miserable  and  all  that.  I  was 
very  much  benefited  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  rec- 
ommended it  to  my  friends."  Mbs.  J.  M.  Xaviok, 
lll'J  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  0. 

Be  sure  to  got 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  si.\  for  S-'J.  Prepared  only  |<  Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  0.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


100  Doses  One  Dollar 


100  Doses  One  Dollar 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN 

BY  JOSEPH. 
.ARBOXATE    OF    COPPEK. — The 

ammoniacal  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  copper  has  proTed 
so  effective  in  preventing  a 
•whole  list  of  plant  diseases, 
is  so  easily  prepared  and  ap- 
plied, and  consequently  so 
generally  and  highly  recommended,  that 
no  doubt  many  readers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  will  vrish  to  give  it  at  least 
a  trial  on  a  moderate  scale.  I,  for  my 
part,  am  using  it  freely  on  almost  ev- 
erything— even  on  my  tomato  plants — as 
a  precaution  against  the  leaf  blight, 
which  had  invaded  my  tomato  patch 
last  year,  doing  considerable  damage, 
and  again  shows  its  presence  on  my  Early 
Ruby  plants,  of  which  I  am  setting  about 
five  hundred. 

The  great  problem  with  the  majority  of 
people  whose  operations,  lilie  mine,  are  on 
a  rather  small  scale,  is  where  to  get  the 
carbonate  of  copper,  as  it  cannot  be 
bought  in  the  average  drug-store.  I  get 
over  this  difficulty  by  using  Powell's  pre- 
pared mixture  (eopperdine),  advertised  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  Farm  and 
Fireside.  This  works  hrst-rate,  and  is  in 
a  very  handy  form.  A  quart,  costing  50 
cents,  is  sufficient  to  make  22  or  25  gallons 
of  spraying  liquid.  In  larger  quantities 
the  manufacturers  sell  it  much  cheaper. 

Yet  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  go 
further  than  the  nearest  drug-store  for  the 
materials  needed  to  make  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  carbonate,  even  if  the 
last-named  article  is  not  kept  in  stock.  It 
can  easily  be  prepared  at  home  by  any 
one.  Buy  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (bluestone  I  and  two  and  one  half 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  (salsoda).  Dis- 
solve the  former  in  a  large  quantity-  of  hot 
■water  and  the  latter,  in  another  barrel  or 
tub,  in  hot  water.  When  both  ingredients 
are  dissolved  and  cooled,  pour  the  soda 
solution  into  the  copper  solution,  stirring 
rapidly.  The  result  will  be  a  blue-green 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  copper.  Allow 
this  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Now  draw  off  the  clear  liquid  above  the 
sediment,  fill  the  vessel  with  fresh  water 
and  stir  up  the  contents  thoroughly.  After 
the  copper  carbonate  has  once  more  settled 
to  the  bottom,  again  draw  off  the  clear 
fluid  above.  The  carbonate  may  now  be 
removed  from  the  vessel  and  dried,  when 
it  is  ready  for  use.  From  the  amount  of 
bluestone  and  salsoda  given  above  will  be 
produced  one  pound  of  copper  carbonate, 
and  the  amount  of  each  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  given  amount  of  copper  carbon- 
ate is  easily  calculated.  These  directions 
were  given  by  Dr.  Thaxter,  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Experiment  Station. 

The  old  formula  for  making  the  am- 
moniacal solution  called  for  aqua  ammonia 
or  liquid  ammonia  of  a  certain  strength. 
An  improvement  on  this  formula  is  the 
following :  Mix  three  ounces  of  carbonate 
of  copper  with  one  pound  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  pulverized,  and  dissolve  the 
mixture  in  two  quarts  of  hot  water. 
When  they  are  wholly  dissolved,  add  the 
solution  to  enough  water  to  make  the 
whole  quantity  fifty  gallons. 

Another  Xew  Onion  Culture. — We 
are  making  progress  rapidly,  indeed,  and 
what  a  year  ago  was  thought  to  be  a  new- 
thing  and  decidedly  valuable,  may  have 
to  be  cast  aside  for  something  still  better 
next  year.  I  have  got  on  track  of  another 
new  onion  culture.  Some  time  last  winter 
a  good  friend  in  Pennsylvania  told  us  that 
he  had  found  the  Extra  EarU'  Pearl,  or 
"Bloomsdale  Early  PearP'  onion  entirely 
hardy.  About  September  loth  he  plants 
seed  thickly  in  rows  and  allows  the  young 
seedlings  to  remain  in  seed-bed  all  winter, 
to  be  transplanted  in  rows  a  foot  apart  and 
four  inches  apart  in  the  row  in  early 
spring.  The  crop  of  large,  white,  wax 
onions,  five  inches  or  more  across,  is 
harvested  in  the  fall.  The  land  is  then 
(October  1st)  again  planted  with  setts  of 
the  same  variety,  grown  during  the  sum- 
mer on  the  seed-bed  where  the  seedlings 
liad  wintered.  These  setts  are  planted  in 
rows  one  foot  apart  and  three  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  make  onions  fit  for 
market  in  March.  When  the  crop  is  taken 
off,  the  ground  is  ready  again  for  seedlincrs 
raised  during  the  winter  months.  This  is 
a  perfect  system  of  close  cropping.  The 
seed-bed,  during  winter,  raises  a  crop  of 


seedlings,  and  during  the  summer  a  crop 
of  setts.  The  onion  patch  itself  produces 
a  crop  of  early  bunch  onions  in  March  and 
a  crop  of  perfect  bulbs  in  autumn. 

I  had  some  doubts  about  the  alleged 
hai-diness  of  the  "Extra  Early  Pearl" 
onion.  Indeed,  I  have  grown  a  good  crop 
of  early  bunch  onions  (Danvers)  once  in  a 
cold  location  of  western  Xew  York  by 
sowing  seed  in  August  or  September  in 
open  ground,  and  leaving  the  plants  un- 
protected during  winter.  They  happened 
to  come  out  all  right  that  time,  but  I  was 
not  so  successful  again  in  subsequent 
trials,  and  abandoned  the  practice.  Un- 
doubtedly this  method  will  be  found  all 
right  in  a  milder  climate  witli  almost  any 
variety.  But  before  becoming  too  enthusi- 
astic over  the  "Extra  Early  Pearl"  and  its 
possibilities,  we  will  have  to  try  it  in  some 
of  our  test  winters. 

My  friend,  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  reports,  in 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  that  setts  planted 
last  October  have  done  splendidly  and  are 
making  large  bulbs.  I  only  wonder,  with 
him,  however,  that  the  introducers  of  the 
Early  Pearl  do  not  make  more  fuss  over 
such  an  acquisition.  It  is  yet  time  to 
plant  seed  for  setts.  Land  need  not  be 
excessively  rich,  and  seed  should  be  sown 
thickly.  Let  us  all  try  it;  it  may  be  a 
most  valuable  "new  onion  culture,"  and 
even  far  ahead  of  the  one  I  have  said  so 
much  about.  Seed  maj-  be  had  of  John- 
sou  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  D.  Landreth 
&  Sons,  of  same  place,  and  perhaps  of 
other  dealers. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harris  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  "struck"  on  my  "Xew  Onion  Cul- 
ture," and  states!  in  American  Garden, 
that  the  whole  secret  of  success  in  onion 
growing  is  early  planting.  "Early  plant- 
ing," yes,  there  is  the  rub.  Mr.  Harris 
does  not  consider  that  in  many  localities 
at  the  North  we  jump  out  of  winter  right 
into  summer.  Bj-  the  time  we  can  get  our 
land  in  shape  for  sowing  seed,  May  is  not 
very  far  off". 

The  method  of  growing  seedlings  under 
glass  and  transplanting  in  open  ground, 
gives  us  all  the  time  we  want  to  prepare 
the  ground  as  nice  as  we  please,  and  adds 
two  or  three  weeks  to  the  growth  of  the 
young  plants  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  which  is  the  most  imjjortant  part. 
I  have  sown  seed  in  open  ground  as  early 
as  I  could  get  ground  in  order.  I  also  set 
out  seedlings  according  to  the  new  way, 
and  you  should  see  the  difference  in  the 
stand  at  present,  even  with  the  prolonged 
drouth,  which  injures  the  seed  .onions 
much  less  than  the  transplanted  ones. 
And  then  how  easily  it  is  to  keep  the 
transplanted  patch  clean,  while  the  other 
makes  us  get  down  on  hands  and  knees 
to — to  do  the  everlasting  weeding.  Of 
course,  we  can  let  the  plants  in  the  patch 
from  seed  stand  thicker  in  the  row,  and 
thus  grow'a  larger  crop;  but  of  this  I  will 
tell  later  on. 

I  liave  onl_y  one  thing  more  to  point  out 
which  Mr.  Harris  has  overlooked.  In 
Kew  Jersey,  where  the  early  season  is 
usually  favorable,  and  seed  can  be  sown 
in  open  ground  in  March,  I  still  had 
trouble  in  getting  the  young  plants 
started  early  enough  so  the  heat  of  the 
May  sun  would  not  injure  the  young 
plantation.  With  the  new  onion  culture 
the  grower  will  have  n6  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  crop  well  under  way  and  out  of 
danger  in  May.  There  are  still  other  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  method,  but  I  will 
forbear  at  present. 

Only  Novelties. — Testing  novelties  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  me,  although  not 
usually  profitable.  Now  and  then  I  find 
a  really  good  thing  that  1  stick  to  and 
grow  for  many  years,  and  have  my  en- 
joyment from  it.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  a  great  many  things  sent  out 
that  have  some  novel  features  and  are 
"more  curious  than  useful."  These  I  also 
enjoy  for  a  season,  for  I  want  to  know  what 
they  look  like.  But  when  I  have  them 
one  season,  I  tliiuk  I  have  done  my  duty 
by  them  and  want  no  more  of  them.  To 
this  class  belongs  the  Tomato  egg-plant, 
introduced  as  a  great  novelty  three  or 
four  years  ago;  the  Peach  and  New  Zea- 
land fig  tomatoes,  the  mango  melon  or 
vegetable  orange,  although  some  people 
like  them  for  pr.eserves;  the  Chinese 
mustard,  the  melon  shrub,  (Solanum 
guatenialeuse).  a  most  interesting  peren- 
nial with  unique  and  handsome  fruit,  but 
Ijearing  only  in  so  rare  cases,  and  then 
only  so  few  specimens,  under  ordinary 
treatment,  that  it  is  not   worth  while* 


bothering  with,  especially  as  you  have  to 
keep  plants  over  winter  in  greenhouses 
or  window,  in  order  to  propagate  from 
them  by  cuttings  or  layers  in  early  spring. 
Another  much-advertised  novelty,  be- 
longing to  the  same  class,  is  the  Staehi/'s 
tubi/era  or  affinis,  recommended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  potatoes.  The  tubers  are  many 
in  number,  but  small,  and  it  would  take 
a  good  deal  of  digging  to  get  a  bushel  of 
them.  So,  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes 
they  would  not  pay;  as  a  curiosity,  for 
one  year,  they  might.  If  I  wanted  to  take 
the  time  to  go  through  a  half  dozen  seed 
catalogues,  I  think  I  could  name  a  num- 
ber of  such  things  that  are  interesting 
to  grow  for  one  year  only.  I  confess, 
however,  that  tastes  difler;  many  things 
that  have  no  practical  value  for  me 
are  appreciated  and  used  by  many  other 
folks.  Thus,  we  never  made  use  of 
Martynia,  and  only  once  or  twice  of  the 
strawberry  tomato,  or  Alkekeugi,  more 
recently  introduced  as  "Barbadoes  goose- 
berry." Yet  thousands  like  the  former  for 
pickles  and  the  latter  for  preserves.  And 
so  it  is  with  a  great  many  other  vegetables. 
First  of  all  we  should  plant  those  things 
that  we  desire  to  use  for  the  table,  and 
every  gardener  will  make  a  different  se- 
lection, according  to  individual  tastes. 
Whoever  feels  inclined  to  test  the  novel- 
ties, may  also  do  so,  and  try  to  get  some 
comfort  out  of  them  ;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  novelties  we  will  most 
likely  plant  once  only. 

Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONnrCTED  BY  SAirCZI.  B.  GBEKX. 

TWO  GOOD  POINTS. 

One  of  our  subscribers,  D.  L.  Yad,  of 
Iroquois  county,  HI.,  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing excellent  suggestions: 

"That  the  wounds  made  by  taking  off 
large  limbs  from  trees  should  not  only  be 
painted  or  covered  with  grafting -wax, 
but  should  also  be  roofed  in;  that  is,  by 
covering  with  tin,  zinc,  or  even  with  a 
shingle.  This  is  a  valuable  thought  for 
those  who  occasionally  have  to  remove 
large  limbs  from  some  highly -prized  tree. 
By  means  of  this  covering  the  wound  is 
protected  from  the  sun  and  rain  and  from 
fungus  growths.  Last  season  I  covered 
the  trunks  of  some  young  apple-trees  that 
had  been  severely  pruned  with  rosin- 
sized  building-paper,  and  in  the  fall  found 
the  wound  under  the  paper  much  better 
healed  over  than  where  exposed,  with 
only  grafting-wax  for  a  covering." 

His  second  suggestion  is  that  in  water- 
ing plants  he  finds  it  saves  one  half  the 
water  and  prevents  caking  of  the  soil  if  a 
hole  is  made  by  the  side  of  the  plant  and 
the  water  poured  into  it  through  a  funnel. 


It  consists  of  two  pounds  of  sulpliate  of 
iron,  one  pint  of  ammonia,  added  to 
twenty-five  gallons  of  water.  The  acre 
thus  treated  produced  1,300  pounds  of 
grapes;  while  vines  immediately  adjoin- 
ing, treated  with  sulphate  of  copper  (Eau 
celeste),  yielded  over  two  tons  per  acre. — 
Orange  Jndd  Farmer. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLEANINGS. 

grape  spraying. 
Spraying  with  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides was  among  the  important  subjects 
before  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society. 
These  spraying  remedies  are  preventive 
rather  than  curative;  especially  in  regard 
to  attacks  of  parasitic  fungi,  but  experi- 
ence and  observation  show  that  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  have  been  used 
intelligently,  success  has  been  decided  and 
certain.  An  extensive  grape  grower  from 
northern  Ohio  said  that  Eau  celeste  was 
used  as  a  preventive  of  mildew  and  rot  of 
grapes  in  the  Lake  Erie  region,  the  aver- 
age yield  of  sprayed  vines  being  two  and 
one  half  to  three  tons  per  acre.  On  un- 
sprayed  vines  the  yield  never  exceeded 
one  ton. 

THE  spraying  MIXTURE  USED 

is  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper,  dis- 
solved in  two  or  three  gallons  of  hot 
water;  when  cold,  add  one  pint  of  spirits 
of  ammonia  and  dilute  with  twenty-two 
to  twenty-five  gallons  of  water.  This  pre- 
ventive has  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
leaving  check  rows.  The  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial used  is  less  than  .?2  per  acre,  and  a 
man  with  one  horse  can  spray  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  acres  of  vineyard  in  a  day.  Best 
success  is  attained  where  spraying  is  done 
early.  A  vineyardist  at  Kelly's  Island  de- 
layed the  application  until  mildew  struck 
his  vines,  causing  great  loss.  Another 
man  sprayed  part  of  his  vineyard  Satur- 
day, completing  the  work  the  following 
Mondaj-.  In  the  meantime  mildewstruck 
the  vines  and  fruit,  making  a  difference 
in  yield  of  the  two  parts  of  over  one  ton 
per  acre,  in  favor  of  the  earliest  spraying. 
George  M.  High,  of  Bass  Island,  tried  the 
Miller  remedy  on  one  acre  of  Catawbas.. 


Hardy  Peacbes— Time  to  Mow  Bnsbes. 

— H.  E.  L.,  Xorth  Middleboro,  Mass.  Early 
Crawford,  Coolidge's  Favorite  and  Oldmixou 

Free.  Bushes  should  be  mowed  the  latter 

part  of  JuDe  or  first  of  July.  If  cut  then,  be- 
fore the  roots  have  any  food  stored  up  iu  tbem, 
they  will  not  sprout. 

Replanting  Old  Orchards— Ponltry  in 
the  Orcliard.— J.  M.  \V.,  Moulton,  Iowa.  I 
think  you  can  safely  replant  apple-trees 
where  apple-trees  have  died  if  you  first  renew 
the  soil  by  adding  to  it  plenty  of  finelj"- 

rotted  manure.  It  would  be  quite  beneficial. 

The  poultry  would-  destroy  many  injurious 
insects,  and  their  droppings  would  add  to  the 
fertifity  of  the  soil. 

Gooseberry  Free  From  Mildew.— J.  H. 

X.,  Houghton,  Wash.  Of  the  newer  kinds  of 
gooseberries  the  Triumph  is  very  promising, 
being  a  very  heavy  bearer  of  large  fruit  and 
free  from  mildew.  The  Industry  is  not  gener- 
ally a  heavj- bearer,  but  is  free  from  mildew 
and  bears  large  fruit.  In  some  localities  it 
i  fruits  enormously.  Puyallup  ilaiin  Motle, 
lately  sent  out  from  Puyallup,  Washington,  is 
very  promising. 

Insects  on  Trees.— A.  R.  G.,  Last,  Cal. 
You  can  destroy  the  insects  that  eat  the  leaves 
by  poisoninglhe  foliage  with  Paris  green  and 
water  mixed  in  proportion  of  one  pound  of 
the  poison  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  the  insects  you  refer  to 
are  gnats.  If  the  insects  can  he  syringed  with 
kerosene  emulsion  tiie.v  will,  be  destroyed. 
The  recipe  for  making  this  emulsion  was  re- 
cently given  in  these  columns. 

VCoal  Ashes  for  Frnit-Trecs.-A.  C.  A., 

Keesville,  X.  Y.  Coal  ashes  do  not  contain 
any  material  of  value  for  plant  foods.  It  is 
made  up  mostly  of  silica,  of  which  there  is 
already  plenty  in  the  soil.  However,  it  is  val- 
uable on  many  soils,  in  that  it  may  improve 
their  physical  condition.  On  heavy  laud  it 
lias  a  tendency  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and 
light,  while  it  makes  light  land  more  reten- 
tive. They  are  most  excellent  as  a  mulch 
around  currant-bushes  and  other  fruit  plants. 

Mnlberry  Seed.- J.  P.  C,  Pikeville,  Tenn. 
The  mulberries  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
fully  ripe.  They  should  then  be  spread  on  a  rich 
seed-bed  and  be  allowed  to  rot.  When  well 
rotted  they  sheuld  be  lightly  covered  with 
fine  soil.  Another  successful  method  is  by 
rotting  the  fruit  until  the  seed  separates  from 
the  pulp,  when  they  are  dried  and  sown  the 
following  spring  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  the 
open  ground.  Most  kinds  of  mulberries  will 
grow  quite  readily  from  cuttings  made  in  the 
fall. 

Apple  Borer.— T.  M.  E.,  Atkinson,  Neb. 
The  larva  received  is  not  of  the  same  species 
as  the  beetle  that  made  the  holes  in  the  twigs. 
These  were  made  by  the  apple-twig  borer. 
This  borer  is  a  small  cylindrical  beetle,  from 
one  fourth  to  one  third  of  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  dark  brown  color  above  and  black  be- 
neath. Almost  nothing  is  known  about 
the  earlier  stage  of  this  beetle,  but  we  know 
that  the  perfect  beetle,  both  male  and  female, 
burrow  into  the  twigs  of  apple,  cherry  and 
peach  trees,  hollowing  out  the  centers.  They 
start  at  some  bud  or  small  branch  and  work 
downward.  They  cause  the  twigs  they  work 
on  to  turn  brown  and  drop  off,  or  to  break  in 
the  wind.  They  seem  to  make  these  burrows 
for  protection  and  to  obtain  food.  •  The  onl.v 
remedy  suggested  is  that  the  bored  twigs  be 
searched  outin  June  and  July  and  burned.  It 
is   seldom  tliat  they  cause  much  damage. 

SucKers  on  See<lling^— Top-g-raHing; 
!  Seedliniers  —  Snn-soald  —  Double-worked 
i  Tree — Heading  I>ow— Bone  Meal.— E.  H., 

Lakeside,  Cal.,  writes:  "Are  seedling  apples 
and  pears  as  liable  to  sucker  as  those  that  are 

grafted   or  budded?  Would  there  be  any 

advantage  in  allowing  the  seedlings  to  form 

the  truiiks  and  then  to  top-graft?  Would 

the  seed'lings  be  as  liable  to  sun-scald  as  those 

that  are  grafted  ?  What  is  a  double-worked 

tree?  Is  it  desirable  to  head  chestnuts  and 

walnuts    low?  Is  bone  meal  a  desirable 

plant  food  or  fertilizer  for  fruit-trees?" 

Reply:— Yes,  if  their  roots  are  broken  in 
any  way.  Root-grafted  apples  and  pears 
seldom  sucker  much  after  the  first  year  unless 

very  heavily  pruned.  Xo,  for  the  seedlings 

are  very  generally  more  tender  than  the  grafts, 
and  It  is  better  to  have  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
of  the  hardy  variety,  because  they  are  ex- 
posed and  have  the  more  tender  roots  in  the 
ground.  Trees  seldom  kill  in  the  roots  from 
climatic  changes,  but  often  kill  in  the  stem. 

 They  would  probably  suu-scald  worse  than 

the  grafted  kinds.  Seedlings  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  as  they  vary  greatly.  1  can 

answer  this  best  by  an  illustration:  It  is 
sometimes  desired  to  grow  the  Beurre  Bosc 
pear  as  a  dwarf.  It  will  not  do  well  when 
grafted  directly  on  the  quince,  but  the  Duchess 
d'Augouleme  does  better  on  thequiuce  than  it 
does  on  pear  roots,  and  is  for  this  reason  gen- 
erally grown  as  a  dwarf.  If,  then,  the  Duchess 
d'Augouleme  is  grafted  on  the  quince,  and  the 
Beurre  Bosc  is  grafted  on  the  Duchess  d'Aug- 
ouleme, the  Beurre  Bosc  is  said  to  be  double- 
worked.  This  svstem  is  similarly  followed 
with  apples  that  do  not  do  well  on  crab  stock.-;. 
It  is  also  done  with  them  to  get  hardy  trunks. 
It  has  been  found  iu  some  severe  clinial«s 
-that  if  seedling  apple  roots  were  grafted  with 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  and  allowed  to  form  a 
good  trunk,  and  this  trunk  was  then  grafted 
with  some  half-hardy  variety,  that  the  loiter 
did  much  better  than  when  it  was  on  its  own 

■irunk.  They  should  be  bonded  low,  but  high 

enough  to  work  around  and  under  without  in- 
convenience. II  is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers 

known  for  fruit-trees.  The  finer  it  is- ground 
the  Quicker  it  is  available. 


June  15,  1891. 
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From  Tennessee.— We  have  tlie  healthiest 
part  of  the  state,  but  strange  to  say,  there  are 
no  movements  towards  developing  the  nat- 
ural resources.  Obed  river  runs  through  the 
county  from  east  to  west  and  is  navigable  for 
small  steamboats  four  months  out  of  every 
year.  Wolf  river,  a  tributary  of  Obed,  runs 
along  the  Kentucky  border  for  twenty  miles 
and  is  considered  the  best  water  power  in  the 
state,  as  it  is  very  rapid.  One  mile  from  Otto 
are  the  finest  sulphur  springs  In  the  country. 
It  is  a  settled  fact  that  we  have  lead  and  zinc 
in  abundance,  and  there  are  good  judications 
of  silver.  There  is  so  much  iron  in  places  that 
our  county  surveyor  says  the  needle  often 
fails  to  settle  at  any  definite  degree.  The 
main  reason  this  country  has  not  been  de- 
veloped is  that  we  have  no  railroads.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  time  not  far  off  when  we  will 
be  blessed  with  a  good  railroad.  This  is  a  fine 
country  for  fruit,  especiallj-  small  fruit.  I 
have  tried  three  varieties  of  raspberries  and 
all  have  proved  a  success,  and  this  spring  I 
added  four  more.  Grapes  and  strawberries  do 
well,  and  I  have  never  seen  anything  equal 
the  Lucretia  dewberry.  J.  0.  G. 

OUo,  Pickett  county,  Tenn. 


From  Oregos.— This  is  the  lower  or  north 
ond  of  the  Willamette  valley,  and  is  unlike 
the  most  of  it  in  being  very  heavily  timbered 
with  white  and  red  fir;  gently  rolling,  with 
swamp»or  beaver-dam  land  situated  along  the 
rivulets  in  bodies  of  from  one  or  two  acres  to 
one  hundred.  It  will  grow  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels  of  barley  or  oats  per  acre,  and 
as  much  as  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  bushels 
of  onions,  though  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
bushels  of  the  latter  is  an  average.  Wheat 
has 'been  the  leading  export  article  of  the 
valley  since  its  settlement,  but  fruit  is  the 
coming  industry.  Prunes,  plums,  apples, 
peai's,  peaches^and  all  kinds  of  berries  do  well. 
One  seed  firm  of  Portland  told  me,  not  long 
since,  that  they  had  sold  ten  tons  of  peach 
seeds  last  fall  and  winter  for  planting. 
Timbered  land  can  yet  be  bought  at  from  325 
to  $35  per  acre;  cleared  land  free  of  stumps, 
from  SoO  to  SlOO  per  acre ;  beaver-dam  laud 
from  SlOO  to  S200  per  acre.  There  is  some 
government  land  yet,  butdlstant  frommarket 
and  generally  I'ough.  Timothy  hay,  S16  per 
ton;  wheat,  SI  per  bushel;  oats,  60  cents; 
potatoes,  30  to  40  cents.  Our  climate  is  excel- 
lent—winters mild  and  summers  cool.  We 
bid  the  industrious  stranger  a  hearty  welcome. 

Tualittn,  Oregon.  B.  R.  H. 


From  Califoenia.— Some  time  ago  I  wrote 
you  a  short  letter  describing  our  country, 
climate,  etc.  On  account  of  that  letter,  pub- 
lished in  your  paper,  I  have  received  fifty  or 
more  letters  of  inquiry.  Now,  I  should  like 
to  answer  them  through  your  paper.  I  did 
not  write  that  with  the  intention  of  encour- 
aging immigration  to  this  country,  although  I 
told  nothing  but  the  truth  and  could  have 
said  more  ;  yet  I  would  not  want  any  one  to 
come  here  on  my  say  so  without  first  investi- 
gating for  themselves.  Ourgovernment lands 
have  to  be  irrigated  to  raise  alfalfa,  but  for 
grain  they  do  not.  For  fruit  and  vegetables 
we  have  to  irrigate.  I  have  lived  here  thirty- 
three  years  and  have  never  known  a  total 
failure  of  croi^s,  and  we  get  good,  fair  prices 
for  the  same.  Any  man  can  make  a  living 
here  if  he  works  half  the  time.  We  have  good 
water,  plenty  of  timber,  good  schools  and 
good  society.  Deeded  land  can  be  had  for 
from  eight  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  There  are 
good  farms  in  this  vicinity  close  to  school  and 
church  that  can  be  had  for  from  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  per  acre.  These  are  what  we  call 
stock  ranches  and  contain  from  one  to  four 
hundred  acres.  A  man  can  buy  and  pay  part 
and  have  time  on  the  balance.  Some  of  our 
government  laud  would  make  good  homes, 
and  is  not  far  from  school,  town  and  other 
conveniences.  J.  B.  B. 

Janesville,  Cal. 


From  Louisiana.- In  your  issue  ofjMay  15th, 
1  saw  a  question  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  C,  in  regard  to 
celery  growing  in  Louisiana,  which  was  only 
partially  answered  by  "Joseph."  In  southern 
Louisiana  we  plant  our  celery  seed  for  the  last 
crop  in  Julj-  and  August.  When  the  plants 
are  six  inches  high,  they  are  transplanted  to 
trenches  four  inches  deep  and  nine  Inches 
wide,  well  enriched  with  rotted  cow  manure. 
The  trenches  are  two  feet  and  one  half  apart, 
and  the  plants  eight  inches  apart  in  trench. 
During  very  hot  weather  the  plants  should  be 
sheltered  from  the  sun  by  cotton  cloth  or  pal- 
metto leaves.  They  should  be  well  watered 
with  soapsuds  and  liquid  manure.  When  tall 
enough,  the  celery  should  be  earthed  up  to 
blanch  for  table  use.  Here  in  southern 
Louisiana  we  have  one  of  the  most  delightful 
corners  of  the  eai"th  for  truck  farming  and 
horticultural  purposes.  Figs,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  apricots  and  grapes  do  well,  and  in  the 
parishes  around  and  below  New  Orleans,  the 
finest  oranges  in  the  world  are  raised.  In  Liv- 
ingston, Tangipahoa  and  the  other  so-called 
Florida  parishes,  large  land-ownei-s  are  giving 
land  rent  free  for  a  long  term  of  years  to 
people  from  the  North  who  will  settle  here. 
All  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  perfume- 
bearing  flowers  and  nut-trees  can  be  grown  on 


this  land.  The  men  who  make  these  offers  are 
among  the  most  reliable  In  the  state.  Among 
others  is  E.  L.  St.  Ceran,  of  the  American  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  who  has  the  beautiful  ex- 
periment farm  within  a  mile  and  one  half 
of  Ponchatoula  and  four  miles  from  Ham- 
mond, Louisiana,  where  he  has  many  kinds 
of  the  Labrusca  and  Hestavalis  varieties  of 
grapes  in  bearing  this  year,  besides  a  fine 
youngorchard  of  white  Adriaticflgs,  and  other 
trees  and  vines  too  numerous  to  mention  in  a 
shortarticle  like  this.  Wishing  you  success  and 
many,  many  more  subscribers  to  your  good 
paper,  I  am  yours  truly.  J.  A.  T. 

Ponchatoula,  La. 


From  CAiiiFORNiA.— Last  winter  was  not  so 
severe  in  this  valley  as  the  previous  winter, 
yet  we  had  plenty  of  snow  and  rain  and  are 
not  in  danger  of  drouth  this  summer.  Every- 
one expects  an  abundant  hay  crop.  The  sale 
of  butter  Is  dull  at  present.  Our  nearest 
market  places  are  Reno,  Virginia  City, 
Truckee  and  Sierra  City.  Extra  quality  brings 
22  cents  per  pound ;  poor  quality  from  15  to  20 
cents  per  pound.  Eggs  are  cheap,  selllngfrom 
15  to  20  cents  per  dozen.  Some  of  the  farmers 
are  bu.ying  separators  and  creamers  for  mak- 
ing butter.  Some  of  the  farmers  make  cheese 
which  sells  for  16  and  20  cents  per  pound.  Ar- 
tesian well-borers  were  introduced  into  this 
valley  in  1884  and  1885.  Most  of  the  farmers 
have  one  or  more  artesian  wells;  there  are 
over  two  hundred  in  the  valley.  During  the 
past  dry  seasons  they  have  proven  a  great 
help,  both  for  irrigating  purposes  and  for 
furnishing  water  for  cattle.  The  deepest  well 
is  1,132  feet  and  flows  20  gallons  a  minute.  The 
largest  well  flows  120  or  140  gallons  a  minute, 
and  is  400  feet  deep.  There  are  three  saw- 
mills In  the  valley  or  on  its  borders.  There  is 
no  railway,  although  a  track  was  partly  laid 
through  the  valley  some  years  ago,  but  the 
company  failed.  Doubtless  another  one  will 
some  future  day  be  built.  Every  autumn  we 
have  a  Grange  Fair,  gotten  up  by  Plumas 
Grange,  and  another  fair  gotten  up  by  an 
agricultural  association.  The  land  is  fast  be- 
ing taken  up  and  there  is  very  little  vacant 
land  left.  A.  W. 

Sierra  Valley,  Cal. 


From  Illinois.— St.  Cla(r  county,  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
well  kno%yn.for  its  black,  fertile  soil,  offers  in- 
ducements that  cannot  be  beaten  by  any 
county  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  This  is  a 
great  wheat  countrj%  averaging  some  years  as 
high  as  thirty-flve  bushels  per  acre.  Corn 
averaging  seven  ty-flve  bushels  per  acre  Is  con- 
sidered nothing  unusual.  Hay,  both  clover 
and  timothy,  turns  off  well.  As  to  potatoes, 
well,  they  just  fairly  roll  out ;  but  last  year  the 
crops  were  a  partial  failure,  owing  to  drought, 
and  potatoes  this  spring  advanced  from  the 
usual  price,  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  to  one 
dollar  for  small,  one  dollar  and  a  half  for 
larger,  and  two  dollars  for  choice.  This  is  a 
great  fruit  region  and  when  last  year  fruit  at 
almost  all  other  places  was  a  failure,  we 
shipped  heavily,  besides,  having  plenty  for 
home  consumption.  Land  sells  at  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  owing  to  loca- 
tion, fertility,  etc.  To  a  man  who  has  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  money  to  invest  in  farm  land, 
1  would  say,  don't  Invest  until  you  have  in- 
vestigated this  part  of  Illinois.  A  man  with- 
out capital  may  in  time  become  rich  (many 
have),  but  h*e  must  come  prepared  to  work. 
Coal  Is  plentiful,  selling  at  four  cents  per 
bushel  at  the  mine ;  nut  coal  at  three'cents. 
Belleville  and  East  St.  Louis,  each  containing 
over  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  furnish  a 
market  for  all  farm  produce.  East  St.  Louis 
contains  the  National  stock-yards,  which  ex- 
cel those  of  Kansas  City,  and  is  the  terminus 
of  eighteen  railroads.  Land  is  steadily  advan- 
cing in  price.  To  all  who  want  a  good  home  I 
would  say,  come  now.  H.  E.  D. 

MiUstadt,  111. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  BUTTER  MAKERS. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  butter  at  the 
Paris  World's  Exposition  was  awarded  to 
Moulton  Brothers,  of  West  Randolph,  Vt.  In 
making  this  butter  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s 
Improved  Butter  Color  was  used.  This  award 
has  largely  increased  the  sale  of  the  Improved 
Butter  Color,  for  every  progressive  dairyman 
wants  to  use  the  best.  Don't  let  your  dealer 
sell  you  other  kinds  on  which  he  makes  a 
larger  profit. 

No  dairyman  can  afford  to  be  without  It,  for 
it  is  unequaled  in  strength  and  natural  June 
color.  Send  three  2ct.  stamps  to  Wells,  Rich- 
ardson &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  for  postage  and 
packing  of  a  sample  bottle  (tocolor  60  pounds), 
and  see  for  yourselves  how  far  ahead  it  is  of 
ordinary  butter  color.  If  you  never  colored 
your  butter,  this  article  will  Increase  Its  value 
several  cents  a  pound. 


From  South  Dakota.— So  much  ha.s  been 
said  and  written  about  this  country  that  it 
seems  almost  futile  for  a  poor  ranchman  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  Black  Hills,  which  probably  contain 
more  resources  than  any  other  portion  of  this 
broad  domain.  Whatever  a  person's  calling 
or  occupation,  he  is  almost  sure  to  find  here  a 
broad  field  in  which  to  operate.  If  he  is  a 
miner,  he  can  prospect  for  himself,  or  find 
ready  employ  ment  at  good  wages  with  almost 
any  of  the  great  corporations  which  are  just 
beginning  to  develop  this  wonderful  region. 
If  he  is  a  stock-raiser,  or  desires  to  follow  that 
avocation,  no  greener  pastures  or  more  nu- 
tritious grasses  can  be  found  anywhere.  E.\- 
perlenced  cattlemen  say  that  on  an  average  a 
three  or  four-year-old  steer,  worth  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  in  the  Chicago  market,  can  be 
raised  and  put  in  good  shipping  condition  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  three  dollars.  Truck 
farming  can  and  is  being  carried  on  with  suc- 
cess by  large  numbers  who  find  a  ready 
market  in  the  mining  camps.  Saw-mills  give 
employment  to  large  .numbers.  Stucco  and 
marble  quarries  are  just  beginning  to  be 
worked.  Fire  and  brick  clay  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  many  predict  that  much  of 
our  pottery  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  made 
here  in  the  Hills.  Slate  and  mica  are  found 
so  plentifully  as  to  attract  little  attention. 
The  tin  mines,  just  beginning  to  be  developed, 
wlll.soon  give  employment  to  many  thousands 
of  laborers.  Placer  mining  has  become  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  miners  must  now  go  to  bed- 
rock to  develop  their  lodes,  and  I  might  add 
that  placer  farming  and  placer  farmers  must 
soon  follow  in  their  wake.  Much  of  the  odium 
that  has  been  cast  upon  our  state  for  several 
years  past  on  account  of  partial  or  total  failure 
of  crops,  is  due  to  placer  farming.  People  with 
little  or  no  experience  in  agriculture  come 


Wout,  locate  a  claim,  break  a  few  acres,  put  in 
seeds  in  a  slip-shod  manner,  half  fence  their 
land  and  then  go  away  to  prospect,  hunt  or 
work  in  the  mines,  expecting  on  their  return 
to  their  ranch  at  harvest  time  to  find  a  boun- 
tiful crop,  without  having  given  Itsigrowth  any 
care  or  oversight.  The  same  method  has  been 
followed  to  some  extent  in  stock-raising.  A 
man  would  buy  fifteen  or  fifty  head  of  stock, 
according  to  his  means,  turn  them  on  the 
range  and  give  them  no  further  oversight,  ex- 
cept at  the  semi-annual  round-up.  That  strict 
attention  to  stock-raising  Is  very  profitable.  Is 
amply  verified  by  David  Clark,  who  died  here 
recently,  worth  8100,000,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  all  made  In  the  stock  business,  with- 
out capital  to  begin  with.  What  we  need  here 
is  less  men  to  advocate  the  sub-treasury 
scheme  and  more  thorough,  painstaking,  prac- 
tical farmers  and  stockmen  who  are  willing 
to  possess  their  souls  in  patience  until,  with 
strict  attention  to  business,  they  can  aid  In 
building  up  a  country  offering  the  grandest 
opportunities  to  willing  workers.  Why  so 
many  will  toil  and  struggle  in  the  great  cities 
for  a  bai-e  subsistence  when  they  could  readily 
obtain  the  horn  of  plenty  here,  is  an  unsolv- 
able  problem.  Along  the  eastern  verge  of 
the  Black  Hills,  traversed  by  the  Chicago  and 
North-western  railway,  which  is  doing  a  won- 
derful work  in  developing  this  country,  is 
found  fertile  land  available  for  settlement 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  afford  prosperous 
homes  and  happy  firesides  for  the  surplus 
population  of  the  greatest  of  our  cities.  Why 
cannot  some  of  our  philanthropists  take 
up  this  matter  and  thereby  solve  one  of  the 
most  momentous  social  and  economical 
questions  of  our  times  ?  If  such  a  thing  were 
done,  however,  it  might  be  necessary  to  have 
some  supervisory  management  to  teach  all 
the  arts  of  agriculture.  J.  H.  W. 

Sapid  City,  S.  D. 


Are  Your  Chickens  Healthy 

Or,  are  they  dying  with  gapes?  Are  they  droopine  and  ailing?  Have  they  diarrhcea.  or 
chicken  cholera?  Are  they  troubled  with  leg  weakness  ?  Would  yon  have  them  bright  and 
chipper  as  larks?  The  April  number  o£  that  most  practical  of  all  the  poultry  papers,  Farm-Poultbv, 
containB  some  special  articles  upon  the  care  of  young  chickeuB-Ho^v  to  rear,  keep  them  healthy  and  Prevent 
the  diseases  so  common  to  them.  Send  for  that  copy,  price  5  cents.  One  year  e  subscription  to  Farm- 
PouLTET  will  furnish  you  more  information  about  raising  all  kinds  of  poultry  than  any  one  dollar  book  or 
paper.  If  you  mention  this  paper  we  ^vill  send  I^arm-Poultry  on  tnal  six  months  for  onl^^^ 
stamps;  or  one  year  for  40  cents.   Special  Offers  sent  free.   I.  S.  JOHKhOlN  &  CO..  Box  1)..  Boston.  Maes. 


PENSIONS.  If  you  desire  to  apply  for  Pension,  send 
for  Question  Blank  for  Soldiers,  or  Question  Blank 
for  Widows  of  Soldiers.  Address  JAMES  A.  HENRY,  S. 
Claim  Attorney,  No.  1612  Market  St.,  Wheeling.W.Va. 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  ob- 
tained. Write  for  INVENTOR  S  GUIDE. 


PATENTS 


liehmann  A  Pattlson, 

Washington,  D.  0.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circular. 


FLORIDA. 

Send  address,  on  postal  card,  for  any  information 
wanted  about  LANDS,  HOTELS,  ROUTES, 
etc.,  etc.  Answered  promptly. 

L.  Y.  JENNESS, 

SANFOED,  FLORIDA. 


HOMES  FOR 


Boise  City,  the  permanent 
capital  of  the  new  State  of 
Idaho,  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  gardens,  orchard.s  and  groves ;  is  grow- 
ing rapidly ;  is  the  leading  city  of  the  mountain 
inland  empire.  Climate  about  that  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. The  attention  of  health  and  homeseekers 
and  capitalists  invited. 

Address 
Sec'y  BoAED  of  Trade. 


THE  PEOPLE 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

A  GRAND  OLD  VIRGINIA  HOMESTEAD. 

Buildings  are  handsome  and  costly.  Farm  contains 
485  Acres,  well  fenced,  timbered  and  watered. 
Large  orchard  of  select  fruit.  Title  perfect.  Address 
B.  B.  CHAFFIsr  «&  CO.,  Bicbmona,  Ta« 


HOME-FREE.  Oi'tf  0"^  atudent  in  each 
mmmmJ  f         fown  givett.  tUs  privilege. 
'\/^RITE  HEW  RAPID  College  of  SHORTHAHD 
"buffalo  NT      S^^'i  siamp  for  full  particulars. 


BEES  AND  HONEY. 

Send  to  the  Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  tn  the  world 

 for  K-^pie copy  of  C  L  E  AN  I N C S  IN 

BEE  CULTURE  (» 

91  illost'd  Bemi-mODthly), 
and  &  44  pp  illus.  Cfttalogue 

•rBEE  KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES.  Our 
lA  B  C  Of  Bee  C  ulture 

pp.  and  300  cuts.  Price  }1.2S 

.  ROOT,  Medlna,0. 


3  Is  a  cyclopedi&  of  4 
t  Mention  this  paper.  A* 


Wiflckster's  HypopliospMte 

as  a  tonic  for  Invalids  recovering  from  Fevers 
or  any  other  illness  is  unequaled,  epeedily  re- 
storing and  pennanantly  increasing  tlie  vital 
strength  and  nervous  energy. 

SOLD  BY  DRUCQI8T8. 

WINCHESTER  &  CO.  Chemists 

 168  William  Street,  N.  Y. 

1IIICC   BATS  SHB  CANIOT  SEE  BOW 
IlirC   TOD  DO  IT  FOB  THE  BONET. 
^  1 0  Bays  a  $65.00  Improred  Oxford  Slower 
y  I Z  Sewing  Machine  ;  perfect  worbnir  reU- 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andheaTy 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  the  1  atest  improved 
attachments  fr«e.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  K 
yeara.  Bay  direct  from  oar  factory,and  save  dealen 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  FB£X  CATALOGUE. 
~  HFG.  C091PANT,  DEFT  lO.CIUCAeO,  ILL. 


MUSHROOMS : 


HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM  ! 


WM.  FALCONER. 

For  home  use  fresh  Mushrooms  are 
a  delicious,  hiehly  nutritious  and 
wbolesome  delicacy:  aud  for 
market  they  are  less  bulky  than 
eees,  and.  when  properly  handled, 
no  crop  13  more  remunerative. 
Any  one  who  has  an  ordinary  house 
cellar,  woodshed  or  barn  can  grow 
Mushrooms.  This  Is  the  most  pra*:- 
tical  work  on  the  subject  ever 
written,  and  the  only  book  on 
errowln^  Uughrooms  ever  pub- 
Dshed  lu  America. 

The  whole  subject  is  treated  in  de- 
tail, minutely  and  plainly,  as  only  a 
practical  man  actively  eneaeed 
in  Mushroom  growing  can  handle 

»^ 

■  The  author  describes  how  he  him- 
'  self  grows  Mushrooma,  also  how 
they  are  grown  for  profit  by  the 
leading  market  gardeners,  and 
for  home  use  by  the  most  success- 
ful private  growers. 

The  book  is  amply  and  pointedly  il- 
lustrated, with  engravings  drawn  from 
nature  expressly  for  this  work. 
It  is  nicely  printed  and  is 

BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 

Given  as  a  preininm  for  5  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper. 

_     .    ,         .    ,     ^    ^  Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  $1.75. 

We  oner  it  for  sale  for  $1.50.  Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ARE  NOT  IN  ANY  POOL  or 
TRUST  COMBINATION. 

We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  fac- 
tory prices,  and  by  dealing  direct  with 
us  you  save  dealer's  profit.  It  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself  to  get  the  most  value 
for  your  money  ;  then  why  pay  a  dealer 
$25.00  more  than  we  ask  for  the  same 
quality  of  goods  P  "We  don't  want  your 
trade  untu  you  are  satisfied  that  our 
goods  are  exactly  as  we  represent  them. 


Address  ■X'SCXJ  fOS'X'XSR  BT7G-Gr'X' 


FOSTER^^'^  HARNESS 


OUR  S37.50  ROAD  WAGON 


We  give  a  guarantee  with  all  Foster 
Buggies  and  Harness  sold.  Our  reputa- 
tion for  good  work  at  low  prices  is  known 
throughout  the  country,  therefore  wo 
can  not  afford  to  make  any  claims  that 
we  can  not  support.  Our  experience 
has  been  "  A  customer  once  secured  is  a 
customer  forever."  Write  for  our  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  join  us  in  our  efforts 
tokilloffthepool  and  trust  which  is  suck- 
ing the  life-blood  &om  the  consumer. 
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OLD  THINGS  AND  DEAR. 

There  is  no  song  like  an  old  song 

That  we  have  not  heard  for  years  ; 
Each  simple  note  appears  to  throng 

^'ith  shapes  that  swim  in  tears. 
It  may  have  been  a  cheerful  strain. 

But  'twas  so  long  ago 
That  glee,  grown  old,  has  turned  to  pain. 

And  mirth  has  turned  to  woe. 

There  is  no  friend  like  an  old  friend. 

Whose  life-path  mates  our  own, 
Whose  dawo  and  noon,  whose  even  and  end 

Have  known  that  we  have  known. 
It  may  he  when  we  read  his  face 

We  note  a  trace  of  care ; 
'Tis  well  that  friends  in  life's  last  grace 

Share  sighs  as  smiles  they  share. 

There  is  no  love  like  an  old  lore, 

A  lost,  may  he,  or  dead. 
Whose  place,  since  she  has  gone  above, 

Ko  other  fills  instead ; 
It  is  not  we'll  ne'er  love  anew. 

For  life  were  drear  if  so. 
But  that  first  love  has  roots  that  -  ew 

Where  others  cannot  grow. 


Selected. 


SPYLLARD'S  DiY-BOOK. 

BY  ELLA  GITERSSEY. 
RiVEESIDE  FAEir,  WiLDWOOD,  KT., 

September  14, 1801. 
jRAXDSIP.E  HErs- 
Tis,  who  is  Boston 
bred  and  college 
learned,  hatb  in- 
'  structed  me  in 
the  arts  of  read- 
ynge  and  wryt- 
ynge,  and  made 
for  me  some  small 
books  of  a  brown- 
ish paper— one  for 
each  month  in  the 
year.  He  hath  also 
trimmed  for  me  several  good  pens,  from  quills 
plucked  from  the  wing  of  our  most  majestic- 
appearing  gander,  and  squeezed  from  poke- 
berries  one  pint  of  crimson  ink. 

Methinks  the  events  in  our  tame,  work-a- 
day  lives-are  not  worth  the  noting,  but  grand- 
sire  insists  that  I  shall  keep  a  day-book.  Father 
and  mother,  with  brothers  Adam  and  Bein, 
are  ill  pleased  that  grandslre  fills  my  head 
with  notions,  calling  us  a  moon-struck  pair. 

Mother  bade  me  to-day  to  try  with  might 
and  courage  to  lay  asyde  my  fantastic  ways 
and  grow  up  into  a  daughter  they  may  speak 
of  with  parental  pryde. 

It  seems  that  father  hath  spoken  harshly  to 
grandsire,  reproving  him  for  teaching  me 
Latin  and  permitting  me  to  use  his  books. 
Father  sayeth  It  is  not  right  or  natural  that 
maydes  should  desire  to  become  learned  wo- 
men, and  is  heartilye  ashamed  that  I,  Spyllard 
Heustis,  sixteen  years  of  age,  am  bidding  fair 
to  grow  up  an  idle  jade,  or  'wise  frump,' in- 
stead of  a  womanly,  sweet  woman. 

Mother  sayeth  women  need  little  book 
learning,  and  I  grieve  her  sorely  by  so  often 
forgetting  to  spin  my  stent,  caring  nothing 
for  housewifery  arts  if  I  may  read  with  grand- 
sire. 

Perverse  mayde  that  I  am !  1  weep  bitter 
tears  over  my  weakness,  which  hath  caused 
all  the  members  of  thys  household,  save 
grandslre,  to  look  with  ill  favor  upon  my 
waste  of  precious  tyme. 

Thys  day  doth  find  us  comfortable  in  our 
new  house  of  logs  well  chynked  and  daubed, 
two  large  rooms,  with  stone  flooring.  Upon 
the  north  side  we  look  out  upon  the  Ohio 
river,  a  beautiful  body  of  water.  Grandsire 
doth  pine  for  the  old  Boston  home,  but  1  love 
this  Kentucky  wilderness,  though  we  have 
had  trying  tymes  in  our  fight  for  subsistence. 

Hark!  Sister  Civilly  bids  me  come  to  my 
wheel,  which  hath  stood  idle  for  the  last  hour. 

September  16.— Sister  Civilly  and  Orilly  are 
anxious  about  their  best  gowns,  having  de- 
cided upon  inch-wide  cheeks  in  madder  red, 
with  indigo  blue,  pother  gives  them  time  to 
work  for  themselves  after  six  in  the  afternoon. 
Now  they  spin  half  of  the  night  and  have 
nearly  the  yarn  needed  for  the  weaving  of 
their  gowns.  On  yesterday  Civilly  spun  thirty 
cuts— good,  honest  ones.  Father  was  proud  to 
tell  of  it  to  neighbor  Stowe,  who  boasted  yes- 
terday that  his  Serena  had  spun  twenty-seven. 
We  are  proud  of  sister  Civilly,  who  Is  fair  to 
look  upon  and  not  given  to  multiplying  words 
to  no  purpose,  while  few  can  excel  her  in 
womanly  Industries. 

Orilly  tells  me  two  pieces  of  welcome  news. 
Father  hath  tanned  several  hides,  and  in 
three  weeks  the  shoemaker  will  be  here  and 
not  leave  until  we  have  each  one  of  us  a  pair 
of  real  shoes.  Last  year  we  did  not  get  shoes 
until  the  Xew  Year,  and  often  our  feet  were 
sharply  nipped  by  the  cold. 

Then  we  are  to  have  a  feast,  and  the  girls 
are  now  preserving  wild  plums,  berries  and 
grapes.  Mother  sayeth  we  shall  have  pump- 
kin saace,  and  is  saving  raccoon  and  bear  fat 
to  shorten  the  flour  cake  father  hath  promised 
us.  He  hath  harvested  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  will  carry  It  twenty  miles  to  the 
crusher;  then  mother  will  bolt  it  through  her 
gauze  neckerchief.  For  two  years  we  have  not 
tasted  flour  cake. 

Hark!  Mother  calls  me  to  my  wheel.  Again 
I  have  neglected  my  epinning  and  must  make 
up  tor  It. 


September  20.— Mother  commends  me  to- 
night, and  tells  me  father  is  pleased  that  I 
have  not  once  peeped  into  grandsire's  books, 
spun  my  stent  twenty  cuts  and  said  our 
dreaming  Spyllard  may  come  to  something 
yet.  Father  worries  about  our  future  because 
we  are  girls.  For  the  boys  he  hath  no  fear  of 
failure  or  suffering  should  calamity  assail  us. 

To-night  the  fire  burns  brightly  in  the 
kitchen  fire-place.  In  her  corner,  mother  sits 
picking  wool.  Sisters  Orilly  and  Civilly  are 
reeling  yarn,  late  as  it  is,  and  the  boys  are 
talking  over  the  feast  we  are  to  give  in  two 
weeks.  Adam  and  Bein  think  they  can  slay  a 
deer  for  the  occasion. 

Grandsire  read  to-night  of  the  flood  and  the 
rain  which  lasted  forty  days  and  nights.  It 
made  me  feel  queerly  as  I  listened  to  his  read- 
ing and  the  steady  downpour  of  the  rain  upon 
our  clapboard  roof.  The  river  looks  harmless 
enough,  but  our  house  is  built  upon  low 
ground.  What  if  the  waters  should  leave 
their  rightful  bounds ! 

Mother  sayeth  a  young  maid  should  be  in 
bed  before  nine.  I  will  get  out  my  trundle- 
bed.  The  wolves  come  closer  to  the  house 
than  usual  and  howl  most  dolefully. 

September  27.— And  still  it  rains  steadily. 
Grandsire  begs  father  to  move  everything 
upon  higher  ground,  but  father  thinks  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  flood,  as  the  river  bank  is 
steep. 

Last  night,  as  the  big  clock  struck  eleven, 
seven  tall  Indians  lifted  our  latch  and  came 
inside  silently,  their  blankets  being  dripping, 
wet.  I  was  sore  afraid.  In  imagination  I  felt 
the  tomahawk,  they  looked  so  black  and 
sullen ;  but  after  rummaging  about  for  food, 
they  lay  down  before  the  fire.  I  could  not 
sleep,  being  afraid,  and  the  odor  from  their 
steaming  blankets  was  offensive. 

September  29.  — Ah,  me!  The  river  did 
leave  its  banks  last  night.  Before  we  slept  it 
was  rising  fast.  Even  merry  Civilly  kept 
silence  while  she  turned  the  little  wheel,  and 
grandsire  pra.ved  for  help  in  time  of  trouble. 
I  crept  into  my  trundle-bed  with  a  fear  in  my 
heart.  Twice  before  midnight  I  sought  grand- 
sire, asking  if  we  had  not  better  wake  father ; 
but  he  bade  me  give  to  the  winds  my  fears. 

Suddenly  a  terrible  roaring  alarmed  me,  and 
on  looking  out  I  saw  the  lapping,  lashing, 
choppy  waters  creeping  in  at  our  door,  and 
then  I  cried  aloud  our  danger. 

"For  once,  Spyllard,  your  timorousness  hath 
done  us  good  service.  Had  we  lain  much 
longer  we  should  have  been  lost,"  said  father, 
as  we  waded  out  into  the  cold  water,  groping 
our  way  blindly,  trying  to  find,  in  the  black 
darkness,  the  way  up  the  hillside.  Upon  the 
hill  we  found  half  a  dozen  families  gathered, 
driven  out  by  the  fiood,  and  have  camped  out 
in  company.  Our  poultry,  sheep  and  harvests 
have  been  swept  away.  Neighbors  Beck  and 
Stowe,  whose  homes  are  not  disturbed,  have 
come  to  our  aid,  but  we  sufier  from  cold  and 
hunger. 

Father  was  angered  when  he  saw  that  I  had 
saved  from  the  fiood  my  day-boo^  ink  and 
pens.  Several  Indians  have  joined  us,  bring- 
ing in  corn  and  meat. 

October  9.— The  waters  have  gone  down. 
Our  house  was  not  washed  aWay,  but  a  thick 
coating  of  mud  hath  nearly  spoiled  every 
article  in  it. 

Down  the  river  myriads  of  pumpkins  float ; 
these  the  boys  fish  out,  and  for  days  we  have 
subsisted  upon  boiled  pumpkin  and  wild  game 
without  salt.  Yesterday  Civilly  wept,  saying 
instead  of  a  feast  we  should  have  a  famine,  as 
the  river  hath  destroyed  harvests  so  generally. 

Uncle  Stowe,  one  of  neighbor  Beck's  serving 
men,  brought  us  a  pot  of  lye  hominy  and  bade 
me  keep  in  mind,  "He  will  not  forget  his  own." 
Grandsire  does  not  seem  cast  down. 

October  20.— We  are  still  subsisting  upon 
boiled  pumpkins.  Mother  hath  boiled  down 
several  gallons  of  pumpkiu  molasses,  which 
neighbor  Beck  will  exchange  corn  for. 

Civilly  and  Orilly  have  sold,  for  fifteen  bush- 
els of  corn,  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  their  new  flannel 
gowns,  and  mother  wants  to  sell,  in  Louisville, 
her  scarlet  pelisse  for  anything  eatable. 

Father  is  making  for  the  family,  buckskin 
moccasins,  as  the  hides  intended  for  our  shoes 
were  swept  away. 

Mother  smiled  on  me  to-day  and  called  me 
her  dear,  obedient  Spyllard,  as  for  three  weeks 
I  have  not  looked  inside  grandsire's  books, 
and  have  not  lagged  with  my  work.  I  am 
happy  that  I  have  obeyed,  though  the  longing 
hath  been  almost  overpowering  to  spend  time 
with  them.  Oh  that.I  might  be  as  other  young 
maids ! 

October  27.— I,  Spyllard  Heustis,  am  so 
wretched,  and  mother's  tears  fall  fast  because- 
father  and  grandsire  have  had  high  words  on 
my  account.  Grandsire  received  meekly  the 
angry  slap  father  gave  his  poor,  old,  thin  face, 
and  crept  away  to  his  bed.  As  soon  as  I  dared 
I  went  to  him  and  kissed  the  purple  spot, 
bathing  It  with  my  tears.  He  drew  me  down 
to  him  and  said,  oh,  so  gently: 

"My  good  Spyllardf  we  will  hide  away  these 
troublesome  books  and  forget  all  the  past. 
They  would  have  you  grow  Into  a  buxom, 
capable  lass.  A  good  daughter  will  obey." 

October  28.— Father  hath  told  me  plainly 
that  he  hath  lost  all  patience  with  grandsire 
and  me.  He  feels  keenly  that  the  neighbors 
are  speaking  of  me  as  that  queer,  half  daft 
Spyllard,  and  tell  strange  tales  of  my  oddness. 

Father  sayeth  lam  wrong  in  many  ways; 
that  my  time  is  not  yet  my  own,  and  I  am 
dishonest  and  selfish  in  eating  bread  earned 
by  hard-working  mother  and  sisters  Civilly 
aud  OrUly.  wbo  are  at  present  the  oaly  oues 


earning  anything.  He  thinks  it  sinful  that  I 
desire  to  go  against  nature,  and  am  not  content 
to  fill  wojnan's  place.  He  bade  me  tell  him 
what  use  I  shall  ever  find  formy  knowledge 
of  mathematics  and  Latin.  If  I  had  been  a 
boy  things  would  be  diflerent.  For  girls,  too 
much  knowledge  is  hurtful. 

Then  grandsire  said : 

"Son,  our  Spyllard  may  one  day—" 

"Silence !"  thundered  father,  or  I  shall  one 
day  forget  you  are  my  father.  I  say  Spyllard 
shall  give  up  her  fantastic  notions  and  earn 
her  own  bread  or  leave  this  house.  Starvation 
stares  us  in  the  face.  Even  her  puny  shoulder 
must  be  put  to  the  wheel." 

Father  need  say  no  more. 

November  4.— Uncles  Stowe  and  Whitehead 
are  here  for  the  night.  They  are  Mr.  Beck's 
faithful  black  servants,  who  have  gathered 
together  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  and  will 
take  it  to  Louisville,  thirty  miles  away,  in  a 
boat.  When  they  have  brought  back  the  fiour 
we  shall  have  the  fiour-cake  baked  and  neigh- 
borhood feast.  Uncle  Whitehead  has  killed  a 
bear  and  Adam  a  deer. 

Around  the  hearth  they  are  all  gathered, 
watching  Uncle  Stowe  fashion  a  hunting-shirt 
from  buckskin  for  brother  Bein. 

Uncle  Whitehead  has  just  told  us  he  saw,  a 
year  ago,  Mr.  Beck  measure  out  for  the  son 
who  went  to  York  state,  a  half-peck  measure 
even  full  of  silver  dollars.  He  must  be  pro- 
digiously rich,  yet  people  call  him  stingy. 

I  am  glad  the  house  is  so  well  guarded,  as  on 
last  night  more  Indians  came  in,  and  two  of 
them  turned  upon  father  as  he  slept,  looks  of 
hatred  which  made  me  tremble.  Then  close 
beside  the  head  of  my  bed  the  water  has 
washed  out  quite  a  hole  in  the  daubing  be- 
tween the  logs.  Twice  in  the  night  a  bear  or 
some  wild  creature  ran  its  tongue  through  this 
hole,  snufBng  in  a  savage  manner,  which 
greatly  alarmed  me,  though  I  dared  not  call, 
because  the  Indians  were  here. 

November  10.— Uncles  Stowe  and  Whitehead 
have  not  yet  come,  though  they  have  been 
gone  six  days.  All  this  day  an  anxious  and 
hungry  crowd  have  watched  at  the  landing 
for  their  coming.  AVhen  one  has  sustained  life 
for  days  on  pumpkin  and  unsalted  meat,  with 
occasionally  a  hoecake,  hunger  makes  them 
ravenous.  I  am  spinning  over  hours  for  Mrs. 
Beck,  and  mean  to  take  only  a  taste  of  flour 
cake,  that  some  hungrier  soul  may  have  my 
portion. 

Grandsire  has  seemed  so  lost  without  his 
books  that  I  whispered  to  him  last  evening 
that  he  must  get  them  out,  as  I  will  surely 
keep  my  promise  to  fathei'. 

November  13.— Uncles  Stowe  and  Whitehead 
returned  early  this  morning  with  the  flour, 
which  mother  hath  bolted.  Twenty  people 
were  at  the  landing  to  help  carry  to  our  house 
the  meal,  flour  and  salt  and  a  pound  of  store 
tea.  By  noon  forty  people  had  collected  in  the 
yard,  where  a  deer  and  three  wild  turkeys  were 
roasting.  In  the  kitchen.  Aunt  Vilet  and  Rose- 
'Stowe  mixed  the  flour  cake,  which  was 
quickly  baked  In  skillets  over  the  coals. 

Mrs.  Beck  has  a  beautiful  new  callc-o  gown, 
six  pence  a  yard,  a  dark  brown  ground,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  bunches  of  ripe^  scarlet  cur- 
rants. 

I  was  too  happy  to  eat  even  the  delictous 
flour  cake,  as  Uncle  Stowe,  who  is  thought 
well  of  in  Louisvilie,  brought  the  glad  news 
that  grandsire  has  been  selected  as  a  teacher 
by  some  gentlemen  who  will  have  none  but  a 
college  graduate  to  teach  their  young  folk. 

Grandslre  and  father  had  a  long  conference, 
and  I  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  both.  Then 
mother  beckoned  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would 
like  to  go  to  Louisville  and  keep  house  for 
grandsire  and  teach  the  young  children  their 
letters. 

In  my  joy  I  danced  gleefally  until  father 
sadly  said: 

"So  our  little  Spyllard  Is  glad  to  leave  father 
and  mother?" 

"No,  not  that,  father,"  I  cried,  forgetting  time 
and  place  and  flinging  my  arms  about  his 
neck;  "but 'tis  happiness  to  help  grandslre  if 
I  can  do  it  with  your  blessing.  Shall  you  feel 
ashamed  that  I  cannot  be  a  good  spinner?  In- 
deed, I  have  tried  to  be  your  good,  industrious 
little  maid." 

Father's  voice  was  husky  as  he  put  me  away 
from  him,  saying : 

"We  cannot  all  be  hewers  of  wood,  as  I've 
only  lately  come  to  see.  If  I've  been  hard 
with  my  old  father  and  my  Spyllard  because 
they  chose  a  diflferent  path  from  the  one  I 
would  have  them  take,  I  am  sorry.  There  will 
not  be,  when  the  deep  snows  fall,  bread  sufli- 
cient  for  each  one.  Some  of  us  must  go  from 
home  for  a  time.  It  is  grievously  hard  that  it 
must  be  the  least  able  to  go,  while  I,  strong 
and  well,  must  permit  It." 

"Father  feels  distressed  that  grandsire,  in  his 
old  age,  must  go  to  work,  and  that  our  young- 
est born  must  go  among  strangers,"  whispered 
mother,  drawing  me  away. 

As  the  place  is  a  good  one,  and  only  a 
capable  man  can  flll  it,  grandsire  has  been 
made  much  of.  And  as  1  stood  watching  the 
tea  drinkers  gathered  about  the  big  iron  kettle 
where  the  whole  pound  was  steeping,  I  heard 
the  words : 

"So  that  idle  young  maid,  whom  we  thought 
lacking  In  sense,  will  really  be  a  little  help  to 
the  family.  She  Is  only  fit  to  potter  around 
with  books,  not  being  brisk  motioned  as 
young  maids  should  be.  It's  a  blessing  that 
two  burdens  will  be  taken  from  the  Heustis 
family  before  winter  sets  in,  as  neither  grand- 
sire nor  Spyllard  earned  their  salt.  I've  heard 
thattbelame  and  lazy  are  always  provided  for." 


At  sunset  every  guest  was  gone,  and  I  have 
stolen  down  to  the  riverside  to  write. 

November  15.  — Sisters  Civilly  and  Orilly 
have  generously  given  to  me  every  arcicle  of 
clothing  that  could  possibly  be  spared,  and  I 
am  to  repay  them  with  the  very  first  money 
grandsire  pays  me.  He  thinks  that  little  by 
little  we  shall  induce  the  patrons  of  his  school 
to  look  with  favor  upon  a  female  teacher  for 
the  very  young  children,  and  mayhap  some 
day  I  may  be  chosen  for  my  own  excellence. 
Instead  of  being  tolerated  because  I  am  the 
master's  granddaughter. 

Grandsire  thinks  women  may  make  of 
themselves  the  very  best  teachers,  but  there 
are  few  to  agree  with  him,  saying  woman's 
mental  power  doth  unfit  her  for  severe  mental 
work. 

November  29,  Louisville,  Ky.  — Grandslre 
and  I  are  settled  in  our  new  home — two  pleas- 
ant rooms  in  the  school  building.  It  is  four 
days  since  we  were  rowed  down  the  river  by 
Uncles  Stowe  and  Whitehead.  At  the  outset 
I  was  not  quite  sure  that  I  could  grow  used  to 
the  noise  about  me.  Some  plain  furniture  hai 
been  loaned  us,  and  an  abundance  of  fuel  is 
supplied  us.  Grandslre  finds  that  he  can  allow 
me  six  dollars  every  month,  and  every  cent  of 
it  shall  be  sent  home. 

Uncle  Stowe  has  shown  me  about  the  town 
and  pointed  out  some  handsome  houses  of 
brick.  He  says  I  shall  soon  lose  my  awkward, 
bashful  manners,  and  grandsire  looks  the 
gentleman  in  any  place.  Yesterday  my  heart 
swelled  with  pride  when  I  saw  him  receiving 
"With  dignity  half  a  dozen  of  his  wealthy 
patrons. 

Ah,  my  heart  Is  brimming  with  joy,  now^ 
that  father  and  mother  are  no  longer  aslfame(i 
of  their  little  maid ;  and  a  queen  isn't  happier 
on  her  throne  than  I  am  after  the  day's  duties 
are  done,  when  I  lean  my  head  upon  grand- 
sire's shoulder,  listening  to  his  counsel.  He 
shows  me  that  one  may  work  with  bands  or 
head,  but  there  must  be  heart  with  either  one 
to  make  it  acceptable. 

When  I  whispered  to  him  that  I  was  no 
longer  sorry  that  I  am  only  a  young  maid,  he 
said: 

"Maids  may  grow  into  sweet  and  gracious 
womanhood,  such  as  Deborah,  Dorcas,  Lydia: 
and  Miriam." 

January  29,  1802.— Grandslre  and  I  are  very- 
busy.  I  have  a  class  of  young  children  who* 
seem  to  love  me  dearly.  He  thinks  me  a  b«rni 
teacher.  But,  best  of  all,  father  is  pleased^ 
with  me.  He  spent  the  past  week  with  ns;, 
leaving  for  home  this  morning.  Civilly  wiilil 
remain  with  us,  having  spinning  engaged  at  a 
fair  price  to  busy  her  for  weeks  to  eome. 

Father  said  they  missed  sorely  their  good 
Spyllard,  but  thanks  were  daily  given  to  grand- 
sire and  me  that  there  was  bread  In  our  house 
this  cruel  winter.  Goott-nlght. 
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HES  the  train  moved  awajt-fromi 
the  station,  Mabel  pulled  out  her' 
little  red-bordered  haciikerohief 
and  cried.  There,  In  the  car  'svin-- 
dow,  was  Fay,  her  dearest  friend), 
moving  farther  away  from  he*  each  mlawfe. 
For  awhile  she  could  see  Fay'shand  and  hand- 
kerchief moving  from  the  window,  but  when 
they  had  passed  out  of  sight  Mabel  sobbed 
aloud.  Right  by  herslde  stood  Fay's  mamma. 
She,  too,  stood  watching  the  little,  white  signal 
till  it  was  lost  in  the  distance.  Then  she  - 
turned  and  held  out  h-er  hand  to  Mabel. 

"Come,  Mabel,"'  she  said.  In  a  voice  that 
trembled  somewhat,  "let  ns  go  home  now." 

"As  they  walked  away  together,  sympathetic  ' 
eyes  of  the  by-standers  followed  them.  One  ' 
soft-hearted  baggage-man  shook  his  beadi 
sadly. 

"Hard,  isn't  it?"  he  said. 

The  man  standing  next  him  nodded^ 

"And  it  seems  only  the  other  day  tft-ey  were 
married ! "  he  answered.  "How  proud  and 
happy  they  were !  What  was  the  tronble,  do 
you  know  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  other,  with  a  wrinkle  of  the 
eyebrows.  "Some  nonsense,  I  guess.  Ralph 
always  was  a  quick-tempered  fellow,  and  she 
was  an  only  child,  you  know.  I  never  thought 
they'd  separate,  though— and  such  a  sweet 
little  girl!" 

His  companion  smiled  a  little. 

"Did  you  notice  the  other  one  ?"  he  asked. 
"That's  Colburn's  young  one.  Fay  and  she  are 
as  thick  as  peas.  It'll  be  very  lonesome  for 
Mabel,  now." 

Mabel  was  already  lonesome  as  she  walked  ; 
away  from  the  station  with  Fay's  mamma. 
When  she  looked  up,  however,  and  saw  the  ■ 
tears  In  Mrs.  Fenw  ick's  eyes,  she  winked  very 
hard  to  keep  back  her  own  tears.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  reason  Fay  had  been  sent  away 
was  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fenwlck  had  separated^ 
now,  but  she  felt  very  sorry  for  the  parents 
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left  behind,  and  had  promised  Fay  to  take 
good  care  of  them. 

"I  do  not  think  my  mamma  is  happy,"  Fay 
had  confided  to  her,  "for  she  cries  a  great  deal. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  go  away  just  now,  only 
Aunt  Lottie  wants  me  so  much.  And  papa  is 
not  very  well,  I  think.  Sometimes  he  is  cross, 
and  things  are  all  different  from  what  they 
used  to  be.  You  must  be  good  to  them,  Mabel, 
so  they  will  not  be  too  lonesome  for  me;"  and 
Mabel  had  promised  that  she  would.  Now  she 
took  Mrs.  Fenwick's  hand  as  she  trudged 
along  by  her  side. 

"I  will  be  your  little  girl  till  Fay  comes 
back,"  she  said.  The  sad  face  smiled  a  little 
as  Mrs.  Fenwick  looked  down  at  the  child 
thoughtfully. 

"Thank  you,  dear,"  she  said. 

Mabel's  active  little  brain  had  already  de- 
vised a  plan. 

"Every  morning  on  my  way  to  school  I  will 
stop  and  see  you,"  she  said,  after  a  minute, 
"and— let  me  see— every  afternoon  when  I 
don't  have  too  many  lessons,  and  when  my 
teacher  does  not  keep  me  after  school,  I  will 
slop  In  the  store  to  see  papa." 

"Papa!  "  cried  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

She  had  hardly  listened  to  the  child,  but 
started  then,  for  Mabel's  papa,  poor  young 
Jack  Colburn,  had  died  some  years  ago. 

Mftbel  laughed  merrily. 

"If  I  am  your  little  girl,"  she  said  quickly, 
"then  Fay's  papa  is  mine." 

Mrs.  Fenwick  flushed  a  little. 

Mabel  talked  on  without  stopping. 

"Sometimes  we  went  into  his  store  coming 
home  from  school,"  she  continued,  "and  I 
know  just  whereto  find  him- down  in  the 
little  office  at  the  end,  sitting  on  a  high  stool, 
and  the  man  outside  always  smiles  at  us  just 
as  pleasant,  and  says : 

"  'Step  right  in  little  ladies.'  " 

Mrs.  Fenwick  choked  a  little.  How  many 
times  had  she  been  in  that  little  office  herself 
—but  now  she  would  not  go  any  more. 

That  evening  she  was  all  alone.  No  tired 
husband  oame  home  to  tea,  and  Fay  was  far 
away  with  Aunt  Lottie.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
bors thought  of  the  lonesome  little  mother, 
but  none  ventured  to  intrude  upon  her  in  her 
sorrow. 

In  the  morning  Mabel  came  in  as  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick was  eating  her  breakfast.  This  was  an 
every-day  occurrence  when  Fay  was  at  home, 
for  the  two  children  walked  to  school  together. 

"Good-morning,"  said  Mabel,  smiling. 

"Good-morning,"  said  Mrs.  Fenwick.  "Come 
here  and  kiss  me." 

The  little  girl  did  so  and  rubbed  her  own 
chubby  cheek  against  Mrs.  Fenwick's. 

"X  wish  I  couW  stay  with  you,"  she  said, 
sadly,  "but  I  dar&n't  be  late  at  school.  It's  very 
lonesome  without  Fay,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Fay's  mother,  her  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears. 

Mabel  walked  around  the  room  in  silence. 

"On  my  way  back  from  school,"  she  said, 
finally,  "I'll  go  in  and  see  Fay's  papa." 

"You  are  very  thoughtful,"  observed  Mrs. 
Fenwick. 

Mabel  laughed. 

"I  am  taking  care  of  you  two  till  Fay  comes 
back,"  she  answered. 

Then  she  picked  up  her  lesson  books  and 
kissed  Mrs.  Feenwick  good-by. 

"Take  good  care  of  yourself  till  I  come  back," 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Fenwick  stood  at  the  window  watching 
the  little  figure  go  down  the  street.  She  would 
turn  around  every  minute  and  throw  a  kiss  at 
the  window,  as  Fay  used  to  do. 

School  was  very  lonesome  for  Mabel. 
Usually  Fay  sat  by  her  side,  and  at  noon  they 
ate  their  lunch  together  under  one  of  the  big 
trees  in  the  school-yard.  Some  of  the  other 
children  came  up  to  Mabel  now,  but  she 
turned  away  from  them  all  with  a  little  sigh. 
Had  she  not  promised  Fay  that  she  would  be 
true  to  her  and  take  no  other  girl  in  her  place  7 
At  noon  she  put  her  little  lunch-basket  on  the 
desk  before  her  and  ate  alone. 

The  afternoon  seemed  very  long,  but  when 
school  was  dismissed  at  last,  Mabel  was  the 
first  to  leave  the  building.  Up  the  street  she 
ran,  around  the  corner  by  the  green  lamp-post, 
and  never  stopped  till  she  reached  the  hard- 
ware store,  where  Mr.  Fenwick  had  his  little 
office  at  the  end.  As  she  pulled  back  the 
heavy  door  and  stepped  inside,  one  of  the 
hardware  men  who  had  a  black  streak  across 
his  forehead,  smiled  at  her  from  over  the 
counter  and  asked : 

"What  do  you  want,  little  girl  ?  " 

Mabel  smiled,  too,  as  she  walked  past  him. 

"I'm  going  in  to  see  Mr.  Fenwick,"  she  an- 
swered. 

The  man  who  had  only  recently  come  into 
the  store  tried  to  stop  -her.  She  only  laughed 
in  answer. 

"Oh,  he  will  see  me,"  she  said,  and  pushed 
open  the  office  door. 

Mr.  Fenwick  turned  around  at  the  sound. 
There  he  sat  on  the  same  high  stool  with  his 
books  open  before  him,  but  there  were  great 
rings  under  his  brown  eyes,  and  Mabel  thought 
he  looked  tired.  As  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
little  intruder  Fenwick  started. 

"Hello,  Mabel,"  he  said. 

She  {walked  up  beside  his  high  chair  and 
looked  up  at  him  smiling. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  asked,  cheerfully. 
"How  are  you  getting  along?" 

Mr.  Feowlck  smiled. 

f'Who  sent  you  here?  "  he  asked. 

Mabel  drew  her  little  form  up  proudly. 

"Nobody  sent  me.  I  thought  you  might  be 
touMome  without  Fay." 


"So  I  am, "cried  Fenwick,  getting  down  from 
his  stool  and  lifting  the  little  girl  In  his  arms. 
"So  you  came  in  to  keep  me  from  being  lone- 
some, did  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mabel,  moving  her  soft  hand 
over  his  dark  hair.  "I  am  to  be  your  little  girl 
while  Fay  is  away.  Do  you  think  that  she 
will  be  gone  long  ?  " 

Fenwick  hesitated.  He  did  not  care  to  tell 
Mabel  that  Fay  would  not  come  back  till  It 
had  been  legally  decided  which  parent  should 
have  charge  of  her. 

"It's  very  pleasant  where  she  is,"  he  said 
finally.  "I  shouldn't  wonder  If  she  didn't 
come  back  right  away." 

Mabel  brushed  away  a  tear. 

"It's  very  hard  on  me,"  she  said,  "but  I  sup- 
pose it's  hard,  too,  on  you  and—"  She  was 
going  to  say  "on  mamma,"  but  thinking  he 
might  not  understand,  finished,  "and  on  your 
wife." 

"Yes,  it  Is." 

"We'll  have  to  all  keep  each  other  from 
being  lonesome,"  Mabel  said,  as  Fenwick  at 
last  placed  her  on  one  of  the  stools  by  his  side. 

For  some  time  the  clerks  in  the  hardware 
store  cast  frequent  glances  through  the  glass 
door  at  their  employer  in  his  oflSce  and  the 
little  girl  at  his  side. 

"It's  Colburn's  girl,"  said  one  of  them;  "she 
used  to  come  in  here  with  Fay  Fenwick.  I 
guess  it  makes  Fenwick  feel  bad." 

"When  Mabel  came  out  of  the  office  they  all 
smiled  at  her.  She  spoke  to  Mr.  Fenwick  as 
she  closed  the  glass  door. 

"I  will  try  and  come  to-morrow,"  she  said ; 
"take  good  care  of  yourself." 

"All  right,"  answered  Fenwick,  smiling; 
"thank  you." 

He  sat  for  some  time  after  she  left  him  with 
his  head  on  his  arm,  so  only  the  dark  locks 
were  seen  through  the  door.  The  men  outside 
felt  very  sorry  for  him. 

"It's  too  bad,"  they  said ;  "and  they  were  so 
happy  together." 

When  Mabel  reached  home  she  told  her 
mamma  what  she  had  done.  Mrs.  Colburn 
kissed  her  and  said : 

"All  right,  darling." 

She  thought  it  could  do  no  harm,  and 
possibly  the  child  might  comfort  them  a  little. 
So  every  morning  Mabel  called  on  the  forlorn 
little  mother,  who  grew  thinner  and  paler  each 
day ;  every  afternoon  a  second  stool  was 
placed  beside  Mr.  Fenwick  for  his  little  visitor. 
The  hardware  men  looked  forward  to  her  calls 
with  pleasure.  One  gave  her  a  pencil  once, 
with  a  big  rubber  on  the  end  which  left  a  black 
mark  after  it  every  time  she  used  it.  But 
Mabel  always  smiled  on  the  poor  fellow  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  about  the  rubber, 
probably. 

One  afternoon  she  came  into  the  store  in  a 
hurry  and  ran  into  Mr.  Fenwick's  office  all  out 
of  breath. 

"What  is  the  matter?  "  he  asked. 

She  held  up  a  little  three-cornered  envelope. 
It  was  tinted  pink,  and  on  the  back  was  a 
picture  of  a  tiny  white  dove  with  a  letter  tied 
around  his  neck. 

"See ! "  cried  Mabel ;  "here  is  my  letter  from 
Fay !  " 

Fenwick  took  it  eagerly.  It  was  Aunt 
Lottie's  handwriting  on  the  outside,  but  when 
he  took  out  the  small,  pink  sheet,  his  heart 
throbbed,  for  he  knew  his  little  girl  had 
penned  it. 

"Read  it,"  said  Mabel. 

It  was  written  well  for  a  girl  of  ten,  and  had 
cost  Fay  much  time  and  trouble.  It  read : 

Dear  Mabel  :— It  is  a  very  nice  place  here.  Aunt 
Lottie  is  very  good.  The  conductor  was  also  very 
good.  I  hope  you  don't  eat  dinner  with  Annie  Dobson. 
How  are  my  dear  papa  and  mamma  ?  I  want  to  see 
tbem  and  you  very  much.  I  think  I  will  come  home 
before  long.  Write  soon  to  your  very  afl'ectionate 

Fay  Fenwick. 

Fenwick  put  the  paper  back  in  the  envelope 
and  kissed  it. 

"When  you  answer  this,"  he  said  to  Mabel, 
"tell  Fay  that  papa  kissed  her  letter." 

Mabel  laughed. 

"Somebody   told  you,"  she  said;  "Fay's 
mamma  kissed  it,  too." 
Fenwick  colored. 
"Did  she  see  it,  too  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,  when  1  went  to  school  this  morn- 
ing, you  know." 

"Does  she  know  you  come  here  ?  " 

Maljel  laughed  again. 

"Why  yes,"  she  said. 

"Is  she  very  lonesome  7  " 

"You  both  ask  me  the  same  questions. 
When  I  go  to  see  my  new  mamma  she  says  : 
'Do  you  think  Fay's  papa  is  very  lonesome? ' " 

"Is  that  so?" 

Mabel  nodded. 

"I  am  going  to  see  her  now,"  she  said,  after 
a  minute. 

"Who  ?  "  asked  Fenwick. 

"Who  have  we  been  talking  about?"  said 
Mabel,  smiling;  my  new  mamma.  She  had  a 
headache  this  morning,  and  I  thought  I'd  go 
twice  to-day." 

"That's  right,"  said  the  new  mamma's  hus- 
band.  "Was  she  very  ill?  " 

"I  think  so." 

Ralph  Fenwick  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
dark  locks. 

"Suppose  you  send  her  something  by  me?" 
said  Mabel. 
"What!"  cried  Fenwick. 
Mabel  nodded. 

"Don't  you  remember  when  Fay  and  I  took 
the  tin  candlestick,'  and  how  pleased  sbe 
was? 
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Fenwick  walked  around  the  office. 
"I  remember."  said  he. 

"You  might  send  her  a  pair  of  scissors,  only 
that  isn't  a  good  sign— something  awful  might 
happen." 

"Oh,  well,  then,  I  won't  send  them,"  said  he, 
with  a  faint.smile. 

"I  suppose  flowers  are  what  the  sick  should 
always  have,  but  you  don't  have  flowers  in 
your  store,"  said  Mabel. 

Fenwick  paused  in  his  walk.  A  red  spot 
burned  on  each  cheek. 

"You  wait  here  and  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute," 
said  he. 

He  took  his  hat  from  behind  the  door  and 
went  out  of  the  store.  Presently  he  returned 
with  a  little  bunch  of  violets  in  his  hand. 

"Here  are  your  flowers,"  said  he,  holding 
them  out  to  her.  "Give  them  to  her  if  you 
want  to." 

Mabel  reached  for  them  with  a  little  scream 
of  delight. 

"Violets ! "  she  said.  "And  I  know  a  nice 
little  verse  to  say  when  I  give  them  to  her. 
Wouldn't  that  be  nice  ?  " 

"Very  nice,"  said  Fenwick. 

Mabel  ran  away  joyfully.  She  could  hardly 
wait  now.  Every  little  while  she  lifted  the 
flowers  and  smelled  them. 

"They  are  different  from  our  little  vi'lets," 
she  thought— "bigger,  with  more  leaves,  and 
they  smell  more." 

She  saw  Mrs.  Fenwick  in  the  window  as  she 
neared  the  house,  and  ran  In  without  knock- 
ing. 

"See  what  I've  brought ! "  she  cried,  holding 
out  the  bouquet. 

"English  violets ! "  said  Mrg,  Fenwick. 

She  raised  them  to  her  nostrils.  English 
violets  had  tender  associations  for  her. 

"They  are  yours,"  said  Mabel,  putting  her 
hands  behind  her.  "Fay's  papa  sent  them, 
and  he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  very  nice 
to  say  this  verse  with  them : 

'The  rose  is  red. 
The  violet  blue, 
Do  you  love  me 
As  I  love  you  ?  "' 

Mrs.  Fenwick  did  not  move  her  head.  The 
color  slowly  mounted  to  her  forehead.  Then 
she  raised  the  flowers  to  her  lips  and  kissed 
them. 

"I  thought  you'd  like  'em,"  said  Mabel. 
Then,  noticing  that  the  tears  were  running 
down  Mrs.  Fenwick's  cheeks,  she  ran  and 
threw  her  arms  around  her.  "Don't  cry; 
don't,  please  don't,"  she  said,  entreatingly. 

Mrs.  Fenwick  drew  the  little  face  down  to 
hers  and  kissed  it. 

"Did  he  really  send  them  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mabel. 

Mrs.  Fenwick  was  silent  a  minute.  Then 
she  detached  one  of  the  violets  from  the 
others. 

"Mabel,  are  you  very  tired  ?  "  she  asked. 
Mabel  looked  out  of  the  window. 
"Not  so  very,"  she  answered. 
"And  will  you  do  something  for  me  ?  " 
"Of  course  I  will,"  said  the  child,  smiling. 
"Then  take  this  back  to  your  new  papa  and 
tell  him  I  sent  it." 
"Only  one?" 

"One  is  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Fenwick,  smiling 
through  her  tears. 

Her  mind  went  back  to  the  time  when  she 
first  sent  Ralph  a  violet,  a  token  of  her  love 
for  him.  After  the  child  had  gone  she  went  to 
the  door  and  watched  her  down  the  street. 
Her  heart  throbbed  loudly,  but  she  kept  the 
fragrant  violets  clasped  in  her  hands. 

Mr.  Fenwick  had  not  been  himself  since 
Mabel  had  departed.  The  books  lay  open  be- 
fore him,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
He  had  hardly  stirred  when  Mabel  returned. 
She  was  very  tired,  but  held  out  the  flower  to 
him  with  a  smile. 

"I  wish  it  was  more  than  one,"  she  said,  a 
trifle  ashamed  of  the  gift  she  was  bringing, 
'but  she  said  one  would  be  enough."  ^' 


Mr.  Fenwick's  heart  gave  a  bound. 

"Who  did  ?  "  he  cried,  and  almost  choked  in 
asking  the  question. 

"My  new  mamma,"  answered  Mabel,  fright- 
ened at  his  emotion.  "She  liked  the  flowers 
very  much  and  kissed  them,  and  told  me  to 
bring  this  back  to  you." 

"God  bless  the  child !  "  cried  Ralph,  catching 
up  his  hat  and  taking  the  little  one  in  his 
arms. 

Up  the  street  they  went,  faster  and  faster. 
Mabel  did  not  dare  ask  to  be  left  at  her  own 
house. 

Mrs.  Fenwick  saw  them  coming.  She  started 
toward  the  door,  but  it  had  already  been 
opened.  Mabel  walked  in  and  Ralph  and  his 
wife  stood  motionless  in  each  other's  arms. 
Mabel  walked  about  the  room,  feeling  a  trifle 
ill  at  ease.  Finally  she  returned  to  speak  to 
them,  smiling  bravely,  though  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"1  wish,"  she  said,  "that  it  was  time  for  Fay 
to  come  back.  I  don't  think  I  can  take  care  of 
you  two  much  longer." 
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FAMILY  FINANCIERING. 

"They  tell  me  you  work  for  a  dollar  a  day ; 
How  is  It  you  clothe  your  six  hoys  on  such 
pay?" 

"I  linow  you  will  think  it  conceited  and  queer, 
But  I  do  it  because  I'm  a  good  financier. 

"There's  Pete,  John,  Jim  and  Joe  and  AVllliam 
and  Xed— 

A  half  dozen  boys  to  be  clothed  up  and  fed. 

"And  I  buy  for  them  all  good,  plain  victuals 
to  eat ; 

But  clothing— I  only  buy  clothing  for  Pete. 

"When  Pete's  clothes  are  too  small  for  him  to 
get  on. 

My  wife  makes  'em  over  and  gives  'em  to  John. 

"When  for  John,  who  is  10,  they  have  grown 

out  of  date. 
She  just  makes  'em  over  for  Jim,  who  is  8. 

"When  for  Jim  they've  become  too  ragged  to 

fix,  ^ 
She  just  makes  them  over  for  Joe,  who  is  6. 

"And  when  little  Joseph  can  wear  'em  no  more, 
She  just  makes  'em  over  for  Bill,  who  is  4. 

"And  when  for  young  Bill  they  no  longer  will 
do, 

She  just  makes  'em  over  for  Xed,  who  is  2. 

"So  you  see,  if  I  get  enough  clothing  for  Pete, 
The  family  is  furnished  with  clothing  com- 
plete." 

"But  when  Xed  has  got  through  with  the 

clothing,  and  when 
He  has  thrown  it  aside,  what  do  you  do  with 

It  then?" 

"Why,  once  more  we  go  'round  the  circle  com- 
plete, 

And  begin  to  use  It  for  patches  for  Pete." 

—S.  W.  Foss,  in  Yankee  Blade. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 

LOUISE  LONG  CHRISTIE. 

?fO.  2. 

VERT  mother  should 
feel  that  more  care  is 
due  to  her  own  phys- 
ical health  than  to 
the  preparation  of 
ibaby's  wardrobe;  so, 
while  the  little 
clothes  can  be  dainty 
and  beautiful,  it  need 
not  take  all  the  mother's  time  to  prepare  it, 
either  by  hand  or  at  the  sewing  machine. 

A  great  many  are  now  favoring  the  use 
of  knitted  cotton  bands,  as  very  few  skins 
can  endure  flannel  next  it.  These  can  be 
knitted  like  a  stocking,  in  ribs,  and  should 
be  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep.  However, 
flannel  over  the  bowels  is  very  necessary 
to  a  young  child,  so  I  think  they  are  quite 
as  comfortable  made  of  soft,  Saxony  wool 
and  knit  on  coarse,  steel  needles.  In  the 
middle  of  the  front  and  back  should  be 


DRES.S. 

knit  a  firm,  short  strip  to  pin  the  diaper 
to,  tlius  keeping  both  in  place. 

Some  prefer  to  do  without  socks.  If 
they  are  to  be  left  on  after  being  wet,  I 
should  saj',  by  all  means  have  none ;  but 
with  several  pairs  on  hand,  there  need  be 
no  neglect  in  this  matter.  These  are  best 
knit  like  a  short  stocking,  and  they  wear 
best  of  all.  Some  buy  the  short,  cashmere 
hose;  these  are  very  nice,  and  wear  better 
than  those  that  are  crocheted.  However, 
if  you  can  do  no  better,  crochet  them  or 
make  a  little  bootee  of  chamois  skin. 

Another  very  necessary  article  for  a 


small  baby  is  a  pad  made  of  two  layers  of 
cotton  batting  between  some  thin  ma- 
terial— old  Swiss  or  lawn,  if  you  have  it; 
cheese  cloth  if  you  must  buy  new.  This 
■  can  be  fastened  to  a  band  which  is  pinned 
I  around  the  waist.  This  serves  to  protect 
the  flannels  of  the  babj',  and  the  dress  of 
the  person  who  is  holding  the  baby.  Of 


Cloak. 

course  this  must  be  changed  as  frequently 
as  the  diaper. 

Ko  careful  mother  will  allow  the  mat- 
tress of  her  child's  bed  to  ev&)'  get  wet. 
Protect  it  with  a  piece  of  rubber  cloth; 
over  this  lay  a  blanket,  then  the  sheet.  To 
protect  these,  have  several  of  these  thin 
pads  to  laj'  under  the  child.  These  are 
more  easily  laundered  than  all  the  bedding 
of  the  crib. 

Xever  place  a  heavy  covering  over  a 
little  babj'.  Everything  for  the  bed 
should  be  light  and  warm.  Soft  blankets, 
a  soft  comfort  made  of  cheese  cloth,  never 
a  heavy  shawl.  Kemember,  you  lay  your 
child  down  with  all  its  clothes  on  to  sleep; 
if  you  cover  it  heavily,  when  you  take  it 
up  it  is  likely  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  as 
you  yourself  would  be  under  like  circum- 
stances. At  such  a  time,  stop  to  think 
whether  it  is  just  the  thing  to  carry  the 
child  to  an  open  door,  or  stand  with  it  in 
a  draft  of  air.  Many  ailments  can  be 
traced  to  just  such  carelessness. 

Dresses  of  soft  wools,  like  the  illustra- 
tion, can  be  used  on  cool  or  rainy  days, 
as  upon  rainy  (iays  the  starch  is  taken  out 
of  white  goods,  and  it  loses  it  freshness  so 
soon.  Long  cloaks,  if  of  good  material, 
can  be  utilized  as  a  short  cloak  and  dress 
when  shorter  clothes  are  needed.  The" 
best  economy  is  to  provide  material  that 
will  work  w])  into  other  garments  when 
the  change  is  necessary. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Care  or  Bread. — When  the  loaves  of 
bread  are  taken  from  the  oven,  stand  them 
on  their  sides  on  the  bread-board  and 
cover  with  a  clean  bread-cloth.  A  yard 
of  heavy,  unbleached  table-cloth  will  make 
two  bread-cloths.  They  maj'  also  be  made 
of  the  best  parts  of  a  table-cloth  that  is 
worn  too  much  to  use  on  the  table,  but 
these  do  not  last  very  long.  Never  use  a 
bread-cloth  for  any  other  purpose,  and  see 
that  it  is  frequently  washed.  A  tin  box 
with  a  close-fitting  cover  is  the  best  to 
keep  bread  in,  but  the  bread  must  not  be 
put  away  until  it  is  entirely  cold.  Do  not 
put  fresh  bread  into  the  bos  with  stale, 
but  clean  the  box  out  and  wipe  it  well  be- 
fore putting  in  the  new  bread.  If  slices 
of  bread  are  left  from  the  table,  lay  them 
together  evenly  and  slip  them  into  a  paper 
bag  before  putting  them  into  the  bread- 
box.  Keep  the  bread-box  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  All  bits  of  stale  bread  should  be 
thoroughly  dried,  then  rolled,  sifted  and 
stored  in  a  tin  box  for  use  in  breading 
chops,  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  and  for  puddings. 
If  the  bread  is  toasted  brown  before  roll- 
ing, it  is  nice  in  soup. 

Sow  What  You  Would  Reap.— The 
one  unpleasant  thing  about  life  on  too 
many  farms  is  that  the  work  is  never 
done.  There  is  no  vacation,  no  time  for 
recreation.  This  is  hard  enough  for  any 
one,  but  it  is  doubly  hard  for  the  boys 
and  girls.  If  thej'  could  have  a  half  day 
often  to  go  fishing,  nutting,  riding  or 


visiting,  life  would  be  much  brighter  for 
them,  and  they  would  not  be  in  such 
haste  to  leave  the  farm  and  crowd  into  the 
cities,  leaving  father  and  mother  alone  on 
the  farm  in  their  old  age.  I  have  heard 
parents  say,  with  pride,  of  a  boy  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  old:  "He  does  a  man's 
work  on  the  farm,"  never  thinking  that 
this  meant  that  he  was  doing  too  much 
work  for  a  boy,  and  that  by  the  time  he 
was  twenty-one  he  would  be  stoop-shoul- 
dered and  stiff-kneed  instead  of  strong 
and  vigorous  for  his  life  work,  which 
ought  then  to  be  only  earnestly  begun. 

I  have  seen  some  parents  who  seemed 
to  think  that  the  sole  object  of  their  chil- 
!  dren's  existence  was  to  wait  on  them,  and 
did  not  consider  that  a  child  can  grow 
weary  as  well  as  themselves.  The  farmer 
would  know  better  than  to  put  a  young 
colt  to  as  steady  and  hard  work  as  he  does 
his  horses,  but  he  is  careless  with  his  boys. 
Of  course,  every  child  owes  a  duty  to  his 
parents,  but  parents  also  owe  a  duty  to^ 
their  children.  While  children  ought  to 
work  according  to  their  age  and  strength, 
thoughtful  care  should  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  overworked,  and  that  they  have 
the  needed  time  and  opportunity  for  play 
and  rest.  Their  life  is  all  before  them,  and 
if  overworked  now  it  will  affect  all  their 
after  lives. 

If  the  qualities  of  love  and  tenderness, 
of  thoughtful  care  and  unselfishness  are 
lacking  in  the  parent's  treatment  of  his 
children,  these  qualities  will  not  be  apt  to 
spring  spontaneously  into  the  hearts  of  the 
children  when  that  parent  is  old  and  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  care. 

Maida  McL. 

WOOD  CARVING  FOR  BOYS. 

BY  KATE  KAUFFSIAN. 
No.  L 

Any  boy  may  feel  that  he  is  undertaking 
a  manly  and  respectable  occupation  when 
he  tries  to  carve  in  wood.  To  do  it  well 
requires  some  sense  in  the  head  and  some 
skill  in  the  hand.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  many  tools.  A  chisel  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  a  curved  tool  called  a 
I  hoUow  gouge,  and  a  parting-tool,  besides 
the  boy's  pocket-knife,  are  all  that  he 
needs  to  make  all  the  patterns  given  in 
our  illustrations.  Generally  these  tools 
are  about  a  farm-house,  and  if  not,  the 
three  can  be  bought  for  a  dollar.  They 
need  to  be  set  in  handles,  which  cost 
about  five  cents  each.  New  tools  al- 
ways require  grinding  on  a  grind- 
stone ;  after  that  they  need  only  a  fre- 
quent rubbing  up  on  a  whetstone. 

The  parting-tool,  if  held  upright  and 
struck  with  a  mallet,  makes  a  cut  like 
a  T,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  some- 
times called  the  V  tool.  If  you  hold 
it  in  your  right  hand  in  an  almost 
horizontal  position,  and  push  it  gently, 
directing  its  course  with  the  left  hand, 
it  makes  a  little  gutter.  You  must  al- 
ways use  it  gently,  because  it  is  easy 
to  dull  or  nick  the  edge.  If  you  wish 
to  make  a  large  gutter  (that  is  the  best 
way  I  can  express  it),  you  had  better  go 
over  the  cut  two  or  three  times,  grad- 
ually deepening  it. 

You  need  two  iron  clamps  or  wooden 
ones.    Perhaps  mother  has  some  for 
her  quilting-frames  or  belonging  to  her  ^ 
curtain-stretchers.  If  not,  you  can  buy 
a  pair  at  the  hardware  store.    You  ^ 
ought  to  get  two  for  twenty-five  cents. 

The  patterns  given  for  carving  are 
on  strips  of  wood  only  one  inch  wide, 
but,  of  course,  you  are  smart  enough  to 
see  that  they  might  be  enlarged.  Take 
No.  1.  If  you  measure  you  will  find 
that  the  divisions  are  three  eighths  of 
an  inch  apart.  The  design  covers  the 
lower  half  inch  of  the  wood.  Take  a 
ruler  with  the  inch  marks  on  it  and  put 
points  on  your  strip  of  wood  at  the  proper 
intervals.  Mark  the  lowerpointsexactly  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Having  done  this,  hold 
your  chisel  upright  and  hit  with  your  mal- 
let so  that  it  will  sink  in  the  wood  deeper 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  point,  and  at  the 
lower  edge  be  only  even  with  the  surface 
of  your  wood.  Then  with  your  chisel, 
cut  ovit  the  wood  below  the  points.  The 
verticle  lines  are  cut  with  the  parting-tool, 
and  the  round  hole  at  the  top  of  each  line 
may  be  put  in  with  an  awl.  The  beauty 
of  this  design  depends  upon  the  neatness 
with  which  it  is  done. 

No.  2  and  No.  3  are  so  simple  that  they 
scarcely  need  description.  No.  4  is  not 
difierent  from  the  two  above  it,  except 
that  instead  of  the  chisel  the  flat  gouge  is 
used. 


No.  5  begins  to  ofler  difliculties.  You 
must  think  about  it  a  little  while  before 
you  undertake  it,  and  perhaps  you  may 
spoil  a  few  points.  The  under  points 
must  first  be'  cut  onlj-  on  their  lower 
edges;  then  the  large,  over-lapiaiug  points 
must  be  outlined  by  holding  the  chisel 
upright  and  striking  it  with  the  mallet ; 
then  slant  down  each  side  of  the  under 
points. 

No.  6  is  really  easier  than  5,  because  it  is 
less  contracted.  Large,  simple  designs 
are  not  so  likely  to  be  broken  and  nicked 
on  the  edges,  aijd  good  wood  carving 
must  be  clean-cut. 

No.  7  is  the  same  as  the  two  above  it, 
except  that  the  gouge  is  used  to  make  the 
curved  instead  of  straight  lines. 

No.  8  is  very  handsome.  You  would 
better  enlarge  this  and  put  it  on  a  strip  of 
wood  two  inches  wide;  Make  the  large 
top  points  and  merely  leave  the  wood  for 
the  underneath  design ;  then  carefully 
model  it  and  divide  it  into  three  parts. 

For  a  mallet,  you  need  one  almost  as 
large  as  a  croquet  mallet,  with  a  short 
handle.  Some  carvers  like  a  mallet  shaped 
like  a  potato  masher;  this  can  be  hit  on 
any  side.  Of  course,  a  hammer  would  do, 
but  it  is  best  to  pound  with  something 
that  presents  a  large  surface.  Now,  boys, 
do  try  wood  carving. 

HOW  TO  USE  AND  SAVE  EARLY  FRUITS. 

While  numerous  directions  are  given  in 
household  papers  for  serving  fruits  fresh, 
preserving  and  pickling,  they  are  usually 
left  until  late  in  the  season,  when  the 
early  fruits  have  gone.  And  as  currants, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
cherries  are  plentiful  in  almost  every 
farmer's  home,  it  is  well  for  the  country 
housewife  to  know  how  best  to  serve 
them  while  in  season  and  put  them  up  for 
winter  use. 

Strawberry  Float. — Crush  a  pint  of 
strawberries  and  mix  with  a  pint  of  sugar; 
beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  stir  in  with^ 
the  fruit,  and  beat  all  together  until  it 
stands  in  a  pyramid. 

Strawberry  Cbeaji. — Cover  half  a  box 
of  gelatine  with  half  a  teacupful  of  cold 
w^ater  and  soak  half  an  hour;  put  a  pint 
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of  milk  on  to  boil,  add  to  the  gelatine  with 
a  pint  of  strawberry  juice;  fake  from  the 
fire,  strain  and  stand  iu  a  cool  place; 
when  cool,  add  a  cupful  of  sugar,  stir,  pour 
in  a  mold  and  set  on  ice  to  harden.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

Str.-v  wberry-  Preserves. — Pick  and  pre- 
pare the  berries.  Allow  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  a  pound  of  fruit.  Let  stand  with  the 
sugar  sprinkled  over  the  berries  for  four 
hours,  then  boil  slowly  half  an  hour. 

Canned  Strawberries.  —  Select  firm, 
ripe  strawberries,  ptit  in  a  kettle  on  the 
stove  and  let  come  to  a  boil ;  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of 
frtiit.  Fill  the  cans,  which  should  be  in  a 
pan  of  warm  water,  and  seal  immediately. 
Set  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  All  small  berries 
may  be  canned  in  this  way. 

Stb.-vwberry  Jelly. — Select  berries  that 
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arc  not  over  ripe,  p'.u  ihoiii  in  a  stone  jar, 
stanj  in  a  kettle  of  coUl  ^valol•,  cover  tlie 
ti*p  of  the  jar  and  boil  slowly  until  the 
berries  are  soft.  Strain  through  a  jelly- 
bag.  Measure  the  juice,  and  to  every 
I)iut  allow  one  pound  of  sugar.  Put  the 
juice  in  a  preserve-kettle  and  set  over  the 
tire;  boil  twenty  minutes,  then  add  the 
sugar,  stewing  until  dissolved;  let  come 
to  a  boil,  take  up,  put  in  glasses  and  set 
away  in  a  cool  place. 

Currants. — Select  large  clusters,  rinse 
in  cold  water.  Keep  in  a  glass  bowl  and 
serve  in  saucers  around  a  pyramid  of 
powdered  sugar. 

CcBKANT  JELiiYl— Select  ripe  currants, 
scald  and  mash  ;  when  cold,  strain  through 
a  flannel  bag.  Allow  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice. 
Boil  the  juice  twent3'  minutes,  add  the 
sugar,  stir  until  it  dissolves,  let  come  to  a 
boil.  Take  up,  put  in  glasses,  cover  and 
set  away. 

Gooseberry  Forl.— -Top  and  stem  a 
quart  of  ripe  gooseberries,  and  stew  them 
in  one  pint  of  water  until  they  are  tender; 
press  through  a  colander,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  a  cupful  of  sugar  and 
the  beaten  yelks  of  four  eggs.  Beat  all 
until  very  light,  then  pour  in  a  glass  dish. 
Beat  the  whi'tes  of  the  eggs  until  foaming, 
mix  in  half  a  cupful  of  powdered  sugar 
and  beat  until  stiff;  heap  this  on  top  of 
the  gooseberries  and  stand  away  until 
very  cold. 

Greex  Apple  Sponge. — Boil  a  pound  of 
sugar  in  half  a  pint  of  water.    Pare  a 
dozen  large,  green  apples  that  cook  well, 
and  stew  until  tender.    Cover  half  a  box 
of  gelatine  with  cold  water  and  let  stand 
while  the  apples  are  stewing;  when  done, 
add  the  gelatine,  strain,  flavor  with 
the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  two  lem- 
ons, and  stir  until  thick  and  cold. 
Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff  g^^^^^^K 
froth,  stir  them  into  the  apples  and 
beat  until  cold  ;  i^our  in  a  mold  and  set 
aside  to  harden.    Serve  with  vanilla 
cream. 

Apple  Float. — Pare,  core  and  steam 
Tipe,  tart  June  apples  until  tender, 
press  through  a  sieve  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  When  ^^old,  add  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  the  juifce  of  a  lemon.  Beat  the 
whites  of  six  eggs  very  stifi"  and  add  to 
the  apples,  then  beat  all  together  and 
serve  immediately. 

Cherry  Tapioca.— Wash  a  cupful  of 
tapioca  through  several  waters,  cover 
with  cold  water  and  soak  all  night.  In 
the  morning  put  on  the  fire  with  one 
pint  of  boiling  water  and  let  simmer 
■slowly  until  the  tapioca  is  clear.  Stone 
two  pounds  of  sour,  early  cherries,  stir 
into  the  boiling  tapioca  and  sweeten. 
Take  from  the  fire,  pour  into  a  dish 
and  stand  away  to  cool.  Serve  very 
cold  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Eliza  R.  Parker. 


DRESS. 

This  is  an  all-absorbing  subject  to  women 
generally.  Whj'?  Well,  because  clothes 
wear  out,  the  fashion  of  tliem  fadeth  with 
each  departing  season,  the  weather  spoils 
them ;  and  so  if  they  are  not  to  replenish 
in  toto,  they  are  to  remake,  teasing  us 
with  nearly  enough  good  material  to 
which  must  be  added  some  new,  to  help 
out  tlie  confection  we  would  like. 

"The  daughters  of  Robert  Ingersoll  have 
so  comfortably  solved  the  problem  of 
dress  as  to  have  but  two.  The  one  for 
state  occasions,  dinners,  receptions  and 
the  like,  of  white  wool  or  India  silk;  the 
other  of  gray  cloth  for  street  wear.  When 
these  succumb  to  the  ravages  of  time  they 
are  simply  renewed  in  like  fashion.  No 
desire  for  change  in  color;  no  atixiety  for 
what  is  newest;  no  searchings  for  bar- 
gains, but  fine  and  dainty  material,  simply 
made,  seems,  after  all,  to  express  the  high- 
est ideal  of  a  pure  and  tender  woman- 
hood." 

So  I  quote  from  an  exchange.  Ah,  if 
more  of  us  could  bring  our  tastes  down  to 
just  such  a,  wardrobe,  how  much  trouble, 
anxiety  and  time  it  would  save  us!  A 
housekeeper  would  have  to  add  two 
dresses  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  dress  of  country  people  has  long 
been  a  vexed  question,  to  which  there  has 
been  no  very  satisfactory  solution  so  far. 
The  dressmaking  of  smaller  places  is  apt 
to  undergo  very  severe  criticism  upon  its 
arrival  in  a  larger  place.  The  question  of 
adaptability  in  dress,  always  so  pertinent, 
is  of  paramount  importance  where  the 
attire  of  women  who  reside  in  the  country 
iscfincerned;  and  the  cause  of  so  many 
pitiful  failures  in  the  matter  of  provincial 


HOME  MADE  LINEOLEUM,  OR  PAINTED 
CARPET. 

I  will  tell  the  readers  of  the  Farm 
AND  Fireside  of  my  home-made  lin- 
eoleum,  although  perhaps  the  idea  is 
old  to  you.  The  plan  is  common  in 
this  neighborhood.  Take  an  old  car- 
pet, mend  the  worn  places  smoothly 
and  neatly,  clean  it  thoroughly.  Move 
all  furniture  out  of  the  room,  tack  the 
carpet  smooth  and  tight  on  the  floor. 
Now  take  paint  (priming  will  do  for  two 
'Coats)  and  paint,  endeavoring  to  fill  up  the 
fcrevices.  Let  each  coat  dry  thoroughly 
ibefore  putting  on  the  next  one.  Then 
:take  mixed  paint  and  put  on  the  ground 
fcolor,  of  some  light  drab.  When  that  is 
■  dry,  cut  a  pattern  out  of  soft  tin  or  stiff 
•  cardboard  (a  quilt-block  pattern  is  nice 
:and  easy  to  cut);  lay  the  pattern  on  the 
;psinted  carpet  and  paint  the  openings  in 
rsome  '.bright  colors.  We  used  red  and 
green.  You  can  always  have  your  carpet 
like  new  by  washing  with  milk  and  warm 
water.  The  milk  should  be  sweet.  We 
like  ours  very  much,  and  have  used  it 
two  years.  It  is  nice  for  kitchen,  hall  or 
dining-room..  Constant. 

PLAYING  CARDS. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  play- 
ing cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage 
to  P.  S.  EuSTis,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  Chicago,  111.  

A  Michigan  florist  is  said  to  have  a  rose, 
bush  from  which  he  has  already  plucked  5,000 
full-grown  flowers  this  season. 


Antl  Freckle  Lotion  Powder,  with  full  di- 
rections for  dissolving,  28  cents  in  stamps. 
Anti  Freckle  Lotion  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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apparel  maybe  traced  to  attempted  imita- 
tions of  elaborate  city  styles,  which  are 
never  apjjropriate  for  country  wear.  A 
woman  of  quiet  tastes  will  always  make 
the  best  appearance  at  all  times. 

It  is  when  the  dwellers  in  the  country 
wish  to  dress  as  their  sisters  in  the  city, 
that  so  many  mistakes  occur.  A  dress 
that  is  suitable  for  a  promenade  upon  city 
pavements  would  be  out  of  place  for  a 
walk  upon  the  dusty  roads  of  the  country 
or  a  stroll  through  the  fields.  As  a  rule 
they  are  too  sombre.  All  shades  of  gray 
wear  well  and  are  preferable  to  black, 
although  this  color  is  oftenest  chosen. 
All  sorts  of  extreme  styles  should  be  zeal- 
ously avoided. 

A  long  ulster  to  entirely  cover  the  dress 
is  a  great  protection  during  driving,  but 
it  is  apt  to  muss  the  underdress.  There  is 
no  wrap  a  woman  looks  better  in  than  a 
tight-fitting  ulster  of  good  cloth.  Beneath 
this  an  inferior  dress  can  be  worn  so  as 
not  to  receive  the  wear  on  something 
better.  Too  many  out-of-town  people 
make  the  mistake  of  using  their  best 
wearing  apparel  for  shopping ;  a  city  lady 
never  does  this. 

Unless  one  goes  a  great  deal  into  society, 
very  few  dresses  are  necessary.  It  would 
be  less  care  in  every  way  if  women  would 


bring  their  wardrobes  down  to  fewer 
pieces.  Even  the  care  of  them  is  a  burden, 
and  the  fewer  one  has  the  better.  Styles 
in  everj'thing  undergo  such  rapid  changes, 
so  many  things  can  be  had  ready  made, 
that  it  is  like  laying  up  for  the  moth  and 
mould  to  have  things  laid  by.  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  repack  them  every 
year.  A  friend  of  mine  goes  through  her 
wardrobe  every  season,  uses  everything 
she  can  for  that  season  and  burns  the 
rest.  It  saves  her  house  from  moths  and 
saves  her  a  great  deal  of  work. 

Bettina  Hollis. 


HINTS  FOR  SUMMER. 

I  have  perused  the  pages  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  nearly  two  years,  and  to  my 
mind  each  new  number  is  better  than  the 
last.  I  do  enjoy  the  home  talks  and  the 
good  sense  shown  in  the  sisters'  letters. 

Christie  Irving,  I  tried  your  cucumber 
salad  last  summer  and  it  was  splendid.  I 
am  so  glad  you  told  us  how  to  settle  the 
ants  when  they  get  too  friendly;  they  are 
as  ruinous  to  the  cucumber,  I  believe,  as 
the  striped  bug,  only  instead  of  eating  the 
leaves  they  eat  the  rind  of  the  cucumber 
and  cause  them  to  wither. 

Maida  McL.,  I  would  like  to  shake  hands 
with  you.  You  echo  my  sentiments  when 
you  tell  the  tired  mother  to  rest.  If  the 
weary  mothers  would  try  and  snatch  an 
hour  o*  so  of  sleep  after  dinner  she  would 
soon  see  how  much  better  she  could  cope 
with  the  work  before  her.  Now,  I  do  not 
try  to  keep  up  with  some  neighbor  as  to 
my  work.  I  do  the  best  I  can,  and  the 
most  necessary;  the  rest  I  wedge  in  as  I 
can,  and  can  say  my  prayers  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

As  warm  weather  is  here,  let  me  tell 
some  of  the  sisters  how  I  manage  in  sum- 
mer. I  wash  twice  a  week,  so  soiled 
clothes  will  not  lie  too  long  and  grow 
musty  or  damp.  I  iron  what  I  have  to, 
and  no  more.  The  children's  underwear 
I  shake  well,  iron  exposed  parts  and  air 
them ;  then  they  are  ready  to  lay  away.  I 
never  iron  stockings;  it  is  just  as  well  to 
smooth  them  nicely  and  roll  up.  Your 
dreams  are  as  sweet  in  sheets  with  nicely- 
ironed  tops  as  though  they  were  ironed 
all  over.  Put  a  tiny  bit  of  starch  in 
rinsing  water  and  the  garments  will  look 
glossy  and  wash  easier. 

Keep  windows,  cupboards,  beds  and 
floors  clean,  and  put  away  all  ornaments 
that  did  duty  in  winter;  that  is,  woolly 
stuffs  or  heavy  bric-a-brac.  Put  up  cheese- 
cloth curtains,  pull  up  the  carpets,  stain 
or  paint  the  floors.  Put  linen  covers  over 
the  furniture,  and  try  and  rest  and  take 
what  comfort  you  can,  for  life  is  short. 

Of  all  things,  don't  get  hot  meals  three 
times  a  day.  John's  second  wife  won't 
do  it,  and  I  don't  propose  to  kill  myself 
and  give  my  John  a  chance  to  love  some 
other  woman.  I  am  very  selfish  as  to  that, 
for  after  twelve  years  of  married  life,  and 
six  babies,  we  love  each  other  still.  I 
know^  it  is  terribly  old-fashioned,  but  I 
like  the  style. 

Don't  forget  to  keep  the  babies  healthy 
and  cool  and  well  bathed  in  hot  weather. 
Let  them  make  mud  pies  and  have  a  posy 
garden  of  their  own,  or  give  them  posies 
from  your  own  garden.  Don't  forget  what 
comfort  we  took  with  rag  babies  who  had 
blonde  locks  made  of  corn  silk,  and  black 
bead  eyes  and  red  yarn  lips,  and  how  we 
did  love  them  and  our  little  wooden  pail 
and  broken  dishes  picked  up  from  many 
back  yards.    Oh,  we  were  all  babies  once! 

Anna  L.  Clark. 


WHY  WILL  GIRLS  USE  SLANQ. 

BY  MAUREEN  DHU. 

Last  evening  a  gentleman  cooly  informed 
me  that  he  didn't  use  slang  any  more;  he 
considered  it  altogether  too  feminine.  I  felt 
my  cheeks  burn  and  would  fain  have 
opposed  tlie  ungallant  insinuator,  but 
being  unprepared  to  defend  the  honor  of 
our  sex,  I  was  obliged  to  treat  him  with 
silent  contempt.  However,  after  a  little 
cogitation,  I  concluded  it  was  the  best 
thing  I  could  possibly  have  done,  for 
that  the  majority  of  our  girls  do  use  slang, 
is  a  deplorable  fact  that  cannot  be 
honestly  denied.  And  why  is  this? 
Sureh-,  it  is  not  a  quality  that  any  one 
admires;  yet  no  matter  what  society  3'ou 
mingle  in,  you  are  sure  to  find  it  (and,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  find  it  most  plentifully) 
among  the  ladies.  Will  you  pardon  my 
quoting  part  of  a  conversation  I  ac- 
cidentally overheard  a  few  days  since? 

"Great  Scott,  Dell,  Jewish  you'd  get  a 


hustle  on!  You'll  get  left  yet,  or  I  miss 
my  mark." 

Shocking  language,  isn't  it?  And  what 
is  still  more  shocking,  it  proceeded  from 
the  rosj' lips  of  an  accomplished  society 
belle.  Please  don't  look  so  incredulous. 
She  was  accomplished,  or  at  least  was 
considered  so ;  that  is,  she  was  a  fashion- 
able boarding-school  graduate,  who  could 
talk  slang  in  half  a  dozen  languages 
if  she  choose,  and  whose  music  was 
pronounced  "divine."  The  only  ex- 
cuse I  can  form  for  her  is  that  she  used 
such  expressions  unconsciously,  and  that 
is  the  excuse  given  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten.  I  often  think  of  "Scotland's  sweetest 
bard,"  who  sighed: 

"O  wad  some  power  the  giflie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us." 

and  add  in  a  still  deeper  sigh : 

"O  wad  some  power  the  giftle  gie  us, 
To  hear  oursels  as  others  hear  us." 

Although  I  have  said  the  majority  of 
girls  use  slang,  there  are  some  who  take 
a  pride  in  using  pure  and  perfect  lan- 
guage; and,  oh,  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
converse  with  these !  I  once  heard  a  gen- 
tleman ask:  "Why  is  it  that  Miss  T. 
is  such  a  favorite  ?  She  certainl isn't  very 
attractive  appearing."  "No,"  returned 
his  friend,  "but,  oh,  she  is  a  perfect 
talker."  "A  perfect  talker."  What  a 
flattering  attribute  it  is;  an  attribute  that 
every  girl  must  admire,  that  every  girl 
must  covet.  Then  why  will  they  use 
slang? 

ADDRESS  WANTED. 

If  Lotta  Martz  will  send  her  address, 
which  she  failed  to  put  in  her  letter,  we 
will  be  glad  to  answer  it  for  her. 

Christie  Irving. 


PERFECT  FITTING  DRESSES, 

Any  Lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect- 
Fitting'  Dresses. 

No  one  using  a  Chart  or  Square  can 
compete  with  The  McDowell  Garment 
Drafting  Machine  in  Ciitling  Stylish, 
Graceful  and  Perfect-Fitting  Garments. 
Easy  to  Learn,  Rapid  to  Use,  Fits  any 
Form,  Follows  every  Fashion.  An  in- 
vention as  Useful  as  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine. 

Free  30  days  to  test  at  yoor  own  home. 
Send  Jor  Illustrated  Circular. 

THE  Mcdowell  co. 

6  West  14lh  Street,  New  York  City. 
W4  know  the  advertisers  to  he  thoroughly  reliahU,  and  thai  thtir 
WiOihine  ia  a  really  wonderful  invention. — ^Editor  Ladies  World. 


SILKSIf" 


SATINS  AND  PIUSH.  A  nice  pacKage  of 
■  pieces,  all  colors  only  10c.  3  lots 
Western  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

FARMERS'  ALLIANCE  Gold  Plated  Badges, 
highly  enameled  and  finished,  40c.  each;  3  for  $1; 
1  dozeiK  S.3.S0.  Cash  with  order.  Address  all  orders  to 
J.  E.  RUE  (B.  A.),  P.  0.  Box  4,  Littleton,  N.  C. 

HELLMUTH  EDUCATION,  HEALTH,  HOME. 
r»r»i  I  COE-  Large  illustrated  catalogue  sent  on 
UUL.I.CL<e,  application. 

For  Young  Women  Kev.  E.  N.  English, M. A. .Principal. 
and  Girls.  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 


CEDARIIVZ:, 

Makes  your  fiirnitiiro  look  like  new.  Try  it.  For  25c. 
in  stamps  or  silver  we  will  send  you  six  lead  pencils 
with  your  name  beautifully  printed  in  gilt,  ink  pad,  a 
bottle  of  indelible  ink,  a  rubber  stamp  for  marking 
your  name  on  linen,  and  a  sample  of  Cedarine  Polish. 
For  30c.  town  and  state  on  both  pencils  and  stamp. 

CEDAEINE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  305,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
YOU  CflJSL  GET 

THIS  PAPER 

We  make  this  liberal  offer,  as  follows  : 
ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year   free   by    sending   us   one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  conditions : 
■j^^A  SfEW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
B^^T  whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  whom  you  have  sought  oat 
and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and  who  has 
consented  to  receive  it.  A  change  from  one 
member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not  securing 
a  NEW  subscriber. 

Accept  this  ofTer  at  once,  as  we  may 
TCitbdraw  it.  Tbe  offer  is  g:ood  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

When  any  ope  takes  advantage  of  the  above  offer, 
tte  person  securing  and  sending  tbe  new  subscrlbtr 
is  not  entitled  to  any  other  preniium  or  revard  ««a.p( 
one  yearns  tvbscription  to  thit  paper,  but  the  new 
subscriber  can  take  any  premium  ottered  in  connec- 
tion with  tbepaper,  bv  paying  the  reealar  price  for 
the  paper.  IncfDaine  the  premium  wanted;  for  example, 
the  regular  price  of  the  Peerless  Atlas  and  ope 
year's  subscription  to  this  paper  is  SI.  The'  new 
subscriber  can  have  tbe  paper  and  the  Atlas  by 
paying  $1,  and  the  person  that  goes  out  and 
hunts  up  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  his  troubF^, 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward. 

The  above  oflTer  applies  to  tins  paper  only, 
and  all  subscriptions  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Sfree*, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Jtine  is,  1891. 


#ur  ^uurtay  giftcvuoon. 


THE  COMMON  OFFERING. 

It  Is  not  the  deed  we  do, 

Though  the  deed  be  uever  so  fair. 
But  the  love  that  the  dear  Lord  looketh  for. 

Hidden  with  lowly  care 

In  the  heart  of  the  deed  so  fair. 
The  loTe  is  the  priceless  thing, 

The  treasure  our  treasures  must  hold; 
Or  ever  the  Lord  will  take  the  gift, 

Or  tell  the  worth  of  the  gold 

By  the  love  that  cannot  be  told. 
Behold  us,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 

Dear  Lord,  in  the  service  draw  near; 
One  consecrateth  a  precious  coin, 

One  droppeth  only  a  tear ; 

Look,  Master,  the  love  is  here ! 

—Chi-istina  G.  Hosselii, 


"TAKING  INTEREST." 

HE,"  said  the  man- 
ager of  a  great 
retail  establish- 
in  ent,  pointing 
out  the  forewo- 
man of  one  of  the 
departments,  "is 
the  most  suecess- 
fnl  of  all  the 
three  hundred 
salespeople  in  the  house.  She  began  be- 
hind a  small  counter  where  different 
colored  embroidering  silks  where  sold. 
I  observed  that  customers  would  ask  for 
her,  and  if  she  was  engaged,  would  wait 
until  she  was  ready  to  serve  them. 

"I  -wished  to  find  out  the  reason  for  this, 
and  offered  to  bring  another  saleswoman 
to  a  patient  customer  who  was  waiting  on 
her  one  day. 

"  'Jfo,'  she  said.  'Miss  Crale  never  for- 
gets the  kind  of  silk  which  I  use.  She 
remembers  the  grade  and  even  the  shade 
which  I  bought  before.  And  she  takes 
such  an  interest  in  it!' 

"These  two  qualities — her  memory  of 
the  preferences  of  her  customers  and  her 
interest  in  them — have  made  her  the  best 
saleswoman  that  we  have  ever  had." 

A  daughter  of  a  prominent  senator 
made  his  house  the  most  popular  resort  in 
Washington  a  few  winters  ago. 

"There  are  many  women  here,"  said  a 
friend,  "more  beautiful  and  more  brilliant 
than  iSIiss  Dash;  but  she  never  forgets 
you  or  anything  that  concerns  you. 
After  years  of  absence,  if  you  go  to  her 
house,  she  wiU  remember  that  you  take 
three  lumps  of  sugar  in  your  tea,  that  you 
dislike  the  color  of  yellow,  and  that  your 
favorite  songs  are  Scotch  ballads.  It  is  a 
trifling  quality,  but  certainly  it  gives  her 
a  wonderful  charm." 

No  quality  will  strengthen  the  influence 
of  a  sister,  a  wife  or  a  mother  so  much  in 
her  home  as  this  persistent  remembrance 
of  the  little  likes  and  dislikes  of  those 
about  her,  with  a  hearty  effort  to  indulge 
them. 

Surely  every  woman  should  try  to 
strengthen  her  influence  in  the  field  in 
which  God  has  set  her  to  work.  Some  of 
them  may  complain  that  they  have  no 
memory  for  trifles,  nor  a  keen  sympathy 
with  the  wants  or  feelings  of  others.  As 
a  rule,this  is  because  they  are  exclusively 
occupied  with  their  own  wants  and  feel- 
ings. 

Put  self  out  of  your  heart  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  large  and  warm 
a  tenement  it  is. 


YARD-WIDE  CHRISTIANS. 

We  were  in  a  dry-goods  store  to-day. 
The  young  men  and  women  were  busy 
displaying  the  latest  styles — goods  of  all 
shades  and  patterns  and  textures  and 
widths.  "Yes,"  said  a  young  miss  ener- 
getically, "this  is  a  full  yard  wide."  She 
meant  that  the  particular  pattern  she  was 
recommending,  was  of  normal  breadth. 
"Yard-wide"  is  a  synonym  for  good 
measure.  So  many  yards  will  make  a 
garment  if  it  is  a  "yard-wide."  If  it  is 
only  "three  quarters"  in  breadth,  more 
must  be  added  to  the  length.  People 
prefer  goods  a  full  yard  wide. 

It  is  so  in  the  Christian  life.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  yard-wide  Christians. 
Narrowness  is  abnormal.  The  need  is  for 
broad-minded,  generous-hearted,  sj'mpa- 
thetic,  consecrated,  helpful,  ready-to-lend- 
a-hand  Christians.  Such  people  have  a 
wide  outlook.  They  take  liberal  views  of 
things.  They  plan  magnificently.  They 
are  true  blue.  Their  broad  shoulders  are 
always  under  churchly  burdens.  They 
lift  evenly  all  the  year  round.  You  may 
lean  on  them,  and  lean   bard.  Their 


courage  never  fails.  Their  zeal  never 
tires.  Their  faith  never  dies.  Everyone 
is  a  color-bearer  for  the  King. 

Away  with  your  sickly,  puny  disciples! 
Pigmies  are  of  small  account.  We  want 
none  of  the  half-a-yard-wide  sort.  These 
are  stirring  times!  Awful  times!  Glo- 
rious times !  Oh,  for  a  host  of  young  men 
and  women  of  whom  it  shall  be  said: 
"They  are  yard-wide  ^hristians!" — .2^- 
worth  Herald. 

CHILDISH  ERRORS. 

Sometimes  one  fixes  a  fault  by  noticing 
it  too  much.  It  becomes  an  expression  of 
nervousness.  The  child  repeats  the  fault 
through  an  inability  to  pass  over  it.  It 
becomes  like  a  hard  word  in  the  spelling- 
book  that  he  has  met  before.  He  recog- 
nizes the  word  without  knowing  its  name, 
and  at  the  same  moment  remembers  his 
struggles  with  it,  and  the  painful  im- 
pression fills  him  with  nervousness;  his 
mind  becomes  confused  and  he  cannot 
control  his  thought.  It  is  wise  with  a 
fault,  as  with  the  hard  word,  to  let  it  go 
to  escape  it.  Omit  the  hard  word;  avoid 
anything  to  excite  the  habitual  fault. 
Presently  the  child  forgets  the  fault.  It 
maybe  said  that  injudicious  parents  often 
create  their  children's  t&vlts— Harper's 
Bazar. 


GOOD  HANDS. 

That  is  a  good  hand  which  is  put  out  to 
help  some  one  who  has  fallen  by  the  way- 
side. 

That  is  a  good  hand  which  knows  how 
to  make  pain  easier  and  headaches  vanish. 

That  is  a  good  hand  which  knows  how 
to  give  heartily  and  freely. 

That  is  a  good  hand  which  is  put  out  to 
help  you  or  me  as  we  walk  along  in  life; 
when  w'e  feel  we  need  some  one  to  protect 
us. 

That  is  a  good  hand  which  never  wrote 

anything  of  which  it  was  ashamed,  and 
which  never  put  its  hand  to  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty. 

That  is  a  good  hand  which  helps  along 
the  sick  and  the  weak,  the  helpless  and 
the  poor. 

That  is  a  good  hand  which  does  its  work 
well;  whatever  it  may  be,  wherever  it 
may  lie,  it  doth  not  grow  weary,  and  it 
doeth  its  work  so  it  is  worth  its  wage. 


BE  WATCHING. 

In  Edinburg,  when  our  queen  first 
came,  the  vessel  that  brought  her  landed 
in  the  evening.  It  was  concluded,  "Oh, 
she  will  not  come  ashore  till  nine  in  the 
morning!"  and  our  Lord  Provost  had 
that  idea.  What  happened?  The  queen 
was  very  famous  for  taking  people  by 


surprise,  and  she  landed  between  six  and 
seven.  The  chief  magistrate  was  sadly 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  did  not  lose  his 
place;  but  he  bitterly  regretted  that  he 
had  not  been  waiting  for  her,  to  welcome 
her  when  she  set  foot  on  the  shore.  I 
think  it  will  be  so  with  those  who  are  not 
looking  out  for  Christ's  coming.  They 
will  regret  not  being  ready  to  give  him 
a  hearty  welcome. — Bonar. 


A  WISE  SAYING. 

What  the  church  wants -to-day  is  to  get 
down  in  the  dust  of  humiliation  and  con- 
fession of  sin,  and  come  out  and  be 
separate  from  tlie  world.  And  then  see  if 
we  do  not  have  power  w  ith  God  and  with 
man.  What  is  success?  The  gospel  has 
not  lost  its  power;  it  is  just  as  powerful 
to-day  as  it  has  ever  been.  We  want  no 
new  doctrine.  It  is  still  the  old  gospel 
with  the  old  power,  tlie  Holy  Ghost 
power;  and  if  the  churches  will  but  con- 
fess their  sins  and  put  them  away;  if  they 
will  but  lift  up  the  standard  higher,  in- 
stead of  pulling  it  down,  and  pray  to  God 
to  raise  us  all  up  to  a  higher,  holier  life, 
tlieii  llie  fear  of  the  Lord  vrill  come  upon 
tl>e  people  around  us.  When  Jacob  set 
his  face  towards  Bethel  and  put  away 
strange  gods,  the  terror  of  God  fell  upon 
tiie  cities  round  about  them. — T/ie  Faith- 
ful WTtness. 


A WHOLE  PAGE  of  Practical  Hints  and  Helps  about  the  Wedding 
Trousseau,  the  Cerennony,  the  Flowers,  the  Reception,  the  Going 
Away  and  the  Coming  Back.     For  particulars,  see  the 

June  Number  of 

The  Ladies^ 
Home  Journal 

On  the  News-stands,  Ten  Cents  a  Copy 


m^FOR  50  CENTS 

We  will  mail  it  to  any  address  on  trial,  from 

Now  to  January,  '92 


(BALANCE  OF  THIS  YEAR) 


i  For  the  Brides  of  June 


FINEST  Illustrated 
Magazine  ever  is- 
sued for  ladies  and 
the  family,  and  having 
a  circulation  larger  than 
any  other  periodical  in 
the  world— 

750,000 


Copies 
each 
issue. 


For  Summer,  Au- 
tumn and  Winter 
our  features  include 
stories  by 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY 
MARY  E.  WILKINS 
SUSAN  COOLIDGE 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacoba,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


MILK  AND  BUTTERMILK  IN  SUMMER. 

fHiLE  milk  and  buttermilk  are  ex- 
cellent for  fowls  and  chickens,  it 
will  not   be  beneficial  to  give 
either  unless   fresh  and  un- 
  s)_,  ,  changed.  To  place  milk 

where  it  is  liable  to  be  fermented  (or  be- 
come sour),  may  be  the  cause  of  bowel 
disease.  It  is  true  that  some  persons 
feed  sour  milk  to  poultry,  but  we  have 
known  it  to  kill  chicks  when  given  too 
liberally.  Skimmed  milk  is  a  very  cheap 
article  in  some  sections,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  giving  it  in  any  condition 
except  fresh,  especially  in  the  summer 
season.  The  hens  will  not  drink  sour 
milk  if  they  can  get  milk  that  is  fresh. 
For  chicks,  the  best  method  is  to  mix  the 
food  with  milk,  let  the  chicks  eat  all  they 
desire  at  one  time,  and  clean  away  that 
which  is  left.  For  fowls  that  have  a 
range,  a  pan  of  fresh  milk  at  night  will  be 
all  that  they  will  need  in  the  shape  of  food, 
as  they  will  find  all  they  wish  on  the 
range.  Milk  is  highly  nitrogenous  and 
answers  a  purpose  as  a  part  of  the  ration, 
but,  like  all  other  substances  allowed,  it 
gives  the  best  results  when  in  a  fresh  and 
wholesome  condition. 


PLAN  OF  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

A  plan  for  a  poultry-house  has  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  Indiana,  the 
cost  of  which  is  §18  for  lumber  and  §5  for 
labor,  or  a  total  of  §23.  It  holds  100  fowls. 
It  is  10  feet  wide,  6  feet  high  in  front  and 
4  feet  at  the  rear.  The  house  is  32  feet 
long,  having  two  rooms,  each  8  feet  wide. 


FATTEN  THE  FOWLS. 

Never  send  a  fowl  to  market  unless  it  is 
in  as  fat  a  condition  as  possible.  If  a  fowl 
will  take  on  an  extra  pound  of  flesh,  it 
will  pay  to  feed  it  well  until  it  reaches 
that  stage.  The  reason  is  that  there  is 
not  only  a  gain  in  weight,  but  in  price. 
If  a  six-pound  fowl,  not  in  a  choice  con- 
dition, will  bring  ten  cents  per  pound  in 
the  market,  the  extra  pound  may  cause 
the  fowl  to  sell  for  twelve  cents  per  pound, 
being  a  gain  of  thirty-four  cents  for  the 
whole,  due  to  both  increase  of  weight  and 
better  quality,  while  the  food  required 
for  producing  the  extra  pound  may  not 
cost  six  cents.  Quality  is  a  prime  factor 
in  market  poultry. 

BREEDING  DUCKS. 

It  is  too  late  to  hatch  ducklings  with 
profit,  and  as  soon  as  the  old  stock  have 
ceased  to  lay,  the  flock  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  We  believe  old  ducks  to 
be  much  better  than  those  that  are  young, 
if  intended  for  breeding  purposes,  as  they 
will  lay  more  eggs  and  produce  stronger 
young  than  the  younger  ducks;  but  the 
drakes  may  be  not  over  one  year  old. 
Hence,  send  all  the  old  drakes  to  market 
as  soon  as  it  can  profitably  be  done. 

HATCH  YOUNG  GUINEAS  NOW. 

The  guineas  came  originally  from  a 
warm  climate,  and  the  young  ones  thrive 
better  in  summer  than  in  the  colder 
months.  Hatch  them  under  hens  and 
they  will  not  only  lose  much  of  their  wild 
nature,  but  go  up  every  evening  into  the 
poultry-house.  They  are  excellent  layers, 
make  superior  table  fowls  and  perform 
good  service  as  insect  destroyers. 


DO  NOT  WAIT  FOR  LICE. 

It  is  easier  to  keep  lice  away  than  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Do  not  wait  until  lice  put 
in  an  appearance,  but  look  to  the  jooultry- 


j^JjAth  op  Poultky-House. 


aiid  one  16  feot  wide,  the  room  A  being 
the  layiug-room ;  B,  the  feed-room;  and 
C,  the  roosting-room.  The  perches  are 
one  foot  from  the  floor.  D  D  shows  steps 
for  reaching  the  floor.  Underneath  is 
lattice  railing,  enclosing  the  under  portion 
as  a  resort  in  rainy  weather.  WW  are 
are  windows.  E  E  E  are  ventilators.  The 
house  can  be  made  of  any  size  or  height. 


CATER  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

When  poultry  is  raised  for  market,  the 
peultryman  can  learn  much  in  a  short 
time  by  inspecting  the  market  stalls.  The 
object  should  be  to  learn  just  what  the 
buyers  demand,  and  then  aim  to  supply 
them.  It  will  be  found  that  all  markets 
are  not  alike,  and  that  a  close^observation 
on  the  different  markets,  and  also  on  the 
'demands  of  the  consumers,  as  well  as  the 
■seasons  when  certain  kinds  of  poultry  are 
preferred,  will  give  the  farmer  or  poultry- 
man  an  advantage  which  will  enable  Mm 
to  secure  not  only  better  prices,  but  how 
to  breed  for  the  best  results  in  selling 
poultry.  It  is  the  buyer  who  is  to  be  sat- 
isfied, as  he  fixes  the  price  according  to 
the  quality  and  his  desires.  If  yellow 
legs  on  poultry  are  preferred  in  certain 
markets,  and  the  buyers  are  willing  to 
pay  something  extra  for  such,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  to  raise  fowls  with 
yellow  legs.  The  best  breed  for  hia  pur- 
pose is  that  which  he  finds  will  give  the 
buyers  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  in  so 
regulating  his  breeding  he  is  not  liable  to 
err. 


ST.  BEL,  2:24  1-2. 

Miller  &  Sibley,  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  owners  of 
St.  Bel,  brother  of  the  late  Bell  Boy,  write:  "We 
have  used  Quinn's  Ointment  witli  great  success 
and  believe  it  fulfills  all  claimed  for  it.  We 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  our  friends."  For 
Curbs,  Splints,  Spavins  or  Bunches,  it  has  no 
equal.  Trial  box  25  cents,  silver  or  stamps. 
Regular  size  81.50  drllvered.  Address  W.  E. 
Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N,  Y. 


house  frequently,  and  use  every  precau- 
tion to  avoid  the  pests.  One  of  the  most 
discouraging  matters  connected  with 
poultry  keeping  is  the  work  of  lice,  and 
the  fight  to  prevent  them  should  begin 
before  they  secure  themselves  in  the 
poultry-house. 

EGG-EATING  HENS. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  break  an 
egg-eating  hen  of  the  vice.  Never  allow 
a  broken  egg  to  be  within  reach  of  the 
hens,  or  throw  egg-shells  to  them,  as  such 
will  teach  them  the  habit.  Make  the  nests 
in  a  dark  place,  rather  high  olf  the  floor 
and  open  in  front,  so  that  the  hens  will 
have  no  place  to  stand  for  eating  the 
eggs.     

WATER  IN  SUMMER. 

If  water  must  be  provided,  give  it  in  the 
morning,  fresh,  and  be  careful  to  clean 
out  the  fountains  or  troughs  in  order  to 
guard  against  disease.  The  roup  and 
cholera  are  always  spread  through  the 
flock  by  each  member  being  compelled  to 
drink  from  the  same  source  as  the  sick 
fowls. 

AN  ADMONITION. 

Be  careful  in  feeding.  The  cause  of 
disease  and  lack  of  eggs  is  overfeeding, 
especially  in  summer.  But  little  food  is 
required  by  the  hens  from  the  farmer,  and 
there  is  a  liability  of  making  them  too 
fat  when  they  are  not  left  to  their  own  ex- 
ertions when  they  have  the  freedom  of  a 
large  range. 

SUMMER  GREEN  FOOD. 

For  fowls  not  at  liberty,  the  mowings 
of  the  lawn,  cabbage  leaves,  turnip  tops, 
cut  clover  or  any  gi-een  food  that  is  easily 
obtained,  will  satisfy  them,  but  it  is  best 
to  have  all  green  food  cut  fine  for  them. 
A  good  mess  once  a  day  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary. 


Catarrh  Cured. 

ONE  CENT ! 

If  yon  sufFcr  from  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever  or  Astlima  in  any  of  tlieir  various  forms,  it  is  your  duty 
to  yourself  and  family  to  obtain  the  means  ot  a  certain  cure  before  it  is  too  late.  This  j'ou  can  easily  do  at  au 
expense  ot  one  cent  for  a  postal  card,  by  sondinK  your  name  and  address  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Iiawrence,  New 
York,  who  will  send  you  FREE,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  the  original  recipe  for  preparing  the  best  and 
surest  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Catarrh  m  all  its  various  stages.  Over  one  mill- 
ion cases  of  this  dreadful,  disfn  ■  r  i  n  l- ,  :iiid  often-times  fatal  disease  have  been  cured  permanently  during  the 
past  five  years  by  the  use  ot  thi^  in-  . In  mm  .    Write  to-dny  for  this  FKEE  recipe.   Its  timely  use  may  save 

vou  from  the  death  toils  of  Cou^^umiu          DO  NOT  DEliAY  longer,  if  you  desire  a  speedy  and  permanent 

cure.  Address  Prof.  J.  A.  liAVVKENCE,  84  Warren  Street,  New  \  ork. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
KFORTY  Years  Experience.— Let  me  give 
you  an  experience  of  forty  years  in  the  poultry 
line.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  weelts  last 
spring,  when  my  hens  got  the  cholera  and  all 
died  but  live,  there  has  not  been  a  day  in  ten 
years  that  I  have  not  gathered  more  or  less 
eggs.  I  generally  keep  twenty  hens  and  one 
rooster.  I  get  from  one  to  fourteen  eggs  eacli 
day.  They  have  free  range  the  most  of  the 
time,  and  all  they  will  eat  all  the  year.  The 
feed  consists  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  buck- 
wheat, mixed.  Some  of  them  are  very  fat. 
Fat  hens  will  lay  for  me  if  not  for  others. 
Their  quarters  are  comfortable ;  that  is  all. 

L.  E.  G. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Proper  Temperature  of  Incubator.— 

H.  C,  Poplar,  O.   "What  is  the  proper  temper- 
ature for  an  incubator?" 
Reply  :— The  proper  temperature  is  103°. 

Weafe  in  tbe  liGgs.— Mrs.  J.  H.  P.,  Dixon, 
111.  "My  chicks  are  weak  In  the  legs.  Tliey 
are  doing  well  otherwise.  What  is  the  cause?" 

Eeply  :— Probably  due  to  high  feeding  and 
rapid  growth.  It  is  not  necessarily  fatal. 

Two  Chiclis  in  One  Egg.— J.  G.  M.,  Clar- 
endon, Texas.  "Is  it  a  curiosity  for  two  chicks 
to  be  hatched  from  one  egg?  My  neighbor  had 
such  an  experience." 

Reply  :— We  have  known  such  to  happen, 
but  two  chicks  from  one  egg  is  an  unusual 
occurrence. 

Extreme  Temperature  of  Incubator. 

— G.  A.  W.,  Burlington,  Iowa.  "How  high  a 
temperature  can  be  allowed  eggs  in  an  incu- 
bator witlTont  their  being  injured  ?" 

Reply  :— Eggs  have  stood  the  test  of  116°  for 
a  very  short  time.  Prolonged  temperature  of 
108°  will  prove  fatal. 

Crossing  Fowl.— M.  E.  S.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, O.  "Does  a  cross  of  the  Brown  Leghorn 
and  Light  Brahma  make  a  good  fowl,  and  of 
which  breed  should  the  male  be?" 

Reply:— The  cross  is  an  excellent  one.  The 
Brown  Leghorn  male  and  Light  Brahma 
female  are  usually  preferred. 

Sunflowers.— H.  N.,  Champion,  Mich. 
"How  are  sunflowers  cultivated,  and  what  is 
the  yield  per  acre  ?" 

Reply  :— Cultivate  the  same  as  is  done  for 
corn.  The  yield  is  about  the  same  as  a  crop  of 
corn  per  acre.  Everything  depends  on  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

Gapes.— W.  C.  H.,  Dolores,  Col.  "What  is 
the  matter  with  my  chicks?  They  breathe 
hard  and  finally  die.  I  forward  portion  of  an 
egg,  the  white  being  perfect  and  the  yelk  hard 
and  small." 

Reply:— The  chicks  probably  have  gapes. 
The  egg  Is  due  to  the  hen  being  out  of  condi- 
tion ;  probably  overfed  and  fat. 

Hens  Eating  Eggs.— Mrs.  G.  P.  S.,  Spring 
Hill,  Kan.  "How  shall  we  prevent  hens  from 
eating  their  eggs  1" 

Reply:— Have  the  nests  covered  so  as  to 
compel  the  hens  to  walk  In,  instead  of  alight- 
ing on  the  eggs.  The  nests  should  be  in  a 
dark  place  and  raised  four  or  five  inches  from 
the  floor. 

Batcbing  Dnck  and  Oeesc  Eggs  in  In- 
cubator.—H.  B.  K.,  Bryan,  Ohio.  "I.  Can 
duck  and  geese  eggs  be  hatched  successfully 
in  an  incubator?  2.  Do  they  require  the  same 
heat  and  moisture  as  hens'  eggs  ?" 

Reply  :— 1.  Yes.  2.  They  require  the  same 
temperature,  but,  strange  to  say,  ducks'  eggs 
require  a  little  less  moisture,  though  it  was 
formerly  supposed  that  they  required  more. 

To  Prevent  antl  Cure  ©apes.- J.,  Mickle- 
ton,  N.  J.  "Please  give  a  cure  and  preventive 
for  gapes  In  chicks." 

Reply  :— A  drop  of  spirits  of  turpentine  on 
a  bread  crumb,  forced  down  the  throat,  some- 
times effects  a  cure,  but  the  usual  practice  is 
to  force  a  horsehair  into  the  wind-pipe,  twist 
it  quickly  and  withdraw,  which  removes  the 
worms.  To  prevent  gapes,  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  to  a  quart  of  corn 
meal,  make  into  stiff  dough  with  water  and 
feed  once  or  twice  a  week.  Scatter  air-slacked 
lime  freely  on  the  runs. 


|JmME§'''T^'Et'^'  Book-keeping,  BrsiXESS 
f  Forms, Penmanship.  Arithmetic,  tihort- 

hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL  Circulars  froe. 
Bryant  &  Stratlon's.  ■wOMaiu  St.,  Euflalo,  N.  Y. 


W  \J  JLiM  A%l  A,  We  will  send  for  25  cts., 
SiAVfir'r^.'.ZiS  "ertion  this  paper,  TAKM- 
X  ouijXKic.a  JO  page  magazine,  six  months, 
iample  copy  free.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  Si  Co..  iSoBton.  Mobs. 


^\  P  Ml  T  C  ('il^er)  pays  for  yoor  address  Imi^ 
^fCilv  I  0"4ghnt'8  DmacTOKr,"  which  g'Scg 


I II  whirling  all  over  the  United  States,  and  you  wiu  get  hun- 
■  ^0  dreds  of  samples,  circulars,  boolls,  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.,  from  those  who  want  agents.  Ton  will  get  lots  ot  good  read^ 
Ing  tree  and  will  be  WELL  PLEASED  with  the  small  ioTesV 
Jnent.  List  containing  name  sent  to  each  person  answering. 

T.  D.  CAMPBEM,,  B  73,  Boyleston,  Ind. 


IIIJLK  PRESERVATIVE. 

Milk  and  cream  kept  thoroughly  sweet  and  fresh  5to7 
dayswithout  uaingice  and  without  affecting  the  (luality 
or  flavor.  Tasteless, Odorless, Inexpensive  andSimpIe  to 
use.  Thoroughly  healthful.  A  necessitvtooverycream- 
ery.dairy and  milkman.  SA.MPLE.snfficienttoniakecon- 
vinting  test, will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  lOcents  in  stamps. 
The  Preservaline  M'f'g  Co.,  10  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR 

..Simple,  Perfect  and  .Self-Kegulat- 
riDir.    Hundreds  in  BUCcessfiU  operation. 

TH  I  0  ^^"aranlecdtohatchalargerjwrt^enta^ 

M  ■  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 

t  '  hatcher.   Send  Gc.  for  Dlus.  Catalogue. 

OiroDlan  free.  CEO.H.STAHL,  QUINC Y.  ILU 

Nobody  cares 
how  much  oil 
a  lamp  burns — 
oil  is  cheap. 
But,  if  the 
' '  Pittsburgh  ' ' 
burns  less  oil  and  gives  more 
light  than  any  other  central- 
draft  lamp,  we  all  care;  and 
we  care  a  good  deal;  for  it 
shows  that  the  other  lamps 
evaporate  oil  without  burning 
it,  while  the  "Pittsburgh" 
burns  it. 

Besides,  the  "Pittsburgh"  is 
easy  to  manage ;  the  others  are 
not.  The  "  Pittsburgh"  is 
clean  by  habit ;  the  others  are 
foul  by  habit — they  have  dirt 
pockets,  every  one  of  them. 
Send  for  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  CO. 

MONEY  REQUIRED 

UHTIUrTEg  EXAMINATION, 

50  ONE  YE/IR 
TRML  FREE. 

Genuine    I>ucbcr»    solid  silrerlne 
watch,  guaranttffd  to  wear  and  retain 
Itscolor  equal  to  coin  silver  for  a  life- 
time.  Dust  proof  and  damp  proof, 
and  finishtd  to  a  dazzling  bright' 
new.   Fitted  with  our  celebrated 
special  movement.  Extra 
richly  jeweled,  mafjniBcently 
finished   and   gijaranteed  an 
absolutely  correct  timekeeper. 
With  each  watch  we  send  a 
printed  agreement  giving'  yoa 
,  ,  jthe  privilege  of  ret»rniag  it  at 
Many  time  within  one  year  it 
'^Jit  does  notglveperfectsatisfac- 
^tlon.  Cut  this  out  and  sead 
lit  with  your  order  and  we  will 
iforward   the   watch   to  yoa 
'/promptly  by  express  C.  O.  D., 
fiJ  ^''^^  instnictiona  to  the  express 
fi  J  agent  to  allow  examination.  If 
on  examination  you  are  satisfied 
that  1 1  is  a  bargain  pay  the 
,^^amonuf,$3,50,and  express  charges 
^  and  it  13  yours;  otherwise  you  pay 
V   nothing  and  it  will  be  returned  at 
r     our  expense.  Mammoth  catalogue 
free  with  each  watch.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL 
MFG.  &  IMPORTING  CO., 

888  Dearborn  St.,  Chleaico,  lU, 


I  A  PRESENT.  I 

T  OEND  U9  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  a  , 
T  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WAShlINC'' 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-bo  "d"VaS# 
iff  bing  needed.  We  wantyoutoshow  it  to  your  friends,* 
jt,  oractasaKentifyoucan.  Toucan  COIN  MONEtX 
T  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  We* 
T  first  from  each  county.  Write  quick.  Address  N.  V  * 

*  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  25  Dey  St  ,  N.  Y.  ■"■"'""'^  * 


DONALD  KENNEDY  , 
Of  Roxbuiy,  Massw  says 

Kennedy's  Medical  Discovery 
cures  Horrid  Old  Sores,  Deep 
Seated  Ulcers  of  40  years 
standing,  Inward  Tumors,  and 
every  disease  of  the  skin,  ex- 
cept Thunder  Humor,  and 
Cancer  that  has  taken  root. 
Price  I1.50.  Sold  by  every 
Druggist  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer* 
Ing  advertisements,  as  adrertisers  often 
hare  difierent  articles  advertiaed  in  seTeral 
papers. 
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Kff-KEAD  THIS  SOTICE.'ea 

Qnestions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Faem  asb 
FiBESiDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation UDon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inouirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  iu  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessarv.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Briars.  Time  to  Cnt.— W.  W.,  Clarksburg, 
Ind.  The  best  time  to  cut  briars  is  mid- 
summer. 

Inonbator  Plaus.— J.  W.  JI.,  Okolona, 
Aliss.  For  illustrated  incubator  plans,  send 
stamp  to  the  editor  of  our  poultry  department, 
Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  X.  J. 

Fnrnitnre  Tarnish.— E.  E.  M.,  "Wilbur, 
Wash.  Buy  the  best  turpentine  coach  varnish, 
and  thin  It  with  spirits  of  turpentine  until  it 
can  be  spread  easily  with  a  Tarnish  brush. 
The  cheap,  common  varnishes,  such  as  a  mix- 
ture of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  resin,  are  not 
very  satisfactory. 

Bacfewheat.— D.  E.,  Boonville,  Ind.,  asks: 
"(1)  Is  buckwheat  better  to  fatten  sheep  than 
corn?  (2)  When  is  the  right  time  to  sow  it? 
(3)  How  much  seed  is  required  per  acre?  (i) 
Would  it  do  to  sow  it  in  a  meadow  cut  by  the 
tenth  of  July?  (5)  Can  the  land  be  sown  in 
grass  after  the  buckwheat  is  harvested?" 

Reply  :—(!)  Xo.  (2)  Latter  part  of  June  and 
first  part  of  July.  (-3)  About  three  pecks  per 
acre,  (i)  In  your  latitude  it  cau  be  sown  as 
late  as  the  tenth  of  July.  Earlier  sowing  is 
better.  (.5)  Yes,  if  the  buckwheat  is  sown  in 
June  it  can  be  harvested  in  time  to  sow 
timothy. 

Talne  of  Fertilizer.— W.  J.  F.,  Deity,  AV. 
Va.,  writes :  "Please  state  what  is  a  fair  price, 
at  the  factory,  of  a  fertilizer  with  this  analysis: 
Moisture,  10  per  cent;  ammonia,  IJ-S  per  cent; 
available  phosphoric  acid,  S  per  cent ;  insoluble 
phosphoric  acid,  1%  per  cent;  potash  soluble 
in  water,  2  per  cent.  Also  of  the  following: 
Ammonia,  IJi  per  cent ;  phosphoric  acid,  8  per 
cent ;  potash,'l>S  per  cent ;  sulphate  of  potash, 
3  per  ceut;  magnesia  and  soda,  25  per  cent. 
Which  of  the  two  is  better  for  wheat,  which 
better  for  corn?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— The  first  named,  at 
present  schedule  rates  of  plant  foods,  has  a 
value  of  somewhat  less  than  £20  per  ton  ;  and 
the  other  is  worth  stiU  less,  by  S2  or  S3.  Neither 
is  very  high  grade.  I  would  prefer  the  first 
named  for  any  purpose. 

Horsehair  Worm— Electoral  Commis- 
sion—.*.clJonrnmeiit  of  Congress.- M.  D. 
J.,  Bellaire,  Mich.,  writes:  "Is  it  possible  for 
a  horsehair  to  change  to  a  snake?  Who  ap- 
pointed the    electoral    commission?  Can 

either  house  of  congress  adjourn  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  ?" 

Reply:— Xo.  The  Gordius  aquaticus  is  a 
little  worm  resembling  a  horsehair  In  appear- 
ance, and  popularly  but  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  produced  from  a  horsehair  which  had 
fallen  into  the  water.  The  electoral  com- 
mission was  created  by  act  of  congress.  It 
was  composed  of  five  members  elected  from 
each  house  and  five  justices  of  the  supreme 
court.   The  bill  specified  four  justices;  these 

four  selected  the  fifth.  After  the  close  of  the 

first  session  of  congress  the  senate  may  re- 
main in  executive  session.  The  second  session 
expires  the  fourth  of  March.  During  the 
session  neither  house  shall,  without  consent 
of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days. 

Carbolized  l,ime— Pyrethrnm.— W.  H. 
G.,  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  writes:    "How  does 

Joseph  make  his  carbolized  lime?  Where 

does  he  get  pyiethrum  roseum;  also  the  bel- 
lows to  apply  it?" 

Reply-  by  Joseph  :— I  do  not  use  the  car- 
bolized lime  any  more;  for  I  think  we  have 
better  remedies  now  ;  but  if  you  desire  to  try 
it,  I  would  recommend  to  use  plaster  instead 
of  the  lime.  Pour  a  pint  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  into  a  peck  of  plaster  and  mix  thorough- 
ly. You  can  use  this  freely  about  your  plants, 
around  the  premises,  in  poultry-houses,  etc. 
Thrown  into  plum-trees,  it  is  said  to  drive  the 

curculio  awav.  1  have  never  used  pyreth- 

rum  roseum ;  only  the  Insect  powder  made 
and  sold  by  the  Buhach  Producing  and  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  under  the 
name  of  buhach.  This  has  three  times  the 
strength  of  the  ordinary  insect  powder,  made 
of  the  flowers  of  pyrethrum  roseum,  and  sold 
in  the  drug  stores.  Bellows  to  apply  it  may  be 
bought  of  any  seedsman  or  in  mostdrug  stores 
and  hardware  stores.  1  now  prefer  to  use 
buhach  mixed  with  water  In  spray  form. 

Potash  for  Peaches.— J.  D.  P.,  Kentucky, 
writes  :  "I  wish  to  supply  a  few  choice  peach- 
trees  with  all  the  potash  they  require,  as  the 
land  is  worn  and  rather  thin.  My  only  avail- 
able source  is  the  concentrated  lye  sold  in  one 
or  two  pound  tin  cans,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  soap.  How  big  a  space  will  one  can 
manure  properly,  and  how  should  the  stuff  be 
applied?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— The  probability  is  that 
your  trees  require  not  only  potash,  but  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitrogen  as  well.  I  would  rrot 
use  the  high-priced,  concentrated  lye  under 
any  circumstances;  tor  surely  there  must  be 
other  sources  of  potash  within  your  reach. 
And  even  If  you  could  not  possibly  get  a  few 
bushels  of  wood  ashes,  a  small  quantity  of 
corn-cob  ashes,  cotton-seed-hull  ashes  or  to- 
bacco refuse,  I  would  prefer  to  use  well-rotted 
barn-yard  manure,  or  the  like,  rather  than  pay 
much  money  for  a  little  potash  in  the  shape 
of  concentrated  lye.  If  you  must  use  It,  dis- 
solve a  few  pounds  In  water  and  sprinkle  it 
on  the  ground  around  the  trees,  using  a  pound 
or  two  to  the  tree  as  a  beginning,  and  noticing 
results.  I  would  use  some  ooue-dust  or  other 
phosphate-stm  better,  a  high-grade,  concen- 
trated, complete  fertilizer— with  it. 

Sweet  Potatoes— Cucnmber  Pickles— 
Canning  Tomatoes.- R.  L.  H.,  Maryville, 
Tenn.,  writes:  "Is  there  a  sweet  potato  named 
(ieu  Grant,  that  grows  on  vines  same  as  Irish 

potatoes?  Please  give  recipe  for  barreling 

cucumber  pickles  such  as  you  buy  in  the 
grocery.  Also  give  recipe  for  canning  to- 
matoes In  tins,  as  they  do  in  the  canniug  fac- 
tories   What  will  cans  cost  per  thousand?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— If  I  remember  right, 
there  was  a  sweet  potato  such  as  you  mention, 
advertised  for  sale  some  years  ago.  Have  not 
heard  of  It  since,  and  never  had  any  faith  in 

it  Our  pickle  growers  here  lay  down  their 

cucumbers  in  brine  in  large  casks  or  vats. 
Some  of  these  hold  seventy  barrels,  and  the 
brine  for  one  of  them  is  made  of  five  barrels 
of  salt  and  the  required  quantity  of  water.  The 
great  point  of  importance  is  to  keep  the  cu- 
cumbers constantly  under  the  brine.  In  late 
fall  winter  or  spring  the  pickles  are  taken  out 
and  sold  to  the  retailers,  but  how  the  latter 
handle  them,  I  do  not  know.  The  "sour  cu- 
cumbers" of  the  Germans,  as  found  in  some 
groceries,  are  packed  down  In  barrels  or  hogs 
beads,  with  alternate  layers  of  grape  leaves  or 


cabbage  leaves.  perhapssome  dill  forflavoring, 
then  covered  with  weak  brine  and  allowed  to 
sour  in  this  pickle.  They  require  no  further 

preparation  to  fit  them  for  use.  The  canning 

of  tomatoes  in  tin  cans  for  market  is  a  par- 
ticular business,  and  the  novice  who  engages 
in  it  without  first  learning  the  whole  of  it,  by 
practical  experience  in  a  canning  factory, 
would  most  likely  lose  money  in  the  under- 
taking. At  present  prices  of  canned  tomatoes, 
there  is  no  money  in  It,  except  when  carried 
on  very  systematically  and  under  favorable 
circumstances. 

Corn  Root- Aphis  and  Ants— Sorghum 
Seed  as  Food  for  Horses.— F.  P.,  Mllton- 
ville.  Kan.,  writes:  "About  a  week  after  I 
planted  my  corn  I  dug  down  and  found  the 
corn  half  rotted,  but  sprouted.  On  the  sprouts 
and  roots  were  green  lice  and  ants.   Can  you 

explain  how  the  lice  got  there?  Is  sorghum 

seed  good  to  feed  to  horses?" 

Reply'  :— Will  some  one  of  our  readers  who 
has  had  experience  feeding  sorghum  seed  to 

horses  please  answer?  Your  corn  ground 

was  probably  too  wet.  The  first  time  the 
writer  ever  noticed  plant-lice  on  the  roots  of 
young  corn  was  several  years  ago.  In  a 
twenty-five  acre  field  were  a  number  of  spots 
where  the  corn  was  not  growing  thriftily  and 
was  of  a  pale,  yellow  color.  On  digging  up 
some  of  the  young  corn,  the  roots  were  found 
to  be  infested  with  plant-lice.  It  was  further 
observed  at  that  time  that  these  spots  were 
only  where  there  was  a  shallow  depression 
and  a  deep,  clay  subsoil,  retentive  of  moisture. 
In  other  parts  of  the  field,  where  natural 
under  drainage  was  perfect,  no  plant-lice  were 
found; -hence,  the  conclusion  that  drainage 
would  be  the  remeds'.  And  it  was.  Land 
with  a  retentive,  clay  subsoil  seems  to 
be  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  corn 
root-aphis.  You  mention  ants  in  connection 
with  the  plant-lice.  These  small,  brown  ants 
always  accompany  the  corn  root-aphis.  They 
collect  the  eggs  laid  by  the  aphides  In  the  fall, 
care  for  them  through  the  winter,  and  In  the 
spring,  when  the  young  aphides  hatch  out, 
they  place  them  in  little  tunnels  around  the 
roots  of  corn.  The  lice  suck  the  sap  of  the 
plant.  Ants  take  care  of  the  aphides  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  sweet  liquid  secreted  by 
the  latter.  In  other  words,  these  ants  "keep 
cows." 

The  following  methods  for  destroying  the 
corn  root-aphis  are  suggested  by  Prof.  S.  A. 
Forbes:  "A  long  list  of  observations  In  the 
field  In  early  spring  unite  in  showing  that  the 
corn  root-aphis  takes  its  start  only  In  fields 
where  it  occurred  the  year  before,  and  that 
such  fields  are,  as  a  rule,  more  likely  to  suSer 
severely  from  the  attack.  The  early  evolution 
of  a  partly-winged  brood  provides,  however, 
for  so  general  a  dispersal  that  the  expedient 
of  rotation  of  crops  can  have  only  a  secondary 
value.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  plant-louse 
eggs  hatch,  as  a  rule,  some  days  in  advance  of 
the  growth  of  the  corn  in  the  fields  ^usually  a 
week  or  more  before  corn  planting),  and  that 
in  the  meantime  the  lice  are  dependent  on 
young  weeds  in  the  earth,  gave  the  hint  for 
some  starvation  experiments  tried  In  two 
successive  years.  From  these  we  learned  that 
young  lice  just  hatched  will  perish  within  five 
days  if  deprived  of  food,  whether  attended 
by  ants  or  not.  It  seems  possible,  consequent- 
ly, that  their  numbers  might  be  greatly 
diminished  in  early  spring  by  such  a  thorough 
stirring  of  the  soil,  with  disk  harrows  or  other 
similar  apparatus,  as  would  keep  down  the 
sprouting  herbage  In  the  corn  field.  Any 
treatment  of  the  field  the  preceding  summer 
or  fall  which  should  diminish  the  number  of 
seeds  of  pigeon  grass  or  smartweed  maturing 
In  the  corn,  would  diminish  likewise  the 
chances  of  survival  of  young  root-lice  the  fol- 
lowing year.  I  am  told  that  these  conditions 
are  agriculturally  manageable,  and  have  ar- 
ranged for  field  experiments  to  test  these 
methods. 


VETERINARY. 
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Cntaneons  Ernption.— A.  E.  C,  Batavia, 
X.  Y.  It  is  possible  that  the  eruption  you  com- 
plain of  Is  a  ease  of  cow-pox.  If  so,  every- 
thing will  be  well  again  bj'  the  time  this  Is 
published.  You  fail  to  give  a  good  description 
of  the  pustules ;  a  definite  diagnosis,  there- 
fore, is  impossible. 

Rattlesnake  Bite.— W.  F.,  Waverly,  Mo., 
wants  to  know  how  to  treat  an  animal  bitten 
bv  a  rattlesnake.  Good  results  are  usually 
obtained  if  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  animal  h.as  been  bitten,  a  subcuta- 
neous injection  with  tincture  of  Iodine  Is  made 
at  or  near  the  wound. 

Garget  In  Cows.— E.  M.  T.,  Latah,  Wash. 
The  best,  and  in  fact  the  only  remedy,  consists 
in  verv  frequent  and  very  thorough  and  ener- 
getic milking,  because  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  remove  the  clots  of  coagulated  milk, 
which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  act  like 
foreign  bodies;  will  cause  Irritation  and  con- 
stitute nuclei  for  further  coagulation. 

Warts.— .\.  M.  B.,  Cowlitz,  Wash.,  writes: 
"Will  vou  tell  me  what  will  take  warts  off  of 
my  cows  teats?  I  have  a  valuable  cow  and 
her  teats  are  full  of  big,  flat,  soft  warts,  and 
they  are  so  sore  I  can  hardly  milk  her." 

A>'SWER:— Big,  flat  warts  situated  on  the 
teats  of  a  cow,  are  best  removed  bv  careful  ap- 
plications of  acids.  Try  strong  acetic  acid,  but 
apply  It  only  after  milking  and  wash  the 
teats  each  time  before  milking,  and  see  to  it 
that  none  of  the  acid  gets  into  the  milk. 

Bog-Spavin  and  Thoronghpin.— M.  R., 
Tionesta.  Pa.  Bog-spavin  and  thoroughpin 
are  essentially  the  same  thing.  Both  consist 
in  a  morbid  enlargement— an  expansion— of 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hock  joint.  A 
cure  is  possible  only  If  the  causes  (concussion 
and  severe  exertions)  can  be  removed  or  be 
avoided.  Xeither  the  one  nor  the  other  Is  apt 
to  cause  lameness,  ulceration  or  stiffness  of 
the  hock  joint.  If  lameness  Is  present,  it  Is 
usually  due  to  an  existing  bone-spavin, 
hidden,  maybe,  by  the  bog-spavin. 

Banning  Sores.— B  S.,  Handley,  Texas, 
writes:  "I  have  a  young  horse  that  Is  afflicted 
with  running  sores  in  his  flanks  and  on  his 
belly,  in  front  of  the  sheath.  He  has  been  so 
sin«e  he  was  ca.strated,  two  years  ago.  They 
break  and  run  awhile,  then  dry  up  and  others 
come.   He  Is  poor  and  will  not  fatten." 

A>'SWER :— I  wish  you  had  given  a  clearer 
description  of  the  running  sores.  As  it  is.  It  Is 
difllcult  to  decide  whether  the  same  are 
simply  the  result  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatics,  or  something  worse— farcy.  But 
when  in  the  former  case.  It  will  be  diflScult  to 
effect  a  permanent  healing.  U  you  wUh  to 


make  an  attempt,  you  may  dress  the  sores 
(every  individual  sore)  twice  a  day  with  either 
iodoform  or  a  flve-per-cent  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid.  Farcy  is  exceedingly  infectious, 
and  must  be  considered  Incurable;  therefore, 
every  animal  affected  with  it  should  at  once 
be  destroyed.  j 

Cystic  Tamor.— H.  K.,  Valley  Station,  Ky.,  ! 
writes :   "I   have  a  two-year-old  filly  that 
has  a  kind  of  rising  on  her  nose.  It  is  situated 
between  the  bone  and  skin  and  can  be  moved 
about  without  giving  her  any  pain.   It  Is  ' 
about  the  size  of  a  guinea  egg.  She  is  a  fine-  i 
looking  animal.  I  would  like  to  have  it  re-  i 
moved.  Itspoils  her  appearance  a  great  deaL"  j 

A>"Swek: — What  you  describe  seems  to  be  a  ' 
cystic  tumor.   The  best  waj-  to  remove  It  Is  to  I 
peal  It  out,  which,  however,  on  account  of  the  i 
softness  and  fussiness  of  the  skin  of  the  false 
nostril,  is  not  so  very  easy,  and  therefore  re- 
quires an  experienced  hand.   Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  open  the  tumor,  because  doing  so 
would  make  the  operation  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult.  If  It  is  opened  by  accident,  the  cyst  may 
be  filled  with  gypsum,  and  then  the  tumor 
will  be  a  solid  mass,  and  the  operation  will  be 
comparatively  easy.   The  best  you  can  do  is  to 
employ  a  veterinarian, or  if  none  can  be  had, 
a  good  surgeon,  to  perform  the  operation. 

Red  HilK.— P.  J.  W.,  Pataha  City,  AVash., 
writes:  "Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  cow  ?  We  have  been  milking  herfor 
one  year,  but  lately  something  has  got  wrong 
with  her  milk.  It  looks  all  right  when  It  is 
milked,  and  we  cannot  see  anything  wrong 
wltli  It  after  it  stands  awhile  until  we  empty 
the  milk  out  of  the  pan,  when  it  looks  like 
thin  blood  that  settles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  She  will  not  come  In  this  summer.  She 
Is  In  a  good,  healthy  condition  and  is  gaining 
all  the  time  and  gives  a  good  quantity  of 
milk." 

Answer  :— There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
your  cow.  The  trouble  exists  in  the  premises 
or  the  vessels  In  which  the  milk  is  kept.  The 
red  color  Is  produced  by  a  bacteriue,  known  as 
Bacillers  prodigiosus,  which  gets  into  the 
milk.  The  remedy  consists  in  a  most  thorough 
cleansing  and  disinfection,  not  only  of  the 
milk  vessels  and  utensils,  but  also  of  the 
premises  (cellar,  perhaps")  in  which  the  milk  is 
kept.  The  milk  itself,  when  drawn  from  the 
cow,  is  all  right. 

Ropy  Milk.— F.  H.,  Straubville,  X.  D.. 
writes:  "I  have  three  cows  whose  milk, 
after  it  has  stood  seven  hours,  becomes  ropy. 
I  keep  them  inia  pasture  of  sevents*  acres,  with 
one  hundred  sneep,  and  they  all  drink  from 
the  same  trough.  1  kept  them  in  the  same 
pasture  with  sheep  last  year,  but  their  milk 
was  all  right.  Will  you  please  iuforrii  me  by 
mail  at  once  what  ails  my  cows  and  what  I 
must  do  for  Ihem  ?  Two  of  them  are  new 
milch-cows  and  one  is  farrow.  We  put 
the  milk  separate  and  found  out  their  milk  is 
all  the  same.  By  advice  of  a  neighbor  I  have 
given  them  each  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
saltpeter  and  one  of  sulphur  the  next  night. 
Have  given  them  this  for  about  one  week 
with  no  effect." 

Akswer  :— If  you  want  me  to  answer  you  by 
mail,  you  must  send  in  the  usual  fee  of  one 
dollar,  otherwise  you  have  to  wait  until  the 
paper  comes  out.  If  I  should  attempt  to  an- 
swer every  letter  by  mail,  without  a  fee,  I 
would  soon  have  inquiries  enough  to  compel 
me  to  employ  several  secretaries,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  pay  them.  As  to  your  In- 
quiry, your  cows  are  all  right.  Roplness  of 
milk,  the  same  as  a  red  or  a  blue  color,  which 
makes  its  appearance  while  the  milk  is  stand- 
ing, is  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria.  In  this 
case  it  is  Micrococcus  vlscosus.  The  remedy 
consists  in  a  very  thorough  cleaning  and  dis- 
infection of  the  milk  vessels,  milk  utensils 
and  premises  In  which  the  milk  is  kept. 
Don't  dose  your  cows  with  medicine,  for  they 
are  Innocent. 

Brittle  Hoofs— Xervonsness.  —  H.  H., 

Empire,  La.,  writes:  "I  ask  for  a  remedy  for 
the  brittleness  of  horses'  feet.  My  horse's 
hoofs  (we  do  not  use  shoes)  have,  since  some 
eight  or  nine  months,  become  brittle.  They 
were  not  so  before,  and  it  seems  to  increase, 
as  pieces  about  an  inch  in  size  are  breaking 
out.  My  best  horse  on  the  farm  Is  so  ner- 
vous that  he  trembles  (gives  a  sudden  shake) 
at  the  sudden  cough  of  the  rider,  or  at  the 
sound  of  a  trivial  noise,  even  far  off.  Is  there  a 
remedy  for  this  ?  He  was  born  and  reared 
here,  of  unusual  spirit,  sound  and  healthy 
and  has  no  faults." 

Answer  :— As  to  the  brittle  hoofs,  you  fail 
to  Inform  me  what  has  happened  and  what 
caused  the  hoofs  to  become  brittle.   It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  advise  you.    Have  you, 
perhaps,  repeatedly  poulticed  the  hoofs,  or 
has  the  horse  been  obliged  to  stand  in  a  mud- 
hole?    Softening  the  hoofs  by  poulticing,  I 
stopping  or  applications  of  mud  or  water  fre-  | 
quently  causes  horses'  hoofs  to  become  degen-  i 
erated  and  brittle,  but  never  cures  the  brittle  I 
condition.   The  moisture  needed  by  the  hoof  | 
must  come  from  within— from  the  interior  of  j 
the  foot.     Frequent  and  careful  paring  (of  ; 
course,  but  a  little  at  a  time)  will  promote  the  ' 
growth  of  the  horn  and  keep  the  hoof  In  good  , 
shape.   If  any  softening  is  attempted,  let  it  be  i 

done  with  glycerine,  and  not  with  water.   : 

As  to  your  horse  that  is  so  nervous  as  to 
tremble,  treat  the  same  with  kindness,  gain 
his  confidence  andeonvince  him  thatnothing 
in  your  presence  Is  going  to  hurt  him. 


Asthma 


Tbe  XLiracalona  Hola 
Plant.  IN'ature's  Sure  Cure 
for  Asthma.  Discovered  on 
Congo  Kiver.  West  Africa.  Cure  Cnaranteed 
or  Sio  Pay.  Export  Oflnce,  1164  Broadwav,  New 
York.  For  Book  <fc  Trial  Case.rreety  Mail,  address, 
KOI.A  lUPOETING  CO. ,132  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PREMIUM 

^  Keep  Cool  and  Xake  ComTort  in  0o€ 
Weather.  '79,643  Fans  Given  Away* 

I*  We  are  leading  all  publishers  in  premium  offers  to  secure 
I  yearly  subscribers  to*' Comfort,"  and  the  midsummer 
~*  3  months  tr:a]  rubscriber  offer  goes  ahead  of 

eveiything  before.  'VreareactuallriseDdiDg 
tflousanda  of  these  elegaDl  Fans 
kf^ratis  to  prove  that  onr  offer«are 
eenoine.  We  absolute]}- give  eveiy 
'  one  sendinglOc  for  aSmo's.  subscrip- 
.tion,a2S-stick  hand  decorated  highV 
fcolored  Fan  FKEE.  We  want 
lyour  DeiEhbors  aad  friends  tp  see 
"them  ati(f  take  '*  Comfort,**  and 
talk  aboutand  advertise  us,  knowing  thil  in  the  Fall  i.ne  can- 
vassers will  flo«k  to  work  for  **  Comfort'*  premium 
offers.  You  can  sell  these  Fans  at  a  big  profiL  Enclose 
10  cents  at  once  to  pay  mailing'  expenses,  and  you  get  3 
Eionthsof  "Comfort." 

^dress,  MORSE  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  S93,Augusta,  Me« 


wni  Play 

TUNES 


To  Intr odooe 

them,  one  in  every 
County  or  town  fur- 
nished reliable  per- 
sons (either  sex)  who 
vrill  proTni?e  to  show 
it.  EXCELSIOR  MUSIC 
BOX  CO.,J^  O.  Box 
2126,  X.  T.  City. 


RUPTURE  CURED! 


Positively  Holds  Rupture. 

>T0R5  MGHT  ASD  DAY. 
Has  an  Adjostable  Pad  wlileh  can 
be  made  larger  or  smaller  to  snl  t 
changing  condition  of  rapture. 

ID  astral  ed  Catalogue  9»al  ae- 
eurdj  s^led  by 

G.  V.  House  Mfg.  Co. 

BROADWAY.  N.Y. City 


How  They  Do  Sell. 


Q^l^y^  easily  make  Big  Wages  selling  the  Peer; 


Ab  tn  I  O  less  Atlas  of  the  World,  in  handsome  and 
heavy  Leatherette  Board  Covers,  with  ornament- 
al Gold  Title.  It  sells  on  sight,  becanse  all  who 
see  it  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  best  ever  offered  for  the 
price.  Locates  towns,  cities,  railroads,  etc.  Full  of 
statistics,  with  Census  of  1S90.  Illnstrated. 
Agents  make  too  per  cent,  .\ddre5s 
Mast.Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  !<pringfiela,0. 


UBIG  OFFER 


bilb  that  we  5eDd,  we  will  piv 
advance  with  eaniplos  and  oills. 


50c.  MADE  IN  A 

m»nute:  Ifjon 

will  hang  up  m  tha 
P.  O  .  or  some  publio 

 place,  the  two  show 

you  a  50c.  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
This  will  trouble  you  about 


one  minute,  and  then  if  vou  want  to  work  on  salary  at  iSoO 

orSlOOpermonth,  letusknow.  We  pay  In  advance. 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,    21    Willow  St.,  Auflusta,  Me. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Standard  Books  06  RgriealtuFe, 
HortieultuFe,  Etc.,  Etc. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  pre- 
sent a  list  of  standard  rural  books,  which  we 
offer  at  the  publishers' prices.  They  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  prices 
named.  All  bound  in  cloth,  except  those 
where  a  different  binding  is  named. 

HE^TDERSOX'S  TTEW  HATTDBOOK  OF 
PJLAXTS  AM)  GEXERAI.  HORTICrL- 
TITRE.  By  Peter  Henderson.  A  new  and  revised 
edition,  with  about  illustrations.  Price,  post- 
paid, S4. 

6ARI>E>TX6  FOR  PROFIT.  By  Peter  Hen- 
derson. A  guide  to  the  successful  culture  of  the 
market  and  family  garden.  Illustrated.  Price, 
postpaid.  $2. 

GARDEVOtC  FOR  PliEASTHKE.  By  Pele» 
Henderson.  A  guide  to  the  amateur  in  the  fruit, 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,  with  full  directions  fur 

^  the  greenhouse,  conservatory  and  window  garden. 
Illustrated.   Price,  postpaid,  S2. 

PRACTICAL.  FtORICCT-THRE.  By  Petor 
Henderson.  A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation 
and  cultivation  of  florists'  plants.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  Sl.-'iO. 

TRITCK  FAR3CI>6  AT  THE  SOCTII.  By 
Dr.  A.  Oemler.  of  Georgia.  A  guide  to  the  raising 
of  vegetables  for  nortnern  markets.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  SI. 50. 

HOW  CROPS  GROW.  By  Prof.  Saml.  W.  John- 
son, of  Yale  College.  A  treatise  on  the  chemical 
composition,  structure  and  life  of  the  plant,  isevv 
and  enlarged  edition.   Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

BRAIXIXG  FOR  PROFFT  AXD  DRAIArKCI 
FOR  HE.ALTH.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.  Illus- 
trated.   Price,  postpaid,  >1.50. 

irrSHROO^IS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEII. 
By  Wm.  Talcouer.  A  practical  treatise  on  mush- 
room culture  for  profit  and  pleasure.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

THE  SCGAR  BEOET.  By  Lewis  S.  Ware,  C.  E., 
M.  E.   323  pages,  90  engravings.   Price,  postpaid,  $4. 

BR003I-C0RX  A^TD  BR003IS.  A  treatise  on 
raising  broom-corn  and  making  brooms,  on  a  small 
or  large  scale.   Price,  postpaid,  5()  cents. 

THE  SJlAXl-FRrFT  CIT-TITRIST.  By  An- 
drew S.  Fuller.  Enlarged  .and  brought  fully  np  to 
the  present  time.  Illustrated.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

THE  SHEPHERD'S  3IAX1:aJL.  By  Henry 
Stewart.  A  practical  treatise  on  sheep,  especially 
for  American  shepherds.   Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

ULXGSTROTH  OX  THE  HOXET-BEE.  Re- 
vised by  Dadant.  A  practical  work.  550  pages,  IW 
engravings.   Price,  postpaid.  S2. 

A  B  C  OF  BEE  CTXTCBE.  By  A.  I.  Root. 
Everything  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  honey-bee. 
Illustrated.   Over  300  pages.    Price,  postpaid,  $1,25. 

THR  BEE-KEEPERS'  GFIDE.  By  A.J.  Cook. 
Bevised.  Over  300  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  post- 
paid, $1.00. 

THE  C03IPIJETE  POl'I-TRY  BOOK.   By  C. 

E.  Thome.    A  manual  for  the  American  farm. 
Price,  postpaid,  75  cents. 
rXSECTS  AX»  IXSECTICtDES.   By  Clarence 

M.  Weed,  D.  Sc.  A  new  and  practical  manual  con- 
cerning noxious  insects  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
venting their  injuries.  Issued  in  A  complete 
description  of  insetts  affecting  trees,  vines,  plants 
and  flowers  :  also  those  infesting  domestic  animals 
and  cattle,  and  the  insect  pests  of  the  household. 
All  fully  illustrated.  The  price  of  the  work  is  low. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

AI.I.  ABOVT  MAJfTRES.  By  Joseph  (T.  Greiaer.) 

How  to  save  money  in  buying  and  make  money  iu 

applying  them.   Price,  postpaid,  $1. 
HOW  TO  nAKE  THE  GARI>eX  PAY.  By 

Joseph  vT.  Greiner.)   Price,  postpaid.  i2. 
THE  STEW  OSflOX  CFtTl-RE.   By  Joseph  (T. 

Greiner.)   A  new  system  by  which  2, i^OO bushels  may 

be  raised  on  one  acre.   Illustrated.   Paper  cover. 

Price,  postpaid,  50  cents. 
THE  SILO  ASf»  E9fSII.AGE.   By  Prof.  A.  J. 

Cook.     New  edition.    Fully  illustrated.  Paper. 

Price,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

Persons  sending  us  their  order  for  any  one 
of  the  above  books,  will  be  given  one  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper  for  only  2.5  cents  ad- 
ditional to  the  price  of  the  book  ;  or,  any  one 
ordering  two  of  the  books  at  one  time,  will  bQ 
given  one  year's  subscription  free. 

Address  all  orders  to 

FARM  AXD  FIRESIDE, 
Pbiladelpfaia,  Pa.,  or  Spriii§;ti<>lil,  Obio. 


Buy 

the 


ROY  A I  TREAD  POWER 

I  ^  I    M^m  A  M  r\        Self-adjusting  boxes,  dust  proof  oU  cupe 

■     ~  _  AN  U        hftavv  steel  shafts,  oerfect  automatic  sne«<i 


HAVE 
THE 


heavy  steel  shafts,  perfect  aatoroatic  speed 

f:overnor.  1  ght  running.  Ample  room  for 
argest  horses.  Can  belt  backwards  or  for- 
wards The  best  iiower  for  running  our 
Ainericnii  iSt  Hero  <>rlndinir  Jlills, 
IIiTO  En<iilnKe  &  Fodder  Cutters, 
t  hief  Self-Feed  Corn  Sheller, 
BEST,  '^^'""d  Snws,  nrnc  Saws, 

feck's  Huskin?  A. >*hellinir.\ttach. 

  ment*  etc.   We  also  have  the 

  BEST  LEVEL  Tread  POWER  MADE. 

It  will  pay  yon  to  send  for  onr  handsome  Ximstrated  Catalogue  and  reduced  prices  of  these  celebrated  goods. 

APPIiETOX  >I.\NUFACTl'RI>Xi  CO.,  19  So.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  IUj. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  have  S470 
per  capita  in  llie  savlngs-banlc. 

"Little  troublas  are  the  deadliest."  It  Is 
tiie  little  cold  that  leads  to  pneumonia. 

A  MAN'S  idea  of  heaven  is  a  place  where  ev- 
eryone Is  as  good  as  he  is— Atchison  Globe. 

No  man  can  be  made  rich  with  money  who 
would  notalsoberich  withoutit.— Rain's  Horn. 

A  Chinaman  named  Sing  Hi,  has  taken  the 
position  of  tenor  In  a  Dorchester  (Jlass.)  quar- 
tet. 

A  Parisian  wit  once  defined  experience  as 
a  comb  that  one  became  possessed  of  after 
having  lost  one's  hair. 

Theke  is  now  not  a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants 
in  the  republic  of  Mexico  which  is  without  a 
Protestant  congregation. 

J.  B.  Broadwell,  of  Alpharetta,  Ga.,  owns 
a  goose  that  walks  about  on  a  wooden  leg 
made  from  a  piece  of  bamboo. 

Go  to  a  summer  resort  if  you  wish  to  know 
from  their  own  lips  who  are  the  society  leaders 
in  your  own  town.— iVew  Orleaiis  Picayune. 

Neighbor— "I  hear  your  father  Is  sick. 
What  has  he  got?" 

Small  son— "He's  got  the  doctor."— P»cA.-. 

An  English  jury  in  a  case  of  suicide  recently 
rendered  a  verdict  that  the  deceased  "com- 
mitted suicide  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil." 

Macon,  Ga.,  has  a  ten-year-old  stenographer 
and  typewriter  who  has  started  in  business 
for  herself  ia  a  prominent  hotel  of  tliat 
town. 

Always  do  the  work  that  is  put  before  you 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  soon  you 
will  be  doing  the  work  of  several  m&a.—Elmira 
Gazelle. 

Dr.  Hoxsie's  Certain  Croup  Cure  prevents 
death  by  suffocation  iu  violent  attacks  of 
croup.  Mailed  for  50  cents.  Address  Hoxsie, 
Buffalo. 

A  FARMER  of  Henry  county,  Ga.,  claims 
that  for  fifteen  years  he  has  partaken  of  noth- 
ing in  tne  shape  of  food  or  drink  except  but- 
termilk. 

The  last  census  in  England  reveals  the 
same  state  of  affairs  tliat  our  last  census  did. 
Tiie  rural  population  is  flocking  to  the  cities 
and  towns. 

If  a  man  is  bad  his  motlier  says  it  is  because 
his  wife  does  not  understand  him,  and  his 
wife  says  it  is  because  his  mother  always 
spoiled  him. 

The  greatest  nlan  that  ever  lived  was  de- 
pendent for  character  and  happiness  far  more 
upon  his  little  acts  than  upon  his  great 
achievements. 

An  Indianapolis  man  swore  iu  court  the 
other  day  that  he  did  not  know  his  wife's  first 
name,  though  they  had  lived  happily  together 
for  thirteen  years. 

Strange  to  say,  the  miserly  bachelor  Is  en- 
snared by  the  same  kind  of  extravagant  dress- 
ing that  he  is  going  to  rail  against  after  the 
wedding. — Dallas  News. 

Ten  years  ago  Tennessee  potatoes  were  un- 
known in  tlie  Nortliern  markets.  Now  the 
crop  annually  brings  in  Middle  Tennessee 
from  51,500,000  to  82,000,000. 

Beecham's  Pills  cure  Bilious  and  Nervous 
Ills. 

Trinity  Church,  New  York,  will  have  the 
most  artistic  bronze  doors  tliat  5100,000  of  Wil- 
liam Waldorf  Astor's  money  and  the  skill  of 
Richard  Hunt  can  produce. 

A  YOUNG  lawyer  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  took  an 
appeal  from  a  justice  because  the  justice  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  grip  when  he 
rendered  his  decision.— A'a)iSf/«  City  Star. 

In  Bavaria  a  nobleman  who  engages  in 
trade  or  mechanics  or  manual  labor  has  to 
drop  his  titles  for  the  time  being,  but  can  re- 
sume them  when  lie  goes  out  of  business. 

We  will  mail  free  to  any  address,  a  copy  of 
our  Home  Treatment,  a  positive  cure  for  Leu- 
corrhea.  Whites  and  all  Female  Weakness. 
Send  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  May 
Flower  Med.  Co.,  85  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Henry  Clews  predicts  that  since  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  Barings,  the  presumed  in- 
vincible bead  of  the  London  banking  system, 
New  York  City  will  become  the  Clearing 
House  of  tlie  world. 

ABSOLUTELY  PAINLESS  IN  MOST  CASES,  ye  t  the 

best  remedy  in  Liver  affections,  Disordered 
Stomach  and  Digestion,  Headache,  Constipa- 
tion, Bad  Breath,  etc.  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Small 
Sugar  Coated  Sanative  Pills. 

"The  greatest  artesian  well  in  the  world" 
was  tapped  near  Huron,  S.  D.  It  is  935  feet 
deep,  and  with  an  eight-inch  pipe  the  water 
spouts  .50  feet  into  the  air,  with  a  noise  that 
can  be  lieard  for  two  miles.  It  discharges 
10,000  gallons  a  minute,  and  the  ground  was 
flooded  !io  rapidly  that  great  ditches  had  to  bo 
dug  to  carry  the  water  away. 

THE  GREAT  REGULATOR  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  success  of  thatgreat  Li ver  reniPov.  Sim- 
mons Liver  Regulator,  lias  (empled  un.scrupu- 
ious  manufacturers  to  place  on  the  niarkel  an 
imitation  of  it.  which  is  oak-ul;iteiI  to  d^ceivp 
the  public,  as  it  bears  no  relation  to  tlie  ■'eu- 
uine  except  iu  the  similarity  of  the  lackafe 
Ihe  genuine  Simmons  Liver  Kegul  itor  h'as 
the  red  Z  on  the  front  of  wrapper,  ai.'d  is  re- 
garded everywhere  as  the  best  Liver  Aiedicine 
in  the  world — Morning  Neivs,  Savannah,  Ga. 


§m\\t  f  ublicationisi. 


Proceedings  of  the  thirty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticul- 
tural Society,  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
28  and  29,  1891.  This  valuable  verbatim  report 
is  mailed,  postpaid,  to  each  member  of  the 
society,  the  membership  fee  of  which  Is  only 
one  dollar  per  year.  Address  John  Hall,  Sec. 
and  Treas.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Insects  and  Insecticides.— A  practical 
manual  concerning  no.xious  Insects  and  the 
methods  of  preventing  their  injuries,  by 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  D.  Sc.,  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology and  Zoology,  New  Hampshire  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Hanover, 
N.  H.  A  bound  volume  of  280  pages,  fully 
illustrated,  specially  prepared  for  the  farmer, 
fruit  grower,  florist  and  housekeeper.  Price, 
81.25. 

catalogues  received. 

Catalogue  of  Spraying  and  Force  Pumps.  P. 
C.  Lewis,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Descriptions  of  Rocky  Mountain  Evergreens. 
By  C.  S.  Harrison,  Franklin,  Neb. 

Catalogue  of  Trackless  Hay  Elevator.  Track- 
less Hay  Elevator  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

"Our  Insect  Foes  and  How  to  Destroy  Them." 
Published  by  P.  C.  Lewis,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sand- 
wich, 111.   Wind-mills,  pumps,  tanks,  etc. 

The  Original  Standard  Virginia  Ventilated 
Fruit  Packages.  South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Catalogue  of  Whitman's  Baling  Presses,  for 
baling  all  kinds  of  fibrous  materials.  Whit- 
man Agricultural  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Catalogue  of  "Heatencook"  Range,  a  device 
for  heating  houses  with  the  heat  usually 
wasted  in  cook  stoves.  Broomell,  Schmidt  & 
Co.,  York,  Pa. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  in  which  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Connecticut.— (New  Haven)  Bulletin  No. 
108,  May,  1891.  Examination  of  the  seed  of 
orchard  grass.  Ash  analysis  of  White  Globe 
onions.  On  the  determination  of  fat  in  cream 
by  the  Babcock  method. 

Kansas.— (Manhattan)  Bulletin  No.  17,  De- 
cember, 1890.  Crossed  varieties  of  corn,  second 
and  third  years. 

Kentucky.— (Lexington)  Bulletin  No.  33, 
April,  1S91.    Corn  experiments. 

Maine.— (Orono)  Annual  report  for  1890, 
Part  II.  Tests  of  dairy  cows  and  experiments 
with  milk. 

Maryland.— (College  Park)  Bulletin  No.  II, 
December,  1890.  Tomatoes. 

Michigan.- (Agricultural  College  P.  O.)  Bul- 
letin No.  73,  April,  1891.  Kerosene  emulsion. 
Some  new  insects.  Bulletin  No.  74,  May  1, 1891. 
Foot  rot  in  sheep. 

Massachusetts.— (Hatch  Station,  Amherst) 
Bulletin  No.  13,  April,  1-891.  Directions  for  the 
use  of  fungicide  and  insecticide.  Bulletin  No. 
li,  May,  1891.   Fertilizers  for  corn. 

Nevada.— (Reno)  Annual  report  for  1890. 

New  Jersey.— (New  Brunswick)  Bulletin 
No.  79,  February,  1891.  Experiment  wltli 
nitrate  of  soda  on  tomatoes.  Bulletin  No.  80, 
March,  1891.  Experiments  with  fertilizers  on 
potatoes  and  wheat. 

New  Mexico.— (Las  Cruces)  Bulletin  No.  2, 
October,  1890.   The  work  of  the  station. 

New  York.— (State  Station,  Geneva)  Bul- 
letin No.  27,  February,  1891.  General  principles 
underlying  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Bulletin  No. 
28,  April,  1891.  Pig-feeding  experiments  with 
prickley  comfrey,  clover,  oat  and  pea  forage, 
sorghum  and  mangolds.  Bulletin  No.  29, 
April,  1S91.  l'"eediug  experiments  with  laying 
liens.  Bulletin  Xo.  30,  May,  1891.  Experiments 
with  cabbage,  cauliflowers  and  tomatoes.  Bul- 
letin No.  31,  May,  1891.  Commercial  valuation 
of  the  food  and  fertilizing  constituents  of 
feeding  materials. 

North  Dakota.— (Fargo)  Bulletin  No.  2, 
April,  1891.   Small  fruits. 

OHIO.— (Columbus)  Bulletin  No.  1,  Vol.  IV., 
January,  1891.  Experiments  with  corn. 

Ontario.  —  (Agricultural   College  Station, 

Guelph)  Bulletin  No.  43,  May,  1891.  Pitting 
the  sugar  beet. 

Oregon.— (Corvallis)  Bulletin  No.  11,  May, 
1891.   Notes  on  grasses  and  potatoes. 

Pennsylvania.— (State  College)  Bulletin 
No.  15,  April,  1891.  Influence  of  variety  and 
rate  of  seeding  on  the  yield  of  ensilage  corn. 

South  Dakota.— (Brookings)  Bulletin  No. 
2.3,  April,  1891.  Forest  trees,  fruits  and  veg- 
etables.  Bulletin  No.  24,  May,  1891.  Corn. 

West  Virginia.— fMorgantown)  Bulletin 
No.  11,  September.  1890.  Crop  correspondence. 
Bulletin  No.  12,  December,  1890.  The  Canada 
thistle.    Annual  report  for  1890. 

Wisconsin.- (Madison)  Bulietln  No.  27, 
April,  1891.  The  feeding  value  of  whey. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.— 
(Washington)  Bulletin  No.  29.  Division  of 
cheniistrv.  Record  of  experiments  with 
sorghum"in  isno.  Bulletin  No.  20.  Division  of 
chemistry.   Experiments  with  sugar  beets  in 

1890.  Bulletin  No.  4.  Division  of  pomology. 
Report  on  the  relative  merit  of  various  stocks 
for  the  orange. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations —Exper- 
iment Station  Record  for  March  and  April, 

1891.     

COMPLETED  TO  DEADWOOD. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
from  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  is  now 
completed,  and  daily  passenger  trains  are  run- 
ning through  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Custer,  S.  D., 
to  Deadwood.  Also  to  Newcastle,  Wyoming. 
SlesDlne  cars  to  Deadwood.  - 


GOOD  WOJ^DS. 

Brookville,  Pa.,  March  20,  1891. 
I  received  the  Atlas  all  right.  The  maps  are 
very  nice  and  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation contained  in  it ;  besides,  I  am  very 
well  pleased  witli  it  and  would  be  glad  if  there 
was  one  in  every  house.      T.  McCullougii. 


Hill,  Pa.,  March  23, 1891. 
I  received  your  beautiful  picture,  "Christ  on 
Calvary."  It  came  sooner  than  I  expected  it, 
and  I  think  it  just  lovely.  I  now  have  both 
pictures.  I  received  "Christ  Before  Pilate" 
two  years  ago,  and  I  prize  them  greatly.  I 
would  not  like  to  part  with  them,  and  I  return 
many  thanks  for  your  kindness. 

Mrs.  Mary  Kerr. 


Wheblersbubg,  Ohio,  April  10, 1891. 
I  have  received  my  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.   Have  tried 
it  and  would  not  take  845.00  for  it  now. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Andre. 


Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1891. 
I  received  the  Atlas  all  right,  and  am  pleased 
to  say  It  contains  priceless  information  for 
future  reference,  and  it  will  be  highly  appre- 
ciated. Mrs.  JIary  C.  Wiley. 


Hope,  Kan.,  March  31,  1891. 
The  Atlas  has  given  us  much  pleasure,  as 
well  as  information,  in  the  twenty-four  liours 
we  have  had  it.  Would  not  take  85  for  il. 
Accept  our  thanks.  I  send  you  two  new  sub- 
scribers for  paper  and  Atlas. 

Mrs.  Lida  Quigo. 

INDIANOLA,  Iowa,  March  31,  1891. 
I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas.   I  return  my 
sincere  thanks  for  it,  and  think  it  well  worth 
the  money.  •  Mi;s.  Lida  Our. 


PiifENix,  Ariz.,  March  12,  1891. 
I  have  received  the   books  and  Peerless 
Atlas  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  them. 

Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Thomas. 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  March  20,  1891. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  witli  tlie  Cook  Book 
and  Atlas,  which  are  more  to  me  than  you 
represented  them  to  be,  and  for  which  I  am 
greatly  obliged. 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Mayotth. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  25, 1891. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  beauti- 
ful picture,  "Christ  before  Pilate,"  which  ap- 
pears came  from  you.  I  ordered  it  through 
the  Witness  ;  it  came  all  right  with  the  Ladies 
Home  Companion.  It  is  a  remarkable  offer 
you  make.  Leonard  Finster. 


Lockport,  III.,  March  19, 1891. 
I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  a  few  days  ago, 
and  let  me  thank  you  a  hundred  times.  I 
would  not  part  with  it  for  love  nor  gold,  if  I 
could  get  no  other.  It  is  just  what  everyone 
needs.  I  also  receive  the  Ladies  Home  Com- 
panion regular,  with  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, and  I  like  both  papers  very  much. 

Jennie  Klinker. 


West  Union,  Neb.,  March  23, 1891. 
My  wife  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  of  the 
World.   We  find  it  to  be  a  daisy. 

A.  D.  Campbell. 


Tusten,  N.  Y.,  March  24,  1891. 
The  Peerless  Atlas  received,  and  allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  same.  It  so  much  better 
than  I  anticipated.  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
give  so  much  for  so  little  money.  I  have  seen 
maps  not  near  so  good  as  this  readily  sell  for 
five  or  six  dollars.  B.  W.  Cole. 


Santa  Fe,  Ohio,  March  19, 1891. 
I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas, sometime  past 
and  was  very  well  pleased  with  it.  I  tliiiik  it 
sucli  a  good  book  that  I  would  not  part  with 
it.  It  ought  to  be  In  every  home,  for  it  Is  good. 
It  is  just  as  it  was  described.  I  never  saw  a 
book  before  that  showed  the  maps  so  pfain. 
And  I  also,  last  year,  received  the  picture, 
"Christ  before  Pilate,"  and  was  well  pleased 
with  it.  I  give  my  greatest  thanks  for  both 
the  Atlas  and  picture. 

B.  F.  Himmeleerger. 


WEBSTER'S  HANDY  DICTIONARY 


CLOTH 


INDING. 

Premium  No.  233. 

A  IiaucTy  dictionary 
of  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  contains 
320  pages,  giving  the 
spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion and  meanings  of 
the  words,  useful  ta- 
bles, the  Metric  sys- 
tem, foreign  words 
and  phrases,  alpha- 
betically arranged, 
with  English  transla- 
tions. 

OVER  30,000 
WORDS 

j~T^;^^i  clearly,  plainly  and 
^^■^"^^.^^  fully  explained,  with 
hundreds  of  illustra- 
tions. 

Given  as  a  prem- 
ium   for    1  new 
yearly  subscriber. 
Price,  including  one  year's  subscription,  65  cents. 
We  ofFerit  for  sale  for  25  cents.    Postage  paid  by 
us  in  each  case.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Vhfladelpliia,  Pa.,  or  Spring'field,  Obio. 


WHY  I 


A  NEW  BOOK. 


Premiam  Xo.  723. 


A  book  of  160  large  pages,  containing  a  series  of  fourteen  articles  written  bj^  the  most  prom- 
inent clergymen  in  the  country,  giving  their  reasons  for  belonging  to  and  advocating  the 
principles  of  their  different  religious  denominations.  The  list  of  contributors  is  as  follows : 

WHT  I  AM  A  BAPTIST.   By  Rev.  R.  8.  MacArthnr,  D.D. 

WHY  I  AM  A  PRESBYTERIAN.   By  Rev.  Charles  Seymonr  Robinson,  D.D. 
WHY  I  AM  A  METHODIST.   By  Rev.  «.  H.  McGrew. 

WHY  I  AM  AN  KPISCOPAMAN,   By  Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  D.D. 

WHY  I  AM  A  CATHOLIC.    By  Rev.  Walter  Elliott,  C.S.P. 

WHY  I  AM  A  CONGREGATIONAEIST.   By  Rev.  I-yman  Abbott,  D.D. 

WHY  I  AM  A  UNIYEBSAEIST.   Oy  Rev.  Cbarles  H.  Eaton. 

WHY  I  AM  A  NEW-CHlIRCHMAjr.   By  Kev.  S.  S.  Seward. 

WHY  I  AH  A  UNITARIAN.   By  Rev.  Jobn  Wbite  Cbadwick. 

WHY  I  AM  A  JEW.   By  Rev.  Dr.  Onstav  Gottbeil. 

WHY  I  AM  A  I.UTHERAN.   By  Rev.  G.  F.  Krotel,  D.D. 

WHY  I  AM  A  FRIEND.   By  Jobn  J.  Cornell. 

WHY  I  AM  A  DI8CIPEE.   By  Rev.  B.  B.  Tyler. 

WHY  I  AK  A  SEYENTH-DAY  BAPTIST.   By  Rev.  A.  H.  Eewis. 
CRUMBUNG  CREEDS.    By  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

The  book  is  given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  one  new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper. 
Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  60  cents. 
We  offer  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  PMladelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  Handsome  and  Well  Made  Hammock 

Together  with  This  Paper  1  Year,  for  Only 


Premlnm 
No.  539 


Tbe  Bay  State  Hammock  is  the  best  we  liave  ever  ofle 
woven  instead  of  knit,  like  the  ordinary  hammock,  it  cannot  p\ 
ing.  If  has  the  patent  iron  end,  which  makes  the  ends  lie  flat 
rolled  up,  as  is  the  case  with  the  round  ring.  It  is  H  feet  long, 
sustain  a  weight  of  300  to  400  pounds. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  6  yearly  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each. 

Price,  including 

We  offer  It  for  sale  for  $1.35.   Postage  paid  by  us  in  eacli  case. 


red.  The  body  being  closely 
ill  ihe  buttons  from  the  clolli- 
and  smooth  instead  of  being 
3  feet  wide,  and  will  ea.sily 


one  year's  subscription,  81.50. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Spring^field,  Ohio. 
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OUGH! 

The  plough  boy  whistled  behind  his  plough, 
For  his  lungs  ■were  sound  and  he  had  no 
cough ; 

He  guided  his  team  with  a  pliant  bough, 
And  watered  It  well  by  the  wayside  trough. 

The  toil  was  hard,  for  the  land  was  rough- 
It  lay  on  the  shores  of  an  Irish  lough— 

But  his  well-fed  team  was  stout  and  tough. 
And  he  plied  his  bough  to  flank  and  hough. 

He  toiled  aU  day,  and  the  crow  and  chough 
Flew  around  his  head,  though  he  oft  cried, 
"Shongh !" 

But  his  plough  at  eve  struck  a  hidden  sough 
"With  a  force  that  sent  the  share  clear 
through. 

The  frightened  team  ran  off  with  the  plough, 
With  the  speed  of  the  wind  from  the  plough 
boy,  though 
He  shouted,  "Whoa  !"  And  into  a  slough 
It  plunged,  where  the  mud  was  as  soft  as 
dough. 

—George  Siissell  Jackson. 


MISTAKEN  DOCTORS. 

OHE  following  anecdote,  related  oy 
the  Arkansaw  Traveller,  reminds 
us  of  the  old  sailor  who  fell  sick 
and  died ;  or,  at  least,  the  ship's 
surgeon  said  he  was  dead.  So  he 
was  rolled  In  a  shroud,  a  shot  was  tied  to  his 
feet,  and  he  was  being  elevated  to  the  vessel's 
side,  when  he  sat  up  with  an  interested  air,  tore 
the  coverings  from  his  face,  and  inquired  what 
was  going  on.  They  told  him  he  was  dead,  and 
they  were  about  to  bury  him.  He  maintained 
that  he  was  not  dead.  "But  the  doctor  says 
you  are,"  exclaimed  an  old  salt,  with  an  air  of 
scorn ;  "and  who  knows  best,  you  or  he?" 

Doctor  Ike  was  called  to  see  old  Xed's  son, 
and  after  several  visits,  the  doctor  said  to  the 
anxious  father : 

"Xed,  I  doan  wanter  distress  yer,  but  dat 
boy  can't  git  well.  De  conglomeration  ob  de 
membrens  hab  dun  sot  in." 

"Wall,  I  reckon  dat  will  kill  him,"  Ned  re- 
plied. "I  doan  see  how  a  chile  wid  his  weak 
constitution  an'  convention  can  git  ober  such 
a  oneaseness  ob  de  flesh.  So  you  gins  him  up, 
doctor  ?" 

"Yas,  I  issue  my  decrement  right  heah.  Dat 
boy  can't  live  five  hours." 

About  two  weeks  after,  Ned  met  the  doctor 
and  said : 

"I  thought  you  gin  dat  boy  up?" 

"I  did.  Ain't  he  dead  yit?" 

"Dead!"  repeated  2s ed,  contemptuously; 
"why,  he's  choppln'  wood  this  mornin'." 

The  doctor  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  said  : 
"Dat's  a  nice  way  to  fool  wid  meSical  science. 
How  does  yer  expeck  folks  to  tab  confidence 
in  de  advancement  of  medical  diskiveries 
when  a  boy  acts  dat  way.  Dat  boy,  sah,  lifts 
hissef  up  to  dispute  de  'stablished  rules  ob  de 
school  ob  physicians.   I'se  done  wid  him." 

"I'se  glad  ob  it,  sah,  but  you  yo'sef  must 
hab  made  a  mistake." 

"No,  I  didn't,  kase  I  understan's  my  busi- 
ness." 

"I  means  dat  yer  raout  hab  lef '  too  soon.  Ef 
yer'd  stayed  dar  awhile  longer,  yer  might 
hab  'stablished  de  proof  ob  yer  proclamation." 

"Look  heah,  Ned,  yer'd  better  let  me  go  an' 
see  dat  boy  agin." 

"No,  I'se  much  obleeged  ter  yer.  I'se  got  a 
heap  ob  work  to  do  an'  1  need  de  chile.  Go  off 
somewhar  an'  pizen  a  cat." 

 .  ♦  .   / 

A  COMPLETE  APOLOGY. 

A  prpminent  official  at  Tabroez,  in  the 
course  of  an  altercation  with  an  English  gen- 
tleman, called  his  adversary  a  liar.  The  result 
was  a  challenge,  which  s«emed  to  the  Persian 
preposterous. 

"I  fight  ?"  said  he.  "What  shall  I  fight  for  ? 
I  only  called  him  a  liar." 

"Well,"  said  the  gentleman  who  took  the 
note  to  him,  "he  says  you  wilHhave  to  fight 
him.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  out  of  it.  It 
will  never  do  to  call  an  English  gentleman  a 
liar." 

"But  I  say  J  won't  fight,"  replied  the  other. 
"Then  you  must  apologize." 
"Apologize !  What  does  he  mean  by  apol- 
ogizing?" 

"Why,  take  it  all  back,  and  say  that  you  are 
sorry  that  you  called  him  a  liar.  That  is  what 
it  means." 

"Is  that  all?"  replied  the  Persian.  "Of 
coarse  I'll  apologize;  I'll  say  whatever  he 
wishes  me  to  saj*.  I  lied  when  I  called  him  a 
liar.  lam  a  liar,  the  son  of  a  liar  and  the 
grandson  of  liars.  What  more  does  he  want 
me  to  say  ?" 

A  DIFFERENCE  AS  IS  A  DIFFERENCE. 

Fair  Shopper— "What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween those  two  pieces  of  goods  ?" 

Clerk— "One  is  marked  higher  than  the 
other." 

Fair  .Shopper— "Yes,  but  what  is  the  real  dif- 
ference between  them  ?" 

Clerk— "I  just  told  you  ;  a  marked  differ- 
ence." 


WHERE  THE  CLAWS  SHOWED. 

Amy— "Jack  is  such  a  sensible,  practical 
fellow.  Do  you  know,  I  think  I  would  love 
hlm;more  if  he  were  ftelish  occasionally,  at 
least  in  his  loving." 

KUty-'-Everybody  but  you  tUlntas  he  is, 
flear,"   —  ~ 


LOVE  S  LABOR  LOST. 

He  was  a  puzzled  young  man,  and  he  had 
come  to  his  married  sister  for  information. 

"Say,  Nell,"  said  he,  "what  kind  of  a  girl  Is 
that  Smith  girl,  anyhow?" 

"Why?"  sagely  answered  his  sister. 

"I  took  her  to  the  theater  last  night,  and 
when  the  lights  went  down— you  know  she's 
got  such  dear  little  hands— I  got  hold  of  one  of 
them  and  squeezed  it." 

"And  she  snatched  her  hand  away,  and  said 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself?" 

"Not  much." 

"She  didn't  return  the  gentle  pressore  ?" 
"No,  she  didn't." 
"What  did  she  do  ?" 

"Nothing;  didn't  seem  to  know  her  hand 
had  been  squeezed." 
"Then  what  ?" 

"I  tried  it  again,  later  on.  Same  thing.  I 
tried  It  a  third  time.  .Same  thing.  Then  I 
gave  It  up.  Now,  what  sort  of  a  girl  is  that  ? 
I  thought  girls  usually  did  one  thing  or  the 
other." 

"So  they  do  when  they  know  what  is  going 
on.   She  didn't  feel  your  squeeze." 

"But  I  squeezed  hard  the  third  time." 

"That  doesn't  make  any  difference." 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  the  girl?" 

"Why,   nothing.   She's  all  right;  it's  her 
gloves.  You  see,  she's  got  a  big  hand— 
and  wears  SJ^  gloves.   I've  seen  her  buy  them. 
When  she  gets  them  on,  the  palms  reach  up 
to  the  second  joints  of  her  fingers.   Her  hand 
is  jammed  together  worse  than  a  Chinese 
lady's  foot,  and  the  tops  are  as  tight  around 
her  wrists  as  a  vise.   The  blood  can't  circulate,  i 
and  after  she's  had  them  on  half  an  hour  : 
you  could  stick  pins  into  her  and  she  wouldn't 
know  it.   If  you  must  squeeze  hands,  try  it  on 
a  wooden  Indian ;  you'll  get  more  response." 

"Bat  doesn't  it  hurt?" 

"Hurt?  It's  torture.  But  then  it  makes  the 
fresh  young  men  think  she's  got  such  'dear 
little  hands,'  Tommy."— Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  WHIRLIGIG  OF  TIME. 

"Time  brings  strange  reversals.  There's 
poor  old  Henpeck,  for  instance,  who  married 
his  typewriter." 

"Well,  where  does  the  reversal  come  in?" 

"Why,  it  was  he  who  used  to  dictate. 


HOPE  FOR  HIM. 

"You  have  spurned  me  !"  he  cried,  bitterly. 
"I  will  go  into  the  busy  world.  I  will  fight 
and  win.  My  name  shall  be  known  and  my 
riches  envied" — 

"Then,"  she  interrupted,  "try  me  again." 


THE  REQUISITE. 

Aspirant— "What  is  the  chief  requisite  for  a 
young  lady  entering  the  literary  field?" 
Editor— "Postage  stamps." 


The^omewhat  fancifnl  picture  above  was  snggested  by  the 
genuine  pleasure  and  hi^h  spirits  shown  by  one  of  Alien'a 
workers.  Wben  he  applied  to  me  he  was  making  just  a  living, 
or  very  little  more.  I  taught  him.  I  caused  him  to  go  to  work, 
in  his  present  situation,  and  he  quickly  bepan  to  earn  money 
at  the  rat?  of  Over  Three  Thousand  Dollars  a 
Year.  Is  there  a  lesson  or  suggestion  here,  tor  you.  reader! 
Probably  you  can  make  just  as  much  money  as  he.  Why  not 
try?  I  undertake  to  briefly  teach  any  fairly  intelligent  person 
of  either  sei,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who.  after  instmc- 
tion,  will  work  industriously,  how  to  earn  Three  Thoa- 
sand  Dollars  a  Tear  in  their  own  localities,  wherever 
they  live.  I  will  also  furnish  the  situation  or  employment,  at 
which  you  can  earn  that  amount.  I  charge  nothing  and  re- 
ceive nothing,  unless  successful  as  above.  Nothing  dithcult 
to  learn,  or  that  requires  much  time.  I  desire  but  one  person 
from  each  district  or  county.  I  have  already  taught  and  pro- 
vi'led  with  emplovment  a  large  number,  who  are  making  over 
Three  Tkoosiind  Dollars  a  year,  each.  Here  is  some- 
thing new  and  solid.  Full  particulars  Free,  After  you 
know  all,  if  you  conclude  to  go  no  further,  why.  no  harm  is 
done.  Those  who  feel  interested  are  invited  to_ write  at  once. 
1  proniiae  voq  my  special,  personal  attention.  Address, 

£.  C.  A.t.l.ES,  Box  iei3,  Aneasta,  Maine. 


PAINLESS.  rlli^l-iS  EFFECTUAL^* 

19^  A  WONBERFTTL  MEDICINi:. 

For  BILIOUS  &  NERVOUS  DISORDERS  '."i" 

Sick  Headaclie,  Weak  Stomacti,  Impaired 
Digestion,  Constipation,  Disordered  Liver,  etc., 

ACTING  LIKE  MAGIC  on  the  vital  organs,  strengthening  the 
muscular  system,  and  arousing  with  the  rosebud  of  health 

The  \Miole  Physical  Energy  of  the  Htiman  Frame. 
Taken  as  directed  these  famous  pills  will  prove  marvellous 
restoratives  io  all  enfeebled  by  any  of  the  above,  or  kindred 
diseases.  sOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS, 

Prepared  only  by  TEOS.  BEECHAlff,  St  Helens,  lancashire,  England. 
B.  F.  J.I.JLESCO.,  Sole  Agents  f»r  Vnited  States,  363  &  367  Canal  St.,  New 
YorTt,  ( leho  if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  ihem )  wnU  mail  Seeeham's  PiUs  on 
receipt  of  price — but  ijigiiire  first.  (Slention  this  paper.) 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.Haepek  3Ifg.  Co.,  Cleveland,©. 

XPHOTO  OS  yonr  tstare  Husla:!  cr  Wile  FREE  1 
<*    Send  Stamp  for  Postage.    ClIMAX  CB.  CHICAGO.  IlL 

CDCC  A  safetv  bicvcle  on  very  easv  conditions. 
'  "^^  WESTEgW  PEARl  C0..3OS  DearboraSt.CliicagcIll 

CkRDS^^"^^^^  FREE 

57  for 
N  T. 


pUnTnCt  1"  Beauties.  latest  out,  onlv  lOc; 
rnu  I  UO  :  25c.   Thuebee  &  Co.,  Bay  Shore, 


IF  U 


ARZ  rKl£ASEI£C  MEd  roar  gftyn  meunn  &od  2  tM 
itosp  asid  rcceirv  rcccrs   mil,   "«  rietsasA  tturrise." 

UANAfiSa  OS  OLIMAS.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


500 


OPD  A  HFICnTBgS.  AUTO.TEBSK&EIDDLSS  PnTP 
«Wl\Ar  3f  STrLE3  OF  CABD3  2c  &  PBE-SKT  f  Kfet 
mmmmmSm  PASDKS  *  CO..  UO»roW£S£.  CONK.  an^M 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eje-Water 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Haliit 
to  ap  days. 


  Ciu«d  In  M> 

_    No  pay  Mil  cored. 

Dr.  J.  Steptaensi  I/ebaoon.  Oiilo. 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure. By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  free.  Address  "SV.S.Bice, 
Box  r,  Smithville,  N.  T. 


OPIUM 


     cr  »olotn««.    If  j&D  lifm 

to  ALBEET  W,  PHTLLIPS.  513  C  Areaaa,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


qqqsoNes  free! 

VUASTED— Women  to  tate  crochet  work  to  do  at  home, 
■■city  or  conn  trv;  steady  work.  Particulars  on  appli- 
'-ation.   L.  WHITE  &  CO.,  210  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  DAY  SURE.  S3.15  Samples  Free. 
Horse  owners  buy  1  to  6.  80  other  spe- 
cialties.  Rein  Holder  Co.,HollT,3Iich. 


$5 


8525 


Agents'  profits  per  month.  Will  prove 
it  or  pay  forfeit.  New  portraits  just 
out.  A  $3.5^1  sample  sent  free  to  all. 
W.H.ChidesterarSon,  2S  Bond  St.,  tJ.Y. 


14x17 


Crayon  Portraits,  SI. 60.  lSx22 
;2.50.  6  inch  Bronze  and  Gold  frame 
lSx22.  Soc,  All  work  warranted. 
ROBT.  JOHNS,  Peoria,  111. 


tt/r  WANT  I  nnn  more  good  working  Agents  to 
nC  nHnl  l,UUU  handle  the  best  selling  article 
now  on  the  market.  Big  profits.  Get  full  particulars  by 
addressing  ^ast.Crowell  5:  Kirkpatrick^Springfield.O. 


n  PATEiG  IHTSG  for  Agents  is  our  PHOTa 

Up  V  I  GBAPH  FAJULY^  EECOBD  PICTCEE. 
wmmm%9  I  We  pireyou  liberal  terms.  Address  Dept.  W 
CP.  COBY&CO.,  61^-58  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago 

Be  sure  to  meation  this  paper  when  you  wiite. 

MAN  AHPRQ  WAHTEDETerjTrheretotakecharga 
nimUbrlw  ofonr  Dusmess.  Advertise,  distribute 
circulars  &  employ  help.  Wages  $50  to  $  125  per 
month.  Expenses  adranced.  State  experience.  Wages  ei- 
thecied,  also  voor  preference  for  homework  or  traveling.  SLOAN 
it  CO. I  Manufacturers,  294  George  Street,  Cinciimati,  Ohio. 

Agents  Can  Make  150% 

by  selling  what  everv  lady  wants;  our  Patent 
Broom  Solder.  Sure  sale  for  two  or  three  in  ev- 
ery house.  Send  ISc  for  sample.  Special  price  for 
quantities.  VOI..Z  <fi  CO,  .M^a  Crosse,  Wis. 


or  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 
Trial  free.  No  pain.  Address  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Ass'n  Ft.VVayne.Iad. 

FHealth  is  What  You  Want 

"Write  to  Dr.  Eobertson,  22T  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
State  your  case  in  plain  terms.    HO  SUBPS  REQUIRED. 


NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

bv  PecS's  IiLvisibie  Tubular  E^t  Cushions.  W  hisp^rs 
heard.  Successfuiwheniilremedlesfail.  SoldPQpr 
only  by  F.  Hiscox,  SoZ  B'way,  N.Y.  Write  for  book  of  proofaT  11  fa  C 


DEAF 


DIB  Ffi  QUICK  RELIEF.  FinalcoreinlOdays 
■^■■■Kw  lieTer  returns;  no  purge ;  no  salve ;  no 
suppository.  A  victim  tried  in  vain  every  remedy  ba^  dis- 
covered a  simple  cure,  which  he  will  mail  free  to  his  fel* 
low-sufEerers.  AddressC. J.MASOS.Box 3179,  N.Y.  Oity. 


FOULfEET  CURED 

■  Guaranteed.  Send  stamp  for  isaled  par- 

ticnlarB-ODOBIOUKA  Mfa.CO.337  Viae.  Cincinnati.  O- 

IDE  WARII-A.  RABICAI.  CTTRB 

H  r  K   n  U  11  In  gruaranteed  byusingrmyremo- 
dj-.- For  all  ages.  No  poison.  Tasteless.  Ko  starring 
before  taking.  Price  low.  Recoramended  by  honest 
people  as  the  best  id  existence.  Book  free.  Write  quick. 

^dress  Ei  M«  SASSEt  Georgetown,  Texas. 


PARKER'S  ^ 
HAIR  BALSAM 

I  Cleanses   and  beatrtiflef  ihe  hatr. 
I  Promotes   a   luxiiriAnt  growth. 
I  Never  PaHi  to  Eestore  Orsy 
I  Hair  to  Its  TOTitlifal  Color-. 
ICures  scalp  dif  :ases  &  hail  Imilizig. 
'  ^K«^andil/CaUDTOj|gJ|^^_ 


NOVELTIES 


FOR 

  AGENTS 

Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Batton,  Self- 
threadingNeedle&manyotliers.  Catalog  sent  free 
F.  CASS6K££i'  31f6.  CO.,  2t»  So.  Water  St.,  tlevelajia,  U. 


ADVICE  FREE 


GET  WELL 


WANTED!  A  LADY 

To  obtajn  name?,  ad'lress  envelopes,  send  circulars.  Manage  enter- 
taining. enjoTable  wort  a:  home.  1  to  ?  hoars  daflv.  Anv  localitr. 
Good  pa V.  Send  lOe.  (silver)  for  Book  teaehiDg 'QU  R  NEW 
ART,  witi  particulars.  Ifl£  SILTAfi  CO.  Bx  5,PtJluron,aicii. 

BTerybody,   The  HEALTH  HELPER 

tellsyouhow.  50c.  ayear.  Sample 
copies  free.  Address  the  Editor, 
DK.  J  .H.  BYE,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  retani  again,  I  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FAT.T.TXa  SICK^N'ESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Excress  and  Pest  Office. 
H.  G.  KOOT,  M,  C,  183  Pearl  St.,  N. 

A  BOOK  FREE. 

"We  will  mail  to  any  arldress  our  book  of  cnres, 
containing  absolute  proof  tliat  Consnmption, 
Catarrh,  Asthma  and  allied  diseases  are  being 
promptly  cured  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

iERATED  OXYGEN  COMPOUND  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  1564.  Nashua,  N.  H. 


RUPTURES  GUREI 

^mrMedical  Componnd  and  ImproTed^  _ 
^Elastic  Supporter  Truss  in JromSO  to  J 
^90  daj/j.  Beliable  references  given.  Send 
stamp  for  circular^  and  say  in  wiiai  jx^jw 
'  you  saw  my  advertisement.   Address  Cipt 

iW.  A.  C9U]iigs,SmiaTmt.Jeff8H0B  Ca.  M.T. 

To  any  person 
suffering  with 

^  —  RHEUMATISM 

lu  any  form,  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge,  information  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  it  has  in  my  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  I  nare  nothiiigto  sell  or  aire,  only  direct  you  io 
a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PAEKBURST,  Fraternity  & 
Fine  Art  Publisher,  Lock  Box  1501,  Boston,  Ma^s. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  ita 
tise  thoosandfl  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
gliding  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  botti.es  rsEE.with 
a  "VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  toe  their  Express  and  P.O.  address, 
T.  A,  Slocum,  M.  C,  ISl  Pearl  St.,  N. 


FREE, 


D 


RUNKENNES 


s 


by  tnat  great  discovery  ••  THE  HELPING  HAND."  In. 
dorsed  bv  Press,  Public,  Ministers.  Doctors  and  Temper- 
ance Advocates.  The  Only  Scientific  Cure  for  the 
Liquor  and  Tobacco  Habits.  CanbcfriveusecrKlIy.  Tai^te- 
les.?.  ^SJ  per  box.  all  Druirgists  or  troiu  us.  Aljsnjutely 
Secrecy.  Free  book.  Sealed.    STANDARD  DRUC 

COMPANY,  212  Broadway,  New  York 


These  are  mv  portraits,  and  oa 
accoQEt  of  the  fraudulent  air-pumps, 
lolioDs, etc,  offered  for  development, 
I  will  tell  any  lid  V  FREE  what  I 
cied  to  tecare  tliese  change*. 
HEALTH  (care  of  that 
"tired*'  fe«llDg  and  all 
female  diseases),  Superln 
FORM,  Brilliant  EVESV 
and  perfectly  pnre  COMPLEXION  assor-d.     Vill  und  lAaleJ 
lelter.   Avc:d  adv^rtisiog  fr«adi.   Name  thii  jpaper,  and  addre»»> 

mm. 

NERVOUS  PROSTRATIOM 

Dr.  Berry's  Home  Treat- 
eotscure  Headaches, 
Weakn  esses ,  Nervoua 
Prostration,  Ner- 
"  vous Debility, Neil- 
ralgria^Cidneyand 
Bladder  Diseases, 
Send  for  150-pa^ 
book  of  testimoQ< 
and  pictures  of  patieots 
i,  free.   DR.  CHAS.  H. 
RERRT.103  State  Chtcago. 
L-iab.l^TO.  Dr. Berry 'sTitahnOi 
I  l-2o,  express  prepaid. 


SPECIAL^  SALE 


OF  FINE 


We  have  imported  expressly  fop  otir  snmmef 
trade  SOOO  I>.\BGIi  VKE.VCH  T1.XE8. 
COPES.  ThcT  OPE.^  aa  I.\CUES  IN 
TUBEE  SKC  rlO.VS,  and  measure  CIiOSEII 
H  l.^CUES.  Tbey  are  nicely  brass  bound, 
vXth  bniss  safety  cap  on  each  end  to  exclude  dust^ 
etc.  The  leiises  are  very  POWEBFl'E  ACHa 
■ROMATIC  CBVSTAI.S.  polished  by  Lemail 
Co.,  of  Paris.  "U'ith  this  fine  Telescope  objecta 
tnllesaway  are  brought  close  to  view  with  astonishing  clearaess.  NwertiefoTC  has  a  Telescope  of  this  size  hem  sold  for  less  thai  from  So  (■«  to  $*.(»,  Every  sojourner  in  thj 
eonntry  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certninlv  secure  one  of  these  instruments  and  no  farmer  should  t>e  without  one.  SE^'T  BT  OR  EXPRESS>8.*«'Klj|r 

PACKED.  FBEPAID  FOB  OM.V  »I.OO.  WE  H.\Ve  THEM  I\  STOCK  AVD  TIIEKE  WIEI.  BE  \0  .»Ei:,.*V.  YOIB  ORDEB  BB 
nl/I.ED  THE  D-*Y  WE  RECEIVE  IT.  Oiir  new  Pataloeiie  of  ^Tatch^a.  TfleFCnpe?.  Fi'M  ftla-^es,  etc.,  sent  ^ith  each  oroer.  This  is  a  grand  offer  and  yon  should  noi 
mi-sit.   WH  WARRWT  E.\rH  TELESCOPE  Jr$.T.%§  RFPRESE.\TED,   A^'I>  REa  nnrrri  nnn  a  no    nf?  TTH  MnrnnTim  niH    ITTmr  Vnlt  V 

™_^p- JA«  ?.«x\.«y  ^j^.>„v_i»jssATi^^^^^^^^  .send  8...«o2^;K^-rod  Le«er.  EBWAKBS  k  CO.,37  FBANKFORT  ST.^  MW  T0E5 


Post  Offl««  li«ae7  Older,  £xpi«$a  Sose;  Onto,  wSaots  St»i%,  paya^  {o  oof  efdw< 


June  15,  1801. 
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A  $55.00 

Sewing  Machine 


FOR 


The 
Best  Bargain 
Ever  Offered 
in  Sewing 
Machines. 


A  $45.00  SEWING  MACHINE  FOR  $14, 

Including  One  Year's  Subscripton  to  tMs  Paper. 

Our  readers  exclusively  enjoy  the  special  privilege  of  obtaining  these  good  Sewing  Ma- 
chines at  the  low  prices  named.  The  success  that  has  followed  these  machines,  and  the  great 
satisfaction  they  give  to  purctasers,  warrants  us  in  saying  that  the  Chicago  Imperial 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE 

Is  the  best  machi  ne  in  the  world  for  the  money.  We  desire  to  please  our  readers  and  to  save 
them  all  the  money  possible,  and  in  these  machines  give  them  all  of  the  middlemen's  profits. 

This  machine  is  made  after  the  latest  models  of  the  Singer  machines,  and  is  a  perfect  fac-simile 
In  shape,  ornamentation  and  appearance.  All  the  parts  are  made  to  gauge  exactly  the  same 
as  the  Singer,  and  are  constructed  of  precisely  the  same  materials. 

The  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  metals  used,  and  only  the  very  best  quality 
Is  purchased.  Each  machine  is  thoroughly  well  made  and  is  fitted  with  the  utmost  nicety  and 
exactness,  and  no  machine  is  permitted  by  the  inspector  to  go  out  of  the  shops  until  it  has  been 
fully  tested  and  proved  to  do  perfect  work,  and  run  light  and  without  noise. 

The  Chicago  Singer  Machine  has  a  very  important  improvement  in  a  Loose  Balance-Wheel, 
BO  constructed  as  to  permit  winding  bobbins  without  removing  the  work  from  the  machine. 

The  Lo<^  Balance-Wheel  is  actuated  by  a  solid  bolt  passing  through  a  collar  securely  pinned 
to  the  shaft  outside  of  the  balance  wheel,  which  bolt  is  firmly  held  to  position  by  a  strong 
spiral  spring.  "When  a  bobbin  is  to  be  wound,  the  bolt  is  pulled  out  far  enough  to  release  the 
balance-wheel,  and  turned  slightly  to  the  right  or  left,  where  it  is  held  by  a  stop-pin  until  the 
bobbin  is  filled.  Where  the  machine  is  liable  to  be  meddled  with  bv  children,  the  bolt  can  be 
left  out  of  the  wheel  when  not  in  use,  so  that  the  machine  eannot  be  operated  by  the  treadle. 

The  thread  eyelet  and  the  needle  clamp  are  made  self-thkeading,  which  is  a  very  good 
conveulenoe. 

Eaeh  JUaehine,  of  Whatever  Style,  is  Fafoished  oiith  the  FoUouiing  flttaehments 


1- FOOT  HEMMEE. 
1  FOOT  EUFFLEE. 

1  TUCKEE.  1 

1  PACKAGE  OF  NEEDLES.  1 

1  CHECK  SPEING.  1 

1  THEOAT  PLATE.  5 


HEMIIEKS,  all  different 

widths. 
WEEKCH. 
THEEAD  CUTTIir.. 
BIKDEE. 
BOBBIKS. 


1  SCREW-DSIVEE. 

1  GAUGE. 

1  GAUGE  SCREW. 

1  On^C.lN,  filled  with  Oil. 

1  INSTEUCTION  BOOK. 


For  $17. 


Tlie  driving-wheel  on  this  machine  Is  admitted  to  be  the  sinnJest,  easiest  running  and  most  convenient  of 
any.  The  machine  is  self-threading,  has  the  very  best  tension  and  thread  liberator,  is  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial, with  the  wearing  parts  hardened,  and  is  finished  in  a  superior  style.  It  bas  veneered  walnut 
cover,  drop-'leaf  table,  4  end  drawers  and  center  swin^  drawer. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  WARRANT  EVERY  MACHINE  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

T1  A-t  /t     Premium  No.  120  is  the  low-arm  Chicago  Singer  Sewing  Machine,  and  is 

f  g\Y*   SI4fc«  offered,  together  with  this  paper  one  year,  for  only  $14.   Or,  It  Is  given  free 
V*  as  a  premium  for  60  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper ;  or  for  30  yearly  sub- 

scribers and  $7  additional. 

Premium  No.  486  is  the  high-arm  Chicago  Singer  Sewing  Machine,  and  is 
offered,  together  with  this  paper  one  year,  for  only  S17. 

Both  of  the  above  machines  are  alike  in  all  particulars,  and  each  have  the  same  attach- 
ments, except  that  No.  480  has  a  high  arm,  while  No.  120  has  a  low  arm.  In  some  families  the 
low-arm  machine  will  do  as  well  as  the  other  ;  but  those  who  do  a  good  deal  of  dressmaking, 
and  sewing  of  large  garments,  will  find  it  most  convenient  to  have  the  additional  space  afford- 
ed by  the  high  arm. 

The  machine  is  sent  by  freight,  receiver  to  pay  freight  charges,  which  will  be  light.  Give 
name  ot  freight  station,  if  different  fiom  your  post-office  address. 

UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  USING  THE  MACHINE. 

Center  Point.  W.  Va.,  May  5,  lS9n. 
We  rcceivod  the  .Sewing  Machine  in  good  order.  3Iy 
wife  is  delighted  with  it;  it  worlis  like  a  charni.  It  is 
equal  in  finery  way  to  machines  bought  t)r  our  neigh- 
bors for  $50.1)0.  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness,  your 
promptness,  and  for  the  fair,  honest  way  you  have 
dealt  with  me.  I  am  a  hard-working  farmer  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  deal  with  good  men. 

J.  W.  Hawkins. 


New  Mtiiwav.  Md.,  March  IB, 
I  received  tho  preuiium  Higli-Arm  Singer  Sewing 
Slactiine  and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  Ilave  tried  it 
and  find  it  number  one.  Would  not  take  ^55-00 
cash  for  it.  I  thault  you  for  your  promptness  and 
honest  dealing.  It  also  affords  me  much  pleasure 
ehowing  it  to  my  friends.  Alice  Stbine. 

,    ^  New  LisifiN.  Ohio,  Tllarch  In,  1.^91. 

I  received  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  all  right  and 
ftm  well  pleased  with  it  so  far.  It  certainly  is  a  cheap 
macliine.  and  I  think  you  will  sell  more  like  it.  The 
agents  around  iiere  are  getting  uneasy.  Iliinking  tliey 
are  getting  lett.  The  fri>ight  was  only  thirty-nine 
cents.  I  hope  you  will  sell  many,  I  will  do  what  I 
can  £oi  you,  Mrs.  Jennie  Kerr. 


Wheelebsbukg,  Ohio,  .\rril  If;,  IS91. 
I  have  received  my  Singer  Sewing  Machine  and  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it.   Have  tried  it  and  would 
not  take  945i00  for  it  now. 

Mrs,  Lizzie  Andbs. 


A  Valuable  Cook  Book 

With  320  Pages, 

Mailed  FREE  to  Any  One  Sending  Only  50 
Cents  for  this  Paper  One  Year. 

The  Modern  Cook  Book  has  gone  Into  100,000  happy 
homes  within  the  last  few  weeks.  It  contains 

Over  1,200  l?eeipes  and 

Hundreds  of  IllastPations. 

The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hun- 
dreds of  the  newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of 
this  progressive  age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,: 
and  the  whole  book  handsomely  Illustrated.  '| 

IT  HAS  A  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUMINATED  COVER 

And  Is  an  elegant  and  admirably  arranged  volume  of     ""i  .  t/j 
recipes  for  practical,  every-day  use.  « .  . V  m  K 

Among  the  ExceUent  Features  of  tUs  RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  COOK 
BOOK  are  the  following : 

Practical  Suggestions    to   Young    Housekeepers,    Necessary   Kitchen  Utensils, 
Suggestions  and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fisli,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces, 
Catsups  and  Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit, 
Pies,  Puddings,  Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also 
for  Preserves,  Candies  and  Beverages ;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of 
Fare  for  Family  Dinners,  Holiday  Dinners,  etc.    A  Table  of 
Weights  and  Measures ;  Chapters  on  the  Various  Departments 
of  Household  Management  and  Work. 

IT  WOULD  BE  CHEAP  AT  $1, 

As  it  is  the  Latest,  Best  and  Most  Practical  Cook  Book  Published,  More  Nearly  Meeting 
the  Wants  of  American  Homes  than  any  other. 

THE  COOK  BOOK  WILli  BE  GIVEN  AS  A  PREMIUM  to  any  one  sending  one 
new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  30  DAYS,  Including  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper,  50  cents.    All  mailed,  postage  paid  in  each  case.  • 


Prof.  Moody's  Perfecting  TaUor  System  of 

DRESS  CUTTING. 


The  Moody  System  of  Dress  Cuttingr  is  Indis- 
pensable for  Home  Dressmaking. 

It  is  known  and  used  throughout  the 
world.   Do  you  wish  to  know  how  a  dress  or 
other  garment  should  be  made?  Would 
you  like  to  be  able  to  cut  any  garment,  any 
style,  for  grown  people  or  children, with  very 
little  trouble  and  with  the  abiolute  certainty 
of  its  fitting  without  trying  on  ?  You  can  do 
so  if  you  have  the  Moody  Perfecting  System 
of  Dress  Cutting.  By  it  you  can  cut  every 
style  ot  dress  or  other  garment  by 
the  common  square,  which  is  so 
arranged  that  any  one  can  take  the 
diagrams,  which  are  made  on  strong 
cardboard  of  best  Quality,  and  by 
following  *the  instructions,  which 
are  all  well  illustrated  and  printed 
on  each,  cut  a  complete  dress  from 
neck  to  floor,  without  making  a 
single  calculation.   Full  directions  for  taking  measure- 
ments are  given,  for  the  largest  lady  and  the  smallest 
child.   The  draft  is  made  directly  on  the  cloth.  With 
this  system  and  the  book  on  dressmaking  which  goes 
with   it,  any  lady  o£  ordinary  intelligence  can  take  a 
fashion-plate  from  any  fashion  magazine,  and  cut  a  dress 
or  any  other  garment  in  the  same  style  and  be  certain  of 
a  perfect  fit  without  trying  on.   With  book  and  di- 
agrams you  will  know  how  much  goods  to  buy  for  any 
stvio  of  garment,  how  to  fashion  waist,  how  to  fit  stout 
or  thin  ladies,  how  to  fit  round  or  hollow  shoulders,  how 
to  remedy  or  conceal  defects  in  the  form ;  in  short,  all 
the  valuable  secrets  connected  with  dressmaking. 

The  regular  price  of  Prof.  D.  W.  Moody's  New  and  Per- 
fect System  of  Square  Measurement  for  Dressmaking  is 
S.'j.OO  the  world  over,  and  for  the  new  Illustrated  Books 
on  Dressmaking,  new  Dolman  and  Mantle  Cutting,  is 
$,3, ,111,  making  a  total  of  $8,00.  By  special  arrangement 
with  Prof.  Moody,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the  complete 
System,  together  with  this  paper  one  year,  for  only  $1.5(1. 
SVe  guarantee  that  Premium  No.  5-19  is  the  same  goods 
in  every  respect  that  you  would  get  if  you  paid  Prof, 
Moody  $S.50  for  the  System  alone,  without  our  paper. 
Prof.  Moody  says  :  "Thousands  ot  ladies  are  not  only 
making  a  good  living,  but  are  becoming  wealthy,  simply 
because  they  learned  my  system,  and  the  sales  are  iu- 
creaeing  daily  all  over  the  world. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  3  yearly  subscribers  to  this 
paper. 

Price  of  tjie  complete  System,  including  one 
year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  SI, 50,  and  the  Modern 
Cook  Book  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone  accepting  this 
offer  within  .30  days. 


Preminm 
Ko.  549. 


Prem.  No.  672.     THE  CORNUCOPIA  OF  MUSIC  CONTAINS 

186  PIECES  OF  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC, 

Printed  from  large  Sheet  Music  Plates,  on  heavy  paper,  worth  over 
$50.00  in  sheet  music  form. 
All  mailed,  postpaid,  for  only  60  cents,  Including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 
A  collection  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  American  Songs  and  Ballads,  including  Ethiopian 
and  College,  Sentimental  and  Comic,  Sacred  and  Operatic,  all  witli  music  complete,  for 
voice  and  piano  (or  orgran),  arranged  by  Charles  D.  Blake.  Also,  Contra  Dances,  Reels, 
Jigs  and  Hornpipes  ;  Engjish,  French,  German,  Polish  and  Spanish  Dances;  Galops,  Polkas, 
Schottisches  and  Waltzes,  Marches,  Quicksteps  and  Gavottes,  etc., 

WITH  CALLS  AND  FIOURES. 
Arranged  for  Piano,  Org^an,  Violin,  or  Violin  and  Piano. 


CONTENTS. 

Alas!  those  cliimes. 
Aonie  Laurie. 
Arkansas  traveller. 
Auld  \aaf:  syne. 
Basket  of  lovei. 
Battle  praytr. 
Beau  of  Oak  Hill. 
Beaux  of  Albany. 
Beautiful  castle. 
Bflle  Canadienne. 
Bofitiie  blue  6ag. 
Bonnie  Doon. 
Boston  dip  waltzea. 
Boulaogere,  L&. 
Cachuca.  La. 
Chained  at  last. 
Chinese  march. 
Chorus  jig. 
College  hornpipe. 
Comin'  thro'  the  rye. 
Coqaette. 
Cackoo,  The. 
Barney  from  Kildare, 
Blue  bells  of  Scotland. 
Campbells  are  coming. 
Camptown  hornpipe. 
Can  yon  keep  a  secret  7 
Carillon  dc  Dunkerque, 
Charley  over  the  water. 
Cincinnati  hornpipe. 
Constitution  hornpipo. 
Cricket  on  the  hoarth. 


Dear  heart. 
De  banjo  am. 
Devil's  dream. 
Drunken  Bailor. 
Durang's  hornpipe. 
Eight-hand  reel. 
Erminie  gavotte. 
Erminie  lullaby. 
Esmeralda.  The. 
Fairy  dance. 
Fairy  varso  Vienna. 
Favorite  dance. 
Fireman's  dance. 
First  love  redowa. 
Four-hand  reel. 
Fritz's  lullaby. 
Gavotte  de  Vestrie. 
German,  The. 
German  redowa. 
German  waltz. 
Gintana  waltz. 
Girl  I  len  behind. 

Go  to  the  D  . 

Dashing  white  sergeant. 
Dick  Sand's  hornpipe. 
Don't  drink,  to-night. 
Douglass'  hornpipe. 
Kicctric  light  galop. 
Fi-^her's  hornpipe. 
Flowers  of  Edinboro'. 
Flowers  of  Edinburgh. 
Fra  Diavolo  quickstep. 
Fred  Wilson's  clog. 


Happy  new  year. 
Harp  that  once. 
Heel  and  toe.  polk*. 
Hey,  daddy. 
Highland  fling. 
Home,  sweet  home. 
Hull's  victorr. 
Imperiale,  L . 
Irishman's  heart. 
Irish  trot. 
Jakie's  hornpipe. 
Jesus,  lover  of  my. 
John  Anderson. 
Jordan  is  a  bard. 
Keelrow  reel. 
Keep  the  horseaboe. 
Kendall's  hornpipe. 
Kit^  O'Neil  jig. 
Ladies'  triumph. 
Lady  of  the  lake. 
Lancashire  clog. 
Land  of  sweet  Erin. 
Larry  O'gaff. 

Good  for  the  tongue. 
Gorlitza,  original. 
Haste  to  the  wedding. 
In  time  of  appir- bios  ma. 
Irish  waitherwoman. 
Jolly  dancers  medley. 
Kathleen  Aroon. 
Kathleen  Mavourneen. 
Lady  Walpole's  reel. 
Lamplighter's  hornpipe. 


Le  Petre  B  hornpipe. 
Light  artillery. 
Liverpool  hornpipe. 
Lord's  my  shepherd. 
Madrilainne,  La. 
Mary  of  Argyle. 
Minuet. 

Miss  McLeod's  reel. 
Money  Musk. 
Mother's  song. 
My  pretty  pearl. 
Now,  was  1  wrong  7 
Oh,  carry  me  back. 
Old  oaken  bucket. 
Old  rosin,  the  bean. 
Old  zip  cooa. 
Only. 

On  the  bankfl. 
Opera  reel. 
Our  first  and  last. 
Over  the  water. 
Oyster  river. 
Perplexity. 


Fetronella.' 
Polly  wolly  doodle. 
Portland  fancy. 
Prince  or  peasant. 
Quilting  porty. 
Ricket's  hornpipe. 
Robin  Ruff. 
Rocket  galop. 
Rory  O'More. 
Rosebud  reel. 
Rustic  reel. 
Red  lion  hornpipe. 
Rock  of  flgea. 
Roska,  La. 
Russian  march. 
Sailors  set  on  shore. 
St.  Patrick's  day. 
Scottish  dance. 
Shells  of  ocean. 
Sicilienne,  The, 
Sicilian  circle. 
Silent  night. 
Six-hand  reel. 
Last  rose  of  summer. 
Li^ht  in  the  -window. 
Maid  in  pump-room. 
Minnie  Foster's  clog. 
Newport  or  Narrangaa't. 
Oh,  you  little  darling. 
Pop  goes  the  weasel. 
Shunster's  hornpipe. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 
Smash  the  window. 


Smith's  hornpipe. 
Snuff-box  waits. 
Soldier's  joy. 
Spanish  dance. 
Speed  the  plough. 
Spirits  of  France. 
Sun  of  my  sooL 
Tempest,  The. 
Tempete,  La. 
There  is  rest. 
Thunder  hornplpCb 
Tired. 

Uncle  Dan'I's. 
Uncle  Sam's  farm. 
Up  the  hills. 
Virginia  reel. 
Watchman,  tell  u 
Watch  on  Rhine. 
White  cockade. 
Widow  Machree. 
Wind  that  shakes. 
Within  a  mile. 
Znlma, 
Soft  music  ia  stealing. 
Somnambula  quickstep. 
Sparkliug  dewdrop  schtx 
Steamboat  quickstep. 
Tia  true,  we're  fading. 
Vinton's  hornpipe.  No.  1. 
Vinton's  hornpipe,  No.  % 
Where  niany  mansioot* 
Woodman,  spare  that. 


J*Qr  any  article  on  this  pai^e,. 

address  letters  to 


Given  as  a  premium  for  1  new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  60  cents. 
We  offer  it  for  sale  for  only  25  cents-     Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 
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[steel  PRESSE&l 


^  — ■saaty-     y  ^ELF  FEEDER  — - 
10  *DEDER1CK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY. NY. 


FIBROUS  ROOFING  CEMENT. 

Stops  any  leak  in  any  roof  by  any  body  in  a  few 
icuinntes,  for  a  few  cents.   Circulars  free. 

A.  T.  JEWETT,  SteubenviUe,  Ohio. 


BICYCLES; 


ON  EASY 
J  PAYMENTS 

'No  eitraciiarge. 
7 All  mates  new  or  24  hand.  Lowest 
-prices  guaranteed.  Send  for  cats  and 
iaTemone7.Bouae,HaxArd&Co.,  32  E  St.  Peoria,  111 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

xproTed  methods.  7l«Idi.  proBU 
MERJCAN  M'F'C  CO. 

WATNESBOKO,  PA. 


Fun  treatise  n  lm|iroTed  methods. 
«d  prices  FBEE.  A 
BaxX4 


is^A^  LIGHTNING  HITCH 

I  A  horse  can  be  hitched  and  unhitched 

 ^   to  and  from  a  carriage  almoatENSTA^i'T- 

Eflolly  attached  to  any  single  harnes*.  Pulls 
ft-om  ■whiffletree,  without  long  traces,  or  hold-bacli  straps. 
StyliBh,  Simple,  Complete.  Send  for  illastrated  circular. 
Address,  UGHTNTNG  HITCH  CO^  rOKK»  PA. 


iJTUjjp  Pnller  lifts  20  to  50  Tons, 

■Worked  by  2  men.  5  sizes. 
Price,  S35  to  S70. 
aCircDlari  Free.  (J^Sentoa 
iThree  Days  Trial. 
  FH.L.Beiuiott,W6Bt6i7ill«,0. 

Mention  this  paper  ■n'hen  you  write. 


fIVI.  A.  P. 

■  if  neck  is  chafed,  put  on 
H  the  Cap,  which  spreads 
^the  top  open,  removes 
the  pressure,  and  lets  air  to 
the  chafed  parts.  When  not 
needed,  lay  Cap  aside,  leav- 
ing ordinary  Sweat  Pad. 
OEEOTV  BEOS.  MFG.  CO. 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 
A.  P.  are  soldby  joar  dealff 


ACME  BAIL"  and  "BOSS" 

CHURNS 

GME  WASHERS 


^^WAmr  GOODs\ 

Those  Qsing  oar  gc 
appreciate  their  mer-| 
^  its.  Address 
H.  PAJjJIER  &  CO.! 

fiO  Pearl  St.,  KOCKFOBO,  CUnelg. 


STAR  BAIL  CHURN. 

Best  Churn  in  the  World. 

A  child  can  work  it.  No  chum 
cleaned  so  easy .  No  dashers  or 
paddles,  no  inside  fixtures. 
Will  make  10  per  centmort  but- 
ter.One  or  two  chtims  at  whol  e- 
Bale  prices  where  we  have  no 
agents.  Write  for  catalogue  98 
and  prices.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Tn  JOHN  AlcD£IUa^XD, 
Kockford,  lU. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


CIDER 


HYOIUUUa 
PRESS. 


MACHINERY 

POWER  Screw  i  PPC 
Hydraulic,  or  >  |  IVL' 
Knuckle  Joint) 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &Bosctiert  Press  Co. 

99  W.  Wfttn  St.,  H.  T, 


DON'T  BUY 

SCALES 


Until  you  have  seen  the  UluBtrated  Catalogue  and  Price 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON, 
irorir    binghamton,  n.Y., 

r  It  C  Ea  on  application. 

■Blention  thi?  paper  when  you  write. 

STANDARD  WELL  MACHINERY 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 

Worth 

Dollar  /or  Dollar 

When  others  are  worn  out. 

7For  catalogue  address  the 
Manufacturers, 

Kiist  Artesian  Well  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

5 Horse  Power  Engine  OiQC 
and  Steel  Boiler,  OlUJi 

SAW  MILIi  ENGINE  AND 
BOILER,  $430.00. 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

From  2  to  500  H.  P. 

^For  circulars  address 
ARMS^TRONG  BRO.S.,  Sprincfleld.  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write, 

SEDGWICK  PRICES  REDUCED 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Asb 
Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.  RICHMOND,  IND. 


THcCR£AfHmrHDRI)iK. 

Package  makes  5  gaUonB, 
Delicious,  eparkiiog,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
dealers.  /"/S^TZ^ a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cardA 
Bent  to  any  one  addressing 
C.  E.  HIRES  &  CO,. 

Philadelphia. 


45  sold  in  '88 
2,288  sold  In  '89 
6,268  sold  In  '90 
20,000  will  be  sold  in '91 

These  figures  tell  the  story  of  the 
EVERGROWING,  EVERGOiNG,  EV- 
ERLASTING. STEEL  AERMOTOR. 

Where  one  goes  oth- 
ers follow,  and  "we 
iXa  kej^he  country." 

^  This  unprecedented  suc- 
cess is  due:  l8t.  To  the  fact 
that  before  commencing 
ithe  manufacture,  exhaus- 
'tive  scientific  inTestiga- 
tion  and  experiments  were  made 
by  a  skilled  mechanical  enfrineer, 
in  which  over  5,000  dynamomet- 
ric  tests  were  made  on  61  differ- 
ent forms  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artifi- 
cial and  therefore  uniform  wind,  by  which 
were  settled  definitely  many  questions 
relating  to  the  proper  speed  of  wheel, 
the  best  form,  angle,  curvature  and 
amountof  sail  surface,  the  resistance  of 
air  to  rotation,  obstructions  in  the 
wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms,  ob- 
etructiona  before  the  wheel,  as  in  the 
vanelesa  mill,  and  numerous  other  more 
abstruse,  though   not  les^  important 
questions.  These  Investigation,  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  best  wind  wheels 
could  be  doubled  and  thcAermOtOr 
daily  demonstrates  it  has  been  done. 

2d.  To  the  liberal  policy  o£  the  Aer- 
motor  ^Company,  that  guarantees  its 

foods  satisfactory  or  pays  freight 
oth  ways,  and 

Srd.  To  the  enormous  output  of  Its 
factory  which  ha*  made  possible  a  re- 
duction of  prices  so  that  it  furnishes 
the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poor- 
est is  sold  for. 
Jf  you  want  a  fir-m  Fixed  Tower  made 
of  Strong,  Stiff  Steel,  and  a  Wlieel 
I  thatwill  cost  you  less  than  wood, and 
last  ten  times  as  long— IF  IOC  WAKT 
"THE  TOWER  TOU   DOS'T  HATK  TO 
eUMB  (The  Tilting  Tower)  AXD  THK 
WUEEI,  THAT  KCSS  WHEN  AIL  OTH- 
ERS 8TASD  STILL,  or.  if  you  want  a 
wheel  that  will   chum,  grind,  cut 
feed.vnmp  v:ater,tum  grind  stone 
and  saw  wood.i.  e.  A  GEABED  AER- 
aOTOR  THAT  WILL  DO  THE  WORK  OF 
FOUR  HORSES  AT  THE  l  OST  OF  O.VE 
($100)  write  for  copiously  illustrat- 
ed printed  matter  shomng  every 
conceivable  phase   of  winamill 
construction  and  work,  to  the 
AERMOTOR    CO., ^Rock- 
well &  Fillmore  Sts.,  Clucago, 
IlL-U.  S.  A.  or  Branch,  12  Main 

 ;st.,  San  Francisco,  Cah,  U.  S.  A. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  answer  this. 


"IDEAL" 


$I50ano 
$185 


STEEL  LINED 
CONTINUOUS 


PAID  FOR  J 

WHEN  r  WW^^^  WE  ALLOW 

FOUND SATISFACTGRY^^^««^m.ORPART  FREIGHT. 
AddressPROGRESS  MFG. CO., MERIDIAN, MISS. 


BEST 
STEEL 
WIRE 


FEiyiCING 

Woven  Wire. 


^  r  WIRE  KOPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FRFIGHT  PAID. 
HeHrLI^BN'S  POUXTKr  KETTING.  NtwthinK. 
No  sagrtngl  Ko  baggingl  Extra  Heavy  Selvage. 
The  a(AuUea  Woven  Wire  Fence  Ca.i  ChiiiSSo,£]. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


"Uonep  m»be*  the  mare  bo,"  and  a  little 
breeze  operates  the  IdeaUnnlor— a  little  money 
buys  It.  Aek  for  catalogue  free. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

507  River  Street,       EREEPORT,  TUL 

MAST,FOOS&CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  0.    Manufacturers  of 

BUCKEYE 
WIND 


ENGINES 


Stron«r  and  Dar- 
able;  hjkndsome; 
Mlmplo    in  con- 
Btractiont  and  will 
be  sold  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than  a  ^ 
□y  Other  first-class 
Engine.  The 

UCKEYE 
FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easily  and  throws  a  constant 
Btreani.  Has  rorcclain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Best 
FoRCF  PrMP  IN-  THE  WoHLn  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  Freezes  in 
winli'i.  Also  niannfactnrors  of  the 
IronTupblne  WIntl  Knelni  «,Hnr-koyc  Force 
I'unips  Buckeye,  tilobe  A'  Champion  Lawn 
WowfrA,  Backere  Wrought  Iron  Fenelac. 
Crcatiast  A-c<    Wrlto  for  circulvi  aad  pricea. 


B 


ENGLISH  DECORATED 

Dinner  Set,  No.  45,  112  Pieces. 
Premium  witli  an  order  of  $20.00. 
Packed  and  delivereci  at  depot  for  $9.0O  cash 


^^R  we  give  this  Set  as  a  Premium  to  those  who 
get  up  a  Club  of  $20.00  for  our  Teas, 
Spices  and  Extracts.  We  are  Importers  of  Tea, 
Coffee  and  Crockery, and  sell  direct  to  Consumers. 
We  want  YOU  to  send  for  our  120-page  Price  and 
Premium  List.  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Costs  you 
nothing.    Will  interest  and  pay  you. 

We  have  hundreds  of  other  sets,  Plain  and 
Decorated. 


THE  LONDON  TEA  COMPANY, 

795  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A 


PIANO 

Write  us.   We  will  SEND  our 

100°PAGE  GATALOOUE  FREE, 

giving  valuable  information.  We 
make  it  easy  to  d6a!  with  us 
WHEREVER  YOU  LIVE.  Our  prices 
are  MOST  REASONABLE  for 
strictly  FIRST-CLASS  PIANOS.  WE 

SELL  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS. 

„We  take  OLD  PIANOS  in  Exchange, 
I  EVEN  THOUaH  YOU  LIVE  TWO 
[THOUSAND  MSLES  AWAY,  We  guar- 
lantee  satisfaction,  or  Piano  to  be 
'returned  to  us  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Ifor  RAILWAY  FREIGHTS  BOTH  WAYS. 

IVERS  6l  pond  piano  OO.^IisTSrMAlk 


NEW 
GIANT 
JUNIOR  GIANT 

FLOWER 
BRANDS 


PEERING  MOWERS 

PEERING  BINDER  TWINES 


SAVE  GRASS 
THAT 
OTHERS 
LEAVE. 


SUIT  EVERY 
PURSE  AND 
EVERY  TASTE 


For  Sale 
Everywhere. 


by  Therefore  Do  So,  Esq. 
write  to 


CHICAGO.  U.  5.  A. 


BARNES  IRON  FENCE 

Iron  Post  and  Rail  Farm  Fence  ™  fouai  i 


HAS  NO  EQUAL! 


for  CHEAPNESS,  DURABILITY,  and  Neatness. 
„       ,    '"'-AT  RAILS.       PERFECTLY  SAFE. 

/?«.«(ra<;d°^^^^^^^^^^^*Mlke<;  rTiSf  1°  the  worvd  for  fencing  Ranches  and  Railroads. 
Oi/u  jju    r^T^^^^^^^^^-    rT:!.  ^"'^  Durable  Fence  for  YAR  DS  and  l.A WN.S. 

o  ABWrcm^TC-W^^.^     cents  per  running  foot,  Ave  rails  to  the  paneL 

BARNES  IRON  FENCE  CO.,  Glrard  Building,  PHILADELPHIA. 


BUCKEYE 
HAY  RAKES 


No  RATCHETS  er 

COG  WHEELS 
to  Get  out  of  Order 


NOT  EXCELLED 

BY  ANV.RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET. 


PRACTICALLY 

k  Self-Dump  Rake 

HIGH  WHEELS  with 
Tires  bolted  on.  TEETH 
are  long  and  adjustable.  Made 
of  Crucible  Steel  with  Oil 
Temper.    Has  a  Lock  Lexer 
and  Swinging  Cleaner-Bar. 
We  make  both  the  COIL  and 
DROP  TOOTH. 

We  also  manufacture  Bnckero 
Grain  Drills,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills.  Buckeye   Kiding  and 
Walkine  CultiTators,  Buck- 
eye Seeders,  Lnbin  PulTCr- 
Izer  and  Clod  Crushers. 
Branch  Houses:  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Peoria.  Ills.;  St.  Paul.  Minn.; 
Kansas  City  !»Io.;  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.   «W-Send  for  Circular  to 
either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.  P .  M  AST  &  CO  .Springfield.O. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

For  RESIDENCES,  CHUBCHES.  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Gaardu,  Trellises, 
write  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  No.  18.   CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO, 
lUrdTT.re  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  Paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsbnrsh,  Pa, 


Before  you  buy  a  /^TT\'CT> 

Press,\yrite the HY-  Ij  I  U Ei  11 
DRAULIC  PRESS  ^ 
MFG.  CO.  Of  Mt.  Gllead,  O, 
for  catalogue,  which  will  bo 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HYDRAULIC 

Pres.sos  for  all  pur- 
pores;  nlsogoneraloi- ' 
der  makers'  supplies. 

ileution  this  paper  when  you  write. 


JHention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


